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MEMOIRS 

OP  THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  THE 

NORTH  WESTERN  ARMY, 

« 

IN  THE  YEAR  iai2. 

Addressed  to  the  People  of  the  United  Slates. 


No.  I. 

Fellow  Citizen*, 

When  my  defence  before  the  Court  Martial  was  publish- 
ed, I  stated  in  a  preface  addressed  to  you,  that  it  was  not  then 
in  iny  power  to  present  all  the  documents  and  evidence  which 
related  to  the  subject;  that  the  proceedings  were  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  of  War,  and  by 
was  entitled  to  a  copy  of  them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
obtained,  they  should  be  published  in  separate  numbers.  Until 
the  present  time,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them. 

Immediately  after  the  trial,  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Madison,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Gen. 
Armstrong,  requesting  a  certified  copy.  He  did  not  think  prop- 
er to  comply  with  my  request,  or  even  return  an  answer  to  my 
application.  Lately,  under  the  administration  of  President 
Monroe,  they  have  been  prepared  and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, the  present  Secretary,  with  a  promptitude  and  indepen-. 
dence  becoming  the  character  of  that  officer. 

Although  it  has.  been  a  source  of  severe  regret,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  this  communication  at  an  earlier  period,  yet 
under  all  circumstances,  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  considered 
a  misfortune.   All  who  were  then  actors  on  the  stage,  will  re- 


member  how  violently  our  country  wag  convulsed  by  parties, 
and  political  disscntions.  Truth  itself  was  so  obscured  by  prej- 
udice, that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make  it  apparent  All 
easily  believed  what  they  wished  to  be  true.  Fortunately,  those 
inauspicious  days  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  which  existed.  The  time  now  appears  favoura- 
ble for  calm  enquiry,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  redeem  the 
pledge  which  I  then  gave. 

Having  now  passed  the  70th  year  of  my  age,  I  am  strongly 
admonished,  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  prepared  in  a  manner 
so  satisfactory  to  myself,  or  so  acceptable  to  you,  as  it  might  ■ 
have  been,  before  age  had  impaired  my  health,  and  necessarily 
enfeebled  the  powers  of  my  mind. 

I  shall  however  undertake  it,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  your 
candour,  and  with  a  confident  expectation,  that  you  will  read 
without  prejudice,  and  decide  with  impartiality.  It  will  be 
written  in  the  style  of  simplicity,  and  adorned  with  nothing 
but  truth  in  its  plainest  garb.  On  an  occasion  so  interesting  to 
roe,  I  cannot  omit  to  express  the  satisfaction  1  feel,  in  appearing 
before  a  tribunal  of  enlightened  citizens,  who  in  forming  their 
constitution,  have  wisely  retained  the  sovereign  power,  and 
whose  final  opinion  can  reverse  the  sentence  of  all  subordinate 
authorities.  With  confidence,  therefore,  I  shall  make  this  ap- 
peal to  your  candid  and  impartial  judgment. 

In  the  progress  of  my  following  numbers,  I  am  not  insensible 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  I  have  to  contend.  I  am  not  in- 
sensible of  the  deep  interest  which  yet  exists,  that  the  causes  of 
the  disasters  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  should  remain  where  the 
administration  have  attempted  to  place  them  I  am  not  insen- 
sible how  hard  is  the  task  of  removing  the  weight  of  oppression, 
which  I  have  so  long  and  so  unjustly  sustained. 

In  making  my  statements,  and  adducing  the  documents  and 
evidence  in  proof  of  tnem,  it  will  frequently  be  necessary  to 
bring  into  view  the  officers  who  composed  the  administration  at 
that  time,  the  Court  Martial  before  which  I  was  tried,  and  other 
distinguished  characters. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  fearless  of  any  consequences  to  myself, 
while  on  the  one  hand  I  shall  comment  with  the  most  perfect 
freedom  on  their  conduct — On  the  other,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
suppress  any  feeling  of  resentment,  for  the  injustice  and  per* 
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secution  which  I  have  experienced  from  them,  and  shall  say 
nothing  more  than  is  necessary  fur  a  fair  exemplification  of  the 
facts,  which  it  will  be  my  object  to  establish. 

If,  when  this  mirror  is  placed  before  them,  they  should  discern 
the  truth,  and  be  made  sensible,  that,  by  their  unfounded  repre- 
sentations, they  have  been  the  instruments  of  injuring  an  inno- 
cent individual,  and  robbing  him  of  the  character  he  had  acquir- 
ed by  a  long  course  of  public  services,  both  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field,  and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  any  compunctions 
of  conscience  should  be  excited,  I  do  not,  and  cannot  wish  them 
a  more  thorny  pillow,  than  will  be  made  by  their  own  reflections. 

It  is  possible  I  deceive  myself  in  the  indulgence  of  the  hope 
that  this  subject  will  even  for  a  moment  excite  your  attention. 
Tou  may  say,  that  it  has  been  settled  by  the  administration, 
and  that  that  decision  ought  to  be  conclusive  and  final— that  the 
character  of  an  individual  is  of  little  consequence,  when  compar- 
ed, with  the  character  of  the  administration — and  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  rake  open  embers  which  have  so  long  been  cover- 
ed. But  when  you  consider  that  my  character  is  connected 
with  the  events  which  took  place,  and  how  important  it  is  that 
the  truth  of  those  events  should  be  preserved  and  handed  down 
to  posterity,  I  cannot  but  hope,  that  such  considerations  will 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objections,  and  induce  you  -  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  narrative  I  shall  present,  and  the  evidence  I 
shall  produce  in  its  support;  and  that  you  will  believe  no  means 
are  so  powerful  as  truth,  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

Should  these  expectations  be  disappointed,  and  should  the 
statements,  with  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded,  not 
remove  the  veil  of  prejudice  from  the  eyes  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, the  reflection  of  having  preserved  materials  for  the  future 
historians  of  our  country,  will  be  an  ample  reward  for  my  la- 
bours, and  a  soothing  consolation  during  the  short  remnant  of  my 
future  life. 

It  will  be  remembered,  this  was  the  first  war  in  which  our 
country  was  engaged  with  a  civilized  nation,  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  by  which  our  independence  was  obtained. 

It  was  the  first  experiment  of  your  constitution,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  those  rights,  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  valour 
and  blood  of  the  few  who  now  survive,  and  of  many  of  your  Fa- 
thers, who  rest  in  their  tombs. 
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In  the  first  place  I  shall  show,  that  I  accepted  a  military  ap- 
pointment, and  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Ohio,  in  time  of 
peace,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  inhabitant*  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  which  I  was  Governor,  and  those  of  the  North-western 
frontier  against  the  savages  ; — That  I  considered  the  force  en- 
trusted to  ,  my  command*  in  time  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
when  we  had  the  free  communication  of  Lake  Erie,  to  obtain, 
the  necessary  supplies,  sufficient  for  that  object ; — That  these 
forces  being  ordered  nearly  four  months  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  there  being  strong  indications  that  it  would  take 
place,  I  communicated  to  the  government  my  views,  in  an  event 
of  that  kind ; — That  these  official  communications  were  made 
both  before  and  after  I  accepted  this  command ; — That  in  the 
event  I  have  mentioned,  I  stated  in  the  most  explicit  manner, 
that  a  naval  force,  sufficient  to  command  Lake  Erie,  would  be 
indispensably  necessary,  and  essential  to  success  ; — That  without 
such  a  force,  an  army  could  not  be  supported  at  Detroit,  and  that 
that  place,  Michillimackinack  and  Chicago,  must  necessarily  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.— And  if  it  were  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  that  hostilities  should  be  commenced  from  that 
quarter  against  Upper  Canada,  it  would  be  indispensably  neces- 
sary, besides  the  co-operation  of  a  naval  force,  to  provide  an 
army  on  the  Niagara  river  to  assist  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Army  at  Detroit.    That  these  communications,  having  been  re- 
ceived as  official  communications,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
before  a  war  was  declared,  that  such  a  navy,  and  such  an  army, 
would  have  been  provided That  with  these  impressions  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  state  of  Ohio,  took  the  command  of  the  forces, 
which  consisted  of  1200  militia  and  volunteers,  and  about  three 
hundred  regulars; — That  these  militia  were  badly  armed,  badly 
clothed,  and  entirely  undisciplined ;  That  my  orders  were  to 
march  to  Detroit,  and  make  the  best  arrangements  in  my  power 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  Indians ;  That 
the  country  from  Urbanna  in  Ohio,  to  Detroit,  was  principally  a 
wilderness,  and  the  distance  about  200  miles  j— That  I  was  fur- 
nished with  no  field  artillery ;— That  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  near 
the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Miama,  about  fifty -two  miles  from 
Maiden,  and  seventy  from  Detroit,  I  first  received  information 
of  war  against  Great  Britain,  fourteen  days  after  it  had  been  de- 
clared ;— That  the  letter  from  the  Adu  inistration  announcing 
this  event,  was  delivered  to  me  by  a  stranger,  who  informed  me 
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that  it  was  brought  by  the  mail  to  the  Post  Office  in  Cleaveland, 
state  of  Ohio,  and  the  Post  Master  of  that  place  had  employed 
him  to  deliver  it  to  me,  wherever  he  found  me,  on  my  march  to 
Detroit That  the  rout  it  was  sent  was  very  circuitous,  and  if  it 
had  been  sent  by  an  express,  it  might  have  reached  me  in  four 
or  five  days  at  farthest ; — That  the  enemy  at  Maiden,  fifty 
miles  more  distant  from  Washington  than  my  army,  received 
the  information  several  days  before  ; — That  by  this  letter  from 
the  administration,  f  was  not  only  informed  that  war  was  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain,  but  was  positively  ordered  to  march 
the  forces  under  my  command  to  Detroit,  eighteen  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy's  principal  fortress  at  Maiden ;  and  there  wait 
for  further  orders ;— That  on  the  first  day  of  July,  having  receiv- 
ed no  information  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  supposing  the 
navigation  of  the  Lake  to  be  safe,  a  vessel  was  employed  by  the 
Quarter- Master,  to  transport  the  sick  of  the  army,  and  the  stores 
and  baggage,  not  necessary  on  the  march,  to  Detroit } — That 
this  vessel  was  taken  by  the  enemy  on  her  passage,  and  that  this 
first  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  administra- 
tion, in  not  giving  me  information  of  the  war  eight  dayB  sooner, 
which  might  easily  have  been  done ; — That  I  have  the  strongest 
possible  ground  to  declare,  that  this  might  have  been  done,  be- 
cause I  shall  show,  that  I  received  a  letter  from  Washington,  on 
the  26th  of  June,  and  dated  also  the  18th,  the  same  date  with 
the  letter  announcing  the  declaration  of  war,  by  express,  which 
gave  no  information  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

I  shall  prove  by  the  records  of  the  government  that  I  stated  in 
the  most  explicit  terms  to  the  administration,  that  Detroit,  or 
some  position  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  would  be  a  suitable 
position  for  troops,  in  time  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  design- 
ed for  the  protection  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  and  the  North- 
western frontier  against  the  savages. — But  in  the  event  of  war 
with  that  nation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  an  army  in 
that  country,  without  a  naval  force,  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
communication  of  the  Lake,  and  without  a  powerful  army  on  the 
Niagara  strait,  to  take  possession  of  the  enemies  posts,  on  that 
strait,  and  co-operate  with  such  forces' as  should  make  an  inva- 
sion from  Detroit,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  such  forces,  take 
possession  of  the  Province.  I  shall  show  that  this  order  of  the 
administration  to  march  my  army  to  Detroit,  after  the  declara- 
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tion  of  war,  and  no  navy  being  provided,  to  preserve  the  com- 
munication of  the  Lake,  and  no  army  on  the  Niagara  strait, 
which  ever  co-operated  with  me,  was  contrary  to  what  I  had 
sufficient  grounds  to  believe  was  the  understanding  before  I  left 
Washington  ;  contrary  to  the  most  explicit  opinion  I  had  given 
on  the  subject ;  contrary  to  all  military  experience,  and  the 
principles  which  have  been  taught  by  the  best  military  writers  . 
s  •—That  I  obeyed  this  order  because  it  was  positive,  and  under 
the  roll  expectation,  that  a  naval  force,  and  an  army  would  have 
been  provided  to  have  assisted  and  co-operated  with  me,  and 
that  I  had  sufficient  reasons  to  expect  such  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  the  event  of  war,  and  in  the  invasion  of  C  anada 
That  in  compliance  with  these  orders,  I  passed  the  enemy's  post 
at  Maiden,  and  proceeded  to  Detroit,  eighteen  miles  in  the  rear 
of  that  post,  and  both  situated  on  the  same  river,  where  I  arriv- 
ed on  the  5th  of  July  ;— That  notwithstanding  my  orders  were 
positive  to  remain  there  until  I  should  receive  further  orders, 
the  militia  and  volunteer  officers  nearly  excited  a  mutiny,  be- 
cause I  did  not  immediately  cross  the  river,  and  commence  of- 
fensive operations  in  violation  of  my  orders  j — That  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1  received  an  unqualified  authority,  which  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  expressed,  could  have  had  no  other  con- 
struction, than  a  positive  order  to  cross  the  river,  and  invade  the 
enemy's  territory ;  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  pledge  the  government  that  they  should  be  protect- 
ed in  their  persons,  property,  and  rights ;  and  in  the  same  let- 
ter I  was  only  authorized  to  attack  the  fortress  at  Maiden,  pro- 
vided, in  my  opinion,  my  forces  were  adequate  to  the  enterprise, 
and  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  safety  of  my  other 
posts ; — That  1  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July,  crossed  the  river  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  opposite  bank,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy That  I 
was  induced  to  adopt  these  measures  from  the  orders  I  received 
from  the  government,  from  the  impatience  of  my  army,  from  the 
convenience,  and  even  n  cessity  of  collecting  supplies  from  the 
enemy's  country,  from  the  expectation  of  co-operation,  and  from 
the  hope  that  a  display  of  the  American  flag  on  both  sides  the 
river,  would  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  savages  and  militia 
Of  the  province  That  the  authority  1  received  to  attack  the 
enemy's  fortress  at  Maiden,  being  discreuonary,  1  wrote  to  the 
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Government  the  same  day  I  received  it,  that  my  force  Wat  not 
adequate  to  the  enterprise,  and  stated  as  a  reason,  that  the  ene- 
my commanded  the  Lake  and  the  savages. 

That  I  remained  in  the  enemy's  country  about  a  month,  un- 
der the  expectation  of  receiving  assistance  and  co-operation  from 
the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Dearborn,  at  Niagara ; 
that  during  this  time  1  received  information  that  Michillimacki- 
nack,  on  the  same  navigable  waters  with  Detroit  and  Maiden, 
had  fallen  ;  that  the  forces,  with  the  savages,  of  all  that  region, 
were  descending  the  waters  of  the  northern  lakes  against  me; 
that  I  likewise  had  received  certain  information,  that  General 
Brock,  with  all  the  regulars  and  militia  of  Upper  Canada,  was 
proceeding  to  Maiden ;  and  that  the  road  1  had  opened  through 
the  wilderness,  from  Ohio,  was  filled  with  hostile  savages,, 
and  that  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  for  the  army  through  that 
communication  That,  under  these  circumstances,  I  consider- 
ed that  it  was  my  duty  to  re-cross  the  river,  with  the  principal 
part  of  my  forces,  and  attempt  to  open  the  only  communication 
I  could  now  possibly  have  with  my  country  j— That  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1  re-crossed  the  river  to  Detroit,  and  on  the  same 
day  made  a  detachment  of  all  the  regulars,  aod  part  oi  the  Ohio 
militia,  amounting  to  600,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Miller, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  river  Raisin,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  that  communication ;  that  on  his  way  to  that  station,  he 
was  attacked,  near  Brownstown,  by  the  regulars,  militia,  and 
savages,  from  Maiden,  and  that,  after  the  loss  of  between  eighty 
and  ninety  men  on  our  part,  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat ;  that,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Miller,  that  this 
detachment  could  not  proceed  to  the  river  Raisin,  without  a 
reinforcement  of  ISO  or  200  men,  I  thought  proper  to  order  him 
back  to  Detroit,  especially  as  the  troops  had  been  out  in  a  vio- 
lent storm,  were  greatly  fatigued,  and  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move, and  provide  for  the  wounded  That  on  the  14th  of  August, 
not  having  received  information,  of  the  arrival  of  General  Brock, 
and  the  necessity  of  opening  the  communication,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  supplies,  becoming  more  urgent,  1  made  another 
detachment,  of  the  effective  men  of  Colonels  McArthur  and 
Gam'  regiments,  commanded  by  the  two  Colonels,  for  the  pur- 
pose :  that  as  soon  as  I  received  information  of  the  arrival  of 
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province,  I  immediately  sent  expresses,  with  orders  to  Mc  Arthur 
and  Cass  to  return  to  Detroit  That  when  General  Brock, 
landed  at  the  Spring  Wells,  three  miles  below  Detroit,  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  I  had  received  no  information 
from  them,  and  must  have  supposed  they  were  at  the  river 
Raisin,  about  fifty  miles  from  Detroit,  the  route  they  were  or- 
dered to  march.  /And  I  pledge  myself,  fellow  citizens,  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  minon  that  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  16th,  when  General  Brock  landed,  the  provisions 
Were  exhausted,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a  sup- 
ply from  any  quarter  whatever,  and  that  his  effective  force  was 
much  more  than  twice  my  number.  That  my  communication 
was  entirely  cut  off,  both  by  land  and  water  ;  that  a  part  of  thfc 
Michigan  militia  deserted,  and  joined  General  Brock's  stand- 
ard, as  soon  as  he  landed  ;  that  the  savages  were  let  loose  on 
the  inhabitants,  whom  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  protect  ;  and 
that  even  a  victory  against  his  regulars  and  militia,  that  mor- 
ning, would  have  been  only  a  useless  waste  of  blood— thai  I 
could  not  have  conquered  his  savages  in  the  wilderness,  or  his 
navy  on  the  Lake,  and  consequently  could  not  have  opened  my 
communication ;  that,  under  the  circumstances  my  army  was 
placed  by  the  orders  of  the  government,  it  could  no  more  exist, 
than  the  human  arm  can  exist  when  cut  off  from  the  body ;  and 
that  the  measures  I  adopted  were  necessary,  from  my  situation, 
and  dictated  by  the  highest  sense  of  duty^ that  I  was  forced  into 
this  situation,  by  the  orders  of  the  government,  and  every  avenue 

to  it  was  closed  by  the  enemv,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was 

...  .  / 

not  a  possibility  of  escaping.!  And  here  I  shall  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  j  I  have  said,  that  the  order  Which  I  received 
from  the  government  to  march  to  Detroit,  alter  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  when  Lake  Erie  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy's 
naval  force,  was  contrary  to  all  military  experience,  and  one 
fatal  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign.  It  was  the  case,  as 
the  result  has  proved.  \  Had  the  orders  however  of  the  govern- 
,  ment  been  obeyed  by  General  Dearborn,  the  result  probably 
would  have  been  very  different*  I  shall  show,  that  he  was  re- 
peatedly ordered,  by  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by 
the  command  of  the  President,  immediately  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  to  assemble  the  forces  under  his  command  on  the  Nia- 
gara River,  to  attack  the  enemy's  posts  in  that  part  of  the  prov- 
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ince  of  Upper  Canada,  and  co-operate  with  the  forces  under  my 
command  ;  that  during  that  time  he  never  suffered  a  man  to  en- 
ter the  enemy's  country,  that  he  neglected  to  obey  the  positive 
commands  of  his  government ;  and  without  any  orders,  agreed 
to  an  armistice,  or  suspension  of  hostilities,  with  Sir  George  i 
Provost,  in  which  my  army  was  not  included ;  which  will  be  / 
shown,  enabled  General  Brock,  with  all  the  forces  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  indeed  a  large  reinforcement  from  Montreal,  to 
proceed  to  Maiden,  and  attack  me  :  that  he  established  a  peace 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  it  became  only  necessary  for  the  / 
enemy  to  leave  at  their  forts  in  that  quarter  a  few  invalids  to 
guard  their  barracks,  &c    And  I  shall  further  show,  that  after 
General  Dearborn,  the  commanding  General  of  the  armies,  had  ' 
thus  neglected  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  government,  and  had  1 
been  the  great  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign,  he  was  1 
appointed  the  President  of  the  Court  Martial  for  my  trial ;  and  ' 
that,  although  the  administration  employed,  at  your  expense, 
two  of  the  first  counsellors  in  our  country,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  to  assist  the  Judge  Advocate  in  the  posecution,  the 
Court  would  not  suffer  me  to  employ  any  counsel  at  my  own 
expense,  to  open  their  lips  in  the  Court ;  and  the  opinions  of 
officers  were  admitted  to  prove  entire  charges  and  spec  ficatioits 
against  me.    That  the  officers  who  were  selected  by  the  admin- 
istration to  give  their  opinions  respecting  my  conduct,  and  to 
testify  against  me,  had  been  promoted,  after  the  capitulation, 
from  Lieutenant  Colonels  in  the  militia,  to  the  rank  of  Generals 
in  the  regular  army,  and  others  of  inferior  rank  on  a  similar  J 
scale  :  that  the  most  outrageous  measures  were  adopted  to  ex- 
cite your  prejudices  against  me  ;  that  the  officers  who  appeared 
as  witnesses,  were  applauded  in  the  public  Newspapers  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  testified,  and  pamphlets  were  printed  and 
hawked  for  sale,  at  the  very  door  of  the  Capitol  where  I  was 
tried,  filled  with  the  most  scandalous  falsehoods.   That  1  was 
accused  by  the  administration  of  capital  crimes  for  acts,  which 
I  shall  prove  by  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Presi- 
dent had  before  fully  approved  ;  and  that  the  proclamation  I  is- 
sued to  the  Canadians  was  by  order  of  the  President :  that  as 
soon  as  it  was  issued  it  was  sent  to  him ;  and  after  he  received 
it,  I  shall  produce  tetters,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by 
his  order,  to  show  that  all  my  conduct,  operations,  and  arrange- 
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tuenfs,  were  not  only  approved  by  him,  but  viewed  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  i  that  notwithstanding  this  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  the  proclamation  by  the  President,  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaris*  at  th«  treaty  of  Ghent,  without  any  instructions  from  the 
administration  on  that  subject,  declared  to  the  British  Plenipo- 
tentierjep,  and  consequently  to  the  British  nation  and  to  the 
world,  that  it  was  unauthorized,  and  disapproved  by  the  Gov- 
ern mtint  :  that  in  an  interview  with  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Ad* 
urns,  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  on 
what  ground  that  declaration  was  made,  he  answered,  that  they 
had  oo  particular  instructions  to  make  the  declaration,  that  they 
received  the  information  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  that  he  wrote  the 
paper  which  contained  it,  and  he  being  one  of  the  Plenipotentia* 
ries,  the  others  were  induced  to  give  it  their  signatures. 

I  have  given  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  subjects  of  the  fol- 
lowing memoirs.  The  facts  stated  will  be  proved  by  the  b*  si 
evidence  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit ;  and  princi- 
pally by  the  records  of  the  government  itself.  After  you  are 
pressed  of  the  facts  and  evidence,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit 
Che  question  to  your  candid  judgment  It  is  difficult  always  to 
form  a  correct  opinion,  in  our  own  case.  I  can  however  declare 
with  safety,  that  if  I  have  committed  errours,  they  were  erreers 
of  Uis  head,  and  not  of  the  heart. 


No.  III. 

As  a  desire  for  military  fame  and  motives  of  ambition,  have 
been  imputed  to  me,  I  consider  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  both  to 
my»elf  and  to  you,  to  explain  the  true  reasons,  which  finally, 
and  very  reluctantly  induced  roe  to  accept  an  appointment  in 
the  army,  and  to  satisfy  you  that  the  imputations  are  without 
any  foundation.  It  has  likewise  been  represented,  ami  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  that  I  urged  on  the  government  the  expediency 
of  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  of  my 
military  appointment,  and  made  representations  that  the  Can- 
adians were  dissatisfied  with  their  government,  were  desirous 
of  independence,  weald  join  the  American  standard,  whenever 
k  was  displayed  in  their  territory,  and  that  the  conquest  of 
those  provinces  might  be  easily  effected  with  a  small  force.  Se 
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fir  from  ever  expressing;  or  entertaining  opinions  of  this  kind, 
I  shall  shew  you,  from  the  records  of  the  government  the  repre- 
sentations which  I  made,  both  before  and  after  I  accepted  a 
military  appointment;  these  communications  most  be  consider- 
ed the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  of  the 
fiews  I  entertained.  Before  I  present  them  to  you,  I  will  ask 
your  attention  to  the  particular  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
accept  a  military  appointment  before  the  declaration  of  war,  in 
June  1312. 

Being  at  Washington  in  February  1812,  and  being  at  that 

time  governour  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  accounts  having 
been  received  from  that  section  of  the  country,  that  the  Indians 
were  becoming  hostile  to  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  that  ex- 
posed frontier,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  feel  a  solicitude  for  their 
safety.  I  urged  on  the  officers  of  the  administration,  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  a  force  for  their  protection.  At  this  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  differences  which  existed  between  our  gov- 
ernment and  Great  Britain,  Congress  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  augment  the  army,  and  was  taking  measures  for  the  purpose. 

were  well  known  to  the  officers  who  adminis- 
tered tfte  government  in  the  provinces  of  the  Canada*,  and  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, they  were  satisfied  that  the  invasion  of  those  provinces 
would  be  the  first  object  The  numerous,  and  powerful  tribes 
of  savages,  which  not  only  inhabited  that  country,  but  also  the 
northern  and  western  territory  of  the  United  States,  were  con- 
sidered as  the  allies  and  friends  of  England.  On  them  she  de- 
pended for  assistance,  whenever  her  dominions  were  invaded. 
The  strong  indications  of  war,  which  were  then  apparent,  in- 
duced his  Brittannic  Majesty's  officers  to  adopt  measures  of 
precaution  and  safety  against  the  impending  storm.  Messages 
were  therefore  sent  to  the  different  tribes,  informing  them  of 
the  warlike  preparations  which  were  making  by  the  United 
States,  of  the  events  which  probably  would  soon  take  place,  and 
inviting  them  to  join  their  standard  in  such  a  result.  .These 
messages  were  accompanied  with  unusual  quantities  of  presents, 
consisting  of  munitions  of  war,  clothing,  and  ornaments,  gratify- 
ing to  their  pride  and  vanity.  The  British  nation,  ever  since 
her  possession  of  the  Canadas,  has  expended  immense  sums  of 
money  in  presents,  not  only  to  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  her  prov- 
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inces,  but  also  to  those  who  reside  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  On  this  occasion  every  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  approaching  crisis. 

Of  all  employments,  war  is  the  most  grateful  to  a  savage. 
The  prospect  of  it  did  not  fail  to  produce  the  excitement,  in- 
tended, by  the  means  made  use  of  by  the  British  agents,  tt 
became  apparent,  from  the  manner  they  assembled  to  celebrate 
their  war  feasts,  and  from  the  hostile  dispositions  they  manifest- 
ed towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  and  particularly  to- 
wards those  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  which  borders  several 
hundred  miles  on  the  Canada*,  and  is  only  separated  by  an 
imaginary  line,  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
hostile  indications,  which  were  frequently  accompanied  with 
acts  of  cquelty  and  murder,  excited  alarm  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  were  represented  both  by  the  civil  authorities  and  command* 
ing  officers  of  the  garrisons,  as  foreboding  evils,  against  which  it 
was  necessary  to  guard.  The  exposed  and  dangerous  situation 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  being  thus  made  known  to  the  ad- 
ministration, measures  were  promptly  adopted  for  its  safety.  The 
governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  was  called  on,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  detach  1200  militia,  and  prepare  them 
for  actual  service.  These  militia  were  to  be  joined  by  the  4th 
U.  8.  Regiment,  then  at  Post  St  Vincennes. 

After  these  arrangements  were  made,  the  Secretary  of  War 
informed  me,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  President,  that  I 
should  accept  the  appointment  of  a  irigadier  General,  in  the 
army,  and  take  the  command  of  ihese  forces,  and  march  them 
to  Detroit,  the  place  of  their  destination.  I  observed  to  the 
Secretary,  that  I  was  not  desirous  of  any  military  appointment, 
and  declined  it  in  the  most  unqualified  manner.  Another  offi- 
cer was  designated  for  this  command,  and  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton to  receive  his  instructions.  On  his  arrival,  he  became  dis- 
qualified by  sickness.  The  proposition  was  again  made  to  me, 
and  the  necessity  of  a  force  in  the  country,  for  the  purposes 
before  mentioned,  being  more  urgent,  I  informed  the  Secretary, 
that  I  was  going  to  my  government  at  Detroit,  and  I  would  ac- 
x  cept  any  military  appointment,  either  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Colonel,  or  Brigadier  General,  which  would  give  me 
the  command  of  those  forces,  and  lead  them  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  their  place  of  destination.    In  consequence  of  this 
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consent,  I  was  immediately  nominated  and  appointed  a  Briga- 
dier General.  I  accepted  the  appointment,  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and  from  no  other  motive  and  with  no  other  view, 
than  to  afford  my  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  frontier  inhabi- 
tants, and  those  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  against  the  sava- 
ges. 

As  proof  of  the  principal  facts  here  stated  in  relation  to  my 
appointment  as  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  army,  I  will  state  the 
testimony  of  his  excellency  Governour  Eustis,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War; — tha  whole  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  Lieut.  Col.Forbes's  report  of  my  trial,  pages  3,  4,  and 
S,  of  the  appendix. 

The  part  relating  to  the  facts  referred  to,  is  as  follows : — 

44  The  latter  part  of  February  1812,  information  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Atwater,  then  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  and  acting  as  Govornour,  that  there  were  strong  ap- 
pearances of  hostility  among  the  Inilians,  and  that  the  territory 
was  in  danger.  That  Gen.  Hull  urged  on  him,  as  Secretary 
of  War,  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  ordering  a  force  there, 
for  the  protection  of  Detroit,  the  territory,  and  the  northern 
frontier.  That  he  declined  in  the  first  instance  accepting  the 
office  of  Brigadier  General.  That  Col.  Kingsbury  was  then  or- 
dered to  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  state 
of  Ohio  to  take  the  command  of  this  force,  and  on  account  of 
bodily  indisposition,  was  not  ordered  on  the  command — and  af- 
terwards, when  he  (Gen.  Hull,)  was  appointed,  it  was  not  soli- 
cited J>y  him — and  that  he  manifested  great  anxiety  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  Territory  of  Michigan." 

I  have  made  this  statement,  and  produced  tins  evidence,  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  satisfy  you,  that  I  did  not  accept  this 
appointment  from  the  motives  which  have  been  unjustly  impu- 
ted to  me. 

Having  for  seven  years  been  Governour  of  the  .territory,  and 
being  then  the  fiovernour,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  feel  indif- 
ferent to  the  safety  of  its  inhabitants.  I  consented  therefore 
tp  accept  any  military  appointment,  which  the  government 
should  think  proper  to  give  me,  for  this  purpose.  And  it  was 
distinctly  understood,  tfyat  this  appointment  was  not  incompati- 
ble with  my  office  as  Governour,  and  that  office  was  to  be  re- 
tained by  mc.    As  evidence  that  this  wag  the  intention  of  the 
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administration,  T  received  orders,  on  my  arrival  in  the  ter- 
ritory, to  perform  my  civil  duties,  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  no 
such  appointment  had  been  made — as  a  further  evidence,  that 
this  was  the  intention,  I  never  asked  for,  or^  received  a  military 
commission,  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  And  further, 
it  was  my  intention,  when  the  object  of  safety  to  the  inhabitants 
was  accompl  ished,  and  my  military  duties  in  any  degree  interfer- 
ed with  my  duties  as  Governour,  to  have  resigned  the  military 
appointment  I  have  been  thus  particular,  to  satisfy  you,  my 
fellow  citizens,  what  were  my  motives  in  accepting  a  military 
appointment, — aod  to  your  candid  judgment  I  appeal,  whether 
they  were  lau liable. 

I  believed  it  to  be  my  duty,  to  make  use  of  every  exertion  in 
my  power,  for  the  protection  of  a  people,  with  whom  I  was  so 
nearly  connected,  against  the  dangers  with  which  they  were 
threatened. 

As  the  differences,  which  existed  between  the  United  States, 
and  Great  Britain  had  not  been  settled  by  negociation,  and  as 
there  appeared  indications  of  war,  in  my  next  number,  1  shall 
state  the  views  I  communicated  to  the  government,  before  I  left 
'Washington,  in  such  an  event 


No.  IV. 

In  my  former  number,  I  have  explained  what  were  the  objects 
of  the  government,  in  detaching  the  Ohio  militia  in  1812,  before 
war  was  declared,  and  what  were  my  motives  in  taking  the  com- 
mand of  them ;  viz.  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
frontier  of  our  country  against  the  savages. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  that  it  was  neither  the 
expectation  of  the  Government,  nor  my  expectation,  at  the  time  I 
accepted  the  command,  that  these  forces,  in  the  event  of  war 
with  Great  Britain,  would  have  been  employed  in  the  invasion 
of  Upper  Canada,  without  a  sufficient  naval  force*  to  have  com- 
manded Ixihe  Erie*  and  to  have  preserved  the  water  communi- 
cation from  the  states  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
which  border  on  the  south  and  east  part  of  said  lake;  and  like- 
wise, without  the  co-operation  of  other  forces  to  the  same  object 
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As  early  as  the  3d  of  April,  1809,  being  then  Gtovernour  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  I  addressed  an  official  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  department  of  war,  in  relation  to  the  security  and  de- 
fence of  the  frontier  settlement  of  our  country  in  which,  among 
other  things,  I  observed,  "I  would  suggest  for  consideration 
the  expediency  of  building  some  armed  vessels  on  Lake  Erie, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  communication  ;  consider  you 
have  three  military  posts,  to  the  north  ajid  west  of  these  waters 
and  no  other  communication  with  them."   The  16th  of  .June, 
1811,  about  a  year  before  the  declaration  of  war,  against  Great 
Britain,  I  addressed  another  letter  to  the  government,  through 
the  Secretary,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted ;  •*  From 
the  present  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  particularly  with 
England,  I  am  ind  ced  to  believe,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
continuance  of  peace.    In  the  event  of  a  war  with  England, 
this  part  of  the  United  States,  (meaning  the  Michigan  Territo- 
ry) will  be  particularly  situated.    The  British  land  forces  at 
Amherst  burg  and  St.  Joseph's,  are  about  equal  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  ajt  this  place  and  Michilimackinack.   The  popu- 
lation of  Upper  Canada  is  more  than  twenty  to  one  compared 
to  this  territory.    That  province  contains  about  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  while  our  population  does  not  amount  to 
five,  thousand.    A  wilderness  of  near  two  hundred  miles  sepa- 
rates this  settlement  from  any  of  the  states.   Besides,  the  In- 
diana Territory  and  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  are  thinly  in- 
habited, have  extensive  frontiers,  and  their  force  will  be  neces- 
sary for  their  own  defence.    With  respect  to  the  Indians,  their 
situation  and  habits  are  such,  that  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  them.    At  present  they  appear  friendly,  and  was  I  to 
calculate  on  the  profession  of  their  chiefs,  I  should  be  satisfied 
that  they  would  not  become  hostile.    Their  first  passion,  how- 
ever, is  war.    The  policy  of  the  British  government  is  to  con- 
sider them  their  allies,  and  in  the  event  of  war,  to  invite  them 
to  join  their  standard.   The  policy  of  the  American  government 
has  been  to  advise  them,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  remain  quiet  at 
their  villages,  and  take  no  part  in  quarrels,  in  which  they  have  no 
interest    Many  of  their  old  Sachems  and  Chiefs  would  advise 
to  his  line  of  conduct    Their  authority,  however,  over  the  war- 
riors  would  not  restrain  them.    They  would  not  listen  to  their 
advice.    An  Indian  is  hardly  considered  as  a  man,  until  he  has 
been  engaged  in  war,  and  can  show  trophies.   This  first,  and 
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most  ardent  of  all  their  passions,  will  be  excited  by  presents, 
most  gratifying  to  their  pride  and  vanity.  Unless  strong  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  prevent  it,  we  may  consider  beyond  all  doubt, 
they  will  be  influenced  to  follow  theadvice  of  their  British  Father. 
This. then  appears  to  be  the  plain  state  of  the  case  ;  the  British 
have  a  regular  force,  equal  to  ours.  The  province  of  Upper  Can- 
ada has  on  its  rolls,  a  militia  of  twenty  to  one  against  us.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  savages  will  join  them ;  what  then  will  be  the  situation  of 
this  part  of  the  country  ?  Separated  from  the  states  by  an  exten- 
sive wilderness,  which  will  be  filled  with  savages,  to  prevent 
any  succour,  our  water  communications  entirely  obstructed  by 
the  British  armed  vessels  on  Lake  Erie,  we  shall  have  no  other 
resource  for  defence,  but  the  small  garrisons,  and  feeble  popula- 
tion of  *the  territory.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  what  will  be  the  fate  of  this  country. 

44  It  is  a  principle  in  na  ure.  that  the  lesser  force  must  give 
way  to  the  greater.  Since  my  acquaintance  with  the  situation 
of  this  country,  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  government 
%  did  not  sufficiently  estimate  its  value  and  importance.  After 
the  revolution,  and  after  it  was  ceded  to  us  by  treaty,  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  our  country,  were  expended  in  a  savage  war  to 
obtain  it  The  post  at  this  place,  is  the  key  of  the  northern 
country.  By  holding  it  the  Indians  are  kept  in  check,  and 
peace  bas  been  preserved  with  them  to  the  present  time.  If  we 
were  once  deprived  of  it,  the  northern  Indians  would  have  no 
where  to  look,  but  to  the  British  government  in  Upper  Canada. 
They  would  then  be  entirely  influenced  by  their  councils.  It 
would  be  easy  for  them,  aided  by  the  councils  of  the  British 
agents,  to  commit  depredations  on  the  scattered  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  &c  They  would  be  collect- 
ed from  the  most  distant  parts  of  their  villages,  where  the  Eng- 
lish factors  have  an  intercourse  with  them,  and  would  become 
numerous.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  there  is  a  prospect  of 
war  with  England,  what  measures  are  most  expedient  ?  In  my 
mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Prepare  a  naval  forte  on  Lake 
Erie  superiour  to  the  British,  and  sufficient  to  preserve  your  com- 
munication." 

I  have  transcribed  so  much  of  this  letter,  the  original  of  which 
may  be  found  on  the  files  of  the  war  office,  principally  to  show, 
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that  I  considered  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie,  superiour  to  the 
British,  and  sufficient  to  preserve  the  communication,  in  the 
event  of  war,  essential,  even  for  the  preservation  of  the  country; 
and  likewise  to  show  how  strongly  1  urged  it  on  the  government, 
a  year  before  war  was  declared. 


No.  V. 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  1812,  about  a  month  before  I  was  ap- 
pointed a  General  in  the  army,  I  addressed  another  letter  to  the 
government,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  department  of  war,  in 
which  I  stated  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  on  our  frontier 
settlements,  and  particularly  those  in  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, in  which  I  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  ordering  a  force 
for  their  protection,  and  building  a  navy  on  Lake  Erie  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  communication.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  this  letter. 

44  If  we  cannot  command  the  ocean,  we  can  command  the  in- 
land lakeB  of  our  country.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion, 
that  we  ought  to  have  built  as  many  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes, 
as  would  have  commanded  them  ;  we  have  more  interest  in  them, 
than  the  British  nation,  and  can  build  vessels  with  more  con- 
venience. " 

The  whole  of  this  letter  is  recited  in  my  defence,  which  has 
been  published,  and  it  is  certified  to  be  correct  by  the  depart- 
ment of  war. 

After  my  appointment  as  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  army, 
and  before  I  left  Washington  to  take  the  command  of  the  north 
western  army,  I  presented  to  the  administration  a  letter  contain- 
ing distinctly  my  views,  with  respect  to  the  destination,  and  op- 
erations of  the  forces  placed  under  my  orders,  both  in  time  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  in  the  event  of  war  with 
that  nation 

The  circumstances  of  this  communication,  with  the  documents 
>n  proof  of  them,  are  fully  related  in  my  defence  before  the 
Court  Martial,  from  page  33,  to  page  38,  inclusive.  In  this  let- 
ter I  repeated  the  opinions,  I  had  before  given,  that  the  force 
entrusted  to  my  command,  in  time  of  peace  with  England,  was 
tnfticient  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  frontier  against  the 
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ravages ;  and  likewise,  that  Detroit,  or  a  position  on  that  river*, 
or  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  was  a  suitable  station  for  that  ob- 
ject ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  all  the  necessary  sup- 
plies could  be  easily  furnished  through  the  communication  of 
the  lake.  But  in  the  event  of  war,  I  stated  in  the  most  expli- 
cit and  strongest  terms  the  necessity  of  having  a  naval  force, 
superiour  to  the  enemy  on  the  lakes ; — and  that  without  it,  and 
unless  the  army  I  was  to  command,  was  strengthened  by  addi- 
tions to  its  numbers  ;  and  unless  it  was  followed  by  detachments, 
to  keep  open  the  communication,  and  insure  it  supplies  from 
Ohio ;  and  unless  it  was  supported  by  co-operations  from  other 
quarters,  it  could  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself  at  Detroit,  much 
less  carry  on  offensive  operations  in  the  enemy's  country. 

That  I  wished  it  farther  clearly  to  be  understood  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  in  the  event  of  war  with  England,  I  did  not  consider  this 
force  in  any  degree  adequate,  either  to  the  invasion  of  Upper 
Canada,  or  for  the  defence  of  our  own  territories.   That  it  was 
formed  almost  entirely  of  militia,  undisciplined,  and  who  had 
never  seen  any  service     I  then  described  the  situation,  of 
the  country,  and  observed,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  send  a  force,  which  would  be  sufficient,  either  for 
invasion  or  even  defence,  in  the  event  of  war  without  the 
privilege  of  a  communication  through  Lake  Erie.    That  as  soon 
as  a  declaration  of  war  should  be  made,  that  communication 
would  be  entirely  obstructed.    That  in  accepting  the  command, 
and  leading  an  army  through  that  wilderness,  it  was  under  the  full 
expectation  that  war  would  not  be  declared,  until  such  a  na- 
val force  was  provided,  as  would  preserve  that  communication. 
.  It  was  farther  stated  that  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  the 
;  President  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  from  the 
1  circumstance  of  a  navy  agent  having  been  appointed 1  on  Lake 
I  Erie,  and  Capt  Stewart,  of  the  navy,  having  been  ordered  tq 
Washington,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  him  the  com- 
mand on  the  lakes,  I  had  the  fullest  confidence,  that  before  a 
declaration  of  war  was  made,  measures  would  be  taken  for  the 
security  of  that  communication.   That  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  believed  the  government  would  consider  it  a  measure, 
dictated  by  true  policy,  and  indeed  indispensably  necessary— as 
it  was  not  at  that  time  accomplished,  and  as  every  thing  is  un- 
certain, until  it  is  carried  into  effect,  and  as  I  knew  I  was  to  be 
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placed  in  *>  most  critical  situation,  I  observed,  if  the  govern* 
ment  should  adopt  a  different  policy,  and  declare  war,  leaving; 
to  the  British  the  command  of  the  lakes,  it  would  become  in- 
dispensably necessary,  as  the  next  best  measure,  imnn  diately 
on  its  declaration  to  make  an  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  by  cross- 
ing the  Niagra  River,  with  a  large  army,  sufficient  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  province,  and  likewise  with  large  detach- 
ments, to  reinforce  the  army  I  commanded,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  preserve  the  communication  by  land  to  the  state  of  Ohio. 
By  this  means  the  army  at  Detroit,  might  co-operate  with  the 
main  army,  which  crossed  the  Niagara  River,  and  the  whole 
province  be  subdued.  In  3uch  an  event,  the  British  naval 
force  on  Lake  Erie,  would  fall  into  our  possession,  as  it  would 
have  no  harbours,  and  no  means  of  being  furnished  with  necessa- 

f   That,  if  in  the  event  of  war,  a  naval  force  should  not  be  provid- 
'  ed,  or  an  invasion  of  Canada  should  not  be  made,  in  the  manner 
/  I  have  stated,  by  an  army  from  Niagara,  the  army  I  commanded 
I  would  be  led  into  a  situation,  from  which  there  would  be  no  cs- 
\cape,  and  that  whole  country,  with  all  our  military  posts,  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    That  his  regular  force,  mili- 
*tia,  and  savages,  with  the  facilities  of  the  water  communication, 
for  rapid  movements,  and  the  transportation  of  necessary  sup- 
plies, would  be  fully  equal  to  effect  this  object. 


No.  VI. 

In  my  former  number  I  have  mentioned,  that  from  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  from  the  circumstance  of  a  Navy  Agent 
having  been  appointed  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Commodore  Stewart 
of  the  Navy,  having  been  ordered  to  Washington,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  him  the  command  on  the  lakes,  I  had 
the  fullest  reason  to  believe,  that  before  a  declaration  of  War, 
was  made,  measures  would  have  been  taken  for  the  security  of 
that  communication. 

That  there  may  be  no  question  with  respect  to  these  facts,  I 
will  now  state  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  finmded.  Com- 
modore Stewart,  in  his  testimony,  on  my  trial  before  the  Court 
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Martial,  declared,  that  he  received  an  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  repair  to  W  ashington,  as  it  was  contemplated  by 
the  Government,  to  trust  him  with  an  important  command  ;  that 
in  compliance  with  the  order,  he  arrived  in  Washington  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  at  his  first  interview  with  the  Secretary, 
,•   he  was  informed  that  it  was  contemplated  to  give  him  the  com- 
mand on  the  lakes  ;  thai  the  Secretary  observed,  that  a  naval 
force  superiour  to  the  British,  on  the  lakes,  had  been  strongly 
*    urged  by  General  Hull,  as  essential,  and  as  a  certain  means  of 
\  ensuring  success  to  the  army.   He  then  goes  on  to  state  why  he 
/  declined  the  command,  &.c. 

General  Peter  B.  Porter,  in  his  testimony  on  my  trial,  said, 
about  the  last  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April,  1 812,  he  was  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  General  Hull,  after  he 
had  been  appointed  a  Brigadier  General,  and  about  the  time  he 
was  to  march  to  Detroit ;  that  he  was  frequently  with  the  Heads 
of  Departments,  and  had  conversations,  as  to  the  operations  of 
the  army,  in  case  war  should  be  declared,  as  was  in  contempla- 
tion. He  said  he  recollected  that  General  Hull,  recommended 
that  a  navy  should  be  formed  on  the  lakes,  to  have  a  superiority 
over  the  British  in  case  of  war.  Geueral  Porter  further  states, 
that  a  Navy  Agent  was  appointed  for  lake  Erie,  and  he  was 
twice  at  the  President's,  with  the  General,  when  the  subject 
was  talked  over. 

From  the  evidence  contained  in  this  and  the  foregoing  letters, 
I  feel  a  confidence  that  every  candid  reader  will  be  satisfied, 
that  when  I  accepted  the  command  of  the  Ohio  militia,  and  the 
4th  regiment,  the  motive  by  which  I  was  influenced  was  for  the 
protection  of  the  northern  frontiers,  and  particularly  the  Territo- 
ry of  Michigan,  of  which  I  was  Governour,  against  the  savages; 
t  and  that  I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea,  in  the  event  of  war, 
with  that  force,  of  making  an  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  while 
the  enemy  commanded  the  lakes,  and  while  no  army  was  pro- 
vided, with  which  I  might  co-operate.  Before  I  proceed  to  a 
relation  of  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  after  I  took  the  command,  I  shall  present  and 
consider  one  other  document,  which  appears  {o  me  singular  in 
its  nature,  and  very  important,  on  account  of  the  high  authority 
from  whence  it  is  derived. 
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No.  VII. 

The  singular,  and  important  document,  to  which  I  alluded  in 
my  former  letter,  is  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to '  Congress,  after  the  termination  of  the  campaign,  of 
which  in  my  future  letters,  it  is  my  intention  to  give  you  the 
history.  Although  this  is  not  in  the  order  of  time,  with  the  sub- 
jects, which  have  been  considered,  yet  as  it  gives  information  of 
the  motives  of  the  government,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of  my 
command,  and  has  a  strong  bearing  on  the  considerations,  which 
I  have  already  presented,  it  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for 
its  introduction. 

In  this  Message,  it  is  stated,  "  That  the  force  sent  to  Detroit, 
was  with  a  general  view  to  the  security  of  the  Michigan  Terri- 
tory ;  and  in  the  event  of  war,  to  such  operations  in  the  upper- 
most Canada,  as  would  intercept  the  hostile  influence  of  Great 
Britain  over  the  savages ;  obtain  the  command  of  the  lakes  on 
which  that  part  of  Canada  borders ;  and  maintain  co-operating 
relations  with  such  forces  as  might  be  most  conveniently  em- 
ployed against  other  parts.  Our  expectation  of  gaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  by  the  invasion  of  Canada,  from  Detroit,  hav- 
ing been  disappointed,  measures  were  instantly  taken  to  provide 
on  them  a  naval  force  superiour  to  that  of  the  enemy." 

From  this  message,  it  appears,  there  were  four  objects  for 
which  the  forces  were  sent  to  Detroit  under  my  command. 

1.  With  a  general  view  to  the  security  of  the  Michigan  Terri- 
tory. 

2.  In  the  event  of  war,  to  make  such  operations  in  uppermost 
Canada,  as  would  intercept  the  hostile  influence  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  savages. 

3.  To  obtain  the  command  of  the  lake,  on  which  that  part  of 
Canada  borders. 

4.  To  co-operate  with  other  forces  in  that  quarter. 

The  first  object  declared  by  the  President,  is  what  I  have 
stated,  the  security  of  the  Michigan  Territory  against  the  In- 
dians, as  we  then  had  no  other  enemy. 

Being  at  that  time  the  Governour  of  the  territory,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose,  under  the  circumstances  which  existed  with  respect 
to  the  savages,  that  I  felt  a  strong  solicitude  for^J*  safety.  It 
was  indeed  that  motive  alone,  which  induced  me  to  accept  the 
command*    The  troops  being  composed  principally  of  undisct- 
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plined  militia,  and  without  artillery,  is  conclusive  evidence., 
that,  it  was  not  an  army  designed  for  invasion  and  conquest 

Indeed,  it  a  time  of  peace,  and  there  was  no  danger  from 
any  other  quarter  than  from  the  lawless  savages.  No  power 
but  Congress  had  an  authority  to  declare  war,  and  the  President 
had  no  power  to  order  a  militia  force  for  an?  other  purpose  than 
the  «afetr  of  the  country,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  men- 
tioned-  TTiat  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  there  was  anv  other  ob- 
ject  than  the  security  of  the  territory,  is  evident,  from  every 
communication  1  made  to  the  government,  both  previously  to* 
and  after  accepting  the  command.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  was 
perfectly  understood  to  be  my  opinion,  that  the  command  of  the 
lakes  was  not  only  essential  for  a  successful  invasion  of  the  ene- 
my's country  but  for  the  very  existence  of  the  army  1  com- 
manded. 

In  the  next  place,  the  President  informed  Congress,  that  in 
the  event  of  war  it  was  expected  the  forces  under  my  command 
would  make  such  operations  in  uppermost  Canada,  as  would  in- 
tercept the  hostile  influence  of  Great  Britain  over  the  savages. 
It  was  perfectly  understood,  in  the  event  of  war,  that  the  sava- 
_ges  who  resided  in  our  territory  were  not  to  be  employed.  In 
that  event  I  was  directed  to  advise  them  to  remain  quiet  at  their* 
villages,  and  take  no  part  in  a  contest  in  which  they  had  no  in- 
terest, and  to  assure  them  of  protection  and  safety.    This  was 
humane,  and,  had  it  been  practicable,  would  have  been  wise 
policy.    For  a  number  of  years.  1  had  not  only  been  Governour 
of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  but  superintendant  ol  Indian  af- 
fairs.  The  duties  of  this  office  rendered  a  constant  intercourse 
with  them  necessary.    I  had  become  acquainted  with  their  hab- 
its, and  their  ruling  passions.    From  the  knowledge  wl  ich  my 
situation  had  thus  enabled  me  to  acquire  of  their  characters,  I 
well  knew  that  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  of  war  was  sounded,  they 
would  not  follow  this  pacific  advice,  and  remain  indifferent 
spectators.    Hy  the  documents  which  I  have  presented,  and  to 
which  I  have  referred  in  these  numbers,  it  will  be  manifest,  that 
I  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  gave  this  opinion 
to  the  government.    Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  I  did  every 
thing  in  my  power,  in  conformity  to  my  instructions,  to  induce 
them  to  remain  neutral,    tiefore  and  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  I  tent  messages,  with  interpreters  to  the  different  villages, 
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explaining  the  views  of  the  government,  and  enforcing  them 
with  all  the  reasons,  1  was  capable  of  suggesting.  I  likewise 
collected  the  chiefs  in  council,  repeated  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  urged  them  to  restrain  their  warriours,  and  induce 
them  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  great  Father,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.   This  was  all  I  was  authorized  to  do. 

Many  who  joined  the  British  standard  would  have  joined  ours 
if  the  government  would  have  accepted  their  services. 

There  was  no  probabilitv  of  preventing  an  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  British  agents.— Upper  Canada  is  separated  from 
the  United  States  only  bj  an  imaginary  line,  running  through 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  several  hundred  miles,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  distance  on  the  shores  a  wilderness.  It  was  well 
known  to  the  government  that  the  British  had  a  constant  inter- 
course with  those  who  resided  in  our  territory,  ever  since  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  United  States  ;  that  at  an  immense  expense, 
they  furnished  them  with  presents,  consisting  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  clothing,  and  considered  them  as  their  allies  and 
friend  9. 

To  have  guarded  this  immense  wilderness,  and  prevented  the 
hostile  influence  of  the  British,,  was  impossible  with  the  army  I 
commanded. 

In  my  next  number  I  shall  consider  the  other  objects  for  which 
tfie  President  informed  Congress,  the  forces  were  sent  to  De- 
troit, under  my  command. 

\  ■     J  m 

i 

No.  VIII. 

The  next  object  of  my  command,  as  stated  by  the  President,, 
was,  "  To  obtain  the  command  of  the  lake  on  which  that  part 
of  Canada  borders." 

By  this  description  the  President  must  have  meant  lake  Erie. 
There  are  two  important  facts  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  produce  any  evidence  to  prove  them.  One  is,  that  in  the 
year  1312,  when  war  was  declared,  Great  Britain  had  four  or 
five  vessels  of  war  on  this  lake,  some  of  them  carrying  twenty 
cannon,  besides  a  number  of  gun-boats,  all  completely  armed  and 
manned.  The  other  is,  that  the  United  States  had  not  a  single 
armed  vessel,  not  even  a  gun-boat  or  canoe.    It  was  not  even 
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intimated  to  me,  in  any  instruction  that  I  received  from  the 
government,  that  this  was  one  of  the  objects  of  mj  command. 
The  first  knowledge  I  ever  had  of  it,  was  contained  in  this  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

I  cannot  to  the  present  moment  conceive,  notwithstanding  the 
high  authority,  and  the  solemn  manner  in  which  it  was  commu- 
nicated, on  what  grounds  such  an  expectation  was  founded.  It 
certainly  must  have  been  impossible  to  have  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  lake,  without  in  some  way  destroying  the  British 
naval  force,  which  was  established  on  it  In  wlnt  possible  way 
eould  the  Ohio  militia  have  effected  this  object  ? 

Before  I  left  Washington,  it  will  be  *»een  how  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  I  recommended  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  navy 
on  this  lake,  superiour  to  that  of  the  enemy*  in  the  event  of  war. 
If  that  object  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  government  should 
not  think  proper  to  listen  to  this  advice,  I  then  suggested,  as  the 
next  most  expedient  measure,  immediately  on  the  declaration  of 
war,  to  invade  Upper  Canada,  with  a  powerful  army,  by  cros- 
sing the  Niagara  river,  with  which  the  troops  I  commanded 
might  co-operate,  and  by  this  means  take  possession  of  the  whole 
province. 

Thus  being  in  the  possession  of  all  the  harbours  on  the  lake, 
the  navy  would  be  obliged  to  surrender  for  the  want  of  necessary 
supplies.  This  measure  not  being  adopted,  and  not  even  an 
armed  boat  of  any  description  being  provided  on  the  lake,  I  re- 
peat the  question,  on  what  grounds  could  this  expectation  have 
been  formed  ?  That  the  President  was  serious  in  making  this 
communication,  and  at  length  was  satisfied  that  the  opinion  I 
had  so  often  given  was  correct,  clearly  appears  ;  for  in  the  next 
paragraph  of  the  message  he  says,  "  Our  expectation  of  gaining 
the  command  of  the  lake,  by  the  invasion  of  Canada  from  De- 
troit, having  been  disappointed,  measures  were  instantly  taken 
to  provide  a  naval  force  superiour  to  that  of  the  enemy  !" 

I  do  think  this  subject  is  so  plain,  that  no  further  commenta- 
ries on  it  are  necessary ;  and  that  no  blame  can  attach  to  me  for 
not  fulfilling  what  Mr.  Madison,  then  President,  says  was  the 
expectation  of  the  government,  viz.  taking  possession  of  lake 
Erie,  with  no  other  force  than  a  few  Ohio  militia,  when  that  lake 
was  commanded  by  a  naval  armament,  6uch  as  I  have  described. 
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No.  IX. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  evidence,  that  it  was  neither  the 
expectation  of  the  government  nor  my  expectation,  that  the  forces 
sent  to  Detroit  under  my  command  were  sufficient  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada,  I  here  present  the  declaration  of  the  President, 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  to  which  I  have  referred ;  that  they 
were  aenU  in  the  event  of  war,  to  co-operate  with  other  forces  in 
that  quarter. 

This  appears  to  be  conclusive  evidence,  that  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  government  did  not  consider  the  forces  under  my  com- 
mand sufficient  for  this  object. 

The  President,  in  this  message,  did  not  describe  the  nature  of 
the  forces  nor  the  manner  they  were  to  be  employed.  The  rea- 
son undoubtedly  was,  that  none  of  any  description  were  em- 
ployed. From  the  urgency  of  such  provision,  however,  and  the 
arrangements  which  have  since  been  made,  for  the  construction 
of  a  navy  on  Lake  Erie,  and  for  the  organization  of  an  army  it 
must  be  evident,  that  he  referred  to  a  naval  fore*  on  that  lake 
and  a  powerful  army  on  the  eastern  border  of  Upper  Canada, 
which  he  has  since  become  convinced,  it  was  indispensable  to 
provide,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  at  Detroit,  as  the  only 
means  to  a  successful  invasion  of  Canada. 

Had  such  a  navy  been  prepared,  and  such  an  army  been  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  there  is  no  question  but  the 
conquest  of  that  province  would  have  easily  been  effected  during 
that  campaign.  Had,  indeed,  either  of  these  measures  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  results  of  our  military  operations  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  successful  and  prosperous. 

Before  I  left  Washington,  to  take  command  of  the  forces,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  a  navy  agent  had  been  appointed  on  the 
lake,  and  a  distinguished  naval  officer  had  been  ordered  to  re- 
pair to  the  government,  to  receive  his  instructions,  with  respect 
to  what  was  considered  an  important  command  on  the  lakes. 
Every  member  of  the  administration  appeared  to  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  securing  that  communication,  in  the  event 
of  war  ;  General  Dearborn,  the  senior  officer  of  the  army,  was 
at  Washington,  assisting  in  organizing  a  large  army,  to  be  ready 
for  service,  should  a  declaration  of  war  become  necessary.  Be- 
sides the  assurances  I  received  from  the  administration  it  result- 
ed from  our  relative  situation,  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  in 
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the  event  of  war,  the  invasion  of  Canada  would  be  the  first  ob- 
ject For  what  other  purpose  could  so  large  an  army  have  been 
provided  ?  There  was  no  other  British  territory  within  our 
reach,  and  no  other  British  forces  in  a  situation  that  we  could 
approach.  Besides,  by  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada,  we 
should  have  had  the  controul  of  the  Indians,  and  perfect  security 
would  have  been  given  to  our  extensive  and  exposed  frontiers, 
and  have  prevented  the  miseries  of  savage  barbarity.  As  these 
memoirs  are  written,  merely  for  the  purpose  that  the  truth  may 
be  known,  I  shall  make  no  apology,  either  for  prolixity  or  repe- 
tition. I  shall  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  repeat,  that  from  the 
documents  and  circumstances  which  have  been  produced,  the 
following  facts  have  been  fully  substantiated  : — 

That  in  April,  1813,  when  I  accepted  the  command  of  the 
forces  destined  for  Detroit,  it  was  understood,  both  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  myself,  that,  it  being  a  time  of  peace,  these  forces 
were  designed  to  protect  the  northern  frontier  against  the 
depredations  of  the  savages,  and  particularly  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chigan, of  which  I  was  Govcrnour;  and  in  the  event  of  war,  to 
have  co-operated  with  both  naval  and  land  forces  in  the  invasion 
of  Upper  Canada. 

In  the  future  numbers,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army,  after  I  took  the  command  ;  how  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  my  expectations ;  and  how  cruelly,  both  the  army 
and  myself  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  government,  and  Gener- 
cral  Dearborn,,  the  commanding  General. 


No.  X. 

In  leaving  Washington,  in  April,  1812,  to  take  the  command1 
of  the  forces,  assembled  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  I  felt  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  object  of  my  mission.  The  consideration  that  I 
was  clothed  with  the  authority,  and  furnished  with  the  means  of 
affording  safety  and  security  to  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ;  and  particularly  to  those  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
of  which  1  was  governour,  was  soothing  to  my  feelings,  and  ani- 
mating to  my  exertions.  Although  about  thirty  years  had  then 
elapsed,  since  my  sword  had  laid  useless  in  its  scabbard,  and 
time  had  necessarily  enfeebled  my  strength  and  constitution,  yet 
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it  was  impossible  for  ine  to  see  a  country,  in  which,  from  my 
situation,  I  was  so  particularly  interested,  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  savages,  without  raising  an  arm  for  its  safety.  Convinced 
that  the  forces  entrusted  to  my  command  were  .sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier  settlements,  and  the  security  of  the 
territory  while  we  were  at  peace  with  Great  Britain  ;  and 
knowing  that  I  had  communicated  what  measures  in  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  indispensably  necessary  in  the  event  of  war, 
which  communications  had  been  received  as  official  documents, 
and  approved  by  the  government,  and  feeling  a  generous  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  and  honour  of  the  administration,  I  had  lit- 
tle anxiety  with  respect  to  any  consequences  which  might  have 
attended  ray  command. 

,  If  it  were  to  be  roy  fortune  to  protect  the  defenceless  inhab- 
itants of  our  country,  against  the  cruelty  of  savages,  and  pros- 
perity was  to  attend  the  exertions  of  the  army,  they  satisfaction 
of  having  promoted  the  cause  of  humanity,  would  have  been  an 
ample  reward.  But  if,  after  honestly  discharging  ray  duty,  in  the 
best  manner  I  was  capable,  misfortune  was  to  be  my  lot,  I  be- 
lieved that  a  generous  government,  and  a  generous  people  would 
at  least  have  shielded  me  from  censure  and  reproach.  At  that 
.  time,  indeed,  I  considered  there  was  little  or  no  hazard.  It 
was  a  time  of  peace,  with  England,  and  while  that  remained, 
there  was  no  danger  excepting  from  the  savages.  Some  excite- 
ment then  existed,  through  the  influence  of  the  British  Agents, 
in  preparing  them  for  events  which  they  anticipated  might  take 
place. 

In  the  event  of  war  I  considered  that  such  arrangements 
would  have  been  made,  as  would  have  enabled  the  army  I  com- 
manded to  have  operated  with  success  against  the  enemy.  As 
the  government  continued  me  in  the  command  of  the  north  wes- 
tern army,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  1  had  a  right  to  believe, 
that  such  measures  would  have  been  adopted,  as  I  had  stated, 
were  deemed  by  me,  essential  to  success.  The  measures  to 
which  I  alluded  in  the  event  of  war,  I  have  mentioned  were  a 
navy  on  lake  Brie,  sufficient  to  preserve  that  communication, 
and  an  array  of  sufficient  strength,  in  co-operation  with  the  one 
I  commanded,  to  make  a  conquest  of  Upper  Canada.  In  all  these 
communications,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  unless  we  had 
the  benefit  of  this  co-operation,  the  posts  of  Detroit,  Michil- 
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limackinack,  and  Chicago,  would  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

How  I  was  disappointed  in  my  expectations  ;  how  I  was  de- 
ceived by  the  government;  how,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  I 
was  ordered  into  a  situation,  which  it  was  impossible  for  me1  to 
sustain,  and  from  which  there  was  no  retreat;  how  the  officers 
of  the  administration  shamefully  neglected  to  redeem  the  pledge 
they  had  given  me;  and  how  General  Dearborn  the  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  army,  and  afterwards  the  President  of  the  Court  Mar- 
tial, neglected  every  duty,  incident  to  his  command,  and  adopt- 
ed measures,  which  proved  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  army 
I  commanded,  will  be  the  subjects  of  my  future  numbers. 

Before,  however,  I  close  this,  I  will  make  one  further  obser- 
vation. If,  after  the  declaration  ef  war,  the  President  and  other 
officers  of  the  administration,  who  directed  the  military  opera- 
tions, had  changed  their  opinions,  and  believed  that  twelve  hun- 
dred Ohio  militia,  and  three  hundred  regular  troops,  were  suffi- 
cient without  any  naval  force,  to  have  taken  possession  of  lake 
Erie,  and  without  any  reinforcements,  and  without  any  other 
army,  with  which  they  might  have  co-operated,  to  have  invaded 
and  conquered  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  they  ought  to  have 
appointed  an  officer  to  that  command,  of  the  same  opinions*  and 
not  to  have  made  one  responsible,  who  had  repeatedly,  decided- 
ly, and  in  an  official  manner,  declared,  that  in  the  event  of  war, 
without  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  without  a  powerful  army 
for  co-operation,  the  mos,.  disastrous  consequences  would  inev- 
ably  follow. 

That  these  consequences  did  follow,  in  the  manner  I  had 
predicted,  is  well  known,  and  that  under  the  circumstances,  it 
wa9  not  possible  for  me  to  have  prevented  them ;  and  that  they 
were  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  government,  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  General  Dearborn  will  appear  manifest,  trom  the  fu- 
ture statements  I  shall  make,  and  the  documents  and  other  evi- 
dence I  shall  produce. 

By  the  documents  and  evidence  which  have  already  been 
shown,  the  objects  of  the  government  in  detaching  the  forces 
entrusted  to  my  command,  must  be  distinctly  understood.  I 
have  produced  my  communications  to  the  government  explanato- 
ry of  my  own  views :  and  1  likewise  have  exhibited  the  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  .who  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration, 
to  prove  the  views  of  the  government.    In  my  communications, 
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botl»  lefme  and  after  I  was  appointed,  and  accepted  the  com 
maud  of  these  forces,  I  stated  distinctly  my  views,  that  in  time 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  forces  were  competent  to  the 
protection  of  the  frontiers  of  our  conntry  against  the  savages ; 
but  in  the  event  of  war  without  the  co-operation  of  a  naval  force 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  without  the  co-operation  of  an  army  from 
Niagara,  they  were  not  competent  to  the  invasion  of  Canada^ 
and  not  adequate  to  the  protection  of  that  part  of  our  territory. 

And  it  further  appears,  by  the  President's  Message,  that  the 
forces  were  sent  to  Detroit  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  the 
Michigan  territory  against  the  Indians  in  time  of  peace,  and  in 
the  event  of  war  to  intercept  the  hostile  influence  of  the  British 
over  the  savages  ;  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  lake  on  which 
that  part  of  Canada  borders  ;  and  to  co-operate  with  other  forces 
in  that  quarter. 

Upper  Canada  borders  on  lake  Erie  and  the  navigable  lakes 
and  rivers  more  than  four  hundred  miles,  and,  on  what  grounds 
the  expectation  of  the  administration  were  founded,  that  with 
the  forces  I  commanded  I  should  be  able  to  take  the  command 
of  the  lake,  when  commanded  by  a  strong  naval  force  of  the  en- 
emy ;  and  without  any  co-operation  of  any  other  forces,  from 
any  quarter,  are  questions  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 
This  subject  I  wish  distinctly  to  be  understood,  and  1  must  be 
excused  if  I  make  use  of  repetition,  in  the  explanation  of  it. 

I  have  offered  these  documents  to  shew  the  grounds  I  had  to 
expect  the  co-operation  of  other  forces;  and,  that  the  adminis- 
tration became  convinced  that  a  naval  force  was  necessary,  and 
one  was  immediately  ordered,  as  soou  as  it  was  found  that  the 
possession  of  the  lake  could  net  be  obtained  by  the  militia  under 
my  command. 

By  lessons  of  experience,  since  that  period,  we  have  been 
taught  how  important  the  command  of  those  waters  are  to  suc- 
cessful operations  against  the  country. 

General  Harrison,  with  a  force  vastly  t»u  peri  our  to  the  one  I 
commanded,  was  not  able,  after  more  than  a  year,  to  approach 
Within  fifty  miles  of  Maiden,  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  force 
at  Niagara  to  co-operate  with  him ;  and  was  not  able  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  country,  until  after  the  command  of  the 
lake  was  obtained,  by  Commodore  Perry's  glorious  naval  vic- 
tory.  As  soon  as  that  was  obtained,  the  enemy  immediately 
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abandoned  Maiden*  and  the  army  took  possession  of  -the  coun- 
try. The  territory  situated  on  these  navigable  waters  is  so  in- 
sulated, that,  the  power  which  commands  them  will  necessarily 
command  the  country. 




No.  XI. 

Oif  the  10th  of  May,  I  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  Here  I  met  Governour  Meigs,  who  had  made  great  ex- 
ertions in  collecting  the  1200  militia,  which  had  been  ordered 
by  the  President— Their  place  of  rendezvous  was  Dayton.  Al- 
though the  officers  and  soldiers  appeared  to  be  animated  with 
zeal,  yet  in  reviewing  them,  and  inspecting  their  equipments, 
they  were  found  without  discipline,  and  destitute  of  arms  and 
clothing,  necessary  for  military  operations.  Their  arms  were 
totally  unfit  for  use,  the  leather  which  covered  their  cartoucn 
boxes  was  rotten  and  no  better  security  to  the  cartridges  than 
brown  paper ;  many  of  the  men  were  destitute  of  blankets,  and 
other  necessary  clothing ;  no  armourers  were  provided  to  repair 
the  arms;  no  means  had  been  adopted  to  furnish  clothing;  no 
public  stores  to  resort  to,  either  for  good  arms,  or  suitable  cloth- 
ing ;  and  no  powder  in  any  of  the  magazines,  fit  for  use — and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  no  contract,  or  any  measures  adop- 
ted, to  supply  these  troops  with  the  necessary  article  of  provi- 
sions, during  their  march  through  a  wilderness  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles,  until  they  arrived  at  Detroit*  the  place  of  their 
destination.  On  my  own  responsibility,  I  sent  to  powder  mills 
in  Kentucky,  and  purchased  powder,  collected  a  few  blankets* 
and  other  necessary  articles  of  clothing  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Ohio,  and  employed  private  armourers,  at  Cincinnati,  and  Day- 
ton, to  repair  the  arms,  &c. 

These  facts  have  been  stated,  to  shew  the  neglect  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  equiping  and  providing  for  these  troops,  which  in 
their  situation  could  not  be  considered  as  a  force  adequate  to  of- 
fensive operations,  and  to  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

After  the  junction  of  the  4th  United  States  regiment,  which 
consisted  of  300  effective  men,  with  the  1200  militia  at  Urbanna, 
1  commenced  the  march,  early  in  June  from  that  place,  a  fron- 
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tier  town  in  £he  state  of  Ohio,  for  Detroit,  the  distance  of  more 
than  two  hundred  miles. 

After  the  disposition  was  made  for  the  march,  I  was  informed 
that  a  part  of  the  militia,  refused  to  obey  the  order. 

In  the  first  place,  I  directed  their  own  officers,  to  give  them 
positive  orders  to  march,  and  inform  them,  if  they  did  not  obey, 
the  4th  United  States  regiment  would  be  sent  to  compel  them.  ^ 
They  still  refused,  and  a  part  of  the  4th  regiment  was  marched 
to  their  station,  and  they  obeyed.  This  fact  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  Col.  Miller  of  that  regiment,  and  I  have  stated  it, 
to  shew,  when  I  first  took  the  command  of  these  troops,  the 
want  of  discipline,  and  the  mutinous  spirit  which  prevailed, — 
and  that  the  authority  of  their  officers,  was  not  sufficient  to  com- 
mand their  obedience,  and  that  nothing  but  the  bayonets  of  the 
4th  regiment  could  have  the  effect. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  labours  and  fatigues,  of  the 
army  in  the  march.  It  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  country 
was  a  wilderness,  and  the  difficulties  in  marching  an  army 
through  it  will  be  apparent  It  is,  however,  a  justice  due  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  to  say,  that  all  the  labours  of  opening  a  road> 
building  bridges  and  causeways,  and  indeed  all  the  fatigues,  in- 
cident to  su  h  a  march,  were  borne  with  patience,  and  every 
possible  exertion  was  made  to  effect  the  object  of  the  march. 
On  the  rout  the  army  built  four  blockhouses,  which  were  garri- 
soned by  the  invalids,  who  were  unable  to  accompany  the  army. 
The  object  in  building  these  blockhouses,  was  the  convenience 
of  re-enforcements,  and  the  security  of  convoys. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  war,  dated  the  18th  of  June,  informing  me  of  the  declaration  of 
war.  It  was  in  these  words — *•  Sir,  war  is  declared  against 
Great  Britain.  Vou  will  be  on  your  guard,  proceed  to  your 
post  with  all  possible  expedition,  make  such  arrangements  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  wait  for  further  orders. " 

The  day  before  this  letter  was  received,  the  quarter- master, 
had  been  directed  to  hire  a  small  vessel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids 
of  the  Miami,  to  transport  the  invalids,  and  the  baggage,  &c.  not 
wanted  on  the  march  to  Detroit  The  horses  being  worn  down 
on  the  march,  rendered  this  measure,  in  my  opinion,  expedient 
At  this  time  I  had  received  no  information  of  the  declaration  of 
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war,  and  did  not  consider,  there  was  any  hazard  in  the  measure. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  1  received  a  letter  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, dated  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  June,  directing  roe  to 
march  to  Detroit,  with  all  possible  expedition.  Id  that  letter, 
not  one  word  was  said  respecting  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
British  garrison,  at  Maiden  having  a  number  of  days  before  re- 
ceived the  information,  this  vessel  was  taken  in  passing  that  for- 
tress. The  court  martial  could  not  find  any  ground  to  censure  me 
for  employing  that  vessel,  as  I  had  no  information  of  the  declar- 
ation of  war,  and  was  obliged  to  acquit  me  of  the  charge  growing 
out  of  that  event.  The  circumstances  of  this  transaction,  are 
particularly  related  in  my  defence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  I  did  not  receive  information  of  the  war, 
until  fourteen  days  after  it  was  declared,  that  the  British  garri- 
son had  official  knowledge  of  it  four  or  five  days  sooner,  that  it 
is  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  I  might  have  received  it  eight 
days  earlier,  as  I  actually  did  receive  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  war,  on  the  24th  of  June,  dated  on  the  same  day  (viz.)  the 
18th  of  June,  in  the  morning,  which  gave  no  information  of  the 
declarat  ion  of  war. 

The  person  who  brought  me  this  letter  announcing  the  war, 
informed  me  he  was  employed  by  the  post  master  of  Cleveland, 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  that  it  was  brought  in  the  mail,  to  'that 
post  office.  In  time  of  peace  with  England,  there  could  have 
been  but  one  opinion,  with  respect  to  engaging  this  vessel;  in 
the  manner  it  was  employed.  Having  no  information  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  I  must  necessarily  have  believed,  it  was  a 
time  of  peace,  and  consequently  no  blame  could  be  attached  to 
me.    This  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  martial. 

It,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  I  had  sent  this  unarmed  vessel 
to  Detroit,  with  the  sick  of  the  army,  the  medical  stores,  intrench- 
ing tools,  &c.  knowing  she  must  pass  the  British  fortress  at  Am- 
hcrstburg.  it  would  have  been  treason,  for  which  I  ought  to  have 
been  punished.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  mar- 
tial on  this  subject — "The  evidence  on  the  subject  having  been 
publicly  given,  H  e  court  deem  it  proper,  in  justice  to  the  accus- 
ed, to  say,  that  thev  do  not  believe,  from  any  thing  which  has 
appeared  before  them,  that  Brigadier  General  William  hull  has 
committed  treason  against  the  United  States. '> 
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It  appears  then  by  the  opinion  of  the  court,  founded  on  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses,  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  that  iir 
this  respect,  there  wa3  no  fault  on  my  part.  But  here  was  a- 
serious  public,  disaster,  the  first  which  had  happened  to  the  army 
I  commanded,  and  occasioned  by  the  fault  or  neglect  of  some 
officer  of  the  government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  me  the  ear- 
liest possible  information  of  the  war.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
government,  that  1  was  in  a  wilderness,  filled  with  hostile  sava- 
ges, and  approaching  a  British  garrison,  that  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  war,  would  have  given  the  enemy  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  in  the  situation  I  was  placed.  It  is  impossible  that 
stronger  reasons  could  have  existed,  to  render  it  necessary,  that 
I  should  have  received  the  earliest  information  of  the  war.  What 
measures  were  taken  to  give  me  this  information?  A  letter  was 
put  into  the  post-office,  and  sent  a  circuitous  rout  to  Cleveland 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  the  post -master  at  that  place  was  re- 
quested to  send  it  through  a  wilderness  of  about  an  hundred 
miles,  to  me.  This  letter,  announcing  this  important  event,  was 
travelling  fourteen  days  before  it  reached  me,  when  I  had  re- 
ceived one  in  si::  days  from  Washington,  dated  on  the  same  day. 
Who  tJren,  I  seriously  ask,  was  in  fault  ?  If  I  had  received  infor- 
mation of  the  war,  as  early  as  the  government  might  have  com- 
municated  it  to  me,  this  vessel  would  not  have  been  employed, 
and  this  misfortune  would  not  have  happened.  Every  effort  was 
attempted  to  make  me  the  guilty  cause  in  the  prosecution,  but 
without  success.  Could  treason  have  been  proved  by  the  opin- 
ions of  witnesses,  the  case  would  undoubtedly  have  been  differ- 
ent ;  but  that  would  have  been  too  great  an  outrage  on  establish- 
ed principles.  Opinions,  however,  were  reserved  for  another 
charge  against  me,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  course  of 
these  memoirs. 

On  this  subject,  I  am  sure  you  will  acquit  me  of  all  censure, 
and  place  the  fault  at  the  door  of  the  administration  by  whose 
neglect,  the  disaster  was  occasioned. 

I  ask  you,  fellow  citizens,  what  must  have  been  my  feelings, 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  that  army,  when  I  found  that  the 
enemy  had  received  information  of  the  declaration  of  war,  a 
number  of  days  before  it  had  been  communicated  to  me.  Espe- 
cially, as  Maiden  was  about  sixty  miles  farther  from  Washing- 
ton, than  my  situation  at  the  time  it  was  received.    Had  I  not 
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as  much  cause  to  declare,  there  was  treason  at  Washington,  at 
the  administration  had  to  declare  there  was*  treason  in  my  camp? 

There  was  no  act  which  I  committed,  and  no  duty  which  I 
omitted;  which  could  create  the  least  foundation  for  the  charge. 
The  administration  had  omitted  giving  me  the  earliest  informa- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  war,  which  had  been  attended  with  the 
most  serious  consequences  to  the  army.  1  have  been  the  more 
particular  on  this  subject,  on  account  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  government,  in  charging  me  with  treason,  for  an  unfortu- 
nate event,  which  was  caused  by  its  own  neglect 
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It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  department  of  war,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of 
July  1812,  which  is  transcribed  in  the  former  number,  contain- 
ed a  positive  order  to  march  the  army  to  Detroit,  and  there 
wait  for  further  orders.  This  order  being  positive,  no  other 
alternative  remained,  but  obedience-  In  reflecting  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  considerations  forced  themselves  on  my  mind* 
I  had  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  Detroit  would  be  a  suitable  situation  for  forces, 
designed  to  protect  that  territory,  and  the  northern  frontier  against 
the  savages,  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  they  could  re- 
ceive all  necessary  supplies  by  the  communication  of  the  lake. 
But  in  the  event  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  I  had  officially  stat- 
ed, that  without  a  navy  on  Lake  Erie,  that  communication 
would  be  entirely  closed  against  us.  I  had  likewise  stated  in 
that  event,  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  supplies  in  any  other  way. 

Indeed  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  country,  that  there  would  be  no  other 
mode  of  obtaining  supplies,  but  from  the  settled  parts  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  through  the  wilderness  which  1  had  passed,  and 
was  passing,  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  filled  with 
hostile  savages.  When  the  important  event  of  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain  was  announced,  I  received  no  as- 
surances from  the  Government,  that  any  preparation  was  made 
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*to  preserve  the  communication  of  the  lake.  I  received  no  as- 
surances that  any  re-enforcements  were  in  readiness,  to  make 
such  establishments  on  the  road  I  had  opened  through  the  wil- 
derness, as  would  give  security  to  convoys,  from  the  state  of 
Ohio.  I  received  no  assurance  that  any  army  was  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  the  forces  I  commanded,  in  making  offensive 
operations.  At  that  moment,  I  anticipated  what  must  be  the 
fate  of  my  army,  unless  the  measures  I  have  stated,  were 
adopted. 

Notwithstanding  these  reflections,  T  knew  the  first  duty  of  a 
soldier  was  to  obey  orders ;  and  in  obedience  to  them,  I  march- 
ad  the  army  to  Detroit  with  all  possible  expedition. 

In  passing  a  large  Indian  village,  the  residence  of  the  Wy- 
ondots,  nearly  opposite  the  British  fort  at  Maiden,  and  only 
separated  from  my  rout  by  the  Detroit  river,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  British  commanding  officer,  to  have  crossed  the  riv- 
er and  attacked  the  army  on  its  march  through  a  hideous  swamp, 
which  we  entered  after  passing  this  Indian  village.   At  this 
time,. having  been  informed  of  the  war,  a  large  body  of  the  mi- 
litia of  Upper  fcanada,  had  re-enforced  the  British  garrison,  and 
all  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians  had  been  invited  to  join  its 
standard.    Every  preparation  was  made  for  it,  on  the  morning 
of  the  Sth  of  July.    It  was  only  prevented  by  a  communication 
the  night  before,  which  I  caused  to  be  made,  by  a  confidential  . 
inhabitant  of  Maiden,  then  in  my  camp,  to  a  friend  of  his  who 
resided  in  Maiden,  and  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  command- 
ing officer.    The  information  ,  communicated  was,  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  army  to  march  to  Detroit,  that  all  the 
boats  had  been  collected  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  that  can- 
non had  been  sent  for,  from  Detroit,  and  that  my  intention  was 
to  cross  the  river,  and  attack  the  fort.    This  information  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  commanding  officer,  which 
induced  him  to  abandoned  the  enterprize,  and  concentrate  all 
his  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  fort.   This  manoeuvre  I  deem- 
ed neeessary,  as  the  forces  I  commanded  had  been  about  a 
-month  in  the  wilderness,  on  the  hardest  fatigue,  opening  a  road 
and  not  in  a  situation  for  discipline,  or  preparation  for  action. 
Besides  the  ground  was  well  calculated  for  Indian  warfare,  and 
we  had  no  field  artillery  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  enemy,  which 
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might  easily  have  been  transported  across  the  river.   By  thia 
stratagem  the  troops  passed  this  fortress  without  annoyance,  and 
that  evening  arrived  at  Detroit    After  a  inarch  of  so  much 
hardship  and  fatigue,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  permit  both 
officers  and  soldiers  to  rest  from  their  labours  for  a  few  days. 
The  time  was  however  employed  in  washing  their  clothes, 
cleaning  and  repairing  their  arms*    All  the  armourers  at  De- 
troit were  engaged,  assisting  in  this  necessary  work.^  The  ene- 
my were  directly  opposite  at  this  time,  erecting  fortifications  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.   An  impatience  was  excited,  and  a  strong 
wish  manifested  among  both  officers  and  men,  to  cross  the  riv- 
er and  commence  offensive  operations.    In  consequence  of  this, 
I  called  a  council,  of  war,  consisting  of  the  field  officers,  and 
communicated  to  them  the  instructions  I  had  received  from  the 
government,  "  that  I  was  to  march  with  all  possible  expedition 
to  Detroit  and  there  wait  for  further  or'ers."    I  informed  them 
that  I  did  not  consider  myself  authorized  by  those  instructions 
\to  invade  the  enemy's  territory,  and^I  wished  them  to  give  such 
eiplanations,  as  would  allay  the  impatience  which  had  been  ex- 
cited.  Notwithstanding  this  communication,  the*  officers  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  was  expedient  immediately  to  cross 
and  take  possession  of  the  opposite  bank.    I  then  informed 
them,  as  long  as  I  commanded  that  army,  I  should  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  Government.   The  circumstances  of  this  Council, 
are  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Cass,  who  was  a  mem 
ber  of  it,  and  are  only  stated,  to  shew  the  temper  and  inexperi- 
ence of  my  officers,  and  the  difficulty  of  ray  command.  This 
was  but  four  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Detroit.  On 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  after  the  council  was  dismissed,  I  receiv- 
ed a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  department  of  war,  author- 
izing me  to  commence  offensive  operations.   This  letter  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  I  shall  here  recite  the.  part  of  it,  which' 
relates  to  offensive  operations. 

War  Department,  June  24/A,  1812. 

Sir, 

By  niy  letter  of  the  18th  inst  you  were  informed  that  war 
was  declared  against  Great  Britain.  Herewith  enclosed,  you 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  act,  and  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion,' and  you  are  authorized  to  commence  offensive  operations 
accordingly. 
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Should  the  force  under  jour  command  be  equal  to  the  enter- 
prise, consistent  witli  the  safety  of  your  own  posts,  you  will 
tak<-  possession  of  Maiden,  and  extend  your  conquests  as  cir- 
cumstances may  justify. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  EUSTI£. 

On  the  same  evening  this  letter  was  received,  the  following 
answer  was  given.  < 

Detroit,  9th  July,  1812. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  June.  The  army 
under  my  command  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  July  inst  Every 
effort  has  been  and  is  still  making,. by  the  British  to  collect  the 
Indians  under  their  standard.  They  have  a  large  number.  I  am 
preparing  boats,  and  shall  pass  the  river  in  a  few  days  The 
British  have  established  a  post,  directly  opposite  this  place  —I 
have  confidence  in  dislodging  him,  and  being  in  possession  of 
the  opposite  bank.  I  have  little  time  to  write  :  every  thing  will 
be  done  that  is  possible  to  do. 

The  British  command  the  water  and  the  savages. 

I  do  not  think  the  force  here  equal  to  the  reduction  of  Am- 
herstburg  (meaning  the  fort  at  Maiden ;)  you  therefore  must  not 
be  too  sanguine. 

.  (Signed)  W  ILLIAM  HULL. 

Hon.  Wm.  Eustis. 

By  the  letter  which  has  just  been  recited  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  of  the  24th  of  June,  and  received  by  me  at  Detroit,  the 
9th  of  July,  I  was  authorized, 

1st.  To  commence  offensive  operations. 

2d.  Should  the  force  under  my  command  be  equal  to  the  en- 
terprise, consistent  with  the  safety  of  our  own  posts,  I  was  to 
take  possession  of  Maiden,  and  extend  my  conquests,  as  cir- 
cumstances might  justify. 

As  soon  as  I  received  this  letter  I  determined  to  cross  the 
river,  and  take  possession  of  the  bank  opposite  Detroit.  For 
this  purpose,  all  the  boats  and  canoes  belonging  to  the  inhabi- 
tants were  collected  and  repaired.  There  were  none  belonging 
to  the  public.  On  the  1 1th  of  July  a  sufficient  number  had  been 
collected  to  carry  over  about  four  hundred  men.  As  the  enemy 
was  in  considerable  force  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  as  I  could 
not  carry  over  more  than  four  hundred  men  at  once,  I  thought 
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It  expedient  (o  draw  off  his  attention,  as  much  as  possible,  from 
the  )  -  nt  where  it  was  my  intention  to  cross.  This  point  was 
at  Bloody  Bridge,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Detroit.  For 
this  purpose  I  ordered  all  the  boats  on  the  1 1th,  towards  even- 
ing, to  pass  down  the  river,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  to  con- 
tinue ow  the  town  until  dark,  and  then  silently  to  return  to 
the  station  at  Bloody  Bridge.  This  movement  had  the  desired 
eftV;t.  The  enemy  retreated  in  the  night  below  Sandwich,  and 
at  day  light  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  army  passed  the 
river,  and  landed  without  any  opposition. 
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As  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  of  war  of  the 
24th  of  June,  authorized  me  to  commence  offensive  operations, 
an<l  gives  assurances,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada,  of  protection,  in  their  persons,  property,  and 
rights  ;  I  shall  now  state  the  reasons,  which  induced  me  to  make 
the  invasion,  and  issue  the  proclamation,  when  the  army  landed 
on  the  Canada  shore. 

The  authority  given  to  commence  offensive  operations,  was 
absolute.  There  was  no  qualifications. — Nothing  was  left  to 
my  discretion.  The  intention  of  this  order  is  very  clearly  ex- 
plained, by  another  order  contained  in  the  same  letter, 

"  Should  the  force  under  my  command  be  equal  to  the  enter- 
prise, consistent  with  the  safety  of  our  other  posts,  I  was  order- 
ed to  take  possession  of  Maiden.  &c  "  In  this  case,  the  authori- 
ty was  not  absolute,  but  the  measure  was  left  to  my  discretion. 
If,  therefore,  I  had  not  commenced  offensive  operations,  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  government  would  have  been  disappointed. 

Situated,  however,  as  this  army  was,  there  were  other  very 
strong  reasons  for  the  measure.  The  enemy  were  erecting  for- 
tifications on  the  opposite  bank,  directly  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Detroit  This  bank  is  a  little  more  elevated,  than  the  one  on 
the  American  side  of  the  river.  Had  the  enemy,  therefore, 
been  permitted  to  have  finished  the  fortifications,  and  armed 
them  with  cannon,  the  town  of  Detroit  would  have  been  greatly 
annoyed,  and  the  situation  of  the  army  made  uncomfortable. 
T#  dislodge  the  enemy  from  this  position,  1  thought  both  ex- 
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pedient  and  necessary.  The  possession  of  both  banks,  would 
give  us  the  command  of  the  river,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
sending  supplies  to  the  garrisons  on  Lake  Huron. 

There  were  other  objects,  under  the  circumstances  I  was 
placed,  which  rendered  the  measure  expedient.  The  delay  of 
only  one  or  two  days,  in  collecting  and  repairing  the  boats,  and 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations  increased  the  impatience, 
which  had  been  before  manifested  and  it  arose  almost  to  mutiny. 
This  spirit  was  fostered,  and  inflamed  generally  by  the  officers 
of  the  militia  j  what  the  motives  were,  whether  they  were  an 
expectation  of  plunder,  I  will  net  pretend  to  say.  With  many 
of  them,  however,  they  proved  to  be  an  unsteady,  wayward 
fpirit ;  as  about  two  hundred  of  them  refused  to  accompany  the 
army,  alledging  as  a  reason,  that  by  law,  and  by  their  engage- 
ments, they  were  not  obliged  to  march  out  of  the  U.  States. 

Another  object,  which  I  considered  of  great  importance,  was, 
to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  savages,  and  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  British 
standard. 

I  confidently  hoped,  when  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  possession  of  their  country,  and  in  a  situation; 
to  afford  them  protection,  it  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to 
them  to  remain  quietly  at  their  homes,  and  take  no  part  in  the 
war. 

I  believed,  when  the  Indians  discovered  the  American  stand- 
ard erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  it  would  have  a  favoura- 
ble effect,  and  induce  them  to  return  to  their  villages,  and  take 
no  part  in  a  war,  in  which  they  bad  no  interest.  At  this  time 
there  was  no  information  that  Michillimackinack  had  Ifen,  and 
there  were  some  grounds,  that  these  expectations  would  be 
realized. 

There  was  another  reason,  which  most  powerfully  urged  me  to 
take  possession  of  the  enemy's  country.  It  was  to  draw  from 
it  provisions  and  forage  for  the  support  of  my  army,  and  to  in- 
tercept, as  far  as  possible,  the  supplies  from  the  river  Le 
Trench,  to  the  British  garrison  at  Maiden.  In  the  course  of 
these  memoirs,  I  shall  exhibit  the  small  quantities  of  provisions, 
which  were  at  Detroit,  the  5th  of  July,  on  my  arrival,  that  none 
arrived  afterwards,  that  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  there  was 
not  a  sufficiency  for  the  inhabitants,  and  that  the  whole  stock 
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Would  have  been  exhausted,  long  before  the  capitulation,  had 
not  an  additional  supply  been  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada.  The  supply  indeed  was  small,  but.  it  had  a  double 
operation  ;  as  it  increased  our  stock  and  diminished  that  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  taken  principally  from  mills  on  the  river  Le 
Trench,  where  it  had  been  prepared  for  the  garrison  at  Maiden. 
I  hav.-  stated  these  reasons,  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  not  that 
the  government  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  charges  against 
me.  This  indeed,  could  not  have  been  done,  because  it  was 
by  its  own  order ;  but  I  have  done  it  to  satisfy  some  of  my  fel- 
low citizens  of  its  expediency,  who  have  attached  blame  to  me 
for  the  measure,  under  the  circumstances,  in  which  J  was  placed. 
Had  it  not  been  done  by  the  orders  of  the  government,  there  is 
no  doubt  it  would  have  been  owe  of  the  first  charges  against  me* 
for  which  I  should  have  been  condemned. 

These  are  the  reasons,  which  induced  me  to  commei.ee  offen- 
sive operations,  and  not  with  a  view  to  storm  the  British  fort 
at  Maiden,  with  undisciplined  and  mutinous  militia.  My  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  has  been  recited,  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  on  this  subject,  I  repeat  the  words.  44  The  Bri- 
tish command  the  water  and  the  savages ;  I  do  not  think  the 
force  here  equal  to  the  reduction  of  Amherstburg,  (the  fort  at 
Maiden,)  you  therefore  must  not  be  too  sanguine.  '* 


No.  XIV. 

On  therfubject  of  the  number  which  I  shall  now  present  to 
you,  I  fell  more  interest  tljan  on  any  other  which  has  been  or 
will  be  discussed.  It  is  the  proclamation  which  I  issued  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada.  This  was  not  made  an  article  of  charge 
against  me,  because  it  would  have  re-acted  on  the  administra- 
tion. By  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  24th  June, 
and  which  was  received  before  the  proclamation  was  issued,  I 
Was  authorized,  when  I  commenced  offensive  operations,  to 
give  assurances  of  protection  to  the  inhabitants,  in  their  per- 
sons, property,  and  rights.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
clamation, and  the  substance  of  it  was  authorized  in  this  letter, 
and  the  other  parts  of  it  contained  reasons  to  induce  the  inhabi- 
tants not  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest.   1  shall  endeavour  to 
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give  it  a  fair  and  candid  explanation,  and  state  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  issue  it  in  the  form  it  appeared.  What- 
ever opinion  you  may  form  of  it— whether  it  meets  with  your 
approbation  or  disapprobation — I  pledge  myself  to  produce  au- 
thentic testimony,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  it  was  sent 
to  the  government,  approved  by  the  government,  and  conse- 
quently became  the  act  of  the  government ;  and  that,  in  publish- 
ing it,  I  was  influenced  by 'pure  and  honourable  motives. 

1  feel  the  more  solicitude  on  this  subject,  because,  many  hon- 
ourable men,  who  have  approved  of  my  conduct  generally,  dur- 
ing that  campaign,  have  not  been  satisfied  with  every  part  of 
the  proclamation.  As  many  of  you,  perhaps,  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it,  I  shall  here  transcribe  the  whole  of  it; 
after  which,  I  shall  give  such  explanations  as  in  my  opinion  the 
text  will  justify. 

By  William  Hull,  Governour  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
and  Commanding  the  North  Western  Army* 

A  PROCLAMATION*. 

Inhabitants  of  Canada, 

After  thirty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  United  States 
have  been  driven  to  arms.  The  injuries  and  aggressions,  the 
insults  and  indignities  of  Great  Britain  have  once  more  left 
them  no  alternative  but  manly  resistance  or  unconditional  sub- 
mission. The  army  under  my  c<  mmand  has  invaded  your 
country ;  the  standard  of  the  Union  now  waves  over  the  territo- 
ry of  Canada.  To  the  peaceable,  unoffending  inhabitants,  it 
brings  neither  danger  nor  difficulty.  I  come  to  find  enemies, 
not  to  make  them.    I  come  to  protect,  not  to  injure  you. 

Separated  by  an  immense  ocean  and  an  extensive  wilderness 
from  Great  Britain,  you  have  no  participation  in  her  councils, 
no  interest  in  her  conduct.  You  have  felt  tier  tyranny,  you  have 
seen  her  injustice.  But  I  do  not  ask  you  to  ayenge  the  one  or 
redress  the  other.  The  United  States  are  sufficiently  powerful 
to  afford  every  security  consistent  with  their  rights  and  your  ex- 
pectations. I  tender  to  you  the  invaluable  blessings  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious*  liberty,  and  their  necessary  result ;  in- 
dividual and  general  prosperity  :  that  liberty  which  gave  deci- 
sion to  our  councils  and  energy  to  our  conduct,  in  a  struggle  for 
independence,  which  conducted  us  safely  and  triumphantly 
through  the  stormy  period  of  the  revolution—- that  liberty  whick 
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raised  us  to  an  elevated  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world  f 
and  which  afforded  h  greater  measure  of  peace  and  security,  of 
wealth  and  improvement,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
people. 

In  the  name  of  my  country,  and  the  authority  of  government, 
I  promise  you  protection,  to  your  persona,  property,  and  righta. 
Remain  at  your  homes,  pursue  your  peaceful  and  customary 
avocations  ;  raise  not  your  hands  against  your  brethren.  Many 
of  your  fathers  fought  for  the  freedom  and  independence  we  now 
enjoy.    Being  children,  therefore,  of  the  same  family  with  us, 
and  heirs  to  the  same  heritage,  the  arrival  of  an  army  of  friends 
must  be  hailed  by  you,  with  a  cordial  welcome.     You  will  be 
emancipated  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  restored  to  the 
dignified  station  of  freemen.    Had  I  any  doubt  of  eventual  sue-  1 
cess,  I  might  ask  your  assistance,  but  I  do  not,  I  come  prepar- 
ed for  every  contingency.    I  have  a  force  which  will  break 
down  all  opposition,  and  that  force  is  but  the  vanguard  of  a 
much  greater.    If  contrary  to  your  own  interest,  and  the  just 
expectations  of  my  country,  you  should  take  a  part  in  the  ap- 
proaching contest,  you  will  be  considered  as  enemies,  and  the 
horrours  and  calamities  of  war  will  stalk  before  you.  If  the  bar- 
barous and  savage  policy  of  Great  Britain  be  pursued,  and  the 
savages  be  let  loose  to  murder  our  citizens  and  butcher  our  wo- 
men and  children,  this  war  will  be  a  war  of  extermination.  The  , 
first  stroke  of  the  tomahawk,  the  first  attempt  with  the  scalping 
knife,  will  be  the  signal  of  one  indiscriminate  scene  of  desola- 
tion.  No  white  man  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  an  Indian 
will  be  taken  prisoner— instant  death  will  be  his  lot.    If  the 
dictates  of  reason,  duty,  justice,  and  humanity,  cannot  prevent 
the  employment  of  a  force  which  respects  no  rights,  and  knows 
no  wrong,  it  will  be  prevented  by  a  severe  and  relentless  sys- 
tem of  retaliation.   I  doubt  not  your  courage  and  firmness,  I 
will  not  doubt  your  attachment  to  liberty.    If  you  tender  your 
services  voluntarily,  they  will  be  accepted  readily.   The  Unit- 
ed States  offer  you  peace,  liberty,  and  security.    Your  choice 
lies  between  these  and  war,  slavery  or  destruction.  Choose 
then ;  choose  wisely,  and  may  He  who  knows  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  fate  of  nations,  guide  you 
to  the  result  the  most  compatible  with  your  rights  and  interest, 
your  peace  and  happiness.  WILLIAM  HULLt 
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Before  I  proceed  to  any  particular  explanations,  I  ask  you  to 
bear  in  mind  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed  by  the  orders 
•f  the  government.  I  was  in  an  enemy's  country,  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  body  of  militia,  and  a  few  regulars,  (the  num- 
bers will  hereafter  be  described)  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  any  magazines  of  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  or 
re-enforcements. '  The  enemy  with  which  I  had  to  contend,  was 
all  the  Hrittsh  troops  in  Upper  Canada,  all  the  militia  of  that 
province,  and  all  the  northern  and  western  Indians,  frith,  in  the 
territory  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  together  with  all  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  North-west 
Company. 

Placed  in  this  insulated  situation,  by  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  surrounded  by  all  the  veteran  British  troops  in 
Upper  Canada,  a  powerful  militia,  subject  to  the  command 
of  the  British  governour  of  the  province,  who  was  the  general  of 
the  army ;  with  but  a  9mall  stock  of  provisions  on  hand  and  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  further  supply,  as  the  lake  was  com- 
manded by  a  British  naval  squadron,  and  the  only  communica- 
tion by  land,  a  wilderness  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
filled  with  hostile  savages ;  I  saw  no  possibility  of  even  sustain 
ing  my  situation,  unless  the  militia  could  be  prevented  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  war,  and  joining  the  British  standard. 

A  large  portion  of  the  population  of  that  province  had  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States.  They  had  been  educated  with 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  independence;  and  some  of  them, 
and  many  of  their  fathers,  had  fought  and  bled  in  our  revo- 
lutionary contest  They  were  situated  more  than  three  thous- 
and miles  from  the  country  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and 
had  no  participation  or  interest  in  the  measures  it  adopted. 
Having  for  a  number  of  years  lived  in  their  neighbourhood,  I 
had  often  heard  them  express  the  injustice  and  oppression  they 
suffered,  and  their  nutural  right,  and  strong  wishes,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  same  freedom  and  independence  which  their  breth- 
ren of  the  United  States  enjoyed,  and  under  which  they  were 
so  prosperous  and  happy.  They  were  informed  that  the  force 
I  had  was  but  the  vanguard  of  a  much  greater.  I  considered 
that  I  had  solid  grounds  to  make  this  declaration. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  was  authorized  to 
pledge  the  faith  of  the  government,  that  they  should  be  protect- 
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ed  in  their  persons,  property,  and  rights.  Could  I  have  believ- 
ed that  the  government  would  have  authorized  me  to  have  made 
this  pledge,  without  furnishing  the  means  of  redeeming  it  ?  I 
beg  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  look  back,  and  consider  what 
took  place*  before  I  left  Washington,  on  this  subject.  In  my 
official  communications  to  the  government,  I  stated,  that  in  the 
event  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
mand the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  by  a  naval  force  superiour  to  that 
of  the  enemy  ;  to  provide  re-enforcements,  to  secure  the  com- 
munication through  the  wilderness  I  was  to  penetrate — and  a 
powerful  army,  to  co-operate  from  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  which  border  on  the  east  part  of  the  lake  :  that, 
without  these  measures,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  sustain 
my  situation  ;  and  the  ports  of  Detroit,  Michillimackanack,  and 
Chicago,  would  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  I  hope, 
and  indeed  believe,  you  will  be  satisfied,  there  were  sufficient 
p  ounds  on  my  part  for  making  this  declaration. 

I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  proclamation  which  regards  the 
♦  Indians,  and  the  employment  of  them  in  the  war  by  the  British 
governments  It  is  well  known,  that  the  mode  of  Indian  war- 
fare is  to  give  no  quarter.  After  torturing  their  prisoners  in 
the  most  inhuman  manner,  they  put  them  to  death,  unless  they 
believe  they  will  be  useful  to  them  as  slaves,  or  they  can  obtain 
an  high  ransom  for  them.  In  their  warfare,  they  have  no  respect 
to  age,  to  women,  or  children ;  wherever  their  power  extends,  it 
becomes  an  indiscriminate  scene  of  desolation ;  and,  on  their 
part,  a  war  of  extermination. 

In  the  former  wars,  it  is  well  known,  that  many  of  the  Cana- 
dians have  joined  their  bands,  and  in  every  respect  assumed 
their  dress,  and  so  assimilated  themselves  to  them,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  distinction.  If  it  is  the  Indian  mode  of 
warfare  to  give  no  quarter,  it  is  certainly  proper  for  those 
against  whom  they  fight  to  observe  the  same  rule.  If  white  men 
paint  and  disfigure  themselves,  and  assume  the  dress  of  Indians, 
and  fight  by  their  sides  in  war,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can- 
not be  distinguished,  I  ask  whether  it  is  not  proper  to  treat  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  Indians.  By  a  reference  to  General 
Brocks  proclamation,  in  answer  to  mine,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
justified  this  mode  of  warfare  of  his  savage  allies. 
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It  is  observed,  if  the  barbarous  and  ravage  policy  of  Wreej 
Britain  be  pursued,  and  the  savages  are  let  loose  to  murder 
our  citizens,  and  butcher  our  women  and  children,  this  war 
will  be  a  war  of  extermination.  Tt  then  states,  that  if  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  duty,  justice,  and  humanity  cannot  prevent  the 
employment  of  a  force,  which  respects  no  rights,  and  knows  no 
wrongs,  it  will  be  prevented  by  a  severe  and  relentless  system 
of  retaliation. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  all  these  declarations  are  grounded 
on  'he  principle  of  retaliation ;  this  principle,  I  have  ever  been 
taught  by  the  high  authority  of  the  laws  of  nations,  is  well 
founded  and  just.  The  whole  proclamation  has  been  recited  * 
and  I  beg  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  that  the  threatening 
declarations  are  hypothetical ;  that,  if  the  enemy  pursue  this 
barbarous  policy  we  must  retaliate  in  our  own  defence. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  day  after  it  was  published,  a  copy  of 
it  was  sent  to  the  government.  The  paragraph  of  the  letter  is 
in  these  words  : — "  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  to  the  • 
inhabitants,  which  I  hope  will  be  approved  by  the  government. 
Two  hundred  copies  have  been  printed  and  are  in  circulation." 
See  HuW$  Trial,  page  10  of  the  Index.  Here  follow  several 
extracts  of  letters  received  from  the  war  department,  in  reply 
to  my  letters  about  that  date. 

«  War  Department  Aug.  1,1812. 

"  Sir:  Your  letters  of  the  13th  and  14th,  together  with  your 
proclamation,  have  been  received.  Your  operations  are  ap- 
proved by  the  President " 

In  another  letter,  dated  on  the  same  day  the  proclamation 
1      waa  received,  the  Secretary  of  war  says  :  "  The  progress  you 
have  made,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  it,  are  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  President." 

In  another  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  the  8th 
of  August,  eight  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  proclamation,  he 
says  :  "  Your  letters  of  the  21st  and  22d  of  July  have  been  re- 
ceived and  your  arrangements  are  approved  by  the  President" 

These  letters  have  lately  been  obtained  from  the  war  office, 
and  are  certified  to  be  true  copies. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  the  records  of  the  war  office,  that  my 
letter  of  the  13th  of  July,  enclosing  the  proclamation,  was  re- 
ceived on  the  1st  of  August;  that  on  the  same  day,  the  Secreta- 
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r.y  wrote  me  a  letter,  acknowledging;  the  reeeipt  of  it,  and  say- 
ing that  my  operations  were  approved  by  the  President. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Secretary  wrote  me  another  letter,  re- 
ferring likewise  to  the  one  enclosing  my  proclamation ;  in  which 
he  said,  "  that  the  progress  I  had  made,  and  the  success  which 
had  attended  it  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  President and 
in  another  letter,  written  eight  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  proc- 
lamation, he  says,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  "your  ar- 
rangements are  approved  by  the  President." 

After  this  explanation  and  state  of  facts,  which  has  been 
proved  by  the  records  of  the  goverment,  I  confidently  submit  the 
subject  to  your  candid  decision. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  subject  for  two  reasons 
which  have  not  been  mentioned.  One  is,  although  this  procla- 
mation was  not  an  aricle  of  charge  against  me,  as  I  before  ob- 
served, yet  it  was  copied  from  the  records  of  the  government, 
and  sent  to  the  court  martial  as  evidence  against  me  on  my 
•trials  and  published  with  the  other  evidence,  by  Lieut*  Col. 
Forbes,  in  his  report  of  my  trial.  There  could  have  been 
no  other  motive,  but  to  have  created  unfavourable  impres- 
sions against  me.  It  is  with  reluctance,  that  I  state  (he  other 
reason,  because  it  may  in  some  measure,  affect  characters,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  and  on  whom  the  future  hopes 
of  our  country  are  placed. 

By  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  at 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  appears,  that  the  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  stated  some  improper  aggressions,  which 
our  government  had  committed  against  the  inhabitants  of  Cana- 
da. Not  having  the  journal  before  me,  I  cannot  state  precisely, 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  what  they  were.  The  American  com- 
missioners asked  them  for  the  evidence.  The  proclamation, 
which  has  been  referred  to,  was  offered  as  evidence.  The 
American  commissioners  declared  that  it  was  unauthorized  and 
disapproved  by  the  government. 

On  this  subject,  my  fellow  citizens,  you  have  before  you  the 
documents  and  evidence,  giving  me  an  authority  to  issue  this 
proclamation,  of  its  being  sent  to  the  government,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's approbation  of  it,  in  three  letters,  after  it  had  been  re- 
ceived,—my  enquiries  of  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  on 
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what  grounds  that  declaration  was  made,  and  bis  answer,  are 
contained  in  my  second  number. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  every  wheel,  and  indeed  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  administration,  was  put  in  motion,  however 
distant  from  the  centre  of  operation,  to  exonerate  itself,  and 
place  on  my  shoulders,  all  the  misfortunes  which  took  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  ;  a  war,  however  just  were  the 
causes  of  it,  was  declared  without  any  preparation  ;  and  I  can 
9afely  appeal  to  the  public  records,  to  prove,  contrary  to  every 
opinion  1  had  given  on  the  subject. 

In  not  less  than  three  official  communications  made  to  the 
administration,  I  stated  that  if  war  was  declared,  without 
the  command  of  the   lake,  Detroit,  Michillimackanack  and 
Chicago,  must  in  the  nature  of  things,  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
enemy. 
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No.  XV. 

Having  in  the  former  numbers  explained  the  motives  which 
rendered  it  expedient,  to  cross  the  Detroit  river,  and  take  a  posi^ 
tion  with  the  principal  part  of  the  forces  on  the  opposite  bank,  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  satisfy  you  of  the  propriety  of  the  delay 
in  this  situation,  and  offer  the  reasons  why  an  attack  on  the 
British  fort  at  Maiden  was  not  made.  In  the  same  letter,  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  which  authorized  me  to  commence  offen- 
sive operations,  an  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  British  fort 
at  Maiden,  was  left  to  my  discretion.  This  letter  was  received 
the  9th  of  July,  in  the  evening.  On  the  same  evening  this  let- 
ter was  received,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  in  answer  to  it,  in 
these  words: — "The  British  command  the  water  and  the  sav- 
ages.— I  do  not  think  the  force  here,  equal  to  the  reduction  of 
,  Aroherstburg.    You  therefore,  must  not  be  too  sanguine. " 

As  the  Secretary's  letter  only  authorized  me  to  make  the  at- 
tack on  the  British  fort  at  Maiden,  provided,  I  considered  my 
force  adequate  to  the  enterprise,  and  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  my  other  posts ;  and  as  in  my  answer,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  my  force  was  not  equal  to  the  enterprise,  and  gave  my 
reasons  for  the  opinion,  (viz.)  that  the  enemy  commanded  the 
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water  and  the  savages.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible, 
after  the  government  had  confided  this  measure  to  my  discretion* 
and  had  fully  approved  of  my  conduct,  that  it  could  have  been 
made  a  charge  of  capital  offence  against  me.  But  so  it  was.  and 
I  therefore,  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  your  patience,  in  stating 
the  reasons,  which  governed  my  conduct 

After  having  received  these  discretionary  orders,  and  after 
having  given  this  answer  and  opinion,  if  I  had  made  the  attempt, 
and  it  had  been  unsuccessful,  what  would  the  officers  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  said  ?  They  would  have  said,  and  with  pro- 
priety, that  I  was  only  authorized  to  adopt  this  measure*  provi- 
ded my  force  was  competent  to  it ;  that  I  had  communicated  to 
them  my  opinion  that  it  was  not  competent  to  it,  and  therefore 
it  had  been  attempted,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  orders  1  had 
deceived,  and  would  then  have  been  a  sufficient  ground  for  an 
article  of  charge.     In  explaining  the  reasons  of  my  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  nothing  shall  be  disguised,  nothing  shall  be  kept 
back,  nothing  shall  be  said,  but  what  is  founded  in  truth,  whe- 
ther it  operates  for  or  against  me.     Under  these  impressions, 
I  wish  you  to  understand,  that  on  the  9th  of  July,  when  I  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  informed  him  that  my  force  was 
not  equal  to  the  reduction  of  Maiden,  it  was  uncertain,  what 
part  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  would  .take  in  the  war. 
They  were  subjects  of  the  British  nation,  and  liable  to  the  or- 
ders of  its  government    Unless  in  some  way  they  could  be  pre- 
vented from  taking;  a  part  in  the  war,  they  alone  were  sufficient 
to  overwhelm  the  whole  of  my  army.    They  were  militia,  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials,  as  the  principal  part  of  my  army 
and  more  than  five  times  its  number.    With  respect  to  the  sav- 
ages, many  of  them  at  that  time  had  joined  the  British  stand- 
ard, and  no  certain  calculations  could  be  made,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  induce  them  to  return  and  remain  quiet  at  their  Til- 
lages. It  was  well  known  that  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province,  felt  no  very  strong  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived.    Many  of  them,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  were  born  and  educated  in  the  United  States,  had  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  and  were  united  to 
us  by  ties  of  friendship  and  of  blood. 

Tbey  remembered  the  time  when  the  United  States,  were 
provinces  of  Great  Britain,  the  history  of  our  revolution,  and 
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were  not  ignorant  of  the  blessing  we  enjoyed  as  an  independent 
nation.  1  could  not  but  indulge  the  expectation,  that  from  their 
situation  and  feeling*,  they  would  not  have  bten  disposed  to 
have  joined  in  the  war  against  us.  For  some  time  every  ap- 
pearance justified  this  expectation.  Large  numbers,  who  had 
been  called  into  Maiden  for  its  defence,  came  to  our  camp,  and 
received  the  protection  of  our  government.  Numbers  came  from 
•very  part  of  the  province,  and  gave  assurances  of  their  friend- 
ship, and  their  determination,  not  to  take  arms  against  us.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  considered  delay  favourable  to  my 
operations,  as  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  every  day  diminish- 
ed. Stroog  detachments  were  made  to  the  river  Trench,  to 
collect  provisions,  and  to  Maiden,  to  reconnoitre  the  situation 
of  the  enemy.  All  the  artificers  of  the  army  were  employed  in 
making  carriages  for  twenty- four  pounders,  for  the  attack  on  the 
fort  at  Maiden,  and  floating  batteries  were  commenced  to  tran- 
sport them  down  the  river,  if  possible,  to  operate  against  the 
enemy's  naval  force. 

The3e  preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  fort  at  Maiden,  were 
made  under  the  expectation,  or  at  least  the  hope,  that  the  de- 
sertion of  the  militia  would  continue,  and  other  events  would 
take  place,  which  would  render  that  measure  expedient 

During  this  delay,  a  clamour  was  excited  in  the  camp,  by  the 
officers  of  the  militia,  because  the  army  was  not  immediately 
marched  to  the  attack  of  Maiden.  In  consequence  of  this  im- 
patience, two  days  after  the  invasion  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
I  called  a  council  of  war,  and' proposed  the  question,  whether 
it  were  expedient  to  attempt,  with  the  bayonet,  to  storm  the  fort 
at  Maiden.  The  council  determined  that  no  attempt  ought  to 
be  made  on  Maiden,  until  the  heavy  artillery  was  prepared. 

Although,  from  the  time  of  the  first  council,  to  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, many  circumstances  had  taken  place,  which  will  hereafter 
be  related,  to  render  an  attack  on  Maiden  still  more  inexped- 
ient, and  the  heavy  artillery  had  not  been  completed,  yet  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  impatience  of  the  officers,  I  called  another 
council  of  war,  on  the  5th  of  August 

In  this  council.  1  stated  that  the  heavy  artillery  was  not  in 
readiness,  but  would  be  in  two  or  three  days.  The  questiou 
was  then  submitted  to  the  council,  whether  it  were  expedient  to 
wait  for  the  heavy  artillery,  in  order  to  make  a  breach  in  the 
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works,  or  immcdiatelj  to  make  the  attempt  with  the  bajonet 
alone? 

Before  the  question  was  taken,  I  observed  to  them,  that  if  it 
should  be  their  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  to  make  the  at- 
tack immediately,  and  they  would  answer  for  their  men,  I  would 
lead  them  to  the  enterprise.  Colonel  Miller,  (who  commanded 
the  regulars,)  answered,  he  would  be  answerable  for  the  men 
he  commanded.  Colonels  McArthur,  Cass,  and  Finley,  (who 
comman<  ed  the  militia,)  said  they  would  not  be  answerable, but 
hoped  they  would  behave  well.  The  council  then  determined 
that  it  was  expedient  to  wait  two  days  longer  for  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  impatience  and  de- 
sire which  was  manifested  to  attack  the  fort  with  the  bayonet, 
yet  when  it  came  to  the  test,  and  I  declared  to  them  that  I 
would  lead  them,  if  in  their  opinion  in  council,  they  thought  it 
expedient,  their  impatience  and  desire  subsided,  and  they 
thought  it  best  to  be  aided  in  the  enterprise  by  the  heavy  artil- 
lery. These  facts  are  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Mil- 
ler, and  others,  and  a  more  particular  detail,  will  be  found  in 
my  defence  before  the  court  martial. 


No.  XVI. 

As  the  measures  alluded  to  in  my  last  number  of  not  attack 
Ing  Maiden,  and  of  recrossing  the  Detroit  river*  were  made  ar- 
ticles of  capital  charge  against  me,  by  the  administration,  I 
must  ask  your  particular  attention  to  these  subjects.  However 
contrary  they  were  to  my  feelings  and  wishes,  yet  under  the 
unexpected  circumstances,  which  had  taken  place,  they  were  in 
my  opinion  dictated  by  a  sense  of  imperious  duty— had  I  been 
influenced  only  by  a  desire  of  popular  fame,  and  not  been  gov- 
erned by  the  dictates  of  duty,  I  should  have  been  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  which  had  been  placed  in  me.— There  existed, 
however,  powerful  inducements  to  a  departure  from  the  line  of 
conduct  which  I  pursued.  I  well  knew  the  interest  which  the 
progress  of  the  arm  J  I  commanded  had  excited,'  and  the  expec-' 
tations  which  were  cherished.    I  well  knew  the  feelinga  of  the 
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officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ohio  militia,  who  in  a  patriotic  man- 
ner had  volunteered  their  services  ;  and  the  effect  that  a  retro- 
grade movement  would  have  on  them.  I  well  knew  their 
anxious  desire,  when  they  returned  to  their  homes,  after  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  campaign  had  passed,  to  be  adorn- 
ed with  laurels,  and  to  be  hailed  by  their  friends  and  neighbours 
as  the  conquerors  of  Maiden.  As  to  myself  had  I  been  influ- 
enced by  motives  of  ambition  alone,  I  was  no  stranger  to  the 
road  which  would  have  conducted  me  to  popular  favour,  or  of 
the  rewards  and  honours,  which  an  achievement  so  anxiously  ex- 
pected, would  have  bestowed. 

In  adopting  the  measures,  which  t  did  on  this  occasion,  I 
hope  to  convince  you,  that  I  was  influenced  by  the  purest  mo- 
tives, that  the  measures  were  strictly  conformable  to  establish- 
ed military  principles,  and  that  not  even  errours  of  judgment, 
much  less  crimes,  ought  to  have  been  imputed  to  me. 

The  number  of  effective  men,  of  which  my  army  consisted, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  both  at  this  time,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  capitulation. — In  the  course  of  these  memoirs,  1  shall 
present  a  more  particular  detail.  At  present,  I  shall  make 
such  statements  and  present  such  documents,  as  will  enable 
you  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  my  forces  in  the  enemy's 
country,  at  the  time  I  recrossed  Detroit  river. 

By  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  war,  of  the  9th  of  April, 
1812,  which  gave  me  the  command  of  these  forces,  their  num- 
bers were  stated,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  were  called 
into  service.  The  numbers  were  1200  militia  from  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  the  4th  United  States'  Regiment,  which  consisted  of 
about  300.  I  never  received  any  instructions  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  march  with  a  larger  force.  A  few  straggling  volun- 
teers, from  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to 
see  the  country,  followed  the  army,  and  were  included  in  the 
return. 

On  the  road  which  was  opened  through  the  wilderness  three 
block  houses  were  built,  and  garrisoned  for  the  purpose-  of  aid- 
ing in  the  security  of  the  communication,  and  the  protection  of 
convoys  of  provisions,  against  the  savages.  It  appears  from 
Lieut.  Furbush's  testimony,  and  other  evidence  on  my  trial 
(Page  146  of  Lieut.  Col.  Forbes'  report  of  the  trial,)  all  the 
sick  of  the  army,  with  a  suitable  number  to  take  care  of  them, 
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were  made  prisoners  in  the  vessel,  which  sailed  from  the  Mi- 
ami, on  the  1st  of  July,  for  Detroit,  in  passing  the  Fort  at  Mai- 
den, before  I  had  received  information  of  the  declaration  of 
war.— This  number  must  have  been  as  many  as  sixty,  as  the 
\    Lieut,  who  was  himself  on  board  the  vessel,  says,  it  was  as 
many  as  she  could  carry.    A  number  of  the  sick  of  the  army, 
j    on  its  march,  were  left  at  the  river  Raisin,  and  never  again 
<    joined  it.    One  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  Ohio  militia  refused 
to  pass  the  river  when  I  commenced  offensive  operations,  al- 
ledging  as  a  reason,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  serve  out  of 
the  United  States.    The  aggregate  of  these  numbers,  will 
amount  to  more  than  three  hundred.   In  addition  to  this  num- 
ber, a  subaltern  officer  and  thirty  men,  were  left  at  the  Miami, 
to  build  a  stockade  fort,  by  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  war. 
Besides  this,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  troops, 
for  the  security  of  the  fort  of  Detroit,  and  the  other  posts  in  its 
vicinity. 

In  addition  to  the  Ohio  militia,  and  the  4th  regiment,  there 
was  a  company  in  the  fort  of  Detroit.  Being  governour  of  the 
territory,  fts  militia  were  under  my  command.  The  population 
of  that  territory  did  not  much  exceed  four  thousand,  and  scat* 
tered  from  lake  Superior  to  the  Miami  of  lake  Erie,  a  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  miles.  Little  or  no  advantage  could  be 
derived  from  this  militia.  The  unfortunate  loss  of  my  papers 
during  the  campaign,  the  circumstances  of  which  will  be  parti- 
cularly related  in  a  future  number,  prevents  me  from  giving, 
at  present,  a  more  particular  detail.  But  here  we  have  the 
highest  authority  for  the  numbers  ordered  by  the  government, 
and  in  my  trial,  will  be  found  conclusive  evidence,  with  respect 
to  those  taken  in  the  vessel,  those  left  in  the  block  houses,  and 
those  who  refused  to  pass  the  river. — It  was  now  the  6th  or  7th 
of  August ;  the  troops  had  endured  great  fatigue  in  opening  the 
road  on  their  march,  and  the  principal  part  of  them  had  not 
been  inured  to  a  camp  life.  They  were  in  a  country  liable  to 
the  ague  and  fever,  and  a  large  number  were  sick  and  de- 
bilitated. 

At  my  trial  mv  prosecutors  endeavoured  to  make  the  numbers 
as  large  as  possible — A  return  was  presented  to  the  Court 
Martial  made  at  fort  Finlav  at  the  commencement  of  the 
march,  and  before  any  detachments  were  made,  and  the  total 
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number  amounted  to  a  few  more,  than  were  ordered  by  the 
government  This  return  included  all  the  volunteers  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  army,  not  legally  subject  to  my  command,  wag- 
on nere,  pack  horse -men,  &c.  &c.  &c.  On  the  data  here  given 
the  effective  force  at  Sindwich,  could  not  have  been  one  thou- 
sand, which  will  appear  evident  by  mathematical  calculation. 

In  a  future  number,  in  which  I  shall  state  the  reasons  why 
the  capitulation  was  necessary.  I  shall  explain  the  manner  in 
which  Gen.  Brock  made  the  numbers  so  much  larger.  I  will 
now  only  state  a  few  facts  on  that  subject  In  the  first  place, 
the  troops  made  prisoners  at  Michillimackanack,  were  at  De- 
troit on  their  parole,  and  were  included  in  the  number.  Like- 
wise the  Michigan  militia  were  included,  which  joined  the  ene- 
my on  their  first  landing  at  the  Spring  Wells.  Major  Jessop, 
who  was  one  of  my  most  violent  prosecutors,  and  who  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  augment  my  force  as  much  as  possible,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Court  Martial,  say6  we  crossed  the  river 
with  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  men.  This  however  was  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  because  he  did  not  state,  or  produce 
any  document  or  evidence  on  which  it  was  grounded.  By  his 
own  expressions  he  was  uncertain,  and  had  no  correct  data,  on 
which  even  to  found  an  opinion.  His  testimony  therefore, 
leaves  it  as  uncertain,  as  if  he  had  said,  between  a  thousand 
and  eighteen  hundred.  By  the  official  documents  and  evidence, 
which  I  have  here  given*  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  his  opinion  could  have  been  correct.  Notwithstanding  this 
testimony,  1  think  you  must  be  satisfied  that  at  this  time,  I  had 
not  on  the  Canada  shore,  a  thousand  effective  men. 

Without  giving  any  weight  to  my  opinion,  from  the  evidence 
here  exhibited,  and  an  accurate  calculation,  you  will  be  able  to 
form  an  estimate  for  yourselves.  I  shall  now  proceed  to^  state 
the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  offer  my  reasons,  for 
not  making  an  attack  on  the  fortress  at  Maiden.  Obedience  to 
orders,  is  the  first  duty  of  a  military  officer.  I  will  therefore 
again  state,  the  only  order  I  had  received  on  the  subject.  In 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  war,  of  the  24th  of  June,  I  was 
only  authorized  to  make  the  attempt,  provided  I  thought  my 
force  was  adequate  to  the  enterprize,  and  it  could  be  done  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  my  other  posts.  Here  it  was  left  to 
my  discretion,  and  if  I  did  not  believe  it  could  be  done  with 
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safety,  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  order,  neither  its  letter  nor 

spirit  authorized  the  enterprise. 

The  following  reasons  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  was  not 
expedient. 

The  few  undisciplined  forces  I  commanded,  were  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  and  surrounded  by  foes  of  every  description. 
The  waters  and  the  wilderness  were  enemies,  which  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  could  not  be  controuled  by  any  means  in  my 
power.  I  had  no  communication  with  my  country,  excepting 
through  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  first  was  obstructed  by 
the  enemy's  navy,  the  other  by  his  savage  allies.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, my  communication  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  distant 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  any  part  of  the  country  on 
which  I  could  depend  for  re-enforcements,  or  necessary  sup- 
plies. 

Information  had  now  been  received,  that  the  fortress  at  Mich- 
illimackanack,  situated  on  the  navigable  waters  above  me,  and 
which  the  enemy  commanded,  Had  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
the  British  and  savage  forces,  which  surrounded  it. 

The  news  of  this  event  was  accompanied  with  information 
which  cast  a  shade  over  my  prospects,  and  greatly  encouraged 
and  strengthened  the  force  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  me. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Michillimackanack,  messages 
were  sent  by  the  Indian  Chiefs,  who  attended  the  British  troops 
in  the  reduction  of  that  place,  and  who  inhabited  the  adjacent 
country,  to  all  the  villages  south,  as  far  as  Miami,  informing 
them  that  they  had  joined  the  British  standard,  that  Michilli- 
mackanack had  fallen  into  their  hands,  that  Chichago  was  in- 
vested, and  that  they  were  all  preparing  to  proceed  to  Maiden  ; 
that  they  expected  there  to  meet  all  their  warriours,  and  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  Detroit.  That  an  express  had  likewise  been 
sent  to  General  Brock,  informing  him  of  the  event,  and  that  the 
Canadians  and  savages  were  coming  to  join  the  army  at  Mai- 
den. About  the  same  time,  viz.  the  4th  of  August,  1  received 
information,  that  Major  Chambers,  of  the  British  army,  with  a 
detachment  of  regular  soldiers  and  brass  field  pieces,  had  land- 
ed on  the  west  part  of  Lake  Ontario,  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  river  Le  Trench,  and  was  collecting  all  the  Canadian  mili- 
tia and  savages  of  that  part  of  Canada,  to  lead  them  against  my 
army.     At  this  time  I  likewise  received  information,  that  Colo- 
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nel  Proctor,  of  the  British  array,  had  arrived  from  fort  Erie,  by 
water,  with  re-enforcements  at  Maiden.  As  their  re-enforce- 
ments were  guarded  by  an  armed  vessel,  I  had  nothing  to  op- 
pose to  them,  to  prevent  their  junction  at  Maiden.  Indeed  the 
advantage  to  the  enemy  of  commanding  the  lake  became  every 
day  more  apparent.  Both  re-enforcements,  and  supplies,  could 
be  transported  with  facility  from  one  post  to  another,  whenever 
it  became  necessary. 

At  this  time,  I  had  intercepted  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  McKenzie, 
a  member  of  the  North-west  Company,  at  fort  William,  to  a 
Mr.  Mcintosh  of  Sandwich,  the  principal  agent  of  that  com- 
pany, in  Upper  Canada,  dated  the  19th  of  July,  1812.  The 
genuineness  of  this  letter  was  proved  on  my  trial,  and  admitted 
in  evidence.  It  affords  such  clear  evidence  of  the  force  on  the 
borders  of  the  lakes  above  me,  and  that  it  was  to  be  directed 
against  me,  that  I  shall  here  recite  the  following  extracts 
from  it 

"  The  declaration  of  war  reached  us  on  the  16th  inst.  [viz. 
44  16th  July]  but  we  ate  neither  astonished  nor  alarmed.  Our 
4  4  agents  ordered  a  general  muster,  which  amounted  to  twelve 
44  hundred,  exclusive  of  several  hundreds  of  the  natives.  We 
"  are  equal  in  all  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  strong.  One 
"of  our  gentlemen  started  on  the  17th  with  several  light  canoes 
44  for  the  interiour  country,  to  rouse  the  natives  to  activity,  which 
44  is  not  hard  to  do  on  the  present  occasion.  We  likewise  dis- 
44  patched  messengers  in  all  directions  with  the  news.  I  have  not 
4  4  the  least  doubt  but  our  force  in  ten  days  hence,  will  amount  to 
44  five  thousand  effective  men.  Our  young  gentlemen  and  en- 
"gagees,  offered  most  handsomely,  to  march  immediately  for 
44Michillimackanack.  Our  Chief,  Mr.  Shaw,  expressed  his 
4 4 gratitude,  and  drafted  one  hundred.  They  are  to  proceed 
44  this  evening  for  St.  Joseph's.  He  takes  about  as  many  In- 
44  dians.  Could  the  vessel  contain  them,  he  might  have  had 
44  four  thousand  more.  It  now  depends  on  what  accounts  we 
44  receive  from  St.  Joseph's  whether  these  numerous  tribes,  from 
44 the  interiour  will  proceed  to  St.  Joseph's  or  not" 

At  the  time  I  intercepted  this  letter,  its  contents  were  con- 
firmed by  the  information  I  received  from  Lieutenant  Hanks, 
Doctor  Day,  and  Mr.  Stone,  who  had  arrived  at  Detroit  from 
Michillimackanack,  prisoners  on  parole.   They  stated,  that  bo^ 
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fore  they  Ipft  M ichfl  1 « m  a  c kanack .  a  number  of  boat*  and  ca* 

noes  had  arrived,  in  which  several  gentlemen  came  passengers, 
who.  thev  were  informed,  were  agents  of  the  Knrth-w«st  Com- 

*  e^ 

pan  v.  and  had  come  from  fort  William,  on  lake  Superiour  af- 
ter the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  had  been  received  there  ; 
and  that  thej  gave  the  same  account  of  the  Canadian  and  rav- 
age force,  and  its  destination,  as  is  contained  in  Mr.  McKen- 
zie's  letter.  They  farther  stated  to  me,  that  a  Urge  body  of 
savages  were  collected  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Superiour  and  that 
two  thousand  *a>ajrea.  according;  to  the  best  estimate  they  could 
make,  were  at  Michillimackanack,  prepared  to  proceed  and 
join  the  British  force  at  Maiden.  Lieutenant  Banks  was  killed 
jo  the  fort  at  Detroit,  which  deprived  me  of  his  testimony. 
Doctor  Day  and  Mr.  Stone,  who  were  both  at  X  ichillimaeka- 
nack,  and  present,  when  Lieutenant  Hank  made  the  communi- 
cation to  me,  in  their  testimony  on  my  trial,  fully  confirmed  the 
statement  here  made. 

In  addition  to  all  this  combination  of  force,  which  was  pro- 
ceeding against  me,  symptoms  appeared  in  the  interiour  of  my 
camp,  not  lean  alarming.  The  spirit  of  mutiny,  which  before 
h  id  manifested  itself  in  whispers,  increased,  and  became  more 
open.  It  was  evident  it  was  now  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
principal  officers  of  the  militia,  and  was  fast  rising  into  an 
avowed  conspiracy.  I,  however,  never  believed  the  extent,  en- 
ormity and  malignity  of  it,  until  it  was  confessed  in  Colonel 
Cass'  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  (which  is  published  in  my 
trial,  page  25  of  the  appendix)  which,  in  the  course  of  these 
memoirs,  will  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortress  of  Maiden  had  been  strengthen- 
ed by  British  re -enforcements,  notwithstanding  many  of  the 
militia  of  Upper  Canada  had  returned  to  their  duty,  under  a 
proclamation  of  pardon  from  the  commanding  officer,  notwith- 
standing, after  the  fall  of  Michillimackanack,  the  W  yondots,  and 
other  tribes  of  Indians  connected  with  them,  had  joined  the 
standard  of  the  enemy,  yet,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  was 
determined  to  make  the  attempt  on  the  fort  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, and  made  my  arrangements  accordingly. 

And  I  now  repeat  what  I  stated  in  my  defence,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  my  conduct,  since  I  have  been  a  soldier,  that  I  reflect 
upon  with  so  much  self  conviction  of  errour,  as  1  do  upon  this. 
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I  look  back  with  regret  upon  the  moment  when  I  yielded  to  the 
councils  of  the  inexperienced  officers  I  commanded,  aud  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt,  which  my  own  judgment  did  not  ap- 
prove, which  was  contrary  to  all  military  knowledge,  and  which 
even  success  might  not  justify,  I  thought,  however,  it  was  pos- 
sible, that  if  I  were  successful,  and  should  possess  myself  of  the 
enemy's  fortress,  1  might  possibly  maintain  myself  there,  for 
some  short  time  ;  and  in  that  time,  1  hoped  I  might  have  some 
succour  and  security,  from  my  own  country,  and  her  armies, 
that  I  had  been  led  to  expect  would  be  operating  below  me. 

  ■  s 

No.  XVII. 

I  shall  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  reasons  which  finally  in- 
duced me  not  to  make  the  movement  and  attack  on  the  fortress 
at  Maiden,  according  to  the  arrangement  I  had  made,  but  to  re- 
cross  the  river  with  the  principal  part  of  the  army,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  of  August.  That  afternoon  I  received  two  letters 
from  General  Hall,  who  commanded  the  American  troops  on 
the  Niagara  Straits,  and  one  from  General  Porter,  from  Black 
Rock.  By  these  letters  I  was  informed  that  a  large  number  of 
boats,  filled  with  British  troops,  had  passed  over  Lake  Ontario, 
to  the  west  part  of  it,  and  were  directing  their  course  to  Mai- 
den, and  likewise,  that  the  British  forces,  with  the  Canadian 
militia,  and  savages,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Niagara  river, 
were  moving  by  water,  to  the  same  point;  and  what  was 
more  decisive  still  on  my  operations,  by  the  same  letters  I  was 
informed  that  nothing  would  be  done  there  to  check  these  move- 
ments, and  that  no  assistance  or  co-operation  would  be  afforded 
from  that  quarter,  to  the  army  I  commanded.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  express  the  disappointment  which  this  information  oc- 
casioned— what  possible  events  could  have  taken  place,  which 
would  have  authorized  General  Brock  to  have  withdrawn  the 
troops  from  fort  George,  fort  Erie,  and  the  other  posts  on  the 
Niagara  river,  I  could  not  conceive;— especially,  as  I  had 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  American 
forces  were  posted  on  the  opposite  bank — and  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  bad  informed  General  Dearborn  of  my  situation,  and 
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had  ordered  him  to  make  diversions  in  the  enemy's  country,  atr 
those  very  stations,  from  which  I  was  informed  they  were  with- 
drawn, and  were  bearing  on  me.  The  real  and  true  cause* 
which  enabled  the  enemy  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  those  sta- 
tions on  the  Niagara  river,  and  concentrate  them,  and  his  other 
troops,  against  the  army  I  commanded,  were  then  unknown  to 
me.  The  mystery  has  since  been  unfolded,  and  the  causes  are 
as  apparent  as  the  sun  at  noon -day  without  a  cloud.  It  was  the 
armistice,  or  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  General  Dearborn, 
the  senior  officer  of  the  army,  agreed  to  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, and  which  he  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on 
the  8th  of  the  same  month,  as  appears  by  his  letter  of  that 
date,  in  which  the  army  I  commanded  was  not  included,  but 
which  extended  to  all  the  other  forces  on  the  northern  borders. 
This  convention,  or  agreement  entered  into  by  General  Dear- 
born, and  its  consequences  on  my  situation,  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  my  future  numbers. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  whole  war  against  Canada,  was  to 
be  carried  on  with  the  1200  Ohio  militia,  and  three  hundred 
regulars,  which  were  placed  under  my  command.  It  will  be  re- 
membered before  I  crossed  the  river,  and  took  a  position  in 
the  enemy's  country,  I  stated  to  the  Secretary  of  "War,  in  my 
letter  of  the  9th  of  July,  which  has  been  before  referred  to,  that 
I  did  not  consider  my  force  adequate  to  the  enterprize,  and  in 
a  former  number,  have  stated  the  reasons,  which  induced  me 
to  cross  the  river  and  take  possession  of  Sandwich. 

When  I  received  these  letters  from  General  Hall  and  Gener- 
al Porter,  the  expectations  which  I  had  before  entertained  of 
my  communication  by  the  lake  being  opened  by  a  naval  force, 
and  of  assistance  and  co-operation,  from  our  armies  on  the  Nia- 
gara river,  were  at  an  end.  These  letters  from  Generals  Hall 
and  Porter,  were  admitted  in  evidence  on  my  trial,  and  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  receiving  them  proved,  by  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Miller,  to  whom  I  communicated  the  contents.  (See 
Col.  Miller's  testimony,  page  117,  Lieut.  Col.  Forbes'  report  of 
my  trial.) 

After  this  information,  and  thus  situated,  I  determined  to  re- 
cross  the  river  with  the  principal  part  of  the  army,  not  with  an 
intention  of  relinquishing  the  object  of  the  reduction  of  Maiden, 
and  offensive  operations  against  Canada,  but  of  waiting  until 

■ 
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more  favourable  circumstances  should  present  themselves,  and 
in  the  meantime  of  attempting  to  open  my  communication 
through  the  wilderness. 

I  had  now,  no  communication  with  my  country,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  obtain  any  through  any  other  channel.  On  the 
security  of  this  communication  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, I  considered  the  very  existence  of  my  army  depended. 

If  I  had  believed  that  an  attack  on  Maiden,  with  a  probability 
of  success,  would  have  effected  the  object  of  opening  this  com- 
munication, or  of  even  giving  facility  to  it,  I  should  cheerfully 
have  undertaken  it. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  my  own  fame,  and  the  gratification 
of  my  officers,  were  powerful  inducements  to  the  measure. 
Situated,  however,  as  I  was,  it  was  my  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  a  useless  waste  of  blood,  and  success  would  have  been 
attended  with  no  advantage. 

The  reduction  of  Maiden  could  have  had  no  effect  on  the  na- 
val force  of  the  enemy,  unless  all  the  harbours  on  the  Canada 
shore,  and  among  the  islands,  had  been  in  our  possession.  It 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  maintained  the  for- 
tress. It  must  have  fallen  for  the  want  of  supplies.  Th«  wa- 
ters of  the  lakes  would  have  remained  shut  against  us.  If, 
therefore,  the  road  through  the  wilderness  to  the  settlements  of 
Ohio  could  have  been  opened,  still  no  supplies  could  have  pas- 
sed into  the  fort  without  crossing  the  water,  and  that  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  enemy's  naval  force. 

As  Michillimackanack  had  fallen,  if  we  had  possessed  Mai- 
den, in  a  very  short  time  it  would  have  been  assailed  by  all  the 
Canadians  attached  to  the  North-western  Company,  with  the 
numerous  and  powerful  hosts  of  savages  of  that  region,  and  by 
the  British  force,  which  had  landed  on  the  western  part  of  Lake 
Ontario,  with  the  militia  and  savages  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  naval  armament  would  have  co-operated  with  these 
forces,  the  supplies  would  have  been  intercepted,  and  no  relief 
or  assistance  could  possibly  have  been  afforded. 

If,  with  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  forces  which  were  march- 
ing against  me,  I  had  made  an  attack  on  Maiden,  it  would 
have  been  as  great  a  crime  as  any  of  which  I  was  accused  by 
the  administration,  and  I  certainly  should  have  wanted  the  con* 
sciousness  of  having  acted  from  the  purest  motives,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  my  best  judgment,  which  has  been  my  consolation  in  all 

I  have  suffered . 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  little  army  I  commanded  was  en- 
tirely rut  off  from  the  country,  and  could  receive  no  more  sus- 
tenance from  it  than  the  arm  can  receive  sustenance  when  cut 
off  and  separated  from  the  human  body;  and  remaining  in  this 
situation,  it  must  as  inevitably  have  perished  as  the  arm  would 
perish  without  receiving  sustenance  from  the  source  on  which  it 
depended  for  life.  As  I  considered  the  existence  of  my  army 
depended  on  opening  the  communication  through  the  road  to 
Ohio,  and  as  no  other  possible  mode  presented  of  effecting  it  but 
by  recrossing  the  river  with  the  principal  part  of  the  army,  it 
was  adopted  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  August 

These,  fellow  citizens,  as  I  observed  in  my  defence,  were 
the  grounds  on  which  I  made  a  retrogade  movement  with  a  part 
of  the  army  to  Detroit.  It  was  from  thence  I  could  open  the 
only  channel,  through  which  it  could  derive  the  means  of  its 
existence.  If  my  judgment  then  misled  me,  it  continues  yet  to 
mislead  me ;  for  every  day  that  I  have  lived  I  have  become  more 
confident  that  I  did  right  to  leave  the  enemy's  country.  Had  I 
followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment  I  should  have  made 
my  retreat  to  the  Miami,  and  there  waited  for  co-operation  and 
assistance.  The  distance  from  thence  to  the  settlements  in 
Ohio  would  have  been  comparatively  short ;  I  should  have  had 
no  enemy  in  my  rear  but  savages,  and  it  might  have  been  possi- 
ble to  have  preserved  my  co  t  munication,  and  obtained  supplies. 
The  day  after  I  recrossed  the  river,  (the  9th  of  August,)  I  pro- 
posed this  measure  to  some  of  the  principal  officers.  I  will  here 
give  the  answer  of  Colonel  Cass.  It  was,  that  if  I  did,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  every  man  of  the  Ohio  volunteers 
and  militia  would  leave  me.  His  language  was,  as  he  states 
it  himself,  that  the  militia  would  retreat  with  me  if  they  thought 
a  retreat  necessary.  But  as  they  undertook  to  judge  that  it  was 
not  then  necessary,  they  would  leave  me,  and  not  a  man  would 
retreat  under  my  command.  Colonel  Cass's  testimony  on  this 
subject  is  in  the  following  words.  4'I  recollect  a  conversation, 
alter  the  retreat  from  Canada,  and  before  we  went  to  the  river 
Raisin,  in  which  General  Hull  suggested,  that  as  he  heard  ol  no 
co-operation  from  below,  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  post  at 
the  Miami.   1  think  I  told  General  Hull  that,  if  under  existing 
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circumstances,  he  took  such  a  step,  the  Ohio  militia  would  da** 
aert  him  to  a  man.  Whether  I  told  General  Hull  so  or  not,  t 
am  confident  it  would  have  been  the  case."  This,  among  many 
other  things  which  might  be  mentioned,  is  evidence  of  the  insub- 
ordination which  was  among  the*  troops.  That  this  spirit  wa» 
encouraged  by  the  principal  officers  is  evident,  from  the  confes- 
sions of  some  of  them  on  my  trial.  The  officers  were  indebted, 
to  the  soldiers  for  their  stations ;  they  were  their  neighbours* 
and  were  elected  by  them.  They  lived  together,  in  camp  on 
habits  of  perfect  equality,  and  before  this  campaign,  neither 
officers  nor  soldiers  had  ever  seen  any  actual  service,  and  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  any  military  discipline  excepting 
company  trainings  about  their  doors.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  describe  the  difficulty  of  commanding  troops  of  such  a  char- 
acter ;  or  of  performing  any  military  operations  where  obedience 
to  orders  is  essential  to  success.  No  better  exemplification  can 
possibly  be  given  than  the  conduct  which  both  officers  and  men 
exhibited  on  this  occasion. 

It  may  probably  be  asked,  why  did  you  not  arrest  the  princi- 
pal officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  this  conspiracy,  and  who  had 
excited  this  insubordination  ?  I  answer,  by  asking  another  ques- 
tion. Whether  you  believe  these  volunteers  from  the  militia, 
who  composed  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  army,  would  hava 
suffered  the  leaders  they  had  chosen,  to  be  deprived  of  their 
command  P  Whether  an  attempt  of  the  kind  would  not  have 
produced  a  civil  war  in  the  camp  ?'  This  same  spirit  had  been 
manifested  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  campaign* 
It  was  manifested  at  Urbanna,  by  a  part  of  the  militia  refusing 
to  march  when  ordered.  It  was  manifested  at  Detroit,  by  one 
hundred  an<J  eighty  refusing  to  cross  the  river  when  order- 
ed ;  it  was  manifested  on  the  march,  by  conduct  towards  some 
of  their  own  officers,  too  ridiculous  and  too  disgraceful  to  be  re- 
peated. And  it  finally  appeared  that  a  Cataline  was  in  our 
camp,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  me  of  the  com- 
mand, with  which  I  had  been  entrusted  by  the  government. 
This  fact  appears  by  the  letter  of  Colonel  CaBs  to  the  St  cretary 
of  War,  which  is  published  in  my  trial. 

Under  the  events  which  had  taken  place,  and  which  had 
come  to  my  knowledge,  I  should  have  been  wanting  in  the  du- 
ties which  I  owed  to  my  station,  had  I  not  retreated  from 
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Canada.  I  retreated  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  most  effective 
measures  in  my  power  for  opening  my  communication.  Its  im- 
portance I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  Indeed  it  was  so  ob- 
vious that  the  administration  was  sensible  of  it,  and  one  of  the 
articles  of  charges  against  me  was,  for  not  keeping  it  open,  and 
another  for  withdrawing  the  army  from  Canada,  the  only  meas- 
ure by  which  it  possibly  could  have  been  effected.  In  my  let- 
ters to  the  Secretary  of  War,  immediately  after  the  retreat,  I 
stated  the  same  reasons  which  I  have  here  given.  Likewise  in 
my  letters  to  Governour  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  Governour  Scott,  of 
Kentucky,  &c.  These  letters  bear  date  the  8th,  9th,  and  llth 
of  August,  and  were  in  evidence  on  my  trial.  All  these  letters, 
written  at  the  time,  shew  that  I  retreated  from  Canada  because 
1  had  ascertained  that  I  should  soon  be  surrounded  by  an  over- 
whelming force;  because  there  was  no  possibility  of  opening  my 
communication  from  that  station,  and  because  I  found  the  few 
regulars  and  militia  under  my  command,  were  to  be  left  to  car- 
ry on,  without  any  assistance  or  co-operation,  the  offensive  war, 
which  the  United  States  had  declared  against  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  on  earth.  By  a  referrence  to  my  trial,  it  will 
appear,  that  Colonel  Cass  and  others  of  my  officers,  were  sensi- 
ble at  this  time  of  the  difficulties  of  my  situation.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Silliman,  of  Ohio,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Colonel,  he 
•ays,  44  that  provisions  would  become  necessary  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  troops."  In  a  letter  to  the  same,  after  the  fall  of 
Michillimackanack,  he  says,  "that  the  impression  made  by  that 
event  could  scarcely  be  conceived.'9  According  to  Mr.  Silli- 
tnan*t  testimony  in  his  letters  to  him,  Colonel  Cass  pressed  him 
to  use  his  influence  to  procure  re-enforcements  for  the  army, 
and  expressed  his  surprize  that  we  were  left  witrout  co-opera- 
tion, by  putting  to  his  correspondent  the  following  interrogation, 
«*  Is  their  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  lower  end  of  the  lakes  to 
wAe  a  diversion  in  our  favour  r"  In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentle- 
*fttt  on  the  12th  of  August,  Colonel  Cass  says,  "  think  our  sit- 
watta*  as  bad  as  yoa  may,  it  is  still  worse." 
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No.  XVIII. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  measures  I  adopt- 
ed, to  open  the  communication,  to  Ohio,  I  will  state  some  gen- 
eral principles,  and  will  endeavour  to  show  the  propriety  of  ob- 
serving them  in  all  military  movements,  and  will  appl>  them 
to  the  situation  in  which  1  was  placed  by  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   And  here  in  the  first  place,  I  will  ask  your  atten- 
tion, to  the  same  principles*  which  I  stated  in  my  defence— that 
in  modern  warfare,  the  first  great  object  of  each  contending 
party,  is  the  resources  of  his  enemy. — The  fate  of  armies  is 
found  to  depend  upon  the  abundance  of  their  resources,  on  their 
security,  and  the  facility  of  keeping  up  a  communication  with 
them.   It  has  become  a  principle  to  manoeuvre  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  cover  the  places  from  whence  supplies  may  be  drawn, 
not  to  go  far  from  them,  but  with  great  caution,  and  never  to 
cease  preserving  with  them  those  connections,  in  which  the 
strength  of  an  army  consists,  and  on  which  its  success  depends* 
These  principles  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  military  au- 
thors of  modern  times,  and  the  soundness  of  them  have  been 
confirmed  by  numerous  examples .    The  enemy  with  which  I 
had  to  contend,  had  strictly  observed  them.    His  principal  post 
was  at  Maiden,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Detroit  river,  where  it 
empties  into  lake  Erie.    His  magazines,  which  contained  all 
necessary  supplies,  were  at  fort  Erie,  and  at  other  places,  be- 
tween Maiden  and  fort  Erie,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  which 
his  navy  commanded.    Having  no  armed  vessels,  or  boats,  it 
was  imposstfte  for  me,  in  the  least  degree  to  interrupt  this  line 
of  communication.    The  enemy's  station,  therefore,  could  be 
furnished  with  all  necessary  supplies*  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  safety.    I  now  ask  you,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  to  cast  your  eyes  on  the  map  of  the  country,  where  I 
was  placed,  not  by  my  own  judgment  and  discretion,  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  but  by  the  positive  orders  of  the  government* 
and  consider  on  what  grounds,  such  orders  could  have  been 
justified.    As  these  fatal  orders  were,  in  my  opinion,  one  great 
cause  of  the  misfortune,  which  attended  the  army  I  commanded, 
I  shall  ask  your  particular  attention  to  them.    On  the  18th  ot 
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Jane,  after  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  wrote  me  a  letter,  in  which,  he  informed  me  of  tbe 
event,  and  ordered  me  to  march  the  army  I  commanded,  to  De- 
troit, with  all  possible  expedition.  At  the  time,  this  order,  was 
given,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  whose  command 
it  was  given,  well  knew,  that  no  preparation  was  made  to  build 
a  navy  on  lake  Brie,  and  that  the  enemy  commanded  it,  with  a 
number  of  armed  vessels  and  gun-boats. 

When,  therefore,  these  fatal  orders  were  given,  those,  by 
whose  authority  they  were  given,  well  knew  that  the  communi- 
cation through  the  lake  would  be  closed  against  us,  and  that  no 
re-enforcements,  or  supplies  of  any  kind,  could  be  obtained  for 
tbe  army,  through  that  channel .  Those,  who  gave  these  fatal  or- 
ders, well  knew,  that  affer  the  declaration  of  war,  the  army  I 
commanded,  and  the  posts  of  Detroit,  Michilltmackanack,  and 
Chicago,  which  had  before,  in  time  of  peace,  been  supplied 
through  the  communication  of  the  lakes,  could  only  receive  their 
su  pplies  by  land  They  well  knew,  that  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  the 
nearest  part  of  our  country,  from  which  the  necessary  supplies 
could  be  furnished.  They  well  knew,  that  the  distance  from 
any  magazines,  where  these  supplies  could  be  obtained,  to  the 
point  where  they  ordered  the  army,  was  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  to  the  other  posts  they  had  established,  was 
more  than  five  hundred  miles. 

They  well  knew,  that  this  distance,  was  almost  entirely  a 
wilderness,  filled  with  savages,  who  in  the  event  of  war,  would 
probably  become  hostile.  They  well  knew,  that  the  necessary  - 
supplies,  could  only  be  carried  through  this  wilderness,  on  pack- 
horses.  They  well  knew,  that  the  only  line  of  communication, 
through  which  these  pack-horses,  with  supplies,  co£fcl  pass,  was 
for  about  seventy  miles  on  the  margin  of  lake  Erie,  and  the  De- 
troit river,  both  of  which  were  commanded  by  the  enemy's  gun- 
boats and  vessels  of  war.  They  likewise  well  knew,  that  these 
supplies  must  pass  by  the  enemy's  principal  post  at  Maiden, 
only  separated  by  the  Detroit  river.  Under  the  orders  the  ad- 
ministration had  given,  they  well  knew  the  impossibility  of  sup- 
plying the  army,  and  the  posts  I  have  mentioned,  with  the 
means  of  subsistence.  They  well  knew,  the  facility  and  ease, 
with  which  the  enemy  could  assail  the  convoys,  both  by  his  land 
and  naval  forces,  on  this  long  and  vulnerable  line  of  communi- 
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oation,  and  the  impossibility  of  stretching  the  army  back,  from 
the  point  they  had  ordered  as  my  station,  for  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  such  convoys* 

The  administration,  likewise  well  knew,  when  these  fatal  or- 
ders were  given,  that  in  three  separate  statements,  which  I  had 
made  to  the  President  through  the  medium  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  of  war,  1  had  observed  that  in  the  event  of  a  war 
against  Great  Britain,  a  navy  on  lake  Erie,superiour  to  the  Bri- 
tish was  essential  to  success ;  and,  that  without  preserving  the 
water  communication,  an  army  could  not  be  supported  at  De- 
troit, and  that  Detroit,  Michillimackanack,  and  Chicago,  would 
inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

These  statements  had  been  received  as  official  documents, 
and  no  objections  had  ever  been  urged  against  them.  The  ad- 
ministration, therefore,  knew  my  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  continued  me  in  command,  when  a 
course  was  to  be  pursued  directly  contrary  to  the  opinion,  1  had 
repeatedly  and  officially  given. 

On  a  map  of  the  country,  which  was  the  scene  of  my  opera- 
tions, you  will  be  able  more  distinctly  to  perceive  the  natural 
obstacles,  with  Which  I  had  to  contend.  Besides  seeing  the 
positions  of  the  British  and  Canadian  forces,  and  the  stations  of 
the  different  nations  of  savages,  you  can  see  the  manner  in 
which  the  waters  and  the  wilderness,  were  arrayed  against  me. 
At  present,  I  can  only  ask  your  attention  to  the  general  maps  of 
our  country,  which  will  afford  some  assistance,  in  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  my  situation. 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  preserving  my  communica- 
tion with  magazines,  for  supplying  the  army.  I  had  learned  from 
reading  the  best  military  authors,  and  from  my  observations  and 
experience,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

From  books,  I  had  been  taught,  that  when  an  army  moved 
towards  an  enemy,  its  line  or  lines  of  operation  must  be  from  its 
base,  on  which  are  its  magazines  6f  necessary  supplies.  That 
a  connection  should  always  be  preserved  between  the  line  or 
lines  of  operation,  and  the  base,  or  magazines.  That  an  army 
sever  ought  to  advance  so  far  from  the  magazines,  as  to  enable 
the  enemy,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  convoys  of  supplies  from 
the  magazines  to  the  army.  When  the  army  marched  from  Ur- 
banna  in  Ohio,  this  rule  did  not  apply,  because  we  were  at 
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peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  country  through  which  I 
marched,  there  was  no  other  enemy  but,  savages.  The  armyy 
therefore,  carried  on  pack-horses,  sufficient  supplies,  for  its  sup- 
port, until  it  arrived  at  the  lake.  On  the  communication 
through  the  lake  on  our  arrival  there,  we  depended  for  supplies, 
as  it  was  open  to  us,  until  after  the  declaration  of  war. 

Near  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  I  received  the  fatal  order,  which 
lias  so  often  been  referred  to,  informing  me  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  ordering  me,  positively,  to  march  to  Detroit 

Had  I  not  received  this  order,  and  the  operations  had  been 
left  to  my  discretion,  I  should  not  have  marched  to  Detroit, 
eighteen  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  but  made  my  move- 
ments against  the  enemy,  from  a  different  quarter. 

I  had  served  under  the  banners  of  General  Washington,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

I  had  observed,  how  cautious  he  was  in  all  his  movements,  to- 
preserve  a  communication  with  his  magazines.  He  retreated 
from  Long  Island  to  New  York,  because  he  knew  the  enemy 
would  prevent  his  communication  with  a  naval  force  in  the  East 
river.  He  retreated  from  New  York  to  the  White  Plains,  be- 
cause the  British  navy  commanded  both  the  East  and  North  riv- 
ers, and  the  army  was  marching  to  take  possession  of  the  high 
grounds,  beyond  King's  Bridge,  to  intercept  his  communication 
•  from  the  country,  whence  he  received  his  supplies.  He  retreat- 
ed through  New  Jersey  and  passed  the  Delaware,  to  take  a  pos- 
ition, where  be  could  receive  his  supplies.  In  1777,  when  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  commanded  at  Ticonderoga,  and  found  that  the 
enemy  commanded  lake  Champlain,  and  was  making  move- 
ments to  surround  the  garrison  on  all  sides,  and  cut  off  his  com- 
munication, and  supplies,  he  retreated,  and  abandoned  a  post, 
which  was  considered  the  key  of  the  country. 

When  General  Burgoyne,  became  sensible  that  he  was  to  re- 
ceive no  co-operation,  from  New  York,  and  his  communication 
was  cut  of  from  his  magazines  in  Canada,  he  surrendered  un- 
der a  capitulation. 

When  General  Lincoln,  was  beseiged  at  Charleston,  by  a 
British  fleet  and  army,  and  his  communication  with  his  maga- 
zines was  cut  off,  he  surrendered. 

When  the  army  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York- 
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town,  was  attacked  by  a  naval  and  land  force,  and  he  had  no 
communication  with  his  magazines,  he  surrendered. 

At  an  earlier  period,  during  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  in  1753,  when  General  Washington,  (then  Major 
'Washington)  and  commandant  of  a  colonial  regiment,  from  Vir- 
ginia, was  surrounded  and  attacked  in  a  Stockade  fort,  at  a 
place  called  the  Little  Meadows,  by  a  body  of  Frenchmen  and 
Savages,  by  which  means,  his  communication  was  cut  oft*  from 
any  supplies,  he  made  a  capitulation  with  the  enemy. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  Russian  campaign,  departed  from  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  most  celebrated  military  authors.  Moscow,  the 
object  of  his  attack,  was  so  distant  from  his  magazines,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  preserve  any  connection  with  them,  so  as  to 
receive  the  necessary  supplies.  Ifor  the  support  ofhis  army,  he 
had  nothing  to  depend  on.  but  supplies  from  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. The  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  the  Russians  rising  in 
mass  against  him,  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  supplies,  and 
consequently  to  sustain  his  situation,  at  so  remote  a  post 

In  this  situation,  had  he  proposed  a  capitulation,  he  probably 
might  have  saved  the  lives  oi  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  for  the  future  services  of  his  empire.  His  haughty  spirit, 
and  former  triumphs  forbid  any  proposition  of  the  kind.  In  his 
attempt  to  retreat,  his  army  was  destroyed  by  the  force  of  the 
elements,  and  the  Russian  bayonet.  It  may,  at  least  be  made 
a  question,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  he  was  placed,  he 
would  not  have  exhibited  more  magnanimity,  by  an  attempt  to 
save  the  lives  of  his  army,  by  negotiation,  than  by  the  course 
he  pursued. 

I  have  cited  the  examples  of  these  celebrated  commanders, 
for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that,  when 
an  army  is  deprived  of  its  communication  with  its  magazines, 
on  which  it  depends  for  its  necessary  supplies,  and  cannot  open 
that  communication,  so  as  to  obtain  them,  its  fate  is  inevitable, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  its  commander,  to  accept  the  best 
terms  from  the  enemy,  which  can  be  obtained. 

I  r 
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•    No.  XIX. 

Before  I  left  the  enemy's  country,  having  received  infonna- 
•tion  that  some  beef  cattle  ha<l  arrived  at  or  near  the  river  Kai- 
sin,  escorted  by  a  company  of  militia  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  I 
made  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Van -horn,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  river  Raisin,  and 
guard  these  cattle  safely  to  camp. 

At  Brow ns town,  this  detachment  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
savages,  and  entirely  defeated.  According  to  Major  Van-horn's 
report,  eighteen  men  were  killed,  twelve  wounded,  and  about 
seventy  missing.  His  opinion  was,  that  three  hundred  Indians 
crossed  from  Maiden,  and  that  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  were  actually  engaged.  This  report  was  received 
on  the  5th  of  August,  two  days  before  the  retreat  from  Sand- 
wich. This  unpropitious  event  increased  the  difficulty  of  my 
situation,  and  more  strongly  convinced  me  how  impossible  it 
was  to  continue  offensive  operations,  and  furnish  at  the  same 
time  a  sufficient  force  to  give  security  to  so  extensive  a  com- 
munication. The  war  had  now  become  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive,, and  the  little  army  I  commanded  was  alone  left  to  car- 
ry it  on  in  both  characters.  This  was  among  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  recross  the  river,  that  I  migh:  be  able  to  detach 
a  more  powerful  force  to  open  the  communication. 

For  this  purpose,  therefore,  on  the  very  day  the  army  retreat- 
ed to  Detroit,  I  ordered  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  men,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  4th  United  States' 
regiment.  This  command  consisted  of  all  the  effective  men  of 
that  regiment,  and  a  selection  of  the  most  effective  of  the  mili- 
tia* It  was  likewise  accompanied  by  a  field  piece  and  howit- 
zer, from  the  fort  at  De  roit  Colonel  Miller  met  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  British  troops,  Canadian  militia,  and  sav- 
ages ;  which,  having  received  information  of  his  approach,  was 
formed  in  the  woods  in  regular  order  of  battle.  A  disposition 
was  immediately  made  on  his  part  for  an  attack,  and  after  a 
severe  contest,  honourable  to  the  American  arms,  the  enemy 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  After  pressing  on  his  rear  about  two 
miles,  Colonel  Miller  thought  proper  to  discontinue  the  pursuit, 
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and  the  enemy  embarked,  under  cover  of  his  armed  Teasels,  and 
recrossed  to  Maiden.  The  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  tha 
battle,  on  our  part,  was  about  eighty.  As  soon  as  I  received  an 
account  of  the  action,  a  re-enforcement  of  one  hundred  men, 
with  a  supply  of  provisions,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mc- 
Arthur,  was  ordered  to  join  Colonel  Miller's  detachment  at 
Maguago.  As  soon  as  the  detachment  had  recruited  from  its 
fatigue,  my  intentions  was,  that  it  should  have  proceeded  on  die 
expedition  to  the  river  Raisin.  A  severe  storm  of  rain  inter- 
vened, and  the  troops  were  exposed  to  it  without  any  covering. 
I  therefore  thought  it  expedient,  on  account  of  their  great  fa- 
tigue, to  order  them  back  to  Detroit,  and  make  an  arrangement 
by  another  rout  to  open  the  communication. 

The  road  to  the  river  Raisin,  which  passed  through  the  In- 
dian village  of  Brownstown,  being  principally  on  the  margin  of 
the  Detroit  river,  both  troops  and  convoys  could  easily  be  an- 
noyed by  the  gun  boats  and  armed  vessels  of  the  enemy  Be- 
sides, in  its  course,  there  was  only  the  river  which  separated  it 
from  the  enemy's  principal  post  at  Maiden.    Being  thus  situat- 
ed, it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  convoys  could  pass  with  any  kind  of  safety.  After  Colonel 
Miller's  return  to  Detroit,  therefore,  seeing  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  supplies  which  had  arrived  at  the 
river  Raisin,  and  being  informed  of  a  circuitous  rout,  distant 
from  the  river,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  make  the  attempt  in 
that  direction.   I  communicated  my  intentions  to  Colonels  Mc- 
Arthur  and  Cass,  and  they  not  only  fully  approved  of  the  meas- 
ure, but  offered  their  services,  as  volunteers,  on  the  expedition. 
1  likewise  communicated  to  them  a  letter  from  Captain  Brush, 
who  commanded  the  escort  of  provisions,  informing  me  .that  he 
should  take  the  back  road,  and  should  .have  occasion  for  sup- 
port   I  authorized  Colonels  McArthur  and  Cass  to  select  the 
most  healthy  and  effective  men  of  their  regiments,  and  directed 
the  Quarte   Master  to  furnish  pack-horses  to  carry  provisions 
for  them  (       5  their  march.    On  the  14th  of  August,  they  . 
commenced  their  march,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  McAr- 
thur, attended  by  Colonel  Cass.   The  progress  they  made,  and 
file  circumstances  which  attended  the  expedition,  will  hereafter 
be  related. 

Thus  will  be  seen  the  measures  which  were  adopted,  and  the 
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efforts  which  were  made  to  open  the  communication.  / 1  have 
been  the  more  particular  on  this  subject,  because  it  was  made 
an  article  of  charge  against  me.  What  more  could  have  been 
dooe,  in  ray  situation,  and  with  the  force  at  my  disposal,  I  know 
not,  unless  I  had  retreated  with  my  whole  force  to  the  Miami* 
The  reasons  why  I  did  not,  have  been  stated  in  these  memoirs. 

By  the  statement  here  made,  the  truth  of  which  will  be  man- 
ifest by  the  evidence  and  documents  in  my  trial,  it  appears 
that  I  made  three  attempts  to  open  my  communication — one  by 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
jor Van-horn  ;  another  by  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  of  the 
best  and  most  effective  part  of  the  army,-  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Miller ;  and  the  third,  by  all  the  healthy  and  effective 
men  of  McArthur's  and  Cass'  regiments,  which  the  two  Colo- 
nels were  authorized  to  select  and  command  themselves. 

T  now  ask  the  candid  reader,  in  imagination,  to  fix  himself  at 
Detroit,  and  view  my  situation  :  I  ask  him  to  read  the  orders  of 
.  the  government,  which  positively  placed  me  in  this  situation, 
eighteen  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  principal  post  in  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada  ?  to  look  over  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
and  behold  the  hostile  naval  armament  which  commanded  them ; 
to  view  not  only  the  enemy's  principal  post,  situated  on  these 
waters,  but  all  his  magazines  established  on  them,  protected  by 
this  naval  armament,  and  capable  of  being  transported,  with  the 
greatest  safety  and  facility,  to  any  point  where  they  might  be 
necessary.  After  viewing  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  and  his 
resources,  I  ask  you  more  particularly  to  look  at  mine.  You 
must  look  through  a  dreary  wilderness  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles,  filled  with  hostile  savages,  before  you  can  find  a 
base  on  which  any  magazines  were  established,  by  which  my 
little  army  could  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Through  this  wilderness  you  will  see  no  possible  communica- 
tion, excepting  by  a  single  road,  opened  by  the  labour  and  fa* 
tigue  of  this  little  army,  in  penetrating  to  the  position  to  which 
it  was  ordered.  This  only  and  single  line  of  operation,  was 
liable  to  be  obstructed  by  the  savage  force,  to  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  was  peculiarly  suited ;  by  the  whole  force  of 
the  enemy's  troops,  both  British  and  Canadian ;  and  between 
the  Miami  and  Detroit,  seventy  miles,  by  the  gun  boats  and 
armed  vessels  on  the  lake*    To  give  security  to  this  communi- 
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cation,  you  will  see  nothing  but  two  or  three  solitary  block- 
houses, built  by  the  troops  when  the  road  was  opened,  and 
guarded  only  by  a  few  invalid  militia,  left  in  them  on  the 

By  the  foregoing:  memoirs,  and  by  the  evidence  on  my  trial, 
you  will  perceive  there  was  no  adequate  force,  on  this  long  line 
of  operation,  furnished  by  the  government,  to  give  security  to 
it,  for  the  protection  of  convoys.  And  when  you  consider  the 
attempts  I  had  made  and  their  consequences,  I  think  you  will 
be  satisfied,  that  with  my  whole  force  1  could  not  have  stretch- 
ed back  so  great  a  distance  as  to  have  preserved  the  communi- 
cation. To  illustrate  a  subject  of  this  kind  the  best  writers  on 
military  movements  compare  an  army's  lines  of  operation  to  the 
muscles  of  the  human  body,  on  which  the  life  and  motions  of  the 
members  depend.  When  the  whole  moving  spring  of  a  mem- 
ber is  confined  to  a  single  muscle,  the  loss  of  which  would  ren- 
der  it  useless,  it  is  the  more  important  to  defend  it  from  every 
hurt.  So  a  single  offensive  line  is,  to  an  army  marching  to* 
wards  an  object,  a  part  singularly  sensible,  and  cannot  be  too 
carefully  guarded  from  contact  with  the  enemy. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country  from  Miami  to  Detroit,  it  waa 
impossible  to  have  more  than  one  line,  of  operation,  and  it  has 
been  shown  how  singularly  it  was  exposed  to  be  intercepted  and 
rendered  useless. 

Thus  1  think,  from  the  exposition  given  of  my  situation,  eve- 
ry unprejudiced  reader  will  be  convinced  that,  there  was  no 
posibility  of  obtaining  any  supplies,  frpm  any  magazines  from 
my  country.  I  shall  now  offer  for  your  consideration,  the  best 
evidence  and  the  best  documents  the  nature  of  the  case  will  ad- 
mit of,  to  satisfy  you  of  the  state  of  the  magazines  at  Detroit, 
and  the  supplies  which  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  coun- 
try around  it. 

Asa  true  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  very  important  in  form*? 
ing  an  opinion  of  the  measures  I  adopted,  and  as  the  grossest 
misrepresentations,  have  been  made  by  my  enemies,  I  shall  make 
it  a  separate  article  in  my  next  number. 
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No.  XX. 

That  you  may  clearly  understand  the  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed,  with  respect  to  provision,  for  the  army,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  its 
resources.   At  this  time  the  population  of  the  Michigan  terri- 
tory, of  which  Detroit  was  the  capital,  was  between  four  and 
five  thousand  souls —Their  settlements  were  on  the  Miami 
of  lake  Erie,  the  river  Raisin,  Ecoss,  Rouge,  and  the  Detroit 
river,  lake  St  Clair,  the  river  Huron*  which  empties  into  lake 
St.  Clair,  the  river  St  Clair,  and  the  island  of  Michillimack- 
anack — at  that  time  much  the  greatest  part,  indeed  almost 
the,  whole,  who  cultivated  the  land,  were  Canadians. — They 
were  miserable  farmers,  paid  little  attention  to  agriculture,  and 
depended  principally  on  hunting,  fishing,  and  trading  with  the 
Indians  for  support-— The  produce  of  the  territory,  in  the  sub- 
stantial articles  of  living,  was  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  inhabitants. — They  were  supplied,  with  pork, 
beef,  flour,  and  corn  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  parts  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  border  on  lake  Eric— not- 
withstanding these  facts  are  well  known,  I  will  refer  to  some 
testimony,  to  satisfy  those,  who  arc  unacquainted  with  the  ter- 
ritory. 

Captain  Thomson  Maxwell,  in  his  evidence  on  my  trial,  tes- 
tified, "that  he  had  lived  thirteen  years  in  Ohio,  and  had  been 
engaged  every  year,  in.  driving  cattle  and  hogs,  from  thence  to 
Detroit  market  $  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  hogs  an- 
nually, from  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  pounds 
each — and  from  an  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hundred  head  of 
cattle. — They  were  generally  driven  through  the  woods,  without 
any  road."— Colonel  Kingsbury,  of  the  1st  United  States'  regi- 
ment testified,  "that  he  commanded  at  Detroit  about  two  years* 
and  left  it  in  1811,  and  that  during  the  time  he  commanded 
there,  there  were  large  droves  of  hogs,  and  fat  beef  cattle,  driv- 
en from  Ohio,  to  that  market". 

A  great  variety  of  other  evidence  might  be  adduced  to  prove 
his  fact,  but  1  deem  ^unnecessary. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  know  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  situation  of  the  country,  to  be  satisfied  of  the  fact — uni- 
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versal  experience  proves,  that  nothing  but  necessity  will  induce 
men  to  toil  and  hard  labour.  They  are  much  better  pleased 
with  the  chase,  fishing,  &c.  Without  making  any  further  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  I  believe  you  will  be  convinced,  af- 
ter considering  how  long  the  army  had  been  among  these  peo- 
ple, and  how  much  had  been  taken  from  them  that  there  were 
no  grounds,  to  calculate  on  any  further  supplies  from  their  scan- 
ty stores.  • 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  from  the  best  evidence 
which  the  nature  of  the  ease  will  admit,  the  state  of  provisions 
at  Detroit,  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation. 

Augustus  Porter,  Esq.  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  the  con% 
tractor  for  furnishing  this  army.— David  Beard,  Esq.  was  his 
agent,  and  was  present  at  Detroit 

Before  my  trial,  and  pending  my  trial,  I  repeatedly  request- 
ed that  David  Beard  who  then  resided  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
might  be  summoned  as  a  witness  to  prove  the  quantity  of  pro- 
visions at  Detroit  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation. 
The  Judge  advocate  assured  me,  he  should  be  summoned.  Near 
the  close  of  the  trial;  as  he  did  not  appear,  I  wrote  him  a  letter, 
informing  him  how  important  his  testimony  was,  and  requested 
his  attendance.    He  arrived  in  Albany  the  day  the  evidence  was 
closed,  and  his  certificate  of  the  quantity  of  provisions,  was  ad- 
mitted in  evidence.    It  wll  appear  by  the  minutes  of  the  trial 
that  his  testimony,  was  the  last  before  I  made  my  defence. 
This  being  the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit  of,  I  presume  ought  to  controul  all  other  evidence.  Mr. 
Beard,  was  not  only  the  agent,  who  did  all  the  business  at  De- 
troit, but  I  understood  from  him,  had  some  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  contract    He  could  have  no  motive,  to  have  diminished  the 
quantity,  because  the  United  States  must  have  paid  for  all 
that  was  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation. 

By  the  contractor's  agent's  certificate,  it  will  appear  that  on 
the  ninth  of  July,  1812,  tWe  was  at  Detroit  125,000  rations  of 
Hour,  and  70,666  rations  of  meat;  and  that  on  the  28th  of  July, 
there  was  70,Q00  rations  of  flour,  and  21,000  of  meat.  Mr. 
Beard  has  certified  that  this  statement  was  handed  to  me,  con- 
taining  the  provisions  in  the  contractor's  store,  and  signed  by 
him  as  will  appear  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  on 
my  trial. 
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By  this  return,  it  will  appear,  what  quantity  was  consumed, 
from  the  ninth,  to  the  28th  of  July,  what  quantity  remained  on 
hand,  the  28th  of  July,  and  by  observing  the  same  rule  of  con- 
sumption, it  will  appear,  what  quantity,  would  have  been,  in 
store,  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  capitulation. 

By  the  data  here  given  it  will  appear  that,  if  a  ration  of  meat 
had  been  issued,  the  meat  would  have  been  exhausted  on  the  6th 
of  August,  ten  days  before  the  capitulation.    And  if  during 
those  ten  days,  after  the  meat  was  exhausted,  an  additional 
quantity  of  flour  had  been  issued,  to  make  up  the  ration,  as  was 
the  case,  the  whole  of  the  flour  would  have  been  exhausted  on 
the  16th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  capitulation.    It  appears  by 
the  return  of  the  contractor,  that  from  the  9th  to  the  28th  of  July, 
that  5,334  rations  of  flour,  more  than  of  meat,  were  issued,  aud 
that  practice  was  continued,  in  about  the  same  proportion,  un- 
til the  16th  of  August    There  is  another  reason  why  so  much 
more  flour  was  issued  than  meat— In  a  former  part  of  these 
memoirs,  I  stated,  that  the  old  Indian  Chiefs  and  Sachems  con- 
tinued friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  advised  the'  *  amours 
not  to  join  the  British  standard,  or  to  take  any  part  in  the  con* 
test   These  friendly  Chiefs  and  Sachems,  with  the  women  and 
children,  daily  came  to  Detroit  from  the  villages,  in  a  starving 
condition.    It  had  long  been  the  custom,  and  1  was  ordered  by 
the  Government,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  on  their 
visit  to  this  post,  to  furnish  them  with  provisions.    At  this  time, 
I  directed,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  meat,  that  flour  alone 
should  be  issued,  which  they  preferred.   Every  effort  was  made 
to  prevent  these  visits,  and  no  more  provisions  were  issued  to 
them,  than  was  necessary  to  preserve  life. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  by  those  unacquainted  with  my  situ? 
ation,  and  the  practice  of  armies,  why  so  many  more  rations 
were  daily  issued,  than  the'  number  of  effective  men,  which 
composed  the  army  ?  I  will  give  the  true  answer  to  an  enquiry 
of  this  kind. 

It  will  appear  by  the  foregoing  memoirs,  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  from  Michillamackinack  had  arrived  at  Detroit,  prison- 
ers on  parole,  and  they  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  but 
to  receive  rations. 

It  likewise  appears,  that  a  large  number  of  old  Indian  Chiefs 
and  Sachems,  daily  visited  our  camp,  and  were  fed  from  the  pub- 
lic stores  by  order  of  the  Government,  as  I  before  stated. 
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It  was  now  the  middle  of  August,  and  a  large  number  of  sick 
'were  to  be  provided  for,  and  there  being  no  medical  stores  it  was 
necessary  to  issue  meat  and  flour,  for  their  subsistence. 

A  number  of  women,  are  attached  to  all  armies,  and  it  is  a 
general  custom  to  furnish  them  with  provisions.  All  the  officers 
are  entitled  to  extra  rations,  from  twelve  to  two.  All  the  quar- 
ter-masters' department,  such  as  waggoners,  pack-horsemen, 
boatmen,  &c.  are  entitled"  to  rations.  I  think  this  statement  will 
satisfy  any  enquiries  on  this*  subject. 

Although  every  possible  effort  was  made  by  the  administration 
to  prove,  that  the  state  of  the  provisions*  was  no  reason  for  the 
capitulation ;  yet,  on  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  evidence 
on  my  trial,  I  can  find  nothing  which  ought  to  have  any  weight 
in  any  degree  to  controul,  or  vary  the  statement,  here  made. 
It  has  been  said  by  Cols.  M'Arthur  and  Casa,  and  other  wit- 
nesses, that  they  never  heard  any  complaints  of  the  want  of  pro- 
vision. Brevet-Major  Whistler  is  the  only  witness,  who  has 
given  any  test «nony  on  this  subject  worthy  of  notice. 

His  testimony  is  in  the  words  following  :  "  I  went,  some  days 
before  the  army  re-crossed,  with  a  Mr.  Beard,  the  deputy  con- 
tractor, to  a  store  which  held  the  provisions  of  the  army,  and 
saw,  and  helped  to  count  between  2  and  300  barrels  of  flour,  48 
barrels  of  pork,  and  16  or  17  barrels  of  salt  beef."  From  this 
testimony  of  the  Brevet  Major,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  the 
quantity,  if  any,  which  was  in  the  store  on  the  16th  of  August 
And  for  this  conclusive  reason,  that  he  does  not  ascertain  the 
day,  that  he  was  in  the  store,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  it, 
from  any  thing  he  said.  He  said,  44  some  days  before  the  army 
re-  crossed  the  river."  It  might  have  been  three  or  four  days  be- 
fore, or  it  might  have  been  fifteen  or  twenty.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  me,  that  he  did  not  recollect  the  day,  because  had  it  been 
only  three  or  four  days  before  the  army  re-crossed  the  river,  the 
quantity,  by  his  testimony,  would  not  have  been  so  great,  as  it 
appears  to  be  by  the  returns  of  the  deputy  contractor.  This 
can  easily  be  ascertained  and  reduced  to  mathematical  demon- 
stration, from  the  data  here  given. 

I  feel  confident,  that  I  am  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  in  be- 
lieving, that  every  person,  who  will  read  this  statement,  and  the 
evidence,  by  which  it  is  proved  to  be  true,  will  be  satisfied,  that 
the  state  of  the  Provisions  in  the  store,  and  the  impossibility  of 
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teat  of  his  examination.  I  rejoice,  however,  to  learn  by  the 
public  prints  that  he  will  soon  return,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  repelling  any  charges,  which  he  may  believe  unwarranted  by 
the  evidence  in  my  possession.  No  one  of  you  can  be  more 
ready  than  myself  to  receive,  and  give  due  weight  to  any  expla- 
nations which  he  may  wish  to  make.  But,  fellow  citizens,  should 
he  avoid  such  explanations  on  the  ground  that  the  decision  of  the 
Court  Martial  of  which  he  was  President,  is  conclusive,  I  shall, 
with  the  utmost  confidence  appeal  to  my  countrymen  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  sentence  of  that  tribunal ;  knowing  that  in  you  I 
shall  have  candid,  just,  intelligent,  and  disinter  tiled  judges,  in 
whose  hands  the  honour  of  the  innocent  and  the  injured  must 
always  be  safe. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  produce  documents  to  show,  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  office  in  rcla- 
tion  to  the  detachment  of  the  army  entrusted  to  my  command. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  observe,  that  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign, I  never  received  a  single  letter  from  him. 

In  the  next  place  I  shall  prove,  that  early  in  the  campaign,  he 
was  ordered  by  the  government,  to  place  the  troops  under  hi* 
immediate  command,  in  stations  suitable  for  the  invasion  of  Up- 
per Canada ;  and  that  when  1  commenced  offensive  operations 
against  that  province,  he  was  likewise  commanded  to  co-operate 
with  me  in  those  operations. 

In  the  next  place  I  shall  prove,  that  in  violation  of  the  orders 
of  the  government,  he  never  made  any  co-operations,  at  the  time 
here  referred  to,  although  he  had  at  his  disposal,  a  sufficient 
force  for  the  purpose. 

I  shall  then  show,  that  without  any  instructions  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  without  any  justifiable  cause  for  the  measure,  he 
agreed  with  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  in  Canada,  to  an  armistice,  or  suspension  of  hostilities, 
in  which  the  a«my  I  commanded  was  not  included  ;  and  by  that 
means,  left  it  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  march  his  whole 
force  with  the  most  perfect  safety  to  his  other  posts,  to  the  point, 
where  I  had  commenced  offensive  operations.  1  shall  further 
show,  that  he  was  constantly  informed  of  my  situation,  and  must 
have  known,  if  he  had  any  knowledge  of  his  duty,  that  the  meas- 
ures he  adopted,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  have  occasioned 
the  destruction  of  my  army.   And  I  shall  further  show,  that  in 
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consequence  of  this  armistice,  or  cessation  of  hostilities,  that 
General  Brock,  the  acting  Governourand  commander-in-chief  of 
Upper  Canada,  marched  with  all  the  forces  of  his  province,  and 
re-enforcements  from  Montreal  to  the  station  at  Maiden. 

As  early  as  the  26th  of  June,  1812,  ten  days  before  the  army 
I  commanded  arrived  at  Detroit,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  a 
letter  to  General  Dearborn  says,  **  It  is  altogether  uncertain 
what  time  General  Hull  may  deem  it  expedient  to  commence 
offensive  operations.  The  preparations,  (meaning  General 
Dearborn's  preparations)  it  is  presumed,  will  be  made,  to  move 
in  a  direction  for  Niagara,  Kingston  and  Montreal."  [Record- 
ed Vol.  5th,  p.  458.]  This  shows,  that  a  few  days  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  while  I  was  on  my  march,  through  the 
wilderness,  that  it  was  not  only  the  intention  of  the  government, 
that  f  should  commence  offensive  operations  from  Detroit  against 
Upper  Canada,  but  likewise,  that  General  Dearborn  should  make 
preparations  to  co-operate  with  me,  as  the  troops  were  to  move 
in  a  direction  for  Niagara,  &c.  In  the  Secretary's  letter  to  the 
same,  dated  the  9th  of  July,  he  says,  "  You  will  order  all  the 
recruits  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  Albany,  or  some  other  sta- 
tions on  Lake  Champlain,  to  be  organized  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada."  [Vol.  6th,  p  15,  16.  Records  of  the  War  Office.] 
This  shows  as  early  as  the  9th  of  July,  the  object  of  the  admin- 
istration, was  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  General  Dear- 
born as  follows  :  "  1  have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  hearing 
from  General  Hull,  who  probably  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  8th 
inst.  The  first  intelligence  received  from  him  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  you;  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  his  last  orders;  you  will 
make  such  arrangments  with  Governour  Thompkins,  as  will 
place  the  militia  detached  by  him  for  Niagara,  and  the  other 
posts  on  the  Lakes  under  your  controul  :  and  there  should  be  a 
communication,  and,  if  practicable,  a  co  operation,  throughout 
the  whole  frontier."  [Vol.  6,  p.  35.]  By  this  letter,  the  mili- 
tia of  New  York  were  placed  under  General  Dearborn's  con- 
troul, and  he  was  directed  to  communicate,  and  co-operate  with 
the  other  forces  on  the  frontier.  General  Dearborn  could  not 
have  misunderstood  this  order,  because  there  were  at  that  time 
no  other  forces  on  the  frontier  but  those  under  my  command, 
and  the  orders  which  are  alluded  to,  in  the  letter  enclosed  to 
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him,  were  the  orders  to  me  to  commence  offensive  operations 
against  Canada. 

\  On  the  1st  of  August,  the  Secretary  wrote  to  General  Dear- 
born the  following  letter.  *•  Enclosed  herewith,  you  will  receive 
/  a  copy  of  a  letter,  from  Brigadier  General  Hull,  of  July  19,  by 
express.  You  will  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour  at  Niagara, 
and  at  Kingston,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  and  by  such  op- 
perations  as  may  be  within  your  controul."  [Vol.  C,  p.  199.] 
Here  he  was  positively  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  at  Niagara, 
and  Kingston,  as  soon  as  was  practicable ;  anil  by  such  opera- 
tions, as  were  within  his  controul.  It  may  here  be  observed, 
that  he  was  the  senior  officer  of  the  army,  and  all  the  troops 
raised  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  were  subject  to  his  immediate 
controul,  excepting  the  few  Ohio  militia,  and  the  4th  United 
States  regiment  under  my  command,  and  by  his  rank,  he  would 
have  commanded  them,  if  he  had  obeyed  his  orders,  in  making 
diversions  in  the  eueniy's  country,  and  co-operating  with  them. 

In  a  number  of  other  letters  to  General  Dearborn  from  the 
Secretary,  he  was  instructed  to  make  diversions,  and  co-operate 
with  my  army  :  to  prevent  being  tedious,  I  will  extract  the  sub- 
stance of  them,  with  a  reference  to  the  record  of  them  in  the 
"War  Office.  In  one,  the  Secretary  informs  General  Dearborn 
that  the  last  letter  from  General  Hull  was  dated  the  &Hh  of 
July,  and  that  reports  had  been  received  that  the  militia  order- 
ed by  Governour  Meigs  of  Ohio,  to  secure  the  road  for  conveying 
provisions  to  Detroit,  had  halted  at  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  in 
consequence  of  a  collection  of  Indians  in  their  front  He  fur- 
ther informed  him,  that  every  thing  indicated  the  necessity  of 
early  and  effective  co-operation  at  Niagara,  and  the  posts  below. 
[Vol.  6,  p.  89.] 

Indeed  all  my  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  my  situation,  and  the  necessity  of  co-operation,  were 
enclosed  by  him  to  General  Dearborn,  for  his  information.  [See 
Vol.  C,  p.  68.]  The  others  1  will  not  notice ;  they  may  be  found 
on  record. 

In  order  to  make  it  still  n*>re  apparent,  that  General  Dear- 
born knew  perfectly  my  situation,  and  was  ordered  to  adopt 
measures  for  my  support  and  assistance,  I  will  give  extracts  of 
letters  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  me,  on  that  subject.  In 
his  letter  of  the  26th  of  July,  he  says,  "General  Dearborn  will 
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be  apprized  of  jour  situation,  and  directed  to  keep  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  you,  and  to  take  measures  to  afford  the  necessary 
support."  [Vol.  6,  p.  126.]  In  another  letter  to  me  of  the  1st 
of  August,  he  says,  44 On  the  ^6th  of  July,  your  letters  of  the 
7th  and  10th  were  enclosed  to  General  Dearborn,  with  a  copy 
of  mine  of  the  26th,  accompanied  with  a  request,  that  he  would 
make  a  diversion  in  your  favour.  By  the  mail  of  this  evening, 
yours  of  the  29th  is  enclosed  to  him,  with  an  instruction  to  make 
a  diversion  at  Niagara  and  Kingston,  as  soon  as  practicable." 
[Vol.6,  p.  127,  8.] 

Thus  it  appears,  by  a  number  of  official  letters  from  the  Sec- 
retary ©f  the  department  of  war,  to  General  Dearborn,  from  the 
26th  of  June,  1812,  to  the  1st  of  August,  and  from  official  let- 
ters from  the  Secretary  to  me,  that  during  that  time,  he  was 
!  constantly  apprized  of  my  situation,  and  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment, not  only  to  make  diversions  against  the  enemy,  but  to  co- 
,  operate  with  me  in  the  invasion  of  Canada.    And  it  will  like- 
Wise  appear  by  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  which 
I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention  more  particularly  on 
another  subject,  that  the  force  at  Niagara  was  twenty-four  hun- 
dred.   It  is  in  these  words,  "Orders  have  been  given  tiTGen- 
eral  Dearborn,  to  attack  the  enemy's  posts  at  Niagara  and 
Kingston,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable.   Our  force  at  Niagara, 
according  to  General  Dearborn's  account,  will  amount  to  twen- 
ty-four hundred ;  and  he  will  notify  you  of  such  movements  and 
operations  as  he  may  order.    It  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
a  communication  should  be  kept  up  between  you  and  the  com- 
mandant, at  Niagara." — [Vol.  6,  p.  128,  129.] 
f  Notwithstanding  the  forces  which  were  collected  on  the  Nia- 
/gara  river,  notwithstanding  the  militia  of  the^tate  of  New 
York,  and  all  the  recruits  of  the  army,  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  country,  were  at  his  disposal,  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
structions, he  had  received  from  the  government,  not  a  single 
/man,  crossed  the  Niagara  river,  from  the  time  he  received  those 
instructions,  from  the  latter  part  of  June,  to  the  8th  of  August, 
when  he  agreed  to  an  armistice,  or  suspension  of  hostilities,  in 
which  the  army  I  commanded  was  not  included.    This  measure 
and  the  effect  it  had  on  my  situation,  will  be  the  subject  of  my 
next  number. 
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No.  XXII. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  me,  that  in  this  memoir,  I  cannot 
present  to  you  a  certified  copy  from  the  records  of  the  war  of- 
fice, of  the  original  armistice  or  agreement  between  Sir  George 
Prevost  and  General  Dearborn,  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on 
the  Niagara  frontier ;  I  am  happy  at  the  same  time  that  I  have 
it  in  my  power,  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason,  why  it  is  not 
presented,  and  to  offer  other  documents,  to  prove  its  existence 
and  contents.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter,  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Calhoun. 

War  Department,  25th  Aug.  1823. 

SIR  — Conformably  to  your  request,  I  have  had  copies  made 
of  all  the  correspondence,  between  this  department,  and  your- 
self ;  likewise  the  correspondence  with  General  Dearborn,  Gov- 
ernour  Meigs,  and  Governour  Scott,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
had  from  the  records  and  files  of  this  office,  and  now  transmit 
them  to  you.  The  copy  of  the  armistice  to  which  you  refer, 
cannot  be  found  on  file,  in  this  department 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed,)  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Gen.  Wm.  Hull,  Newton,  Mass. 

After  receiving  this  letter,  I  applied  to  Governour  Eustis,  who 
was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  and  he  in- 
formed me,  that  it  was  received  at  the  war  office,  and  placed  on 
the  files  of  the  Department.  How  a  public  document  of  so  much 
consequence  :ould  be  lost,  appears  in  some  degree  mysterious. 
I  shall  however  make  no  other  comment  on  it,  than  to  observe, 
that  the  high  standing  and  character  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  his 
prompt  and  honourable  conduct,  in  furnishing  me,  with  the 
other  testimony,  which  I  requested,  and  which  his  predecessor 
General  Armstrong,  had  neglected  to  furnish,  or  even  notice 
any  application,  forbids  the  most  distant  suspicion,  of  any  un- 
fair, or  improper  management  on  his  part.  Generat  Armstrong 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  Governour  Eustis,  who  declares 
it  was  left  on  file  in  the  office,  and  had  the  custody  of  the  pub- 
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lie  papers  of  the  department.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
letter  to  General  Armstrong,  which  was  put  into  the  Post  Office 
in  Boston. 

Newton,  (Mass.)  May  10f/i,  1814. 

SIR, — Having  been  officially  informed,  by  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral, of  the  result  of  the  Court  Martial  by  which  I  have  been 
tried,  and  feeling  it  a  duty,  which  I  owe  to  my  country,  my 
1  family,  and  myself,  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  my  trial,  I  re- 
quest as  soon  as  possible,  a  copy  of  the  same  from  the  War  De- 
partment; which  request  is  warranted  by  the  90th  article  of  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war. 

I  am,  &c. 

(  (Sighed)  WILLIAM  HULL. 

Hon.  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  £ 

Washington  City.  $ 

This  armistice  had  so  fatal  a  bearing  on  my  situation,  that  I 
must  be  excused,  for  disclosing  every  circumstance  which  had 
any  relation  to  it. 

To  prove  that  this  agreement  was  made  between  Sir  George 
Prevost  and  General  Dearborn,  I  will  in  the  first  place  present 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Dear- 
born, copied  from  the  records  of  the  war  office. — [Vol.  6th, 
page  200.] 

War  Department,  August  \5th,  1812. 

SIR,— Your  letter  of  the  8th,  with  that  of  the  9th  inst.  enclos- 
ing a  letter  from  Sir  George  Prevost,  addressed  to  you,  has  been 
received.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  cover- 
ing a  dispatch  for  Mr.  Baker,  late  Secretary  of  legation  of  His 
Brittanic  Majesty,  from  Sir  George  Prevost,  has  also  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  dispatch  has  been  delivered  to  Mr.  Baker. 

No  communication  having  been  made  to  this  government,  by 
Mr.  Baker,  I  am  commanded  by  the  President  to  inform  you,  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  him  any  justifiable  cause  to  vary  or 
desist  from  the  arrangements,  which  are  in  operation ;  and  I  am 
further  commanded  to  instruct  you,  that  from  and  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  and  allowing  a  reasonable  time,  in  which 
you  will  inform  Sir  George  Prevost  thereof,  you  will  proceed 
with  the  utmost  vigour  in  your  operations.  How  far  the  plan, 
originally  suggested  by  you  of  attacking  Niagara,  Kingston, 
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and  Montreal,  at  the  same  time  can  be  rendered  practicable, 
you  can  best  judge.  Presuming  that  not  more  than  a  feint,  (if 
that  should  be  deemed  expedient)  with  the  troops  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  aided  by  volunteers  and  militia,  can  be  immediately  ef- 
fected, against  Montreal,  and  considering  the  urgency  of  a  di- 
version in  favour  of  General  Hull,  under  the  circumstances  at- 
tending hia  situation,  the  President  thinks  it  proper,  that  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  gaining  possession  of  the  British  posts 
at  Niagara  and  Kingston,  or  at  least  the  former,  and  proceeding 
in  co-operation  with  General  Hull  in  securing  Upper  Canada. 
It  is  expected,  that  the  force  assembled  at  those  places,  particu- 
larly at  Niagara,  will  be  such  as  to  justify  your  immediate  or- 
ders for  an  attack,  or  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  that  the 
measures  you  have  taken  for  rendering  it  such,  will  prevent  any 
material  delay.  You  will  of  course  communicate  your  views  to 
General  Hull,  and  direct  the  commanding  officer  at  .Niagara,  to 
be  particular  in  giving  him  every  information  which  can  be  use- 
ful." 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  any  comments  on  this  letter,  I  will 
transcribe  another  addressed  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
giving  me  the  information. 

War  Department,  August  20//*,  1812. 

«  SI'?, — General  Dearborn  has  communicated  to  this  depart- 
ment, an  arrangement  by  which  it  was  agreed  between  him  and 
Sir  George  Prevost,  that  offensive  operations  should  be  suspend- 
ed until  the  determination  of  the  government  should  be  made 
known  to  him,  on  certain  information  presumed  by  General 
Dearborn  to  be  contained  in  a  dispatch,  transmitted  by  Sir 
George  Prevost  to  Mr.  Baker,  late  Secretary  of  legation  to  His 
Brittanic  Majesty  in  this  city.  It  further  appears  by  General 
Dearborn's  letter,  that  he  made  known,  and  proposed  to  your 
concurrence,  in  said  agreement,  so  far  as  your  orders,  and  as 
circumstances  might  permit. 

I  am  now  instructed  by  the  President  to  inform  you  that  no 
communication,  such  as  was  svpjioscd  by  General  Dearborn 
might  have  been  transmitted,  has  been  made  to  this  government, 
by  Mr.  Baker,  or  by  any  authorized  agent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  will  justify  a  delay,  or  suspension  of  any  military 
operations,  of  which  General  Dearbornhas  been  duly  informed. 
In  case  therefore,  you  shall  have  entered  into  any  stipulation 
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respecting  a  suspension  of  offensive  operations,  with  the  officer 
commanding  the  forces  of  His  Brittanic  Majesty  in  your  vicini- 
ty, you  will  conceive  it  to  be  made  known  to  him,  that  such 
stipulation,  is,  after  due  notice,  to  cease  and  determine,  and 
you  will  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  such  agreement 
had  been  entered  into." — See  vol.  6,  p.  128,  129. 

In  the  close  of  the  letter,  I  am  informed  that  General  Dear- 
born was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy's  posts  at  Niagara  and 
Kingston,  that  2400  men  were  at  Niagara,  that  he  was  ordered 
to  notify  me  of  his  movements,  &c.  which  has  been  cited  in  a 
former  memoir. 

As  I  before  observed,  1  never  received  a  letter  from  General 
Dearborn  during  the  campaign ;  and  it  appears  by  the  letter 
here  recited,  that  it  was  twelve  days  after  the  armistice  was 
agreed  to,  before  the  administration  wrote  to  me  from  Washing- 
ton, giving  me  information  of  it. 
This  letter  I  never  received,  and  the  copy  I  have  here  pre- 
/  sented  has  been  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  War  Office. 
;  Indeed,  the  first  information  I  received,  that  General  Dearborn 
had  established  a  peace  on  the  Niagara  frontier  was  from  Gen- 
eral Brock,  immediately  after  the  capitulation  was  signed. 
Neither  the  administration  nor  General  Dearborn  ever  gave  me 
any  information  of  it,  which  was  received.*  Thus  it  appears, 
that  by  the  neglect  of  the  General,  and  the  delay  of  the  admin- 
istration, I  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  a  measure  which  so  mater- 
i  ially  effected  my  situation  and  had  no  knowledge  of  it  until 
\  General  Brock  had  time  sufficient  to  collect  and  march  all  the 
\(orces  of  the  province  against  me; 

"Before  I  close  this  number,  I  will  observe,  that  from  docu- 
ments here  produced.  I  do  presume  you  will  be  as  well  satis- 
fied of  the  following  facts  as  if  a  copy  of  the  agreement  had  been 
produced ;  viz.  that  it  was  entered  into  as  early  as  the  8th  of 
August,  and  that  it  provided  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Canada,  in  which  the  army  I  commanded  was 
not  included. 

Having  thus  proved,  what  were  the  orders  of  the  government  to 
General  Dearborn,  and  the  measures  he  adopted ;  in  my  next 
number,  after  making  some  general  observations,  I  shall  consid- 
er the  effect  they  had  on  my  situation. 

12 
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No.  XXTIT. 

By  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Dearborn, 
referred  to  in  the  last  number,  it  appears,  that  the  agreement 
he  had  made  with  Sir  George  Prevost,  for  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, was  entirely  disapproved  by  the  President,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  cause  it  to  cease,  after  due  notice.  '  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  adopt  the 
measure.  All  my  letters,  stating  my  situation  in  the  enemy's 
country,  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War  He 
knew  that  the  lake  was  shut  against  me;  and, by  the  Secretary's 
letter,  he  was  inf«  rraed,  that  a  body  of  Indians  had  assembled 
on  the  road  I  had  opened  through  the  wilderness,  and  had  stop- 
ped a  company  of  Ohio  militia,  at  the  Miami,  which  was  escort- 
ing provisions  to  Detroit,  for  the  support  of  my  army.  He  knew 
by  the  same  letters,  sent  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  that 
Michillimackanack  had  fallen ;  that  the  savages  had  joined  the 
'  British  standard,  and  all  the  northern  and  western  tribes  were 
i  marching  in  hostile  array  against  me.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, if  his  own  military  experience,  and  knowledge  did  not 
teach  him  his  dutyt  viz.  the  necessity  of  co  operation  with  the 
forces  under  my  command,  he  had  before  him  the  positive  or- 
ders of  the  government.  After  making  this  agreement,  it  be- 
came impossible  for  him,  during  its  continuance,  to  have  obeyed 
the  orders  of  his  government,  in  making  diversions  and  co-oper- 
ations, without  a  violation  of  the  faith  he  had  pledged.  Had  he 
the  power,  by  his  commission,  to  make  an  agreement  which 
would  render  him  incapable  of  obeying  the  orders  of  thos?  from 
whom  he  received  his  authority  ?  I  ask,  then,  by  what  authority 
did  he  make  this  armistice  ?  It  was  not  by  the  authority  of  the 
government,  because,  in  my  former  numbers,  I  have  cited  the 
letter  of  the  government,  by  which  the  measure  was  disapprov- 
ed, in  the  most  pointed  language.  But  suppose,  by  his  .com- 
mission as  the  senior  Major  General  in  the  army,  a  discretiona- 
ry power  was  vested  in  him  to  make  an  armistice ;  did  he  in 
this  instance,  exercise  that  power  properly,  by  agreeing  to  a 
measure,  which  totally  disqualified  him  from  carrying  into  effect 
the  orders  of  his  government  ?  1  ask  you,  then,  my  fellow  citi- 
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sens,  on  what  grounds  this  measure  can  be  justified  ?  If  it  can* 
not  be  justified  on  military  principles,  permit  me  again  to  ask 
you,  what  motives  could  have  induced  him  to  have  adopted  it? 
I  will  not  even  ask  the  question,  whether  it  was  to  shield  him- 
self from  personal  danger,  in  attacking  the  enemy's  posts,  and 
co-operating  with  the  forces  under  my  command.  1  have  too 
often  witnessed  his  bravery,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  to 
make  a  suggestion  of  the  kind. 

Was  it  the  fear  that  the  forces  under  my  command,  having 
first  made  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  would  have  shared 
some  part  of  the  glory,  in  the  event  of  conquest  ? 
/%Vhen  he  was  commanded  by  the  administration  to  concentrate 
his  forces  at  Niagara,  and  co-operate  with  me,  and  only  make 
fa  feint  againt  Montreal,  why  did  he  direct  the  principal  part  of 
them  to  Platt*burg  and  Burlington,  on  lake  Champlain  ?  He 
must  have  foreseen,  that  by  agreeing  to  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, in  the  manner  he  did,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy 
would  be  removed  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  province 
which  was  invaded.  Thi*  he  must  have  perceived,  unless  he 
had  become  giddy  by  his  elevation,  and  could  not  discern  his 
duty.  It  is  possible,  that  it  was  not  his  expectation  that  the, 
government  would  approve  of  the  measure,  and  would  have  or* 
dered  it  to  have  ceased,  after  giving  due  notice ;  and  in  such  an 
event,  before  the  enemy's  force  could  have  returned  to  Mon- 
treal, he  might  have  advanced  his  forces  from  Plattsburg  and 
Burlington,  and  taken  possession  of  that  capital.  In  such  a 
case  he  undoubtedly  supposed  all  the  glory  would  be  his  own, 
and  that  such  an  achievement  would  have  more  than  compensat- 
ed for  the  sacrifice  of  my  army. 

If  he  were  not  influenced  by  any  of  the  motives  which  have 
been  here  suggested,  let  me  ask  you,  whether  they  were  not  the 
same,  which  induced  him,  in  publishing  a  narrative  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  to  open  the  tomb,  and  violate  the  ashes  of  the 
brave  General  Putnam,  more  than  twenty  years  after  he  had 
rested  from  his  patriotic  labours  ?— a  chief  whose  name  alone 
was  a  host  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolution,  and  wIiobc 
gallant  deeds,  are  identified  with  the  glory  of  our  country. 
Putnam  was  then  a  general  and  Dearborn  was  a  captain. 

If  he  were  capable  of  making  representations  intended  to 
blast  the  laurels,  which  had  so  long  flourished  around  the  tomb, 
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of  this  brave  commander,  does  it  not  in  some  measure  account 
for  his  motives,  in  attempting  to  rob  me  of  the  little  fame,  I  had 
acquired  in  following  the  standard  of  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton, during  the  war  of  our  revolution.  Every  man  engaged  in 
that  memorable  battle  is  entitled  to  glory ;  and  had  General 
Dearborn  been  contented  with  the  share  to  which  his  rank  and 
conduct  entitled  him,  no  one  would  have  been  so  ungenerous 
twenty  years  after  his  death,  as  to  have  opened  his  tomb,  violat- 
ed his  ashes,  or  attempted  to  blast  even  the  twig  of  a  hureif 
which  might  have  been  found,  growing  around  it 

He  must  have  known  when  he  agreed  to  the  armistice,  that  a 
very  considerable  time  must  elapse,  even,  if  the  government  dis- 
approved of  it,  before  its  operation  would  have  ceased.  The 
despatches  must  have  travelled  from  his  Head  Quarters,  to 
Washington,  and  from  Washington  back  to  Albany ;  he  then  must 
have  given  notice  to  Sir  George  Prevost  at  Quebec  or  Montreal, 
and  have  waited  a  reasonable  time  for  this  notice  to  have  arriv- 
ed.   As  the  division  of  the  army  I  commanded  had  no  partici- 
pation in  the  measure,  he  well  knew  the  advantages  he  thereby 
gave  the  enemy  in  concentrating  his  whole  force  to  the  scene 
of  my  operations— he  knew  that  during  this  period,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  enemy  to  retain  a  single  effective  man  at 
any  of  the  stations,  on  the  Niagara  river,  Kingston,  Montreal, 
or  any  of  the  posts,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province. — He 
well  knew,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  British  army,  in  that  sec- 
tion of  territory,  the  militia  of  the  Canadas,  and  the  savages  of 
the  wilderness  might  be  employed  in  opposing  the  offensive  oper- 
ations, I  had  commenced,  and  at  that  moment  was  engaged  in 
prosecuting.    He  was  perfectly  acquainted  both  with  my  situa- 
tion, and  the  situation  of  the  enemy ;  that  I  was  surrounded  ou 
all  sides,  and  had  no  communication  with  my  country ;  that  by 
the  command  of  lake  Erie,  and  being  in  the  possession  of  armed 
ships,  transports,  and  boats,  all  the  troops  from  fort  Erie,  fort 
George,  with  all  the  militia  of  that  part  of  the  province,  migtu 
with  the  greatest  facility,  have  been  moved  to  any  point,  where 
their  services  were  most  necessary  — That  two  or  three  days 
would  only  have  been  required,  to  have  transported  them  to 
Maiden,  or  any  part  of  the  Detroit  river — that  by  the  command 
of  lake  Ontario  the  forces  from  Kingston,  York,  and  that  part  of 
the  province,  with  the  same  facility  and  despatch,  might  have 
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been  removed  to  the  west  part  of  the  lake,  and  marched  to  the 
same  point — all  these  advantages,  Genera^pearborn  tuust  have 
well  known,  would  be  given  to  the  enemy,  when  he  signed  this 
agreement,  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 

In  the  course  of  these  memoirs,  I  shall  show,  that  all  these 
advantages  were  made  use  of;  and  in  consequence  of  this  mea- 
sure, which  was  unauthorized  and  disapproved  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  plan  of  the  British  commander  succeeded  according  to 
the  expectation,  which  was  anticipated. 
The  measure  I  am  now  considering,  my  fellow  citizens,  had 
/  such  an  effect  on  my  situation,  that  no  apology,  I  presume  *  ill 
be  necessary,  for  asking  your  very  particular  attention  to  all  the 
circumstances,  attending  it  —It  will  be  recollected  from  the 
copy  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  war,  that  he  had  received 
General  Dearborn's  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  August,  communicat- 
ing information  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  cause  of 
it.    Colonel  Haynes,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  com 
manded  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  was  the  officer  appointed  and 
authorized  on  his  part  to  make  this  negotiation. — He  must  have 
arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  General  Dearborn  as  early  as  the 
6th  or  7th  of  August ; — consequently  he  must  have  left  Montreal, 
as  early  as  the  first  of  August,  the  distance  being  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles — Sir  George  Prevont,  calculating  on  the 
success  of  this  measure,  no  doubt  gave  General  Brock  immediate 
information  respecting  it,  as  soon,  as  Colonel  Baynes  commenc- 
ed his  journey,  with  directions  to  proceed  with  all  the  forces,  to 
Maiden — In  addition  to  thie,  Major  General  Sheafe,  marched 
with  the  forces  from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  where  a  great  part 
of  them  embarked,  passed  to  the  west  part  of  Lake  Ontario, 
there  landed,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Maiden,  collecting  the 
militia  and  savages  on  their  march. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  eight  or  nine  days  before  the  agreement 
I  was  actually  signed,  all  the  British  forces  were  put  in  motion, 
i   and  concentrating  to  the  only  point  where  the  invasion  of  the 
Upper  Province  had  been  made,  and  these  arrangements  must 
have  been  made  on  the  presumption  that  Colonel  Baynes  would 
obtain  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

The  inquiry  now  becomes  important.  What  information  had 
General  Dearborn  received  by  the  Adjutant-General,  which 
could  have  afforded  even  a  shadow  of  colour  for  the  measures  he 
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adopted  ?  This  information  was  communicated  by  him,  to  the? 
Secretary  of  War,  and  in  the  Secretary's  letter  to  me,  has  been 
recited  in  the  former  number ;  and  it  is  so  important  it  bhould 
be  perfectly  understood,  that  1  will  here  again  repeat  the  sub- 
stance of  it — He  says,  that  General  Dearborn  has  communicated 
an  arrangement,  by  which  it  was  agreed  between  him  and  Sir 
George  Prevost,  that  offensive  operations  should  be  suspended, 
until  the  determination  of  the  government  should  be  made  known 
to  him,  on  certaiu  information,  presumed  by  General  Dearborn, 
to  be  contained  in  a  dispatch  transmitted  by  Sit  George  Prevost) 
to  Mr,  Baker  late  Secretary  of  Legation  to  his  Brittanic  Ma- 
jesty in  this  city. 

The  Secretary,  further  says  that  he  was  further  instructed  by 
the  President  to  inform  me,  that  no  communication,  such  as  was 
supposed  by  General  Dearborn,  might  have  been  transmitted,  has 
been  made  to  this  government.  This  letter,  which  was  presumed 
to  contain  the  information,  was  not  addressed  to  General  Dear- 
born, but  to  Mr.  Baker,  at  Washington,  and  he  had  no  other 
grounds  for  consenting  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  than  a  bare 
presumption,  that  it  might  contain  something  which  might  ren~ 
der  such  a  measure  proper.  The  grounds  even  of  this  presump- 
tion could*  have  been  nothing  more,  than  his  conversation  with 
the  Adjutant-General,  and  the  sight  of  this  sealed  despatch  to 
Mr.  Baker,  which  he  was  requested  to  send  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  be  delivered  according  to  his  discretion.  I  now  ask 
you  to  imagine  a  reason,  why  he  did  not  wait  for  the  orders  of 
ihe  govemment,  before  he  made  an  agreement,  which  was  so 
important  in  its  consequences  ? 

In  my  next  number  1  shall  consider  the  effect,  which  it  had 
on  my  situation. 


No.  XXIV. 

The  motives  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  sending  his  Adjutant- 
General  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Dearborn,  at  this  time, 
I  think,  must  be  evident  from  the  statement  of  facts  in  the  pr*- 
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ceding  numbers,  and  from  considerations,  which  I  shall  now  of- 
fer. At  this  time,  no  part  of  the  enemy's  country  was  invaded, 
excepting  by  the  forces  from  Detroit,  under  my  command.  To 
repel  this  invasion,  must  have  been  a  desirable  object  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army.  He  could  sot  with- 
draw his  forces  from  the  east  part  of  Upper  Canada,  consistently 
with  the  safety  of  his  posts,  at  Fort  Erie,  Fort  George,  Kingston 
and  Montreal,  because  he  well  knew  General  Dearborn  had  col- 
lected, and  was  collectiug  troops,  opposite  to  those  stations. 
He  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  devise  some  plan,  by  which  > 
his  troops,  on  those  stations  might  be  withdrawn*  and  employed 
under  the  command  of  General  Brock,  for  the  support  of  Mai- 
den, and  the  protection  of  the  part  of  the  province  invaded,  and 
in  a  manner  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  posts  which  have 
bsen  mentioned.  The  stratagem,  which  has  here  been  describ- 
ed, was  formed  by  the  enemy,  and  assented  to  by  General  Dear- 
born, and  its  success  was  complete.  He  was  induced  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  that  his  troops  should  only  act  on  the  defen- 
sive, at  those  stations,  from  which  General  Brock  wished  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  and  indeed  which  extended  to  the  whole 
frontier,  excepting  where  the  invasion  was  made. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  all  the  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
the  stations  I  have  mentioned,  excepting  a  few  invalid  soldiers 
to  take  care  of  the  fortifications,  cannon,  &c  These  forces, 
with  the  militia  of  the  province,  and  all  the  savages  which  could 
be  collected,  were  immediately  transported  'by  water,  over  the 
lakes  to  Maiden  and  Sandwich,  under  the  command  of  General 
Brock,  as  re-enforcements  to  the  enemy's  army  at  those  stations. 
General  Brock  arrived  at  Maiden  on  the  14th  of  August,  during 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  below,  and  on  the  15th  marched  to 
Sandwich  opposite  to  Detroit,  from  which  place  I  had  retreated, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  former  numbers  of  these  memoirs. 
About  12  o'clock  on  the  15th,  I  received  a  letter  from  General 
Brock,  by  Lieut.  Colonel  McDonnell,  and  Major  Gregg,  of  the 
British  army,  who  came  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag  of  truce. 

"Head  Quarters,  Sandwich,  rfuguat  15,  1812. 
Sir — The  force  at  my  disposal  authorizes  me  to  require  of 
you  the  immediate  surrender  of  Fort  Detroit;  it  is  far  from  my 
inclination  to  join  in  a  war  of  extermination;  but  you  must  be 
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aware  that  the  numerous  body  of  Indians*  who  have  attached 
themselves  to  my  troops,  will  be  beyond  my  controul  the  moment 
the  contest  commences ;  you  will  find  me  disposed  to  enter  into 
such  conditions  as  will  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  sense  of 
honour.  Lieut-Colonel  McDonnell  and  Major  Gregg,  are  fully 
authorized  to  conclude  any  arrangement  that  may  prevent  the 
unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
obedient  servant. 

[His  Excellency,  Brigadier  General  Hull,  commanding  at 
Fort  Detroit.  t 

Signed  ISAAC  BROCK,  Major  General, 

•ommanding  his  Brittanic  Majesty's  forces,  Upper  Canada." 

To  this  letter,  I  immediately  returned  the  following  answer. 

"Head  Quarters.  Detroit,  August  15,  1812. 
Sir — I  have  no  other  reply  to  make,  than  to  inform  you  that 
I  am  prepared  to  meet  any  force  which  may  be  at  your  disposal, 
and  any  consequences  which  may  result  from  an  exertion  of  it, 
you  may  think  proper  to  make.    I  am,  &c. 

His  Excellency,  Major  General  Brock,  commanding  his  Brit- 
tanic Majesty's  forces,  Sandwich,  Upper  Canada. 

Signed  WILLIAM  HULL,  Brig.  General, 

commanding  the  North  Western  army  of  the  United  States." 

This  letter  was  the  first  information  that  I  received  of  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Brock,  with  the  forces  from  Fort  Erie,  Fort 
George,  and  the  other  stations  on  the  east  part  of  Upper  Cana- 
da. Indeed  it  was  hardly  posnible  for  me  to  have  received  the 
information,  as  he  came  by  water  with  his  re-enforcements,  and 
had  the  exclusive  command  of  the  lake. 

By  my  former  numbers,  it  appears,  that  before  I  recrossed  the 
river,  I  had  received  letters  from  Generals  Hall  and  Porter, 
who  commanded  the  American  forces  on  the  Niagara  river,  that 
the  British  forces  had  moved  from  their  stations  on  that  river, 
and  the  east  part  of  the  province,  and  were  passing  over  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  towards  Maiden.  In  those  numbers,  I  like- 
wise stated  how  mysterious  this  information  was.  The  arrival  < 
General  Brock,  with  the  forces,  still  added  to  the  mystery, 
will  be  remembered,  that  I  had  received  no  information  from 
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General  Dearborn,  or  from  any  other  quarter  of  the  suspension 
of  hostilities;  and  I  knew  that  a  large  American  force  dad  as- 
sembled, and  was  assembling  on  the  Niagara  river,  directly  op- 
posite to  the  British  posts.  It  was  likewise  well  known  to  roe, 
that  that  part  of  the  province  was  of  much  more  importance  to 
the  British  interest  than  Maiden,  and  the  territory  on  the  De- 
troit river  and  its  vicinity.  It  appeared  to  me  certain,  that  the 
British  forces  could  not  have  been  withdrawn  from  those  stations, 
without  exposing  them  to  an  invasion,  and  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  General  Dearborn's  forces  on  the  Niagara  river,  di- 
rectly opposite  to  them,  and  only  separated  by  the  river.  I  ask 
you,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  reflect  on  my  situation,  and  con- 
sider for  a  moment,  the  embarrassments  at  this  time  occasioned 
to  my  army. 

General  Brock  was  not  only  the  Major  General  of  the  army,, 
but  the  Acting  Governour  of  the  province.  Could  I  have  be- 
lieved that  the  Governour  of  the  province  would  have  left  the 
most  important  part  of  it,  without  the  means  of  defence,  expos- 
ed in  the  manner  I  have  staled,  and  liable  to  be  invaded,  and 
possessed  by  the  American  forces  ?  Such  an  event  would  have 
been  the  most  disastrous  of  any  which  could  have  happened  to 
him.  By  possessing  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  river,  we  should 
have  commanded  the  water  communication  to  Maiden,  and  the 
whole  country  above,  which  was  the  only  communication  on 
which  that  post,  St  Joseph's  on  lake  Huron,  and  indeed  the 
whole  North  West  Company  depended  for  supplies.  Had  we 
therefore  taken  possession  of  Port  Erie,  Fort  George,  and  the 
other  posts  on  the  Niagara  river,  their  communication  would 
have  been  obstructed,  and  they  must  have  perished  for  the  want 
of  the  means  of  subsistence.  I  again  ask,  on  what  grounds  I 
could  have  possibly  conceived,  that  General  Brock  had  left  that 
vital  part  of  his  province,  and  drawn  his  troops  from  situations 
on  whose  protection  their  very  existence  depended.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  me  to  have  imagined  the  case,  which  actually 
existed,  that  General  Dearborn  had  agreed  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  I  should  have  believed  it  certain,  that  he  would  have 
stipulated,  that  all  the  troops,  which  were  parties  to  it,  should 
remain  in  the  same  situation,  they  were,  at  the  time  it  was  made, 
and  expressly,  that  none  bound  by  the  armistice  should  be  em- 
ployed, against  those  which  were  not  included  in  it.  If  he  had 
13 
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possessed  any  knowledge  of  his  duty,  he  would  have  known 
this  to  have  been  the  invariable  practice  in  similar  cases.  But 
in  fact,  I  did  not  even  imagine,  that  it  was  possible  a  measure 
so  fraught  with  the  certain  destruction  of  my  army  could  have 
been  adopted  by  him. 

But  so  it  was,  and  almost  all  the  enemy's  most  important 
post*  were  perfectly  safe,  when  only  guarded  by  a  few  invalids, 
to  take  care  of  the  barracks,  &c.  The  Secretary  of  War,  it 
will  be  seen  by  his  letter  referred  to  in  a  former  memoir,  stated, 
that  by  General  Dearborn's  letter  to  him,  the  General  had  in* 
formed  me  of  the  measure,  and  had  proposed  a  similar  one  to 
my  concurrence.  If  it  were  sent,  it  only  reached  me  before  the 
capitulation  from  the  mouths  of  General  Brock's  cannon  ;  after 
that  event,  he,  (General  Brock)  informed  me  that  it  bad  taken 
place  at  Niagara,  and  all  the  other  posts  below  were  embraced 
in  it  Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  when  I  perceived  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  of  all  descriptions  concentrating  and  bearing  upon 
me  from  every  quarter,  why  I  did  not  retreat  from  Detroit,  and 
save  my  army  from  capture  ?  as  I  wish  to  answer  every  inquiry, 
and,  if  possible,  remove  every  doubt,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  my  conduct,  I  will  here  state  the  reasons.  To  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  -country,  tins 
would  probably  be  a  natural  inquiry.  In  the  manner  in  which 
these  memoirs  are  published,  I  cannot  present  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try which  was  the  scene  of  my  operations,  I  fear  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  perfectly  under- 
stood. I  must  ask  you  in  this  case  to  examine  some  general 
maps  of  the  country,  from  Detroit  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of 
the  Miami  of  lake  Erie.  The  distance  is  about  seventy  miles. 
The  only  road  through  which  I  could  have  retreated,  runs  from 
Detroit  as  far  as  Brownstown,  on  the  banks  of  the  Detroit  river, 
.about  twenty  miles ;  and  from  Brownstown  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  about  fifty  miles;  in  some  places  on,  and  in  others  near 
the  borders  of  lake  Erie.  This  road  was  very  difficult  to  pass, 
a  great  part  of  it  being  through  a  wilderness,  and  had  only  been 
opened  by  my  army,  when  advancing  to  Detroit.  Its  course, 
for  seventy  miles  being  on  the  margin  of  a  navigable  river,  and 
the  lake  and  General  Brock  with  his  army  being  opposite  to 
Detroit,  with  a  number  of  armed  vessels,  gun-boats,  and  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  flats  to  move  his  troops  on  the  water,  would 
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have  had  tuch  an  advantage  in  attacking  a  retreating  army,  es> 
pecially  when  aided  by  his  numerous  tribes  of  savages,  that  I 
then  thought  and  I  now  think,  that  an  attempt  of  the  kind  would 
have  resulted  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  army.  With  his 
boats,  protected  by  his-  armed  vessels  and  gun-boats,  his  troops 
might  have  been  moved  on  those  smooth  waters  with  the  greatest 
celerity,  and  landed  in  the  front,  rear,  or  on  the  flank,  and  har* 
rassed'  my  march  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  effected  it ;  besides  we  must  have  encountered 
the  difficulty  of  passing  a  number  of  rivers  without  boats,  and 
over  which  there  were  no  bridges.  The  only*places  where  some 
of  these  rivers  could  have  been  crossed,  were  near  the  naviga- 
ble waters  commanded  by  the  enemy's  naval  armament,  and  no 
boats  could  have  been  provided  for  the  purpose.  There  would 
have  been  no  other  mode  of  effecting  the  passage,  but  by  swim- 
ming or  constructing  rafts,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Situated 
as  I  was,  after  the  arrival  of  General  Brock  with  the  re-enforce- 
ments, I  think  you  must  be  satisfied,  that  nothing  could  have 
justified  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  especially  when  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  enemy,  which  would  have 
assailed  my  army  during  this  long  march,  is  considered.  The1* 
reasons  which  prevented  me  from  retreating  and  taking  a  posi- 
tion at  the  Miami,  immediately  after  recrossing  the  Detroit  rivef, 
have  been  stated  in  a  former  number  of  these  memoirs.  I  pre- 
sume this  will  be~ol*8idered  as  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  in* 
quiry.  / 

In  my  next  number,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  my 
situation  at  Detroit  on  the  15th  of  August,  when  I  received 
General  Brock's  letter,  and  the  position,  and  numbers  of  the 
enemy;  after  which  I  shall  state  the  reasons  which  induced  me 
to  agree  to  the  capitulation  on  the  16th.  Before,  however,  I 
close  this  number,  I  must  ask  your  indulgence,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, in  making  such  observations  and  reflections  as  will  natu- 
rally arise  from  the  facts  and  documents  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  last  numbers  of  these  memoirs  in  relation  to  the 
Conduct  of  General  Dearborn. 

After  considering  the  facts  and  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced to  prove  them,  X  ask  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  vile  and 
base  charges  which  have  been  imputed  to  me  ?  Who  has  been 
guilty  of  unofficer -like  conduct?  If  /  had  been  in  General 
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Dearborn's  situation,  and  he  had  been  in  mine,  and  /  had  re* 
ceived  the  same  orders  from  the  government  which  it  has  been 
proved  he  received,  respecting  the  invasion  of  Canada,  would 
you  not  have  had  a  right  to  have  said  that  /  had  been  guilty  of 
unofficer-like  conduct?  If  thus  situated,  /nad  received  the 
same  orders  he  repeatedly  received,  to  make  diversions  in  the 
enemy's  country,  to  attack  their  posts  and  to  co-operate  with 
him,  I  had  not  only  neglected  to  obey  these  orders,  but  had 
agreed  to  a  suspension  of  I  ostilities,  from  which  his  army  was 
excluded,  1  ask  you  whether  /  could  have  complained  of  the 
vile  charge  of  cowardice  being  impoted  to  me  ?  If  further,  /had 
agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  circumstances  General  Dearborn  did,  whether  it  would  not 
have  afforded  some  colour  to  have  supposed  it  was  with  treason- 
able views  ?  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  im- 
pute nothing  criminal  to  him,  and  have  made  these  reflections 
with  no  other  view  but  to  exhibit  in  a  strong  light,  that  there 
was  not  the  least  foundation  for  criminal  charges  against  me. 

For  the  present,  I  shall  take  a  farewell  of  him,  and  if  the 
facts  and  documents  which  have  been  preseuted  shall  cause  any 
unpleasant  sensations  in  his  mind,  I  regret  that  I  can  offer  no 
balm  to  cure  the  stings  and  wounds  which  his  own  reflections 
must  inflict. 

Before  these  memoirs  are  ended,  he  will  again  be  introduced, 
as  President  of  the  Court  Martial  before  v^frc*  I  was  tried,  and 
his  conduct  in  that  character  will  be  particularly  examined. 

As  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  are  the  legitimate  and  final  tri- 
bunal, if  you  are  satisfied  that  the  facts  which  have  been  here 
stated,  are  proved  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  offered,  and 
that  the  measures  he  adopted  were  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  disasters  which  attended  the  army  I 
commanded,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  account  of  his  age,  his  respect- 
able connections,  and  his  revolutionary  services,  your  clemency 
will  be  exercised,  and  the  punishment  which  would  be  justly 
due  to  such  conduct  will  be  remitted. 

For  the  same  reasons  here  expressed  recommending  him  to 
your  mercy,  in  a  former  number,  I  stated,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  happy  consideration,  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have 
exhibited  the  truth  in  vindication  of  my  own  honour,  without 
any  impeachment  of  his  character. 

< 
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No.  XXV. 

A  knowledge  of  the  number,  ami  character  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  and  likewise  of  those  un- 
der mj  command,  is  so  important  in  forming  a  correct  opinion 
that  I  shall  ask  jour  very  particular  attention  to  an  examination 
of  both  these  subjects. 

Before  I  proceed  to  offer  you  the  evidenee  of  them,  it  is  a  du- 
ty which  I  owe  to  yon,  and  to  myself,  to  state  particularly  the 
reasons  why  this  evidence  was  not  presented  to  the  Court  Mar- 
tial, and  why  it  has  not  before  been  presented  to  you  ;  and  like- 
wise, why  it  will  not  be  in  my  power,  even  at  this  time,  to 
spread  before  yon,  the  whole  which  existed  in  the  case* 

The  same  causes  have  prevented  me  from  giving  a  more  min- 
ute detail  of  the  transactions  and  events  of  the  campaign.  The 
reasons  are  the  unfortunate  loss  of  my  papers,  both  of  a  public 
and  private  nature.  A  part  of  them  were  taken  in  the  Cayahoga 
packet,  the  particular  circumstances  of  which  have  been  related 
in  my  trial. 

After  the  capitulation,  I  left  Detroit,  a  prisoner,  not  knowing; 
my  place  of  destination.  One  of  my  daughters  was  with  me, 
and  expected  in  a  few  days  to  return  to  my  residence  in  Massa- 
chusetts. As  I  should  have  no  occasion  for  these  papers  while 
a  prisoner,  I  thought  it  advisable,  to  pack  them  in  trunks  and 
commit  them  to  her  care,  to  be  carried  to  my  home,  at  the  place 
where  I  now  reside* 

A  short  time  after,  my  daughter  passed  lake  Erie  in  a  British 
vessel,  and  arriving  near  Buffalo  in  the  evening,  she  was  put  on 
shore  at  that  place,  with  an  assurance  from  the  captain  of  the 
vessel,  that  her  trunks,  &c.  should  be  sent  to  her  the  next  morn- 
ing. In  the  course  of  that  night,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  our  sailors*  under  the  command  of  Captain  Elliott  and 
in  the  contest  was  burnt.  By  this  event,  all  these  papers  were 
destroyed  • 

The  most  material  of  these  documents,  were  copies  of  all  the 
orders  I  had  issued  to  the  army,  from  the  day  I  took  command 
of  it,  to  the  time  of  the  capitulation.  All  the  returns  and  daily 
reports,  which  were  made  to  me.  The  letters  which  I  had  re- 
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ceived  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Goveraourt  of  Ohio- 
and  Kentucky.  Copies  of  all  the  communications  which  1  had  '; 
made  to  these  officers  and  many  others ;  likewise  a  daily  journal 
of  the  operations  of  the  army,  and  the  events  which  took  place 
during  the  period  above  mentioned ;  likewise  the  information  I 
had  received  of  the  numbers  and  movements  of  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

At  my  trial  before  the  Court  Martial,  I  had  no  other  docu-  \ 
mentary  evidence,  excepting  what  the  administration  was  will- 
ing to  furnish  from  the  records  of  the  government.  Some  pa- 
pers which  were  necessary  to  exhibit  a  true  state  of  facts,  could 
not  be  found  on  the  files  and  records  of  the  public  offices.  After 
my  trial,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  1  applied  for  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial,  and  all  the  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  compaign',  and  could  not  obtain  them.  Lately,  Mr* 
Calhoun,  as  I  have  before  stated,  has  furnished  me  with  copies 
of  all  the  documents  which  can  be  found  in  the  War  Office. 
Many  very  important  papers  now,  which  ought  to  be  on  the  files 
and  records  of  the  government,  cannot  be  found ,  even  one  of 
so  important  a  nature  as  the  armistice,  entered  into  by  General 
Dearborn,  cannot  be  obtained.  This  fact  is  certified  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  letter  to  me,  which  has  been 
published  in  a  former  number.  My  orders  to  the  army,  daily 
journal,  reports,  and  letters,  giving  me  accounts  of  the  numbers 
and  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  many  other  important  docu- 
ments are  irreparable  losses. 

The  destruction  of  this  vessel  is  a  subject  of  public  notority, 
.and  were  it  necessary,  the  testimony  of  my  daughter,  and  others 
who  assisted  in  packing  the  papers,  and  who  well  knew  the  con* 
tents  of  them,  might  be  here  added.  I  will  not  encumber  these 
numbers,  at  present,  with  this  evidence.  If  the  truth  of  these  ,  * 
facts  shall  be  doubted  by  any  reader,  the  evidence  shall  be  pub- 
lished. , 

Some  of  the  Adjutants  preserved  their  orderly  books,  and  I  re- 
quested the  Judge  Advocate  to  direct  them,  when  they  were  . 
summoned  as  witnesses,  to  produce  them.     They  however,  , 
either  forgot  them,  or  did  not  incline  to  present  them  to  the 
Court. 

I  will  here  recite  the  circumstances  of  another  important  doc- 
ument which  I  could  not  obtain,  at  the  time  of  my  trial,  which 
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kas  been'  referred  to  in  a  former  number,  and  I  will  copy  from 
my  defence,  the  statement  and  evidence  which  I  offered  to  the 
court  martial,  respecting  it 

"  A  few  days  after  I  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
North  Western  Army,  I  presented  another  memorial  to  the 
President,  through  the  war  department,  in  which  I  was  explicit 
as  to  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  force  as  I  was  to  lead; 
as  to  the  necessity  of  re  enforcements ;  of  our  commanding  the 
lake;  and,  of  a  co-operation  in  other  quarters. 

"  My  draft  of  this  memorial  I  have  lost,  in  the  way  I  shall 
hereafter  explain.  The  existence  of  the  original  and  its  gener- 
al purport,  is  proved  by  Mr.  Eustis,  who  in  his  answer  to  the 
6th  and  7th  interrogations  addressed  to  him,  says,  *I  have  a 
perfect  recollection  of  your  having  presented  the  memorial  re- 
ferred to  m  the  interrogatory.*  'I recollect,'  he  adds,  'your 
attendance  by  appointment,  at  the  War  Office.  The  memorial 
or  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  naval  defence  of  lake  Erie, 
was  referred  or  communicated,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  was  present.  The  brig  Adams,  which  had  been  employed 
as  a  transport,  under  direction  of  the  war  department,  became 
the  subject  of  conversation.  Whether  she  was  (being  then  on 
the  stocks  repairing)  actually  transferred  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, I  do  not  distinctly  recollect.  If  that  was  the  case,  the 
evidence  is  on  record.*  Yet  this  memorial,  or  a  copy  of  it,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain. 

**I  have  applied  for  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  he  referred 
me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
Mr.  Dallas,  [who  was  then  employed  by  the  administration  in 
the  prosecution  against  me  Q  to  him  1  applied,  and  he  referred 
me  to  the  present  Judge  Advocate,  who  knows  nothing  of  it. 
And  finally  when  my  trial  commenced,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  requesting  him  to  interfere 
his  authority  to  procure  me  a  document,  wljich  I  considered  so 
important  in  my  defence.  It  was,  sir,  too  much  for  me  to  have 
expected  an  answer  from  the  President  himself,  though  the  time 
has  been,  wheo  such  an  answer  would  not  have  been  considered 
as  conferring  too  great  an  honour.  The  President  referred  my 
letter  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  U  ar  and  Navy  De- 
partments. They  also  would  not  condescend  to  answer  my 
letter,  but  handed  it  over  to  their  clerks.    I  ask,  would  it  not 
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have  comported  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  the  deco- 
rum due  an  old  man  and  a  veteran  soldier,  not  yet  convicted  of 
any  crime,  for  the  Secretaries  themselves  to  have  addressed 
me  P  But  in  answer  to  my  letter,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
chief  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  dated  the  12th  of  February,  1814; 
with  a  certificate  from  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department. 
The  letter  from  the  War  Office,  is  in  the  following  words  : 

"  War  Office,  February  12tf,  1814. 

SIR,— Your  letter  of  the  Ht  inst.  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  been  referred  to  me.  In  answer 
to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  state,  that  all  your  communica- 
tions to  the  War  Department,  after  you  were  appointed  Briga- 
dier General  in  the  army,  have  been  transmitted  to  P.  S.  Par- 
ker, Esq.  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Court  Martial,  now  sitting  at 
Albany,  together  with  such  others  as  you  had  required,  as  far 
as  they  could  be  found  on  the  files  of  this  office.  The  public 
records  of  papers  of  the  War  Department  have  been  constantly 
within  my  observation  and  charge  for  several  »ears  past,  and  1 
assure  you,  Sir,  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  memoir  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  a  navy  on  lake  Erie.  Since  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  files,  and  enquired  of 
every  gentleman  attached  to  the  department  without  being  able 
to  give  any  information  on  the  subject 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  O'bt.  servant, 

DANIEL  PARKER,  C.  C. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  Hull,  Albany. 

"  It  is  unaccountable,  that  a  public  document  of  this  nature 
should  be  lost  That  it  did  exist,  and  was  on  the  files  of  the 
war  office,  is  proved  beyond  controversy,  by  the  deposition  of 
the  late  Secretary  of  War,  who  declares  that  he  has  a  perfect  re- 
collection  of  it.  But  a  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  letter 
from  the  War  Department,  is  that  which  states,  that  the  writer 
has  had  the  public  records,  and  papers  of  the  War  Department 
constantly  under  his  charge  and  observation  for  several  years 
pat*  ;  yet,  that  he  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  memorial,  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  a  navy  on  lake  Erie.    It  is  a  fact  hardly  to 
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be  crcditted,  that  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  6th  of  March, 
1812,  from  which  I  made  that  copy  which  I  have  just  read  to 
the  court,  is  certified  as  a  true  copy  from  the  files  of  (he  War 
Office,  by  the  very  gentleman*  who  writes  me  the  letter  of  the 
12th  of  February.  Let  me  quote  from  the  memorial  of  the  6th 
of  March,  or  rather  from  the  copy  certified  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  a  passage  which  is  in  the  following  words : 

1  If,  sir,  we  cannot  command  the  ocean,  we  can  command  the 
inland  lakes  of  our  country.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
we  ought  to  have  built  as  many  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes  as 
would  have  commanded  them.  We  have  more  interest  in  them 
than  th  British  nation,  and  can  build  vessels  with  more  con- 
venience.' 

'*  When  the  writer  of  the  letter  had  certified  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  but  a  few  days  before,  how  could  he  say,  that  he  nev- 
er knew  or  heard  of  a  memorial,  (from  me  to  the  government) 
pointing  oat  the  necessity  of  a  navy  on  lake  Erie  r" 

I  shall  more  particularly  feel  the  loss  of  the  documents  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  vessel,  in  a  future  paper,  in  which  I  shall 
state  the  number  of  the  effective  force,  under  my  controul,  at 
the  time  of  the  capitulation.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  an  in- 
trusion, and  I  certainly  feel  a  degree  of  humiliation,  in  asking 
your  attention,  one  moment  to  my  private  losses,  and  my  pri- 
vate misfortunes,  as  respects  property.  This  I  should  not  do, 
had  it  not  been  rumoured,  and  probably  believed  by  some,  that 
I  had  been  influenced  by  the  base  and  grovelling  motives  of 
self-interest,  in  the  measures  I  agreed  to,  as  the  commanding 
General  of  my  country's  forces.  The  bare  mention  of  the  sub- 
ject excites  the  most  indignant  feelings,  and  I  believe  no  just 
and  honourable  man,  w!«o  ever  knew  me,  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained an  opinion  of  the  kind.  In  the  year  1805  when  I  accept- 
ed the  office  of  Governour  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  I  dis- 
posed of  all  my  property  in  Massachusetts,  excepting  the  farm 
on  which  I  now  live,  which  I  hold  in  right  of  my  wife.  Af- 
ter paying  my  debts,  a  considerable  sum  remained  This  was 
transferred  to  the  Michigan  territory.  Before  my  arrival,  the 
town  of  Detroit  was  burnt,  with  all  the  public  buildings,  in  one  of 
which  I  was  to  have  resided.  For  my  accommodation  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  build  a  house,  and  engage  mechani 
country.    Under  the  circumstances  of  the 
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accommodations  were  provided  at  very  great  expense.  All  the 
property  which  I  possessed,  excepting  the  farm  I  have  mention- 
ed, was  vested  in  that  country.  All  this  property  I  have  since 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  it,  have  not  been  one  third  part  as 
much  as  I  carried  to  the  country. 

During  my  command  of  the  North  Western  army,  no  military 
chest  was  furnished,  and  I  never  received  one  dollar  from  the 
government  to  defray  the  necessary  contingent  expenses  of  the 
army.  The  Secretary  of  War,  placed  in  the  bank  of  Pittsburg, 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  my  credit,  for  defraying;  these  expenses, 
and  gave  me  notice  accordingly.  At  that  time  there  was  little 
or  no  communication  between  Pittsburg  and  Detroit,  and  I  could 
not  obtain  money  for  bills  on  that  Rank.  I  made  use  of  my 
own  money  and  credit  to  defray  those  necessary  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  on  the  credit  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand, which  was  thus  deposited.  For  this  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, I  took  regular  vouchers,  which  were  with  my  other  papers, 
and  were  lost  in  the  vessel,  as  before  stated.  As  soon  as  the 
administration,  received  information  of  the  capitulation  the 
whole  of  this  ten  thousand  dollars  was  withdrawn  from  the 
bank,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  never  have  received  the 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  or  any  part  of  it,  which  I  disbursed  for 
the  public  to  defray  these  necessary  expenses.  I  have  present- 
ed my  account,  and  evidence  to  show,  the  once  existence  of  the 
Touchers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  lost  The  ob- 
jection to  an  allowance  of  the  claim,  by  the  auditor  is,  that  as  I 
am  not  a  public  defaulter,  and  owe  the  government  nothing,  he 
is  not  authorized  to  hear  the  evidence,  with  respect  to  the  loss 
of  the  vouchers,  as  the  government  will  have  money  to  pay,  pro- 
vided the  account  were  allowed.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  I 
had  been  a  public  defaulter,  the  auditor  in  that  case  would  be 
authorized  to  cancel  the  demand  of  the  government,  on  being 
satisfied  with  the  loss  of  my  vouchers . 

I  do  not  now  possess  more  property  than  is  sufficient  to  pay 
my  just  debts,  excepting  the  farm  on  which  I  live,  which  as  I 
before  observed,  I  hold  in  the  right  of  my  wife.  And  I  can  say 
with  truth,  had  I  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  lived  among 
friends,  and  experienced  their  generosity,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me,  on  my  farm,  at  my  age,  for  twelve  years  past, 
to  have  supported  my  family,  with  common  decency. 
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I  have  made  this  statement  to  satisfy  you  how  much  I  have 
been  injured,  and  to  repel  the  base  and  wicked  insinuations, 
which  have  been  more  than  rumoured  against  me.  It  will  be 
easy  for  me  to  produce  evidence  of  all  these  facts,  if  any  one 
desires  it 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  to 
prove  the  pains  which  were  taken  to  excite  your  prejudices 
against  me. 

Every  skipper  of  a  boat,  every  unprincipled  adventurer,  and 
follower  of  the  army,  who  was  at  Detroit,  and  every  drunken 
Soldier  who  was  returning  borne,  were  placed  in  requisition,  and 
taken  before  magistrates,  and  oaths  were  prepared  for  them, 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  my  army,  and  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  boxes  of  gold,  which  were  carried  to  my  house, 
as  the  consideration  for  the  capitulation.  After  keeping  me 
nearly  two  years  in  arrest,  and  during  that  time,  searching  for 
evidence  to  prove  the  charge  of  treason  against  me,  the  Court 
Martial  was  obliged,  as  not  the  faintest  colour  of  evidence  ap- 
peared, to  acquit  me  of  that  charge,  and  all  the  specifications 
under  it  1  must  be  excused,  my  fellow  citizens,  for  this  di- 
gression, and  defer  the  evidence,  with  respect  to  General 
Brock's  force  to  my  next  number. 


No.  XXVI. 

Before  I  relate  the  events  of  the  16th  of  August,  1812,  and 
assign  the  reasons,  which  induced  me  to  agree  to  the  capitula- 
tion, I  will  ask  your  attention*—- 

1st.  To  the  position  which  General  Brock  had  taken,  on  the 
15th,  with  his  army. 

2d.  To  the  number  and  character  of  the  forces,  which  were 
under  his  authority  and  coutroul,  which  were  in  suitable  situa- 
tions, and  might  have  immediately  been  ordered  to  re-enforce 
his  army,  with  the  most  perfect  safety  to  his  other  posts,  before 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have  received  any  as* 
sistance. 

3d.  To  the  number  and  cliaracter  of  tho  forces,  with  which 
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he  actually  invaded  oar  territory  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
August. 

a  With  respect  to  the  position  he  had  taken,  it  was  at  Sand- 
wich, on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  more  elevated  than  the 
.'fort  of  Detroit,  and  from  which,  with  his  cannon  and  mortars, 
l  he  could  throw  shot  and  shells  into  the  town  and  fort 
v    With  respect  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  forces, 
which  were  under  his  authority  and  controul,  which  were  in 
suitable  situations,  immediately  to  re  enforce  his  army  before  I 
could  have  received  any  aid,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  was 
not  only  the  General  of  the  army,  but  the  acting  Governour  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  had  the  superintendence  and  direction  not 
only  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  who  resided  in  the  Brt* 
tish  dominions,  but  likewise  those  who  inhabited  our  territories, 
had  joined  hia  standard.    Consequently  all  the  British  troops, 
in  the  different  stations,  at  fort  George,  York,  Kingston,  fort 
Erie,  and  Chippewa,  with  all  the  militia  of  the  province,  and  all 
the  Indian  warriours,  in  the  northern  and  western  region,  were 
subject  to  his  controul  and  authority. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  strength*  the  numerous  retain- 
ers of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Northwest  Company,  were  call- 
ed from  their  stations,  and  hunting  grounds,  and  offered  their 
.  services,  after  the  fall  of  Michillimackanack,  in  the  reduction 
of  Detroit.  It  is  well  known,  there  are  more  than  three  thous- 
and men  employed  by  this  company,  and  that  their  supplies  arc 
carried  over  lake  Erie,  and  pass  up  Detroit  river,  and  that  their 
existence  depended  on  keeping  open  that  communication.  And 
it  appears  by  Mr.  Mc  Kenzie's  letter,  one  of  the  principal 
agents  of  that  company,  which  has  been  recited,  that  they  were 
prepared,  with  numerous  hosts  of  savages,  to  proceed  against 
Detroit,  whenever  their  services  should  become  necessary.  It 
further  appears,  by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Gener- 
al Dearborn,  which  has  been  recited,  that  the  savages  had  as- 
sembled on  the  road,  which  I  had  opened  from  Ohio,  and  had 
stopped  the  militia  which  were  escorting  provisions  to  Detroit. 
I  will  here  recite  an  extract  of  a  letter,  which  I  received  from 

f 

Colonel  Anderson,  who  commanded  at  the  river  Raisin,  dated 
the  4th  of  August,  which  was  in  evidence  on  my  trial,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  20th  page  of  the  appendix. 
ul  am  doubtful  if  the  mail  is  not  taken,  but  I  hope  not    I  do 
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all  in  my  power  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
is  all  but  exhausted.  There  is  forty  men  on  guard  and  patrole 
at  this  place,  and  ten  at  the  other  Creek,  and  will  continue  the 
same  until  further  orders.  W  e  are  short  of  ammunition,  if  at- 
tacked, please  to  keep  a  little  for  us,  if  possible.  I  understand 
by  good  authority,  that  numbers  of  Indians,  are  passing  on  the 
heads  of  (his  river  (meaning  the  river  Raisin)  and  river  Huron, 
on  their  way  to  Maiden ;  and  I  think  if  some  plan  is  not  taken 
soon,  that  they  will  be  in  thousands  at  that  place  before  long, 

°  (Signed)  JOHN  ANDERSON. 

P.  S.  In  behalf  df  the  inhabitants,  I  request  you  will  not  or- 
der away  any  of  the  people  from  this  place ;  for  we  are  too  few 
for  its  defence.  If  it  was  possible  to  be  succoured,  would  be 
best  (Signed)  J.  A. 

This  letter  was  received  after  the  reduction  of  Chicago,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  Indians,  who  had  taken  that  fort,  with 
those  from  the  western  region,  were  marching  to  join  those  at 
Maiden. 

With  respect  to  the  British  troops,  militia,  and  savages  of  the 
province,  they  were  unnecessary  at  any  other  stations,  because 
the  armistice  entered  into  by  General  Dearborn  was  then,  and 
had  been  for  eight  days  in  operation.  General  Brock  left  the 
vita)  part  of  the  province,  where  General  Dearborn  had  estab- 
lished a  peace,  and  commanded  in  person  the  expedition  against 
Detroit.  He  was  a  Major  General  in  the  British  army,  and  had 
a  high  reputation  as  a  military  officer.  On  the  success  of  this 
enterprize,  not  only  his  military  fame,  but  the  protection  and 
safety  of  his  province  depended.  Having  these  sources,  and 
the  means  of  augmenting  his  army,  under  his  controul  and  au- 
thority, I  ask  you  whether  it  is  possible  for  you  to  believe,  that 
he  did  not  make  use  of  them,  and  assemble  and  order  under  his 
immediate  command,  before  he  made  the  invasion  of  our  terri- 
tory, a  force  competent  to  the  object?  At  this  time,  I  had  re- 
ceived no  information  of  the  armistice ;  yet  I  had  received  in- 
formation from  Generals  Hall  and  Porter,  who  were  in  command 
on  the  Niagara  river,  that  all  the  forces  of  every  description 
from  the  east  part  of  the  province,  were  proceeding  to  Maiden. 

When,  therefore,  General  Brock  had  the  means  of  augment- 
ing his  army,  with  perfect  safety  to  the  other  parts  of  his  pro- 
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*  mce,  to  at  least  ten  times  the  number  of  those  under  my  corti 
mand,  and  when  on  the  15th  he  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  at  Sandwich,  opposite  to  Detroit,  and  summoned  me  to 
surrender  the  Fort  of  Detroit,  and  not  only  declared  in  his  sum- 
mons, that  his  force  justified  him  in  making  the  demand,  but 
that  the  tribes  of  savages,  which  had  joined  his  standard,  were 
so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  restrain 
them,  the  moment  the  contest  commenced.  I  ask  you,  fellow 
citizens,  whether  the  facts  here  stated,  did  not  afford  strong 
reasons  for  me  to  believe,  that  his  forces  were  much  superiour 
to  mine,  and  competent  to  the  object,  which  he  had  in  view  ? 

To  this  summons,  I  however  gave  a  decided  answer,  that  I 
should  defend  the  fort ;  hoping  to  be  able,  before  he  made  the 
invasion,  to  collect  at  Detroit,  the  detachment  under  the  com- 
mand of  M'Arthur  and  Cass,  which  had  marched  to  the  river 
Raisin,  and  other  detachments,  which  were  absent  on  other  du- 
ties. And  I  now  again  ask  you,  whether  his  landing  with  his, 
army  the  next  morning,  did  not  afford  additional  evidence  of 
the  competency  of  his  force  ? 

The  moment  I  received  information  of  the  arrival  of  General 
Brock,  I  sent  orders  to  M'Arthur  and  Cass,  immediately  to  re- 
turn to  Detroit,  and  stated  the  reasons.  On  the  morning  of  the, 
16th,  when  the  invasion  was  made,  I  had  received  no  informa- 
tion from  them.  The  route  they  marched,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, was  about  fifty  miles  through  a  wilderness.  1  hey  were, 
sent  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  for  my  army.  *To- 
satisfy,  how  easy  he  might  have  increased  his  numbers,  I  refer 
you  to  the  testimony  of  Captain  Eastman,  of  the  4th  regiment, 
who  was  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  administration;  "that  he  was 
at  Detroit,  and  says  that  fourteen  hundred  Indian  warriours,  ar- 
rived as  re -enforcements,  a  few  days  after  the  capitulation,  from 
two  stations  only,  viz.  Saganau  and  Michiltimackanack."  The 
facts  and  circumstances  here  stated,  furnish  you  with  solid  ma- 
terials, to  form  a  general  estimate  of  the  force,  and  strength 
which  General  Brock,  at  this  time,  had  it  in  his  power  to  have 
brought  against  me;  and  1  believe  you  will  be  satisfied  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  collecting  as  large  a  force? 
as  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  object. 

•  See  page  100  of  my  trial.  <*r 
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In  making  your  estimate  on  this  subject,  you  will  recollect, 
the  orders  General  Dearborn  had  received,  immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  to  order  the  troops  under  his  command 
to  the  Niagara  river,  and  other  suitable  situations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Upper  Canada,  and  he  was  likewise  ordered  only  to 
make  a  feint  against  Montreal,  and  not  even  a  feint  against 
Quebec.  Fort  George,  and  all  the  other  British  posts,  on  the 
east  part  of  Upper  Canada,  being  thus  threatened  with  invasion, 
and  Quebec  and  Montreal,  &c.  not  even  being  threatened,  it  re- 
quires no  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  were  drawn  from  those  lower  stations,  to  re-enforce 
and  support  those  which  were  in  danger. 

From  these  facts,  it  may  very  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  British  forces  were  at  these  stations  on  the 
Niagara  river,  directly  opposite  to  General  Dearborn's  army 
and  only  separated  by  the  river.  Let  me  then  in  the  first  place 
ask  you,  after  peace  was  established  with  General  Dearborn,  to 
make  your  estimate  of  the  British  force,  which  General  Brock, 
might  with  the  most  perfect  safety,  have  carried  with  him  to 
Maiden? 

In  the  next  place,  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  at  that 
time,  was  about  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  If  only 
every  tenth  inhabitant  was  on  the  militia,  the  number  would 
have  amounted  to  ten  thousand.  I  ask  you  to  consider,  under 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  circumstances  of  the  east  part  of  the 
province,  what  number  of  militia,  the  British  General  and  Gov- 
ernour,  might  have  taken  with  him  in  his  expedition  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  only  part  of  his  province  which  was  invaded  ? 

Being  the  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs,  within  the  British 
territories,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  savages  within  our  own 
country,  having  joined  the  British  standard,  I  ask  you  to  calcul- 
ate what  number  of  this  description  of  force,  it  was  in  his  power 
to  have  assembled,  for  his  assistance?  From  knowledge  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  Northwest  Company,  and  the  nu- 
merous Engagees  in  their  service,  and  the  deep  interest  they 
had  in  opening  the  communication  through  the  Detroit  river, 
through  which  channel,  they  received  their  supplies,  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  what  aid,  he  might  have  received  from  that  im- 
portant establishment. 

After  the  fall  of  Michillimackanack  and  Chicago,  the  forces 
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which  reduced  (hose  places,  could  have  had  no  other  object,  ex* 
cepting  the  reduction  of  Detroit,  and  those  from  Michillimack- 
anack  were  descending  the  upper  lakes,  for  the  purpose,  as  ap- 
pears by  Mr.  Mckenzie*!  letter,  and  other  testimony,  and  those 
from  Chicago,  and  the  western  wilderness  were  marching  to  the 
same  place,  as  appears  by  the  letter  of  Colonel  Anderson,  who 
commanded  at  the  river  Raisin,  which  has  been  recited.  The 
river  Raisin,  it  will  be  seen  by  looking  on  the  map,  is  in  the  di- 
rect course  from  Chicago  to  Maiden. 

I  have  taken  this  view  of  the  subject,  fellow  citizens,  to  fur- 
nish you  with  facts  and  materials,  to  assist  you  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  the  forces,  which  the  British  General,  had  it 
in  his  power,  to  have  assembled,  for  the  invasion  of  our  territo- 
ry, before  1  could  have  received  any  assistance,  from  any  quar- 
ter whatever.  Perhaps  I  may  be  censured  by  critics,  for  repe- 
tition and  digression.  1  have  no  other  object  in  writing,  but  to 
communicate  the  truth,  and  have  it  distinctly  understood  by  all 
classes  of  my  fellow  citizens,  even  by  the  youngest  children 
who  attend  our  schools  and  to  correct  the  erroneous  statements 
which  have  been  published.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  appear  evi- 
dent from  the  testimony,  which  has  been,  and  will  be  present- 
ed, in  the  course  of  these  memoirs,  that  many  of  the  school 
books  which  arc  made  use  of  for  the  education  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, contain  the  grossest  falsehoods  on  this  subject.  It  is  ■ 
misfortune,  which  every  good  man  will  lament,  that  such  books 
.should  be  admitted  into  these  most  valuable  of  all  our  institu- 
tions, and  that  any  of  the  rising  generation  should  be  taught 
errour  and  indeed  falsehood,  instead  of  justice  and  truth,  with 
respect  to  the  history  of  our  happy  and  prosperous  republic. 

I  shall  now  ask  your  attention,  to  a  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence,  which  I  shall  offer,  to  satisfy  you  of  the  number  of  the 
forces,  with  which  General  Brock  actually  crossed  the  De  roit 
river,  and  invaded  our  territon  on  the  morning;  of  the  1 6th  of 
August. 

In  addition  to  the  re  enforcements,  which  attended  him,  from 
the  cast  part  of  the  province;  he  had  all  the  forces  which  were 
at  Maiden,  when  he  arrived;  to  ascertain  that  number,  I  will 
re  offer  to  you  the  same  evidence,  which  my  prosecutors  made 
fat  my  trial,  (viz:)  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Forbush. 
-nant  Forbush  was  made  a  prisoner,  in  the  Cayahoga  pack- 
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el,  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  remained  at  Maiden  until  the  16th; 
of  August ;  he  was  then  a  Serjeant*  and  was  promoted  by  the 
administration,  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  two  grades,  before  he 
gave  his  testimony.  He  was  selected  and  examined  by  the 
Judge  advocate,  to  prove  the  numbers,  which  were  at  Maiden, 
at  the  time  mentioned,  and  which  had  been  there,  from  the  1st 
of  July.  I  only  examined  him  to  prove  the  circumstances  of 
the  vessel  being  taken,  and  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Indians, 
he  counted  at  Maiden,  on  the  15th  of  August.  His  testimony 
was  as  here  follows. 

44 1  was  then  Sergeant  in  the  4th  regiment  of  Infantry,  and 
had  charge  of  the  sick  and  of  the  hospital  stores.  The  enemy 
permitted  me  to  go  about  the  works  at  Maiden,  and  I  was  little 
restrained.  I  took  every  opportunity  1  could  of  counting  thenm 
The  regulars,  when^  arrived,  were  from  eighty  to  an  hundred. 
From  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  militia.  Perhaps 
three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians."  This  force 
amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  was  at  Maiden,  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  when  my  army  was  opening  a  road  in  the  wil- 
derness, seventy  miles  from  Detroit,  and  befoie  I  had  received 
any  information  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

Lieutenant  Forbush  then,  being  asked  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
what  number  of  troops  arrived  at  Maiden  afterwards,  answered, 
44 There  were  in  the  Hunter  thirty  regulars,  and  in  the  Lady 
Prevost  from  thirty  to  forty  regulars.  This  was  about  the  20th 
of  July ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Brownstown,  there  were  three 
hundred  arrived  in  red  coats."  These  regulars,  or  red  coats, 
amount  to  three  hundred  and  seventy,  which  added  to  the  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  which  he  testifies,  were  at  Maiden  the  1st  of 
July,  makes  the  number  eleven  hundred  and  twenty.  He  then 
says,  44  he  counted  in  one  body,  on  the  15th  of  August,  s;x  hun- 
dred Indian  warriours,  passing  up,  (that  is  from  Maiden  to 
Sandwich)  some  on  horse-back,  and  some  on  foot."  He  further 
says,  that  from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  July,  many  of  the  militia 
went  to  their  farms  and  returned,  making  as  many  as  before ; 
he  then  says,  nine  hundred  was  the  whole  force  at  Maiden,  ex- 
clusive of  the  red  coats.  By  his  former  testimony,  given  in  de- 
tail, the  red  coats  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  seventy— add 
this  to  the  nine  hundred,  makes  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy 
—add  to  this  number  the  six  hundred  Indian  warriours,  which 
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he  counted  at  one  time,  and  at  one  place,  at  Maiden,  on  the- 
15th,  and  it  makes  the  whole  number  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy. 

I  wish  this  subject,  viz.  the  numbers  at  Maiden,  exclusive 
of  the  re-enforcements  which  arrived  with  General  Brock,  to  be 
distinctly  understood.  General  Brock,  the  latter  part  of  the 
night  of  the  14th  of  August,  marched  from  Maiden  to  Sandwich, 
with  the  British  troops  and  militia,  and  arrived  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  15th;  and  hundreds  of  witnesses  might  be  pro- 
duced to  prove,  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  attended  his  army, 
and  arrived  at  Sandwich  at  the  same  time.  They  were  seen, 
indeed  by  my  whole  army  on  the  opposite  bank.  I  have  stated 
this  fact,  because  it  may  be  possibly  said,  that  the  six  hundred 
Indian  warriours  which  Lieutenant  Forbusk^oiinted  at  Maiden 
on  the  15th,  and  which  on  that  day  marcheo  to  Sandwich,  was 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  force.  Those  which  he  counted  on  the 
15th  at  Maiden*  could  have  been  no  part  of  those  which  march- 
ing with  General  Brock,  and  were  at  Sandwich  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  same  day,  the  distance  being  eighteen  miles.  I  have 
made  this  statement,  because  three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians, 
by  Lieutenant  Forbush's  testimony,  were  at  Maiden  on~thTTst  of 
July,  and  were  included  in  the  whole  number  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  which  is  made  by  a  calculation  on  the  details 
of  his  evidence.  On  the  facts  here  stated,  the  judicious  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate. 

With  respect  to  the  militia  at  Maiden,  there  is  no  fact  which 
can  be  more  indisputable  as  to  their  number.  Between  the  20th 
and  30th  of  July,  many  of  them  deserted  and  came  to  my  camp. 
Their  uuiform  testimony  was  that  when  the  approach  of  our 
army  was  known,  one  thousand  was  ordered  by  the  government 
to  be  detached,  and  re-enforce  the  station  at  Maiden,  and  that 
nine  hundred  out  of  the  thousand  ordered,  actually  arrived.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  about  the  SOth  of  July,  a  proclamation 
of  pardon  was  issued  ;  and  by  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  For- 
bush,  it  appears  they  all  returned.  Many  copies  of  this  proc- 
lamation were  seen  in  our  camp ;  and  besides  the  evidence  I 
have  here  stated,  complete  proof  of  the  number  of  militia  de- 
tached for  the  defence  of  Maiden,  may  be  found  on  the  records 
of  Upper  Canada.  Thus  it  appears,  by  the  the  testimony  of  Lieu- 
tenant Forbush,  when  examined  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  the  whols 
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number  at  Maiden  was  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy,  before  thja 
arrival  of  Genera)  Bnick*  with  the  re-enforcements  which  attend* 
ed  him  from  the  east  part  of  the  province.    As  I  have  no  evi- 
dence to  determine  precisely  what  those  numbers  were,  I  must 
leave  the  estimate  to  yoqr  judgment,  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  beep  stated,  a*  it  was  peace  in  that  quarter,  and 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  force  whatever  for  the  defence  of 
4hat  part  of  the  province.    In  addition  to  the  forces  at  Maiden, 
and  those  which  he  brought  with  him,  he  had  all  the  sailors  and 
marines  which  belonged  to  his  navy,  which,  on  tjie  15th  of  Au- 
gust, was  anchored  in  the  Detroit  river,  between  Sandwich 
and  the  Spring  Wells.    Having  stated  the  number  of  vessels, 
with  the  number  of  cannon  mounted  on  them,  and  likewise  a 
number  of  armed  joats,  suitable  for  those  waters,  and  we  hav- 
ing not  a  single  armed  boat  to  annoy  t^em,  and  as  consequent- 
ly, the  whole  of  their  crews  might  have  been,  an  actually  were, 
employed  in  the  land  service,  I  leave  it  to  your  judgment  to 
determine  their  cumbers.     The  detachment  of  British  droops, 
which  marched  across  the  country,  under  the  command  of  Ma- 
jor Chambers,  with  artiHery,  collecting  the  militia  and  Indians 
on  his  rout,  joined  General  Brock  at  Sandwich.    This  number 
must  have  been  several  hundreds*     On  the  river  Le  TrencU 
was  a  large  settlement  convenient';*  situated  to  join  his  forces 
and  the  militia  of  that  settlenv-c;  were  seen  witfethe  invading 
army  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation.    From  the  facts  here  offer- 
ed, and  the  evidence  produced,  you  will  have  the  means  o£ 
forming  for  yourselves  an  opiuion,  with  respect  to  his  nutnbejfe 
^at  Sandwich,  on  the  15th  of  August 

I  will  nnw  state  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Soelling,  who  was 
only  a  captain  in  my  army,  who  had  beep  promoted  by  ray  pro- 
secutors, who  was  depended  on  a*  a  leading  and  principal  wit- 
ness in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  and  had  become  ray  most  ma- 
lignant enemy.    His  testimony  of  the  numbers  of  QeueraJ 
Block's  army,  on  the  16th  of  Angus*,  the  day  uf  *e  capsular 
tion,  is  as  follows.    I  ahaU  transcribe  it,  verbattoi  et  Utttatjgi, 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  40th  page  of  ray  triajU    He  says, 
'-'that  he  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  slip  leading  to  the  gate  of 
the  fort,  and  attempted  to  count  the  British  troops  on  entering 
the  fort ;  that  the  troops  in  advance  were  the  41st  regiment,, in 
platoons  of  fourteen  files  as  well  as  the  York  volunteer*,  twea- 
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ty-nine  platoons,  two  deep  in  red  coats ;  that  the  militia  pla- 
toons, which  were  in  the  rear,  consisted  of  no  more  than  seven 
or  eight  files,  and  composed  one  third  part  of  the  whole  force* 
probably  seven  hundred  and  fifty  whites ;  of  which  the  remain- 
ing two  thirds  were  regulars  and  ununiformed  militia." 

Here  Colonel  Snelling  swears,  there  were  three  descriptions 
of  troops,  viz.  the  British  41st  regiment,  the  York  volunteers  in 
uniform,  and  the  militia,  not  in  uniform.  He  says  the  41st  regi- 
ment and  the  York  volunteers  formed  twenty-nine  platoons 
of  fourteen  files  in  each  platoon,  two  deep,  and  in  red 
eoats.  Ho  then  says,  that  the  militia  platoons,  which  followed 
in  the  rear,  consisted  of  only  seven  or  eight  files.  He  does  not 
say  how  many  platoons  the  militia  consisted  of,  but  only  men- 
tions the  number  of  files  in  each ;  and  then  states  their  whole 
number  to  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  which  was  one  third  part 
of  their  whole  force.  He  then  says,  in  these  identical  words, 
that  the  remaining  two  thirds  were  regulars,  and  uniformed 
York  volunteers. 

By  this  evidence,  it  appears,  that  the  regulars  and  York  vol- 
unteers, in  uniform  amounted  to  only  fifteen  hundred ;  to  which 
add  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  which  was  the  number  of  the 
ununiformed  militia,  and  was  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
white  force,  makes  the  whole  force  of  regulars,  uniformed  York 
volunteers,  and  militia,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  this  number  the  Indians  are  not  included ;'  for,  in  his  fur- 
ther testimony,  he  says,  he  supposed  the  Indian  force  was  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty*  although  he  only  saw  that  number, 
drawn  up  to  fire  a  salute,  as  he  understood.  As  be  says  that  he 
saw  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawn  up  in  a  body,  to  fire  a  sa- 
lute, and  supposed  there  were  more,  no  correct  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  Indian  force  from  his  testimony. 

As  Lieutenant  For  bash  counted,  at  one"  time,  and  -  one 
place,  in  a  body,  sis  hundred  Indian  warriours,  on  the  i.^  at 
Maiden ;  and  as  it  is  well  known  there  was  a  large  boo  >i 
Sandwich,  at  the  same  time,  with  General  Brock,  the  testimony 
is  positive  mat  there  were  six  hundred:  for  when  tK»y  were 
counted,  they  were  marching  to  join  the  General  ?t  £a-»cw>ich. 
mat  number  were  before  with  the  General,  I  <x  ^  uve  an 
exact  account 

Only  by  adding  the  ^  hundred,  and  ieavu., 
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marched  up  with  General  Brock  out  of  the  estimate,  wouW 

make  his  whole  number,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  two  thou- 
sand ei^ht  hundred  and  twentv-five.     These  were  the  troops 


there  wad  an  incessant  fire  from  those  forts,  until  the  capitula- 
tion took  place,  and  they  were  distinctly  seen.  I  have  no  doc- 
ir.mt  to  show  the  exact  number  left  on  the  opposite  bank.  It 
is  likewise  well  known,  that  as  soon  as  the  capitulation  took 
place,  and  before  the  troops  marched  into  the  fort,  guards  were 
placed  around  the  town  and  fort,  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
taking  the  horses  into  the  woods,  and  likewise  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  front  them.  This  is  the  positive  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  my  prosecutors,  stated  in  detail,  and  the 
calculation  is  made  on  the  facts  to  which  they  testified.  From 
examining  the  whole  of  the  testimony  which  they  gave  on  the 
othtr  charges,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  no  friends  to  me, 
and  that  they  wished  to  make  General  Brock's  force  as  small 
as  possible. 

A'ajor  Jessup  and  the  other  witnesses,  who  were  examined 
on  this  subject,  said  they  dkl  not  count  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
did  not  know  their  numbers,  and  could  only  state  their  general 
impressions.  IVhatever  those  impressions  were,  ought  not  to 
have  weight  against  the  positive  testimony  of  those  who  counted 
them.  Even  any  opinions  which  may  have  been  expressed  by 
those  who  counted  them,  ought  not  to  have  influence,  if  they 
vary  from  the  detailed  facts  to  which  they  testified.  It  on- 
ly shows  they  were  not  correct  mathematicians.  I  have  suf- 
fered so  much  by  the  opinions  of  interested  witnesses,  that.  I 
hope  correct  calculations  will  now  be  made  on  facts,  and  on 
them  judgment  will  be  formed.  It  was  my  intention,  in  this 
nnrnljrK  j  to  have  stated  and  given  you  evidence  of  my  force  at 
this^iie,  but  I  find  it  cannot  be  contained  in  one  paper.  I 
must  therefore  defer  it  to  the  next,  with  the  hope  that  this  will 
particularly  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  next  is  presented. 
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oy  the  army  in  its  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  troops ;  their  situations  may  be  seen  on  6ome  of  the  maps 
of  the  country  recently  made ;  that  a  stockade  fort  was  likewise 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  Miami,  and  a  subaltern  officer  and  thir- 
ty men  were  left  for  its  defence,  by  order  of  the  Secretaryof 
War. 

That  about  sixty  were  made  prisoners  in  the  vessel,  on  her 
passage  from  M  iami  to  Detroit,  under  the  command  ot  Lieuten- 
ant Forbush  :  as  he  says  there  were  as  many  as  the  vessel  could 
carry,  which  must  have  been  at  least  that  number.  [See  Lieu- 
tenant Forbush's  Testimony,  page  145  of  my  trial  .3 

A  number  were  left  sick  at  the  river  Raisin ;  having  lost  my 
papers  as  before  mentioned,  which  contained  the  daily  reports 
of  the  sick,  and  the  state  of  the  troops,  I  cannot  ascertain  the 
exact  number ;  according  to  my  best  recollection  it  was  not  less 
than  twenty-five,  and  they  never  afterwards  joined  the  army, 
hi  seveTal  rencounters  near  Maiden,  a  number  were  killed  and 
wounded— the  exact  number  I  cannot  ascertain  for  the  reason, 
above  stated. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Vanhorn,  a  detachment  under  his  command  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  near  Brownstown,  and  eighteen  were 
killed,  twelve_wouiLded.  and  above  seventy  uiissing,  a  part  of 
which  number  afterwards  returned  to  thV^amp.  [See  report  of 
my  trial,  page  70.] 

On  the  8th  of  August,  in  the  action  on  the  bank  of  the  De- 
troit river,  between  Maguago  and  Brownstown,  where  Colonel 
Miller  commanded,  the  killed  and  wounded  on  our  side  was 
•ightv^ojje,  according  to  Colonel  Miller's  testimony.  [See  page 
108,  of  the  report  of  my  trial.] 

I  will  now  consider  the  situation  "of  the  detachment  under 
the  command  of  Colonels  McArthur  and  Cass  at  this  time.  .  On 
the  14th  of  August,  this  detachment  marched  from  Detroit,  and 
as  Colonel  Miller,  with  six_hundred  of  the  best  men  of  the 
army,  on  the  8th  of  August,  had  not  been  able  to  open  the  com- 
munication to  the  river  Raisin,  I  directed  these  two  Colonels 
to  take  all  the  effective  men  of  their  regiments,  and  make  an- 
other attempt.  Having  received  information  that  there  was  an 
Indian  path  through  the  wilderness,  to  avoid  being  attacked 
from  Maiden,  in  passing  that  garrison  at  Brownstown,  1  thought 
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it  expedient  to  direct  Colonel  McArthur  to  take  that  rout.  On. 
this  rout,  the  distance  from  Detroit  to  the  river  Raisin  was  about 
^fty  miles. 

At  this  time,  not  having  received  information  of  the  arrival  of 
General  Brock,  with  the  re-enforcements  from  fort  Erie,  and  a 
number  of  cattle  having  arrived  at  the  river  Raisin,  for  my 
army,  guarded  by  a  company  of  militia,  I  then  thought,  and 
now  think,  under  the  circumstances  which  existed,  the  measure 
of  ordering  this  detachment  was  expedient    On  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  when  General  Brock  landed  at  the  Spring  Wells, 
under  cover  of  his  naval  armament,  I  had  received  no  informa- 
tion of  tiiis  detachment ;  I  had  therefore  the  strongest  reasons 
to  believe,  as  they  had  been  absent  two  days,  that  they  were  at 
that  time  at  the  river  Raisin,  fifty  miles  from  Detroit,  the  rout 
they  marched,  and  thirty  by  the  way  of  Brownstown.  As  Colo- 
nels McArthur  and  Cass  were  going  themselves  on  this  hazard- 
ous enterprise,  and  as  they  had  an  authority  to  select  all  the 
•ffectixfc_men  of  their  regiments,  I  ask  you  whether,  under  these 
"Srcumstances,  they  would,  and  did  not  take  all  that  they 
thought  would  be  useful  and  necessary  to  effect  the  object. 
There  is  another  reason  which  is  conclusive,  in  my  mind,  that 
they  did.    On  the  15th  of  August*  after  I  bad  received  infor- 
mation of  the  arrival  of  General  Brock,  the  remainder  of  these 
two  regiments  which  were  left  behind,  were  paraded,  and  1  ex- 
amined them  :*  the  number  was  very  small,  and  I  saw  none  but 
sickly  invalids. 

f  I  believe  the  situation  of  this  detachment,  which  must  have 
amounted  to  more  than  foorjiundred  of  the  roost  effective  men 
of  the  Ohio  regiments,  will,  by  every  candid  reader,  be  con- 
sidered such,  that  in  case  of  an  action  at  Detroit,  I  could  have 
had  no  assistance  from  them. 

Colonel  Cass,  in  his  letter  to  the  government,  stated,  that 
the  number  m  the  detachment  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  Colonel  McArthur,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Court 
Martial,  says,  he  received  an  order  from  me  to  detach  from  his 
regiment  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

1  iisk  why  he  did  not  produce  the  order  to  prove  the  fact  ? 

The  loss  of  my  papers,  in  the  manner  1  have  stated,  is  the 
irnson  why  1  do  not  produce  it. 

Having  thus  stated  the  numbers,  which  were  ordered  for 
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my  command,  by  the  government,  it  will  be  proper  in  estimat- 
ing my  forces  on  the  ! 6th  of  August,  to  deduct,  those  which 
were  left  to  garrison  the  block  house* ;  those  who  were  made 
prisoners  in  the  vessel  on  the  1st  of  July,  those  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  missing,  in  the  different  actions  at  the  river  Au-t  anard, 
and  at  other  places,  between  Sandwich  and  Maiden  ;  and  like- 
wise, those  who  were  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  the  two 
actions  at  Mag^uago  and  Brownstown,  where  Colonel  Vanhorn 
and  Colonel  Miller  commanded. 

When  you  have  before  yon  the  fact,  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Anderson,  who  commanded  the  militia  at  the  river 
Raisin,  that  the  whole  of  them  were  not  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  that  settlement,  and  he  requested  succour  from  De-  1 
troit,  for  safety  to  the  inhabitants ;  when  you  likewise  consider, 
that  in  addition  to  the  militia  at  the  Miami,  I  was  obliged,  by 
the  orders  of  the  government,  to  leave  an  officer  and  thirty  men, 
for  the  protection  of  that  settlement ;  when  you  likewise  con- 
sider the  scattered  situation  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritory, surrounded  by  Indian  villages,  on  all  sides  of  them ;  and 
further  that  a  part  of  those  belonging  to  the  settlement  at  De- 
troit, joined  the  British  forces,  as  soon  as  they  landed  ;  and  the 
further  information,  I  received,  that  the  whole  would  desert 
and  join  them,  I  cheerfully  submit  to  your  judgment,  under 
these  facts  and  circumstances,  whether  1  had  a  right  to  calcu- 
late on  any  assistance  from  these  militia ; — and  rather,  as  I  had 
been  informed  a  part  of  them  had  joined  the  enemy,  and  their 
Colonel  gave  it,  as  his  opinion  that  the  whole  would  join  them, 
whether  I  had  not  grounds  to  believe,  that  they  would  add  to 
the  enemy's  force. 

In  making  your  estimate  of  my  effective  force,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, and  I  am  sure  you  will  take  into  consideration,  that  as  it 
was  then  the  middle  of  August,  the  sickly  season  of  the  year ; 
and  as,  by  the  capture  of  the  vessel,  we  had  lost  all  our  medical 
stores,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  the  least  supply, 
from  any  quarter  whatever,  and  as  the  country  was  liable  to 
Agues  and  fevers,  that  a  proportion  of  the  troops,  must  have 
keen  sickly  and  non-effective. 

I  have  presented  this  statement,  to  furnish  you  with  the  means 
of  determining,  how  much  my  army  must  have  been  reduced, 
•a  the  16th  of  August,  and  of  comparing  the  opinions,  you  may 
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form  on  the  fact9  thus  exhibited,  with  the  other  evidence,  I  shall 
now  offer. 

The  evidence,  which  I  shall  now  offer,  is  the  evidence  of 
Major  Jessup,  who  then  acted  as  the  Adjutant- General  of  my 
army,  and  is  now  the  Quarter-Master  General  of  the  United 
States. — With  respect  to  other  testimony,  I  have  referred  to 
the  report  of  my  trial.  I  have  done  this,  because,  that  book  is 
in  circulation,  and  any  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  comparing  the 
documents,,  and  evidence,  which  I  have  stated,  can  more  easily 
obtain  it,  and  make  the  comparison,  than  from  the  records,  in 
the  office  at  Washington,  where  is  to  be  found  only  one  copy, 
and  that  in  manuscript.  Colonel  Forbes,  who  published  the 
Report,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  Martial,  and  the 
documents,  as  well  as  my  defence,  were  furnished  him,  by  the 
administration,  from  the  records  of  the  government. 

As  Major  Jessup  was  the  acting  Adjutant  General,  it  was  his 
official  duty,  to  make  a  return  to  me,  when  ordered,  of  the 
whole  force,  under  my  command — He  was  ordered  at  this  time, 
to  do  it.  In  examining  his  testimony,  I  find  there  is  a  variance, 
between  the  report  of  my  trial,  and  the  copy  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  taken  from  the  records,  by 
an  order  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Secretary  of  war.  I  shall 
therefore  transcribe,  precisely  from  both,  that  the  variance  may 
be  seen,  and  if  one  is  more  favourable  to  me  than  the  other, 
that  I  have  no  disposition,  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

In  the  first  place  I  will  transcribe  from  the  report  of  my  trial, 
his  testimony  with  respect  to  my  numbers — It  will  be  found  in 
page  94.  "  Major  Jessup  stated,  that  he  had  received  a  report 
from  different  Adjutants  of  different  corps,  estimating  the  men, 
fit  for  action,  and  thinks  that  the  amount,  (as  stated  in  General 
Cass'  letter)  exceeded  a  thousand  men,  including  the  Michigan 
militia  of  four  hundred,  and  the  detachments  absent  with  Colo- 
nels Cass  and  McArthur;  perhaps,  this  estimation,  includes 
the  Michigan  legion,  which  on  an  occasion,  when  he  had  two 
companies  of  them  under  his  command,  behaved  as  well  as  any 
troops  he  ever  saw,  having  formed  on  an  island,  where  some 
fighting  was  expected,  in  the  most  regular  manner. — There  were 
alno  on  the  evening,  of  the  15th  about  thirty  or  forty  armed 
wagonners." 

Before  I  make  any  comments,  I  will  transcribe  the  same  evi- 
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dence  precisely,  from  the  copy  I  received,  from]  the  Adjutant 
General's  office.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  I  received  an  estimate,  of  the 
Adjutants  of  the  different  corps,  of  the  men,  fit  for  action.  The 
force,  I  think,  exceeded  a  thousand.  I  gave  Colonel  Cass  a 
statement  of  it  the  next  day  after  the  surrender.  I  subsequent- 
ly saw  a  letter  published,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Colonel 
Cass,  in  which  the  number  was  stated,  I  think,  according  to  the 
statement  I  furnished  him.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  Mich- 
igan legion  were  included  in  the  estimate,  but  the  militia 
were  uot.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  Michigan  legion  were'. 
I  suppose  there  were  four  hundred  at  least  of  the  Michigan 
militia  under  arms  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  there  were 
more.  I  was  once  out  on  a  detachment,  with  a  part  of 
the  Michigan  legion,— we  had  to  go  on  to  an  island,  where 
we  expected  to*be  fired  on,  the  moment  we  landed.  They  land- 
ed and  formed  with  as  great  regularity  as  any  regular  troops  I 
ever  saw."  He  then  mentions  the  same  number  of  armed 
wagonners,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  trial. 

You  here  have  before  you,  fellow  citizens,  the  number  of 
forces  ordered  for  my  command  by  the  President,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  various  casualties  by  which  it  was  reduced. 
You  likewise  have  the  testimony  of  the  Adjutant  General,  the 
official  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  a  return  of  the  whole 
number  to  me. 

In  the  first  place,  my  fellow  citizens,  as  I  stand  before  you  as 
judges,  and  I  know  that  I  now  stand  before  a  candid,  impartial, 
and  intelligent  tribunal,  I  ask  you  to  make  your  calculations, 
of  the  numbers  of  my  effective  forces  at  Detroit,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  on  the  facts  which  I  have  exhibited,  viz.  the  number 
and  quality  of  troops  ordered  by  the  government ;  the  few  un- 
authorized volunteers,  who  joined  the  army  on  the  march  ;  the 
few  regulars,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the  fort  of  Detroit, 
in  time  of  peace  ;  and  the  militia  which  could  have  been  drawn 
from  the  whole  population  of  the  territory,  which  population 
consisted  of  little  more  than  four  thousand  souls.  From  this 
force  then  deduct  the  number  left  in  three  block  houses,  and  a 
stockade  fort,  at  the  river  Miami,  established  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving the  communication  to  Ohio ;  those  made  prisoners  in 
the  Cayahoga  packet ;  the  sick  which  were  left  at  the  river 
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Ratain  ;  the  killed  and  wounded  at  several  rencounters,  at  the 
river  Au-Canard,  and  between  Maiden  and  Sandwich  ;  the 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  in  the  action  at  Brownstown,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Vanhorn ;  likewise  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  battle  between  Maguago  and  Brownstown,  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Miller;  likewise  Colonels  Mc Ar- 
thur and  Chss'  detachments,  which  marched  on  the  14th  of 
August,  to  the  river  Raisin,  to  open  the  communication,  and 
obtain  provisions ;  and  likewise  the  state  of  the  Michigan  mi- 
litia— that  a  part  of  them  had  joined  the  enemy's  forces,  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  when  they  first  landed,  and  the  infor- 
mation I  had  received  from  their  Colonel,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber would  join  them  ;  likewise  the  number  which  at  this  season 
were  sick,  being  without  medicine,  or  even  necessary  comforts. 
Of  all  these  facts,  you  have  evidence,  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
going numbers ;  and  without  giving  any  opinion,  I  ask  you  to 
form  a  judgment  for  yourselves. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  testimony  of  Major  Jessup,  the  offi- 
cial officer,  and  acting  Adjutant  General,  on  the  subject  of  the 
numbers  of  my  army  at  this  time. 

He  says,  that  on  the  15th  of  August,  he  had  received  a  report 
from  the  Adjutants  of  the  different  corps,  and  the  amount  ex- 
ceeded a  thousand  men,  (as  stated  in  General  Cass'  letter.) 
That  letter  stated  the  number,  by  that  report,  to  be  a  thousand 
and  sixty.  Colonel  Cass'  letter,  however,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  nny  evidence.  He  was  not  under  oath  when  he 
wrote  it.  As,  however,  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  my 
numbers  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Major  Jessup,  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  under  the  explanation  which  he  afterwards 
inadt»,  the  correctness  of  it.  He  says,  in  these  identical 
words,  "exceeded  a  thousand  men,  including  the  Michigan 
militia,  of  four  huudred,  and  the  detachments  absent  with  Colo- 
nels Cass  and  Mc  Arthur."  He  then  says,  "  perhaps  this  esti- 
mate includes  the  Michigan  legion."  He  afterwards  states, 
w  there  were  about  thirty  or  forty  armed  wagonners." 

By  referring  to  Colonel  Cass'  letter,  published  in  the  report 
of  my  trial,  you  will  perceive,  he  says,  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  the  detachment ;  and  Major  Jessup,  in  his  tes- 
timony, says,  that  this  detachment  was  included  in  the  one, 
thousand;  it  consequently  ought  4to  be  deducted,  having  been 
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absent  two  days,  under  orders  to  march  to  the  river  Raisin. 
This  will  reduce  my  number  to  seven  hundred  and  ten.  He 
also  sayj)  there  were  about  thirty  or  forty  wagonners  armed  that 
evening;  say  thirty-five^.which 'makes  the  whole  number  seven 
hundred  and  forty -five. 

Aboutjiajfof  these,  according  to  his  testimony,  were  Michi- 
gah  militia  ;  and  I  have  produced  evidence,  that  a  part  of  them, 
with  their  arms,  joined  the  enemy  the  next  morning,  and  that 
their  Colonel  informed  me  the  whole  of  them  would  desert. 
Therefore  they  ought  not  only  to  be  deducted  from  my  numbers, 
but  added  to  the  enemy's. 

This,  I  believe  you  will  be  of  the  opinion,  is  the  ojily  fair  ex- 
planation which  can  be  given  of  the  testimony  of  Major  Jessup, 
the  Adjutant  General,  as  reported  in  my  trial,  by  Colonel 
Forbes,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  Martial,  who  was  fur- 
nished with  my  defence,  and  other  documents,  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  administration. 

By  comparing  the  two  statements,  both  of  which  have  been 
literally  transcribed,  if  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  this  variance — 
In  the  one,  taken  from  the  report  of  my  trial,  Major  Jessup 
says,  that  the  Michigan  militia  was  included,  and  made  part  of 
the  whole  force,  viz.  one  thousand  and  sixty.    In  the  other, 
taken  from  the  records  furnished  by  order  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
says,  expressly,  that  it  was  his  impression,  the  Michigan  legion 
was  included  in  the  one  thousand  and  sixty,  and  the  militia 
(which  must  have  been  the  other  part  of  the  militia)  were  not 
This  legion,  as  it  is  called,  was  a  part  of  the  four  hundred 
Michigan  militia,  and  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  the  men 
who  composed  them  were  included  or  not,  for  the  reasons  which 
.  have  been  just  stated,  as  they  added  to  the  force  of  the  enemy. 
v  Perhaps  the  inquiry  may  be  made,  in  what  manner  General 
Brock,  in  his  official  report  to  his  government,  made  the  number 
of  prisoners  so  much  greater  ?   Such  an  inquiry  is  easily  an- 
swered.    All  die  prisoners  from  Michilimackinack  were  at 
Detroit  on  their  parole,  and  included  in  the  number.    All  the 
militia  at  the  river  Raisin,  and  in  every  part  of  the  territory ; 
all  persons,  indeed,  of  every  description,  who  were  found  at 
Detroit,  were  in  his  power,  and  considered  as  prisoners.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  make  the  numbers  as  large  as  he  pleased. 
\  He  had,  indeed,  a  great  object  in  making  them  as  large  as  pos- 
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Bible.  His  official  communication  wa§  to  be  sent  to  London, 
and  presented  to  his  Majesty,  the  fountain  of  distinctions  and 
honours.  In  proportion  as  the  achievement  could  be  magnified, 
he  expected  distinctions  and  honours  would  be  conferred.  In 
this  he  was  not  disappointed  ;  the  order  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred on  him,  as  soon  as  his  dispatohe*  were~r€Ceived. 

From  the  statement  and  evidence  offered  for  your  considera- 
tion in  this  and  the  former  number,  I  have  the  happiness  to  be- 
lieve you  will  be  satisfied,  that  the  pledge  which  I  gave  in  my 
second  number,  viz.  lhat  I  would  prove  to  your  satisfaction, 
that  on  the  16th  of  August,  1812,  General  Brock  invaded  our 
territory,  with  more  than  double  the  effective  force  which  I  had 
to  oppose  to  it,  has  more  than  been  redeemed ;  and,  if  I  had 
pledged  myself  to  have  proved  that  he  had  at  that  time  more  than 
three  times  my  effective  force,  the  statement  would  have  been 
correct.  On  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  administration,  my 
prosecutors,  I  could  not  have  carried  into  the  field  one  third 
part  of  the  force  with  which  our  territory  was  invaded  ;  and  as 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  was  at  that  time  in  full  operation, 
in  every  other  part  of  Canada,  and  all  the  British  troops,  militia 
of  the  province,  and  all  the  savages,  were  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  British  General,  and  were  moving  in  all  directions 
to  the  only  point  where  their  services  were  necessary,  I  again 
ask  you,  whether  you  are  not  fully  satisfied,  that  his  army  might 
have  been  re-enforced  to  much  more  than  double  the  numbers 
then  present,  before  I  could,  by  any  posibility,  have  received 
assistance  ? 


No.  XXVIII. 

Perhaps,  after  reading  the  two  last  numbers,  in  which  were 
exhibited  evidence  of  General  Brock's  forces,  and  those  under 
my  command,  an  inquiry  may  be  made,  why  this  statement  and 
evidence  was  not  presented  more  particularly  in  my  defence  ? 
to  satisfy  you  in  relation  to  such  an  inquiry,  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed the  whole  of  the  evidence  now  exhibited  was  not  before  the 
Court  Martial,  and  the  part  which  was,  I  expected  the  members 
would  critically  examine,  and  form  their  judgments  on  the  facts 
which  were  proved,  and  not  on  the  opinion*  of  the  witnesses. 
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;  There  was  another  reason,  which  was  the  principal  one ;  via. 
the  very  short  time  allowed  by  the  Court,  to  prepare  my  dV 
fence. 

/  The  evidence  was  closed  on  Friday,  the  1 1th  day  of  Februa- 
ry, and  the  Court  met  again  the  next  Tuesday— a  Sabbath  in- 
.  tcrvened,  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  our  God. 
Consequently,  I  had  only  Saturday  and  Monday,  to  arrange  all 
the  evidence,  both  written  and  oral,  which  had  occupied  thirty  - 
two  days  in  presenting  to  the  Court,  where  I  had  constantly 
attended  at  the  bar,  in  examining  witnesses,  &c.  without  any 
assistance.  This  evidence  was  to  be  applied  to  a  volume  of 
charges  and  specifications ;  and  the  administration,  my  prosecu- 
tors, had  employed  two  of  the  most  eminent  Counsellors  in  the 
United  States,  to  assist  the  Judge  Advocate  in  preparing  these 
charges  and  in  hunting  up  and  examining  witnesses,  and  taking 
down  minutes  of  their  testimony,  long  before  the  trial  com- 
menced. 

I  believe  no  law  can  bo  found,  authorizing  the  employment 
of  these  Counsellors,  or  the  payment  of  the  large  sums  of  public 
money,  they  received  for  their  services. 

Until  the  whole  of  the  testimony  was  offered  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  an  arrangement  of  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  numerous 
charges.  Every  day  witnesses  were  examined  on#all  the  differ- 
ent specifications.  I  have  not  made  this  statement  to  implicate 
the  conduct  of  the  Court  in  this  particular,  as  I  did  not  urge  for 
a  longer  time.  The  reason  why  I  did  not,  was,  that  every  ap- 
plication of  any  importance,  which  I  had  made  during  the  whole 
trial,  had  been  denied— -I  therefore  thought  it  would  be  a  useless 
waste  of  time.  1  have  only  stated  this  fact  as  a  reason,  whv 
my  defence  was  not  presented  in  so  clear,  particular,  and  intel- 
ligible a  manner,  as  it  might  have  been,  had  more  time  been  al- 
lowed. It  was  impossible  to  arrange  such  a  mass  of  testimony 
in  so  short  a  time,  as  to  have  the  case  distinctly  understood  by 
the  most  attentive  readers.  These  are  reasons,  why  my  case 
has  not  been  more  clearly  and  fully  explained. 

In  a  former  number,  I  referred  to  the  convention  of  Saratoga, 
to  show  the  fatal  consequences  of  an  army  being  ordered  into  a 
situation  where  its  communication  with  its  magazines  cannot 
be  preserved. 

As  the  events  of  the  northern  campaign,  in  1777,  are  an  ' 
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portant  portion  of  the  history  of  our  revolution,  and  as  in  many 
respects,  there  appears  to  be  a  similarity  between  the  misfor- 
tunes, which  attended  the  army,  commanded  by  General  Hur- 
goyne  and  the  case  which  (  have  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion, it  may  afford  some  illustrations  of  the  subject,  to  describe 
them,  and  trace  the  similarity. 

The  invasion  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1777,  from 
Canada,  was  a  favourite  object  of  the  British  administration, 
planned  in  the  cabinet  of  London,  and  the  execution  of  it  com- 
mitted to  General  Burgoyne.  Early  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
he  advanced  from  Canada  with  a  large  army,  as  distinguished 
for  character  and  discipline,  as,  perhaps,  that  nation  ever  fur- 
nished. Attached  to  his  command  were  the  Canadian  militia, 
and  savages  of  the  northern  and  western  regions.  Distinguish- 
ed, not  only  by  his  talents,  as  a  civilian,  but  by  long  experience 
in  the  wars  of  Europe,  and  having  acquired  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, as  a  military  commander,  he  was  selected  for  this  impor- 
tant command.  Aided  by  a  naval  force  on  lake  Champlain,  he 
passed  over  those  waters,  and  possessed  himself  of  Tyconderoga. 
Calculating  on  assistance,  and  co-operation  with  the  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  Henry  C  linton,  in  New  York,  and  ex- 
pecting to  form  a  junction  with  that  army,  at  Albany,  he  pene- 
trated to  the  Hudson,  and  crossed  that  river,  at  fort  Edward. 
If  his  communication  should  be  cut  off  from  his  magazines  in 
Canada,  he  expected  when  a  junction  was  formed  with  the  army 
at  New  York,  it  would  be  opened  for  the  supply  of  his  army, 
from  those  below.  Not  receiving  that  co-operation,  on  which 
he  depended,  and  his  communication  between  his  army,  and  his 
magazines  in  Canada,  being  intercepted  by  the  American  forces, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  best  terms  which  could 
be  obtained,  and  surrendered  his  army  as  prisoners  of  war,  un- 
der a  convention,  to  which  the  American  General  acceded. 
This  was  occassioned  by  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  his  superiour  officer,  from  New  York.  1  ask  you,  my  fellow 
citizens,  to  compare  the  two  cases,  and  although  it  may  be  said, 
it  is  comparing  great  things  with  small,  yet  they  depend  on  the 
same  principle,  and  are  offered  as  an  illustration  of  the  subject 
under  review.  I  was  ordered  to  make  the  invasion  of  Upper 
Canada,,  from  Detroit.  General  i  urgoyne  was  ordered  to  in- 
vade the  United  States,  from  Canada.    After  my  army  invaded 
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Canada,  its  communication  was  cut  off,  by  the  enemy's  naval 
force  on  lake  Erie,  acd  his  land  forces,  and  savages,  on  tha 
road  which  had  been  opened  from  Ohio,  and  no  supplies  could 
be  obtained  from  any  magazines  from  my  country.  After  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne's  army  invaded  the  United  States,  and  advanc- 
ed to  Saratoga,  his  communication  was  intercepted  from  his 
magazines  in  Canada,  and  710  supplies  could  be  obtained  from 
that  quarter. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  in  1812,  that  Gen- 
eral Dearborn  should  cross  the  Niagara  river  and  co  operate 
with  me,  with  an  army  sufficient  for  the  conquest  of  Upper 
Canada,  by  which  event,  my  communication  would  have  been 
opened  to  the  magazines,  in  our  country  on  the  Niagara  river. 
Had  Sir  Henry  Clinton  successfully  co-operated  with  General 
Burgoyne,  his  communication  would  have  been  opened  to  his 
magazines  in  New  York,  from  which  his  army  would  have  re- 
ceived its  supplies.  The  want  of  that  co-operation  alone  be- 
cause fatal  to  Burgoyne.  I  had  no  communication  with  my 
country,  excepting  through  lake  Erie,  and  the  road  I  had  open- 
ed through  the  wilderness  to  Ohio.  After  the  declaration  of 
war  lake  Erie  was  closed  against  me,  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
road  by  the  savages*  As  General  Dearborn  neglected  to  assist 
and  co-operate  with  me,  my  communication  being  entirely  in- 
tercepted, I  considered  it  my  duty  to  negotiate  and  accept  the 
best  terms  which  could  be  obtained. 

Thus  far  there  appears  to  be  a  similarity  between  the  two 
cases.  Had  General  Washington  at  that  time  proposed  to  Sir 
William  Howe,  who  commanded  the  British  army,  an  armistice, 
and  had  it  been  agreed  to,  without  including  General  Bur- 
goync's  army,  the  similarity  would  have  continued  and  in  an 
event  of  that  kind  General  Washington  might  have  marched  his 
whole  army,  or  as  large  a  part  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  have 
assisted  General  Gates  with  the  most  perfect  safety  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  at  once  overwhelmed  General  Bur- 
goyne's  army.  By  a  calculation  on  the  subject  it  will  appear, 
that  General  Itargoyne  had  a  larger  force,  in  proportion  to  Gen 
eral  Gates'  than  I  had  in  proportion  to  General  Brock's. 

The  surrender  of  General  burgoyne's  army,  was  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  co-operation,  from  the  army  at  New  York,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Henry  Clinton;  and  I  am  satisfied,  you  will  Ui 
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full j  convinced,  that  the  disas  era  of  my  army  were  caused  hf 
the  neglect  of  General  Dearborn,  in  not  assisting  and  co-operat- 
ing with  me  as  he  was  ordered. 

I  will  now  ask  yoor  indulgence,  for  a  moment,  in  examining 
the  conduct  of  the  British  administration  towards  this  unfortun- 
ate General.  I  do  it  with  a  view  to  contrast  it  with  the  treat- 
ment I  have  received  from  the  administration  under  which  I  serv- 
ed. This  treatment  is  so  well  known  to  you,  that  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  repeat  it.  Indeed,  no  language  can  describe  the  base 
injustice  I  have  experienced,  or  the  vile  and  disgraceful  mo- 
tives from  which  such  injustice  originated. 

Let  me  then  ask  you  whether  the  officers  of  the  British  Ad- 
ministration received  and  published  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
world,  an  official  account  of  the  causes  of  that  surrender,  from 
a  subordinate  officer,  before  that  of  the  commander  of  'he  army 
was  received  and  published  ?  Were  capita)  charges  in  the  first 
instance,  exhibited  against  General  Burgoyne;  and  was  Sir 
"William  Howe,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  assisted  and  co-oper- 
ated with  him,  and  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  event  of 
an  inquiry,  appointed  President  of  a  court  martial  for  his  trial  ? 
Did  General  Burgoyne's  officers,  selected  as  witnesses,  receive 
the  patronage  of  the  British  administration,  by  being  promoted 
two  or  three  grades,  to  prepare  them  to  give  the  most  unfavour- 
able testimony  against  him  r  Were  the  newspapers  of  England, 
by  the  influence  of  the  administration,  filled  with  false  and 
scandalous  accounts  of  his  conduct,  and  the  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions of  every  unprincipled  adventurer  and  follower  of  his  army, 
taken  and  circulated  to  excite  the  clamour  of  the  nation  against 
him? 

No,  fellow  citizens,  the  officers  of  the  administration  of  the 
nation  from  which  you  descended,  had  too  much  honour  and 
justice  to  make  use  of  such  dishonourable  practices  e%en  for 
their  own  preservation  in  office.  As,  however,  they  knew  that 
an  inquiry  would  produce  a  re-action  on  themselves,  who  form- 
ed the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  on  Sir  William  Hov*e,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  who  neglected  to  co-operate, 
or  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  co-operation,  with  General 
Burgoyne,  no  trial  was  ordered,  and  he  retired  to  private  life, 
with  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  was  the  unsuccessful  general,  and  as  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
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paign  had  been  formed  by  the  officers  of  the  administration,  anil 
it9  want  of  success,  had  excited  a  clamour  in  the  nation,  it  waa 
well  known,  that  the  public  censure  would  have  rested  on  them, 
and  the  generals  who  had  neglected  to  <;o  operate  with  him,  had 
a  trial  been  order*-!.  That  nation  would  never  have  suffered 
such  an  outrage  on  justice  as  ha*  been  here  practised. 

By  examining  the  most  celebrated  historians  of  the  war  of 
our  revolution,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  causes  of  the  disasters 
of  General  Burgoyne's  army  are  attributable  to  the  want  of  the 
to  operation  which  was  expected. 

In  proof  of  this  declaration,  I  will  here  transcribe  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Botta's  history  of  the  war  of  our  independence, 
translated  by  our  countryman  G.  A.  Otis,  Esq. ;  a  work  highly 
creditable,  both  to  the  author  and  translator,  as  well  as  to  the 
■  rising  literature  of  our  country. 

Speaking  of  Burgoyne's  expedition,  he  remarks,  "  that  its 
success  depended  on  the  combined  efforts  of  the  generals  who 
commanded  on  the  lakes,  and  of  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  in  the  State  of  New  York.  But  far  from  mov- 
ing in  concert,  when  one  advanced,  the  other  retired.  When 
Carleton  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  lakes,  Howe,  instead 
of  ascending  the  Hudson  towards  Albany,  carried  his  arm3  in- 
to New  Jersey,  and  advanced  upon  the  I  elaware.  W  hen,  af- 
terwards, Burgoyne  entered  Tyconderoga  in  triumph,  Howe 
embarked  upon  the  expedition  against  Philadelphia;  and  thus 
the  army  of  Canada  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  it  expected 
from  New  York." 

The  author  then  makes  the  following  reflections :  "  Perhaps 
Howe  imagined,  that  the  reduction  of  such  a  city  as  Philadelphia, 
would  so  confound  the  Americans  and  so  derange  their  plans,, 
that  they  would  either  easily  submit,  or  make  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance. Perhaps,  also,  he  believed,  that  by  attacking  the  centre, 
and  as  it  were  the  very  heart  of  the  confederation,  he  effected 
the  most  useful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
thereby  depriving  the  Americans  of  the  ability  to  oppose  it  with 
a  sufficient  force  upon  the  Hudson.  .  Finally,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble, that,  listening  to  his  ambition,  he  had  flattered  himself,  that 
with  his  own  means  alone,  he  could  acquire  the  exclusive  glory 
ofliaving  put  an  end  to  the  war.  But  whatever  might  have 
been  the  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  Philadelphia,  every* 
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one  must  readily  perceive  how  much  greater  Was  that  of  the 
junction  at  Albany  of  the  two  armies  of  Canada  and  New  York. 
It  was  very  doubtful,  whether  the  conquest  of  a  single  city 
would  decide  the  issue  of  the  war ;  whereas  the  junction  of  the 
armies  offered  almost  an  assurance  of  it."    In  the  next  page  it 
is  further  observed,  "  Perhaps,  also,  (speaking  of  the  British 
administration)  they  erred  in  this,  that  having  too  great  confi- 
dence in  the  reputation,  rank,  and  military  experience  of  Sir  \ 
William  Howe,  they  neglected  to  send  him  more  minute  in-  j 
structions.     For  it  appears  by  the  best  information  we  have 
found  on  this  subject,  that  the  orders  given  to  that  general 
in  regard  to  his  co-operation  with  the  army  of  Canada,  were  / 
rather  discretionary  than  absolute ;  bvt  all  the  ruin  of  the  enter' 
prize  is  clearly  attributable  to  this  want  of  co-operation." 

Sir  William  Howe  had  taken  so  large  a  portion  of  the  army* 
from  New  York,  in  his  expedition  to  Philadelphia,  that  it  pro- 
bably was  not  in  the  power  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  posts  below,  to  co  operate  with  General 
Burgoyne.  After  tl.esc  events  took  place,  Sir  William  Howe 
was  recalled,  and  the  command  of  the  army  given  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  General  Howe's  conduct  was  severely  censured  by 
the  British  government,  for  not  supporting  and  co-operating 
with  General  Burgoyne. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Sir  William  Howe  was  censured  by  his 
government,  and  recalled  from  his  command,  for  not  taking 
measures  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  General  Burgoyne's 
army,  when,  as  it  appears,  his  orders  were  only  discretionary 
on  the  subject. 

I  now  ask  you  to  consider  the  case  of  General  Dearborn.  He 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  administration,  and  was  continu- 
ed in  his  command ;  although  he  took  no  measures  to  co-operate 
with  my  army,  although  his  orders  were  positive  to  do  it. 

Although  it  appears  by  the  authority  of  this  historian,  that  Sir 
William  Howe  had  not  received  positive  orders  to  co-operate 
with  General  Burgoyne ;  and  although  he  had  not  made  an  ar- 
mistice with  General  Washington,  which  left  all  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  at  liberty  to  have  marched  and  joined  Gen- 
eral Gates'  army  against  General  Burgoyne,  yet  I  will  here  ap- 
ply the  same  reflections  in  relation  to  the  disasters  of  1812,  and 
on  General  Dearborn's  conduct,  as  the  historian  has  made  on 
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the  events  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  and  on  Sir  William  Howe's 
conduct.  In  relation  to  the  events  of  1812,  it  will  thus  stand* 
••That  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada  depended  on  the  combin- 
ed efforts  of  the  generals  who  commanded  on  the  east  and  west 
side  of  lake  Erie.  That  when  I  crossed  the  Detroit  river,  and 
invaded  Canada  on  the  west  side.  General  Dearborn  advanced 
the  principal  part  of  his  army  to  Plattshurg  and  Burlington,  in 
the  direction  of  Montreal.  Perhaps  General  Dearborn  imagin- 
ed, that  even  the  appearance  of  the  reduction  of  such  a  city  as 
Montreal,  would  so  confound  the  Canadians  and  so  derange 
their  plans,  that  they  would  either  easily  submit,  or  make  but  a 
feeble  resistance.  Perhaps,  also,  he  believed,  that  by  attacking 
the  centre,  and  as  it  were  the  very  heart  of  the  province,  he  ef- 
fected the  most  useful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  northwestern  - 
army,  thereby  depriving  the  Canadians  of  the  ability  to  oppose 
it,  with  sufficient  fore*',  on  the  Detroit  river.  Finally,  (as  the 
historian  observes,  only  changing  names)  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
General  Dearborn,  listening  to  his  ambition,  had  flattered  him- 
self, that  with  his  own  means  alone,  he  could  acquire  the  ex- 
clusive glory  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  war." 

I  will  continue  the  same  reflections  as  the  historian  has  made 
in  the  other  case,  and  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  will  judge  how 
far  they  are  applicable  :  u  But  whatever  might  have  been  the 
importance  of  the  acquisition  of  Montreal,  (waving  the  probabil- 
ity of  obtaining  it)  every  one  must  readily  perceive  how  much 
greater  was  that  of  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  in  the  centre 
of  the  upper  province.  It  was  very  d<  ubtful,  whether  the  con- 
quest of  a  single  city  would  decide  the  issue  of  the  war ;  where- 
as the  junction  of  the  two  armies  offered  almost  an  assurance 
of  it  Perhaps  they  erred  (only  changing  the  British  for  the 
American  administration)  in  this,  in  placing  too  great  confidence 
in  the  reputation,  rank  and  military  experience  of  General 
Dearborn.  But  all  the  ruin  of  the  enterprize  is  clearly  attribut- 
able to  this  want  of  co-operation," 

If  the  observations  made  by  this  celebrated  historian,  in  the 
case  which  he  was  reviewing  are  correct,  the  same  observations 
will  more  strongly  apply  to  the  case  here  presented  to  your 
consideration,  because  General  Dearborn  had  particular  instruc- 
tions which  he  did  not  comply  with,  but  agreed  to  a  suspension 
of  hostilities. 
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If  Sir  William  Howe  was  thus  censured  and  recalled  from  his 
command,  when  his  orders  were  only  discretionary  with  respect 
to  co-operation  with  General  Burgoyne's  army,  1  ask,  and  I 
solemnly  ask,  what  would  have  been  his  fate,  had  his  orders 
from  his  government  been  positive  to  have  co-operated  with 
Burgoyne— and  instead  of  obeying  those  orders,  in  imitation  of 
Dearborn,  he  had  agreed  to  an  armistice  with  General  Wash- 
ington, without  including  Burgoyne's  army,  and  without  mak- 
ing any  provision  that  General  Washington's  army  should  re- 
main, during  the  armistice,  in  the  position  it  then  occupied, 
and  any  part  of  it,  or  the  whole,  with  the  General  at  its  head, 
had  marched  to  the  Hudson,  and  re-enforced  Gates'  army. 

This  might  have  been  done,  under  such  circumstances,  with 
the  most  perfect  safety  to  every  other  part  of  the  country  dur- 
ing this  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Washington  and 
Howe. 

I  believe  you  will  accord  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  if  Howe 
had  made  such  an  agreement  with  Washington,  it  would  have 
caused  the  immediate  and  certain  destruction  of  Burgoyne ;  and 
nothing  could  have  sheltered  him  from  te  vengeance  of  any 
administration  which  had  any  regard  to  character,  policy,  or 
justice.  . 


No.  XXIX  * 

On  the  return  of  this  joyful  anniversary  of  our  independence, 
it  would  be  most  grateful  indeed  to  me  only  to  indulge  in  a  re- 
collection  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  produced,  and  the  hon- 
ours and  blessings  it  has  afforded,  unmingled  with  any  regrets 
for  subsequent  misfortunes. 

Indeed,  this  event  is  considered  so  important  that  the  cele- 
bration of  it  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country,  but  patriots  and 
sages,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  hail  the  example  as  the 
dawn  of  their  freedom. 

It  affords  me  happiness,  which  no  language  can  express,  that 
I  lived  at  the  period  when  these  great  events  were  passing,  that 
my  little  bark  followed,  and  sailed  attendant,  with  that  of  our 

•  Pint  pabliihed,  in  tli*  American  SkUeiman,  Monday,  July  6th,  1821 
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illustrious  leader,  partook  in  a  small  degree  of  the  same  auspi- 
oious  gale,  and  witnessed  the  same  glorious  triumph.  W  hen 
those  invaluable  privileges,  which  had  been  acquired,  with  so 
much  success  and  glory,  were  assailed,  1  was  willing  again  to 
raise  my  feeble  arm  for  their  support. 

To  what  causes  ought  to  be  attributed  the  misfortunes  which 
succeeded,  is  the  object  of  the  memoirs  which  I  am  now  pre- 
senting for  your  consideration.  I  should  be  wanting  in  grati- 
tude, did  I  not  both  feel  and  express  my  sincere  and  unfeigned 
thanks  for  the  candour  with  which  they  have  been  received, 
and  the  attention  with  which  they  have  been  read.  I  cannot 
omit  on  this  occasion,  to  make  my  particular  acknowledgements 
to  the  conductors  of  our  free  presses,  for  their  liberality,  in 
giving  publicity  to  my  narrative,  and  for  the  candour  and  im- 
partiality which  has  appeared  in  their  editorial  remark*  As 
long  as  this  blessing  is  maintained,  truth  will  break  down  the 
barriers  of  falsehood,  and  overcome  all  opposition. 

This  number  coming  in  its  regular  course,  on  this  auspicious 
day,  no  considerations  ought  to  induce  me  to  deviate  from  the 
.system  I  have  adopted.    I  shall  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of 
stating  a  single  fact,  or  drawing  a  single  inference,  which  may 
have  the  least  tendency  to  disturb  the  repose  of  His  Excellency, 
Governour  Eustis,  both  on  account  of  the  personal  friendship, 
which  long  subsisted  between  us,  and  the  high  esteem  I  have 
entertained  for  his  character,  but  likewise  on  account  of  the 
profound  respect  for  the  majority  of  his  electors,  and  my  un- 
shaken attachment,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  suffered,  to  the 
principles  which  have  elevated  hiin  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  commonwealth.    They  are  principles,  which  I  early  im- 
bibed, for  which,  in  my  youth  I  have  often  fought,  and  which  I 
hope  to  cherish  during  the  future  remnant  of  my  life.  Princi- 
ples are  fixed  and  immutable,  and  it  is  no  reason  to  abandon 
them  because  they  are  sometimes  abused  and  perverted  by  those 
who  profess  to  follow  them,  or  because  innocence  sometimes 
suffers  by  such  abuse,  and  perversion.    I  shall  therefore  now 
present  to  you  an  official  letter  from  His  Excellency,  then  Se- 
cretary of  War,  to  General  Dearborn,  dated  after  the  disasters 
of  the  campaign  had  happened,  which  seems  very  clearly  to  un- 
fold the  views  and  intentions  of  the  administration,  in  relation 
ft  its  misfortunes.    [Vol.  6,  p.  253.] 
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«  War  Department.  Dee.  18, 181*. 
tf  &IR,— Your  letter  of  the  11th  inst  is  received.  Fortu- 
naiehf  for  yom  the  want  of  success  which  has  attended  the  cain- 
;  paign  will  be  attributed  to  the  Secretary  of  War.    So  long  as 
you  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  government,  the  clamour  of  the 


wromvuuu  should  not  be  regarded. 
"  You  are  requested  to  make  an  exchange  of  General  Hull, 

vmMtm  IXgntdJ      W.  EUSTIS. 

-  vi   nr  funeral  H.  Dearbohx." 


By  this  letter,  it  appears,  that  at  the  time  it  was  dated,  T  was 
a  prisoner,  and  General  Dearborn  was  requested  to  make  an 
arrangement,  and  effect  my  exchange,  as  soon  as  was  possible. 
This  letter,  under  the  circumstances,  speaks  in  language  too 
plain  to  be  misunderstood.  General  Dearborn  is  informed  that 
it  is  fortunate  for  him,  that  the  want  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  campaign  will  be  attributed  to  the  Secretary  of  W  ar 
Hrre  His  Excellency,  then  Secretary  of  V  ar,  in  a  very  kiud 
manner,  agrees  that  "all  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign,  shall 
rest  upon  himself.  He  informs  the  General  that  he  ought  not 
to  regard  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied,  as  long  as 
he  retaius  the  confidence  of  the  government. 

What  is  the  proper  construction  to  be  given  to  the  foregoing 
sentence  ?   Is  it  not  obviouslv  this  that  the  opinions  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  disregarded  as  long  as  General  Dearborn  re- 
tained the  confidence  of  the  administration,  the  servants  of  the 
people  ?    Your  opinions  ought  to  be  held  in  contempt,  while 
the  opinion*  of  those  to  whom  you  ha.e  committed  a  temporary 
authority  ought  tp  be  respected  !    Is  this  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  government  under  which  you  live?   Can  a  sentiment 
like  this  receive  your  approbation,  however  decorated  with  titles 
and  authority  the  individual  may  be  from  whom  it  proceeds  ? 
The  opinions  of  the  administration,  to  be  respected,  and  your 
opinions,  mv  fellow  eitixeu*,  to  be  disregarded  !  !-Here  the 
Secretary  acknowledged,  from  under  his  own  hand,  thai  the 
misfortunes  of  the  campaign  would  be  attributed  to  him.  His 
character,  therefore,  as  Secretary  of  War,  by  his  own  conies- 
«ion,  was  implicated.    Did  it  comport  with  the  dignity  of  his 
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office  or  the  honour  of  his  character,  to  retire,  borne  down  with 
such  a  load  of  opprobrium  ? 

When  he  voluntarily  consented  to  take  these  misfortunes 
from  the  shoulders  of  General  Dearborn  he  knew  they  would 
not  evaporate  in  smoke,  and  that  it  would  require  some  power- 
ful engine  to  remove  them.  Thus  commenced  the  plan  de- 
signed for  my  destruction.  By  General  Dearborn's  arrange- 
ments  I  was  immediately  exchanged;  and,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  received  notice  of  my  exchange,  I  was  arrested,  and 
called  to  answer  to  a  volume  of  charges  prepared  by  Mr.  Dal- 
las, wlto  had  been  specially  employed  by  the  administration  for 
the  purpose.  He  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  my  officers,  who 
seeing  the  favour  and  patronage  Colonel  Cass  had  received  from 
his  official  letter,  were  willing  to  follow  his  example,  and  were 
not  disappointed  in  their  reward.  All  the  prominent  acts  of  the 
campaign,  in  this  volume  of  charges,  were  made  capital  offences, 
although  many  of  these  very  acts,  had  before,  been  highly  ap- 
proved by  the  very  administration  which  now  exhibited  them. 
This  was  the  engine  which  was  prepared  to  relieve  the  Secre- 
tary, from  the  burden,  which  he  had  in  so  generous  a  manner 
taken  from  the  General's  shoulders.  The  success  of  the  plan 
which  was  formed  for  my  destruction,  is  well  known  to  you,  as 
well  as  the  rewards  which  have  been  given  to  those  who  formed 
and  executed  it.  General  Dearborn  was  continued  in  office, 
with  all  the  emoluments  of  commanding  General,  to  the  close 
of  the  war,  without  any  inquiry  into  his  conduct  for  not  obeying 
the  President's  orders,  and  has  since  been  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  a  foreign  court,  with  a  compensation  of  thirty-six  thou- 
sand dollars  of  your  money,  for  three  years'  services.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  Governour  Eustis,  retired  from  the  war  de- 
partment, with  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  as  soon  as  he  had  been  relieved  by  the  plan  that  had  been 
adopted,  was  rewarded  with  the  appointment  of  Ambassador  to 
Holland,  with  the  same  compensation  of  thirty-six  thousand 
dollars  for  three  years'  services.  This  letter,  which  until  very 
lately  has  not  been  obtained,  unfolds  the  plan  >'f  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  scene  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  has  few 
examples  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

This  conduct  of  his  Excellency  will  probably  seem  unac- 
countable and  mysterious.    Every  impartial  man  must  be  of 

18 
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the  opinion  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign,  ought  to  have  rest- 
ed on  the  officer,  whose  conduct  had  produced  them — notwith- 
standing a  declaration  of  war  was  made  before  a  navy  was  built 
on  lake  Erie,  and  before  other  necessary  preparations  were 
made,  yet  no  fault,  on  that  account  ought,  perhaps  to  have  been 
imputed  to  the  Secretary— notwithstanding  the  delay  in  giving 
me  notice  of  war  being  declared,  and  the  misfortunes  which 
arose  from  that  delay ;  and  notwthstandiog  the  orders  I  receiv- 
ed to  march  the  army,  I  commanded  to  Detroit,  eighteen  miles 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  principal  fortress,  and  from  thence  to 
commence  offensive  operations,  yet  had  General  Dearborn 
obeyed  the  orders  he  repeatedly  received,  from  Govemour  Eus- 
tis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  Upper  Canada  would,  without  any 
doubt  have  been  conquered  that  campaign,  and  we  being  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  harbours,  on  every  side  of  the  lake,  the  navy 
of  the  enemy  must  have  fallen  into  our  possession — There  is 
the  strongest  possible  grounds  for  an  opinion  of  this  kind,  all 
the  regular  troops  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  country  were 
placed  under  General  Dearborn's  command ;  all  the  militia  of 
the  powerfulstate  of  New  York,  were  under  his  controul  and 
orders.  Indeed  he  had  the  means  in  his  power  of  making  the 
invasion  from  the  Niagara  River,  with  an  army  capable  of  con- 
quering, as  fast  as  it  could  have  marched,  and  in  his  official  dis- 
patches to  the  government,  in  imitation  of  Caesar — three  words 
only  would  have  been  necessary,  44  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  He  was 
ordeied  to  place  the  forces,  under  his  command,  in  suitable 
situations  for  this  purpose,  as  appears  by  the  Secretary's  letters 
to  him,  and  to  attack  the  enemy's  posts,  and  to  co-operate  with 
my  forces — He  did  not  obey  these  orders  of  the  President,  com- 
municated by  the  Secretary,  but  agreed  to  the  armistice,  which 
has  been  fully  stated — This  disobedience  of  orders  was  the  great 
can ne  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign— After  the  Secretary 
had  given  the  necessary  orders,  had  they  been  obeyed,  the  ob- 
ject would  have  been  obtained,  and  the  campaign  would  have 
closed  with  conquest  and  glory,  instead  of  misfortune.  V  hy 
was  he  willing,  to  take  on  himself  that  misfortune,  and  inform 
^  .  General  Dearborn  that,  he  was  to  retain  the  coi  fidence  of  the 
administration,  and  ought  to  disregard  your  opinions  ? 

The  Secretary  well  knew  the  orders  he  had  given  General 
Dearborn,  to  co-operate  with  my  army,  and  how  he  had  disre- 
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garded  them— He  knew  the  manner  in  which  he  had  made  an 
armistice,  and  how  it  was  disapproved  by  the  President — He 
knew  that  it  was  done  without  any  authority,  and  the  effects  it 
had  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign*— He  must  have  known 
then  General  Dearborn  ought  to  have  been  responsible,  for  the 
misfortunes,  which  he  took  on  himself  in  his  letter,  which  has 
been  recited.  Why  then,  I  ask  you,  did  he  consent  to  relin- 
quish his  important  office,  in  the  midst  of  a  war,  and  carry  with 
him  disasters,  which  belonged  to  another  ? 

In  reflecting  on  this  subject,  there  certainly  is  great  difficulty 
in  determining,  what  possible  motives  could  have  induced  Lis 
Excellency  to  have  written  this  letter. — He  must  have  known 
better  than  any  other  officer  of  the  government,  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  campaign — He  well  knew  that  I  had  obey- 
ed every  order,  which  I  had  received  from  the  government,  be- 
cause  he  himself  as  the  military  organ,  had  communicated  them 
— He  knew,  that  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  I  had  marched  the 
army  to  Detroit,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  contrary  to  my  fc 
own  opinion — He  knew  that  I  had  made  the  invasion  of  Cana- 
da, in  conformity  to  the  orders  I  had  received  from  him. — He 
knew  that  an  attack  on  Maiden,  and  ail  my  other  orders  ex- 
cepting those  I  have  mentioned  were  discretionary. — With  res- 
pect to  General  Dearborn,  he  well  knew,  that  he  had  neglected 
to  assemble  his  forces  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  co-operate  with 
me  according  to  the  repeated  and  positive  orders  of  the  Presi-  * 
dent,  communicated  by  him.    He  had  a  perfect  knowledge, 
that  without  any  authority.  General  Dearborn  had  agreed  with 
the  enemy,  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  in  which  my  army  was 
not  included,  and  that  it  was  disapproved  by  the  President 
and  the  effect  which  it  had  on  the  forces  under  my  command, 
and  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign. — Knowing  therefore  that  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
campaign,  why  did  he  consent,  to  become  not  only  the  agent  of 
purging  him  from  them,  but  taking  them  on  himself?   If  Gene- 
ral Dearborn  had  done  his  duty,  these  misfortunes  would  not 
have  taken  place. 

I  again  repeat  the  question,  what  could  have  been  the  motives 
of  his  conduct  ? 

They  undoubtedly  were,  to  shelter  the  administration,  and 
especially  the  President,  whose  re-election  was  approaching* 
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from  any  censure,  in  consequence  of  these  misfortunes.  CoU* 
sidering  probably,  that  the  safety  of  the  people,  is  the  supreme 
law,  and  how  much  that  safety  depended,  on  the  officers  of  that 
administration,  as  a  good  patriot,  and  a  dear  lover  of  hi*  country, 
he  probably  thought,  that  any  measures  were  justifiable,  which 
were  necessary  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object.  I  was  then  an 
unfortunate  prisoner,  and  the  most  unprecedented,  outrageous, 
and  wicked  measures  had  been  adopted  to  excite  your  indigna- 
tion against  me.  The  Secretary  himself,  was  one  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  by  his  own  confession,  in  the  letter  which  has 
been  recited,  the  misfortunes  of  the  campaign  were  attributed 
to  him. 

By  General  Dearborn's  letter  of  the  1  Ith  December,  to  which 
the  Secretary's  of  the  18th  was  an  answer,  it  appears  that  he 
was  trembling  on  account  of  discontents,  and  an  opinion  that 
very  generally  prevailed,  that  hp  was  most  justly  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  these  misfortunes.  How  unfortunate  for  His 
Excellency,  whom  we  all  know  to  be  an  honourable  man,  that 
he  ever  consented  to  write  this  letter  in  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  to  wipe  off  every  stain  from  the  commanding  Gene- 
ral. Better  for  his  honour,  had  his  hand  been  paralized,  be- 
fore he  suffered  it  to  do  an  act,  which  he  must  have  known  was 

■ 

so  evidently  unjust.  His  own  letters,  written  with  the  same 
hand,  to  General  Dearborn,  have  been  recited  in  these  memoirs. 
In  them  it  appears,  he  was  commanded  to  co-operate  with  my 
forces,  in  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada,  and  instead  of  obey- 
ing those  orders,  he  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  in 
which  my  army  was  not  included,  which  measure  was  disap- 
proved by  the  President.  When  therefore,  he  wrote  this  letter, 
he  perfectly  knew,  that  General  Dearborn  had  not  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  had  done  an  act  which  was  disapproved  by  his  mas- 
ter, which  was  the  final  fatal  cause  of  these  misfortunes.  On 
what  grounds,  then,  could  he  say  to  General  Dearborn,  you  re- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  government,  and  ought  not  to  regard  the 
opinions  of  the  people  !  1  ask  whether  a  greater  insult  on  your 
sovereignty  and  rights,  and  a  more  barefaced  outrage  on  justice 
was  ever  committed  ?  And  why  was  this  done  P  Perhaps  H  is 
Excellency  may  say,  that  this  was  an  official  letter,  and  he 
wrote  it  merely  as  the  military  organ  of  the  administration  ? 
-Granted.   Being  however,  one  of  the  administration,  ought 
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he  not  to  have  had  more  regard  to  himself,  than  to  have  retired 
from  office  with  misfortunes  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  and 
is  there  any  principle  which  can  justify  him  in  his  attempt,  to 
purify  General  Dearborn,  when  he  must  have  been  sensible, 
how  deeply  he  was  infected. 

With  confidence  I  submit  to  your  consideration,  and  !  be- 
lieve, I  might  now  with  safety,  to  the  candid  judgment  of  His 
Excellency,  whether  it  would  not  have  much  better  comported 
with  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, to  have  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  those  mis- 
fortunes, and  to  have  ascertained  to  whom  they  ought  to  have 
been  attributed,  rather  than  to  have  determined  themselves,  my 
fate,  and  only  to  have  appointed  a  court  martial  for  the  mere 
ceremony  of  a  trial  ?  The  administration,  however,  did  not 
conf'ttlcr  this  a  safe  mode  of  proceeding  for  themselves,  and  I 
having  been  the  unsuccessful  General* — it  was  thought  the  pub- 
lic indignation  could  be  transferred  from  them,  and  more  easily 
fixed  on  me,  than  on  any  other  officer.  Hence,  for  more  than 
a  year  every  possible  effort  was  made,  to  excite  this  indignation 
against  me,  and  all  the  officers,  who  could  be  induced  to  be- 
come witnesses  against  me.  were  promoted,  and  patronized  be- 
fore the  trial  commenced. 

I  believe,  my  fellow  citizens,  you  will  be  astonished,  that 
General  Dearborn  should  be  appointed  by  the  administration 
President  of  the  court  martial ;  or  that  he  accepted,  when  he  1 
knew  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  the  result  of  the  trial ; 
your  astonishment,  however,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  cease  when 
yon  read  the  evidence  contained  in  these  memoirs,  and  perceive, 
that  neither  the  administration  nor  the  General,  had  any  other 
safety,  than  by  my  condemnation. 

I  have  stated,  before,  generally,  the  reasons  why  I  did  not 
make  objections 

In  addition  to  those  reasons,  I  will  now  answer,  that  I  had 
served  with  him  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  that  he 
then  sustained  the  character  of  a  brave  officer.  I  then  could 
not  entertain  the  suspicion,  that  a  brave  man,  could  be  a  dis- 
honourable man. 

Bravery,  honour,  and  impartiality,  I  considered  inseparable 
companions.— The  old  maxim  has  been  confirmed  by  his  con- 
c     t,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules. 
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At  that  time  I  did  not  know  how  deeplj  he  was  interested  in 
the  event  of  the  trial.  Although  I  requested,  that  all  the  let- 
ters which  had  any  relation  to  the  campaign,  might  be  sent  to 
the  court  martial,  yet  many,  which  were  favourable  to  me,  were 
withheld  and  could  not  be  found  in  the  public  offices ;  others 
were  likewise  withheld  and  no  reason  given.  It  will  appear  by 
my  defence,  that  when  they  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  of- 
ficers of  the  departments,  I  applied  to  the  President  for  his  in- 
terference, but,  without  success. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  it  was  then  nearly  two  years  after 
the  events  of  the  campaign  had  taken  place.  That  during  that 
time,  I  had  been  in  arrest,  and  the  administration,  had  exhibit- 
ed capital  charges  against  me ;  that  an  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent court  martial  had  been  appointed  to  assemble  at 
Philadelphia,  the  year  before,  where  I  voluntarily  appeared, 
and  was  ready  for  my  trial ;  that,  that  court  martial  was  dis- 
solved by  the  President,  without  giving  any  reason  for  its  dis- 
solution. That  I  had  been  continued  another  year  in  arrest, 
when  a  new  court  martial  was  selected,  of  which  this  interested 
officer  was  appointed  President.  a  As  I  had  been  sincerely  de- 
sirous that  all  my  conduct,  during  that  campaign,  should  be  in- 
vestigated, I  feared,  had  I  objected  to  the  organization  of  the 
court,  it  would  have  occasioned  further  delay.  I  felt  so  con- 
scious of  innocence,  and  of  having  faithfully  performed  my  du- 
ties, that  I  preferred  even  a  trial  by  my  enemies,  rather  than  a 
further  procrastination. 

I  did  not  believe  it  was  possible,  that  men,  distinguished  by 
badges  of  honour,  could  act  a  dishonourable  part ;  1  did  not  be- 
lieve it  possible,  that  any  patronage  which  could  be  given  them, 
by  the  administration,  or  indeed  any  considerations  could  in- 
duce them,  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  Justice  and  Honour, 
which  in  all  ages  have  been  the  glery  of  the  military  profes- 
sion. 

When,  however,  I  saw  the  commander  in  chief  of  our  armies 
at  the  head,  and  when  I  beheld  a  majority  of  the  members, 
'  young  Lieutenant  Colonels,  very  lately  promoted  to  that  rank, 
and  some  of  whom,  I  knew  had  been  his  Aids-de-Camp,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  army  by  his  patronage,  and  others,  whose 
names  I  never  had  heard,  until  they  were  called  on  that  service, 
I  thought  it  a  strange  organization  of  a  court  martial  for  the 
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trial  of  a  Geuera)  officer.   Especially  when  invariable  custom,  \ 
and  the  articles  of  war  provided,  that  officers  should  be  tried  by  ] 
those  of  at  least  as  high  rank  as  themselves,  where  such  officers  / 
could  be  obtained.  / 
With  respect  to  the  President,  it  was  strange,  and  indcedN 
unprecedented,  to  see  the  first  officer  of  the  army,  serving] 
on  a  court  martial.     Some  very  special  reasons,  must  have^ 
induced  the  President  to  have  made  this  appointment,  and  the 
General  to  have  accepted  it    He  was  the  commanding  General 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.    The  spring  of  1814,  was  a 
critical  period  of  the  war  :  it  was  an  established  principle  dur- 
ing tiie  revolutionary  war,  that  the  commander  in  chief  never 
served  on  a  court  martial ;  the  reason  is,  that  an  officer  appoint- 
ed a  member,  from  the  time  a  court  martial  is  ordered  until  it  is 
dissolved,  is  not  called  on  to  perform  any  other  duty.    It  was 
several  months  after  this  court  was  instituted  before  it  was  dis- 
solved.   The  command  of  the  army  therefore,  during  this  time 
must  have  devolved  on  a  junior  officer.    Unless,  therefore,  some 
very  particular  reasons  had  operated,  would  General  Dearborn 
have  relinquished  the  command  of  the  army,  and  degraded  him- 
self by  performing  a  duty  to  which  the  youngest  General  was 
competent  ?  I  believe,  my  fellow  citizens,  you  will  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion  on  this  subject,  and  believe,  that  both  the  fate  of 
the  administration  and  the  fate  of  the  General  depended  so 
much  on  this  trial,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  trust  it  to  other 
hands;  and  likewise  that  the  first  court  martial,  composed  of 
honourable  and  independent  characters  was  dissolved  for  the 
same  reasons. 

I  have  thus  explained  the  preparatory  plan  of  the  administra- 
tion that  you  may  compare  it  with  the  tyrannical  and  barbarous 
principles  the  court  martial  adopted,  and  the  measures  which  i^ 
pursued. 
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No.  XXX. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1814,  the  Court  Martial,  of  which 
General  Dearborn  was  President,  assembled  at  Albany.  On 
receiving  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting,  I  volun- 
tarily attended.  Although  I  had  been  more  than  a  year  in  ar- 
rest, on  capital  charges,  yet  I  had  never  been  for  a  moment  re- 
strained of  my  liberty,  in  the  least  degree ;  and  the  established 
military  custom  of  depriving  an  officer  in  arrest  of  his  sword, 
had  been  waved.  From  a  sense  of  propriety.  I  resigned  it  to 
the  court,  with  the  most  well  founded  expectation,  as  I  firmly 
believed,  it  would  have  been  returned  with  honour.  I  cannot 
but  think  you  will  rightly  estimate  the  motives  of  these  indul- 
gences, and  will  be  satisfied,  they  were  not  granted  from  any 
favourable  disposition  towards  me.  The  otficers  of  the  ad- 
ministration well  knew,  that  I  had  obeyed  every  order  which 
had  been  given  me,  and  that  I  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime 
untess  the  honest  exercise  of  my  discretion,  in  which  they  had 
fully  confided,  was  one.  I  believe  every  man  who  obtains  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  facts,  will  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
motives  of  this  apparent  liberality.  It  was  undoubtedly  hoped 
that  the  terrour  of  the  charges  would  have  driven  me  from  my 
country,  and  that  such  a  desertion  would  have  been  considered 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  my  guilt,  and  an  absolution  of  the 
faults  of  the  administration. 

If  any  doubts  can  exist,  with  respect  to  the  motives  of  my 
prosecutors,  in  relation  to  this  apparent  liberality,  I  think  they 
must  be  removed  by  the  fact  which  I  shall  now  relate.  On  the 
day  the  sentence  was  passed,  the  28th  of  March,  1814,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Court  Martial,  the  President  wrote  a  letter,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

Mbany,  March  28M,  1814. 

SIR,— You  will  please  to  return  to  your  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  Massachusetts,  and  there  continue,  until  you  shall  re- 
ceive orders  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Your  humble  servant, 

H.  DEARBORN,  Major  Gen.  > 
and  President  of  the  Court.  J 

Brig.  Gen.  Wm.  Huh.. 
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The  seat  of  the  court  martial  was  at  Albany,  and  the  teat  of 
the  government  at  Washington,  where  the  President  resided. 
The  sentence  was  capital.  I  ask  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  on 
what  grounds  the  court  martial  would  have  dared,  thus  to  have 
left  me,  by  its,own  order,  at  perfect  liberty  after  such  a  sen- 
tence ?  Is  not  this  conclusive  evidence  in  your  minds,  that  there 
was  a  concert,  and  understanding  between  the  leading  members  ' 
of  the  court  martial  and  the  administration,  and  that  the  sen- 
tence, which  was  to  be  pronounced,  was  determined  in  the  cab- 
inet at  Washington,  before  I  was  called  to  answer,  or  a  witness 
was  examined  ?  And  whether  it  was  not  likewise  determined 
that  the  sentence  should  be  remitted  ?  I  ask  you  to  account  for 
this  conduct,  on  any  other  principles  ? 

Conscious  of  innocence,  I  never  asked  myself  for  mercy  nor 
authorized  a  friend  to  intercede  in  my  behalf.  Had  I  been 
guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  I  liad  been  charged,  I  ought  in 
'  justice  to  you,  to  have  made  an  atonement  by  my  blood.  I  must 
again  repeat  the  question,  whether  the  court  martial  could  have 
dared  thus  to  have  given  me  my  liberty,  by  which  I  might  have 
avoided  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  unless  such  a  concert 
and  understanding  existed  before  the  trial  r  Such  conduct 
would  be  trifling  with  the  most  important  duties,  which  men 
can  be  called  to  perform ;  it  would  indeed  have  been  making, 
not  only  a  mere  ceremony,  but  even  a  mockery  of  justice.  The 
despicable  meanness  of  leaving  me  in  a  situation,  to  avoid  the 
sentence,  of  which  they  were  ashamed,  no  language  can.  de- 
scribe, and  no  example  can  be  found,  from  Adam  to  the  present 
moment. 

Before  the  trial  commenced,  I  objected  to  the  employment  of 
other  counsel  than  the  Judge  Advocate  in  the  following  lan- 
guage. [See  Lt.  Cofc  Forbes'  report  of  the  trial,  page  12.] 
"  Whatever  reasons  may  be  urged,  to  exclude  professional  aid 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  let  me  ask  with  great  respect  why 
they  will  not  equally  apply,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 
And  yet  it  is  most  evident,  that  the  officers  of  the  government 
who  have  instituted  this  prosecution,  have  not  felt  the  force  of 
those  reasons  : — If  they  had,  they  would  have  left  the  prosecu- 
tion, to  be  conducted  by  the  military  prosecutor.  And  yet  it  is 
seen,  to  the  charges  drawn  up  against  me,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  counsel  in  the  United  States :  and  I  likewise 
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find  enlisted  against  me,  in  aid  of  the  military  Judge  Advocate, 
a  professional  gentlemen  of  this  State,  not  less  distinguished 
for  his  talents." 

I  have  made  this  statement,  in  order  to  show  to  you  in  the 
plainest  manner,  the  inconsistent,  unequal,  and  tyrannical 
principles  which  were  adopted  by  trie  court  martial  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  trial,  to  contrast  them  with  the  decision, 
which  at  the  same  time  was  made  on  my  application  for  coun- 
sel, to  assist  me  in  my  defence. 

I  cannot  but  here  observe,  that  not  only  the  character,  which  I 
had  established  in  a  life  of  public  services,  lor  near  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  particularly  in  fighting  the  battles  for  your  safety, 
glory,  and  independence,  was  at  stake,  but  that  life  which  God 
has  given  me. 

I  did  not  ask  to  be  permitted  to  employ  counsel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  but  at  my  own  expense. 

I  will  now  inform  you,  what  was  the  decision  of  the  court, 
which  was  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout  the  whole  trial. 

That  the  counsel,  employed  by  the  administration,  my  prose- 
cutors, should  be  admitted  to  examine  the  witnesses,  produce 
the  documents,  speak  to  all  collateral  questions,  and  lastly,  to 
the  final  question,  and  that  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  em- 
ploy counsel,  even  at  my  own  expense,  to  open  their  lips,  in 
the  presence  of  the  court,  in  examining  witnesses,  producing 
documents,  or  speaking  on  any  collateral  questions  of  law, 
which  might  arise,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  or  on  the  final 
question,  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty.    Here  you  see,  one  rule 
was  established  for  the  prosecution,  and  another  for  the  prisoner 
in  his  defence.     My  object  will  be,  now,  to  prove  to  you,  that 
this  decision  of  the  court  martial,  was  not  only  unequal,  incon- 
sistent, and  tyrannical,  but  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  government,  and  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country.    To  that  constitution  which  was  ob- 
tained, by  the  blood  of  many  of  your  Fathers  I  now  appeal, 
and  if  the  members  of  that  court  martial  will  read  it  in  the 
spirit  of  candour,  they  must  feel  shame  and  remorse,  for  the 
principle  they  adopted. 

i  By  this  constitution,  it  is  provided,  that  in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right,  to  have  the  assistance 
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tf  counsel  for  his  defence.     Here  the  right  is  placed  on  tjie 
broadest  foundation.  -  —-^/ 

This  right  is  the  property  of  every  individual.  No  power 
can  deprive  him  of  it  It  is  the  first,  and  highest  law  of  the 
land — Congress  has  no  authority  to  make  a  law  contrary  to  it- 
It  is  binding  on  all  courts,  both  civil  and  military. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  rational  and  liberal  principles,  and 
spirit  of  our  constitution,  which  ought  to  be  engrafted  on  all  our 
institutions,  the  court  martial  searched  the  records  of  that  na- 
tion with  which  we  were  then  at  war,  and  from  which  we  had 
separated,  on  account  of  the  oppression,  and  tyrauny  of  its  gov- 
ernment. In  those  records  far  back,  in  the  dark  ages  of  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  government,  when  a  prosecution  by  the 
Crown,  was  in  effect,  a  sentence  of  death,  and  when  the  object 
was  to  guard  against  every  interposition,  between  the  accused, 
and  the  sword  of  the  king.  The  court  martial,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  their  unauthorized  special  Judge  Advocate,  found  some 
authorities,  on  which  to  ground  their  decision. 

In  recurring  to  the  authorities,  on  which  those  tyrannical 
principles  adopted  by  the  court  martial  were  founded,  it  will  be 
Been,  that  the  English  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  support 
them,  finding  they  were  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  British  government,  were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  practice 
of  the  Egyptians  for  their  support. 

As  I  observed  to  the  court  martial,  every  commentator  who 
has  written  on  the  subject,  has  blushed  for  the  absurdity  and 
barbarity  of  the  reasons  on  which,  the  exclusion  of  counsel,  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  is  founded.  Speaking  of  this  rule,  Black-  \ 
stone  says,  44  It  is  a  rule,  which  however,  it  may  be  palliated,  ^ 
seems  not  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  humane  treatment  \ 
of  prisoners,  by  the  English  law ;  for  on  what  face  of  reason 
can  that  assistance  be  denied  to  save  the  life  of  a  man,  which  is  i 
allowed  him  in  every  petty  trespass.9' 

Christian,  in  his  Notes  on  Blackstone,  says — "It  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, the  assistance  of  counsel  should  be  denied,  where  it 
is  wanted  most.  That  is  when  it  is  wanted  to  defend  the  life, 
the  honour,  and  all  the  property  of  an  individual." 

Thus  we  see  the  light  in  which  the  liberal  commentators,  con-  ■ 
aider  this  subject. 

Shall  we,  then,  who  live  under  the  freest  government  in  the 
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world,  be  governed  by  roles,  which  are  derived  from  aoch  a 
source,  and  have  originated  in  aoch  motives  ?  Shall  we  adopt 
rules  at  which  the  sense,  reason,  and  humanity  of  mankind, 
since  the  civilization  of  the  world,  have  revolted  ?  I  ask  these 
questions  •  ith  a  confidence,  that  when  you,  my  fellow  citizens, 
have  considered  them,  yon  will  answer  them,  with  the  spirit  of 
freemen,  and  stamp  your  indignation  on  any  tribunal,  acting  un- 
der your  mild  constitution,  which  has  adopted  such  inhuman, 
and  barbarous  principles ;  principles  so  contrary,  to  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  government,  under  which  you  live. 

If,  my  fellow  citizens,  you  find  such  principles,  as  have  here 
been  exhibited,  adopted  by  the  court  martial,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  proceedings,  what  will  be  your  expectations  in  Hie 
progress  and  final  issue  of  the  cause.  To  your  candid  judg- 
ment I  submit  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  in  my  next,  shall 
consider  the  conduct  of  the  court,  in  admitting  the  opinions  of 
the  witnesses  to  prove  the  charges  against  me. 


No.  XXXI. 

I  much  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  number.    Bach  of  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  as  well 
as  myself,  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  principles  which  will  be 
considered— not  only  your  characters  and  all  that  is  dear  to 
you,  but  your  lives  may  depend  on  them.   It  is  easy  to  make 
out  a  string  of  capital  charges  against  any  individual  in  public 
or  private  life.    If  the  opinions  of  witnesses  are  admitted  as 
evidence  to  prove  such  charges,  the  witnesses  themselves  become 
the  judges,  and  the  necessity  of  any  other  judicial  tribunal  is 
superceded.    All  the  proceedings  may  be  summary;  it  will  on- 
ly be  necessary  for  the  accusers,  which  in  this  case  were  the  ad- 
ministration, to  call  up  the  witnesses,  take  their  opinions,  and 
execute  the  sentence.    Such  a  precedent  becomes  law!  and 
must  govern  in  future  similar  cases.    Whenever  the  court  ad- 
mits the  opinion  of  witnesses  as  evidence  of  the  proof  of  facts, 
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it  yields  up  its  prerogative  to  the  witnesses,  and  they  really  ap- 
pear in  the  novel  character  of  judges. 

In  the  present  depraved  state  of  human  nature,  the  must  in- 
calculable evils  would  be  produced  by  a  system  of  this  kind. 
Interest,  prejudice,  revenge,  and  malice  have  so  powerful  an 
influence  on  human  conduct,  that  the  ties  of  moral  obligation 
ore  broken  by  them,  like  cobwebs,  and  lose  all  their  binding  in- 
fluence. By  the  admission  of  such  a  principle,  therefore,  the 
lives  and  dearest  interests  of  any  individual  may  easily  be  sa- 
criflced  on  any  altar,  where  such  passions  are  kindled. 

Where  facts  are  necessary  to  prove  charges,  witnesses  arc 
restrained  by  the  obligations  of  oaths.  Their  testimony  is  lia- 
ble to  be  controlled  by  other  testimony,  and  if  it  appears  they 
have  testified  falsely  they  are  liable  to  be  indicted,  and  punish- 
ed for  the  crime  of  perjury.  The  obligation  of  an  oath,  for  the 
proof  of  facts  is  the  best  security  that  can  be  afforded.  This 
Security  is  entirely  removed  where  the  opinion  of  witnesses  are 
taken.  For  no  man  is  liable  to  punishment  for  his  opinion,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  the  motives  that  induced  him  to 
give  it.  They  remain  in  his  own  breast.  The  Court  Martial 
was  appointed  to  determine  whether  certain  facts  Were  true 
which  constituted  criminal  charges.  The  witnesses  were  per- 
mitted by  the  court  to  give  their  own  opinions,  without  stating 
any  facts  which  would  be  the  least  foundation  for  them.  The 
facts  on  which  the  charges  against  me  were  founded,  were— 

1st  For  employing  a  smalt  vessel  at  the  Miami  of  lake  Erie, 
to  transport  the  sick  and  baggage  not  wanted  on  the  march,  to 
Detroit,  the  distance  being  about  seventy  miles. 

2dly.  For  not  attacking  the  enemy's  fortress  at  Maiden. 
Sdly.  For  retreating  to  Detroit  and  there  taking  a  defensive 
position. 

4thly.  For  not  opening  my  communication  to  Ohio  j-HUid 
Sthly,  for  agreeing  to  the  capitulation. 

For  the  employment  of  the  vessel  a  charge  of  treason  was 
founded.  Bjr  the  foregoing  numbers  it  will  appear,  that  this 
measure  would  have  been  highly  proper,  in  time  of  peace,  and 
that  I  had  received  no  knowledge  of  the  war.  And  this  want 
of  knowledge,  was  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  in  not  giving  me  as  early  notice  of  it  as  might  have 
been  given,— and  the  evidence  was  stronger  (if  there  had  beea 
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treason)  that  it  was  at  Washington,  than  at  my  camp.  If  way 
precedents  could  have  been  found,  where  the  opinions  of  wit- 
nesses had  been  admitted  to  have  proved  overt  acts  of  treason, 
this  charge  might  undoubtedly  have  been  proved.  To  establish 
a  new  precedent,  after  great  deliberation,  was  thought  too  open, 
and  too  outrageous  an  attack  on  justice.  The  reaction  it  would 
have  on  the  administration,  probably  operated  more  powerfully, 
than  any  other  consideration.  As  I  have  before  observed, 
on  this  charge,  and  its  specifications,  I  was  acquitted,  and  opin- 
ions were  reserved  for  those  which  followed.  By  a  recurrence 
to  the  evidence  which  has  been  exhibited,  contained  in  the  let- 
ters of  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  will  he  seen,  that  I  had  no  or- 
ders on  any  of  the  subjects,  and  that  all  these  acts  were  intrust- 
ed by  the  administration  to  my  discretion.  The  crimes,  there- 
fore, of  which  the  administration  accused  me,  were,  for  not 
exercising  this  discretion  properly ;  for  not  exercising  it  in  the 
manner  which  some  of  the  militia  officers  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
thought  they  would  have  exercised  it,  had  they  commanded  the 
army,  and  had  it  been  intrusted  to  them.  If  they  had  been 
Generals,  (and  some  of  them  were  so  created,  immediately  af- 
ter the  campaign,  by  the  administration,  for  their  wordy 
valour,)  they  would  have  attacked  Maiden,  they  would  not 
have  recrossed  the  Detroit  river,  they  would  have  opened  the 
communication  to  Ohio,  they  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  ca- 
pitulation. 

By  an  attention  to  the  evidence  against  me  on  the  four  last 
charges,  it  will  likewise  be  seen,  that  the  opinions  of  these  same 
inexperienced,  and  interested  officers,  were  received  by  the 
court  martial,  to  prove  my  depression  of  spirits,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  my  countenance.  For  two  or  three  nights,  I  had  little  or 
no  sleep,  and  had  very  few  officers  to  assist  me,  in  whom  I 
could  place  the  least  confidence.  My  principal  officer,  Colonel 
Miller,  was  sick  and  unable  to  perform  any  duty.  With  entire 
confidence  I  shall  submit  to  your  judgment,  whether  the  fatigues 
I  had  endured,  the  high  responsibility  of  my  situation,  and  the 
want  of  any  kind  of  assistance,  on  which  I  could  depend,  will 
not  sufficiently  account  for  a  depression  of  spirits,  and  a  differ- 
ent appearance  of  countenance  ?  Colonel  Snelling  was  promot- 
ed and  selected  as  a  leading  witness  against  me  It  is  a  duty 
I  owe  both  to  myself  and  to  you,  to  state  his  situation  at  that 
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time,  and  show  how  deeply  interested  he  was  in  the  result  6f 
my  trial.. 

On  the  night  of  the  1 5th  of  August,  he  commanded  the  guard, 
stationed  at  the  Spring  Wells,  and  there  was  attached  to  his 
command  a  piece  of  artillery.  At  this  place  General  Brock 
landed  with  his  army  the  next  morning  at  day-light.  Colonel 
Snelling  was  ordered  to  remain  at  this  post,  until  he  received 
orders  from  me  to  retreat,  or  until  he  was  compelled  by  a  supe- 
riour  force  of  the  enemy — and  to  give  me  information  of  any 
movements  of  the  enemy  The  Spring  Wells  were  opposite  to 
Sandwich,  where  General  Brock's  forces  were  stationed,  and 
hi9  vessels  of  war  were  on  the  river  between  the  two  places* 
Colonel  Snelling  without  any  orders  from  me  left  his  post,  and 
marched  his  men  to  the  fort,  with  the  piece  of  artillery,  a  little 
before  day  light  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  His  testimony 
before  the  Court  Martial  is  in  these  words—4*  1  returned  with 
my  detachment  before  day,  I  think  the  dawn  was  perceptible  on 
my  arrival  at  the  fort,  but  am  not  certain  ;  the  piece  of  artille- 
ry I  left  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel — my  detachment  I  marched 
into  the  fort" 

When  Col.  Snelling  was  giving  his  testimony,  and  was  in- 
quired of,  from  whom  he  received  orders  to  return  from  his  sta- 
tion at  the  Spring  Wells  at  day  light,  in  the  morning,  he  an- 
swered—** From  some  person  in  the  General's  family,  I  do  not 
recollect  whom,  I  believe  from  Brigade-Major  Jessup,  but  am 
not  certain."  Col.  Snelling  wished  afterwards  to  alter  this 
testimony,  and  then  said  there  was  a  man  called  Col.  Wallace, 
not  recognized  by  the  officers.  He  did  not,  however,  say  he 
received  orders  from  him. 

These  facts  he  acknowledged,  and  thus  he  equivocated  in  his 
testimony. 

Major  Jessup  was  present,  when  he  made  this  acknowledg- 
ment in  his  testimony,  of  leaving  his  post,  and  undoubtedly  in- 
formed him  that  he  did  not  give  him  the  orders,  which  induced 
him  to  alter  his  testimony.  His  mere  hint,  with  respect  to 
Col.  Wallace,  was  probably  intended  to  make  an  imp-ession 
that  he  received  the  orders  from  him.  Although  he  does  not 
say  it,  as  Col.  Wallace  was  present,  and  would  have  contradict- 
ed it ;  and  there  was  this  further  reason,  a9  he  hin«se't  declared, 
that  Colonel  Wallace,  was  not  recognized  by  the  officers,  as  an 
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aid-de-camp,  and  consequently,  had  no  authority  to  give  suck 

orders. 

Knowing  the  fact,  that  he  had  abandoned  his  post  without 
orders,  he  well  knew  what  his  fate  must  have  been,  had  I  been 
acquitted.  Nothing  but  the  events  of  the  16th,  prevented  me 
from  arresting  him  at  that  time.  In  forming  a  judgment  on  hit 
testimony  the  fact  here  related,  yon  will,  undoubtedly,  think 
ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Col.  Snelling  was  not  on  trial,  and 
the  court  did  not  think  proper  to  investigate  the  fact,  although  I 
stated  I  had  not  authorized  any  officer,  to  order  him  from  bis 
post. 

As  his  opinion  was  relied  on  to  prove  the  most  important 
charges,  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  suffered  anv 
thing  to  have  been  said  which  would  have  invalidated  bis  testi- 
mony. These  opinions  were  received  to  prove  entire  charges, 
and  entire  specifications  of  charges.  By  thus  receiving  the 
opinions  of  a  witness  in  the  whole  matter  in  issue,  or  on  a  par- 
ticular specification,  in  a  charge,  is  precisely  the  same,  as  pre- 
senting the  list  of  charges,  and  asking  each  individual  witness, 
whether  he  believes  the  accused  guilty  ?  If  the  witness  is  cred- 
ited, of  what  use  is  it  for  the  court  to  go  farther  ?  The  accused 
is  found  guilty  by  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  and  the  members 
of  the  Court  Martial  become  the  mere  organs  of  his  opinion. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  witness  swears  to  facts,  the  court  is  left 
to  decide,  whether  the  facts  are  proved,  and  whether  the  facts 
thus  proved  constitute  the  charges.  As  a  fact,  a  witness  can 
answer  with  certainty ;  his  testimony,  if  untrue,  can  be  im- 
peached, circumstances  may  be  introduced,  to  rebut  its  infer- 
ences ;  but  where  is  the  restraint  on  opinion  ?  The  witness  is 
licensed  and  free  I  He  roams  at  large,  and  if  unchecked  by  any 
moral  obligation,  he  finds  an  easy  victim  in  any  individual* 
against  whom  the  want  of  success  alone,  has  excited  the  public 
clamour. 

To  engraft  a  scion  of  this  kind,  on  the  tree  of  liberty,  which 
was  not  only  planted  by  our  forefathers,  in  this  soil  of  freedom, 
but  protected  by  their  valour,  and  nurtured  and  defended  by 
their  gallant  descendants,  would  produce  a  branch,  whose  fruit 
would  be  as  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  original  str>ck.  as  despotism 
is  dissimilar  to  freedom,— and  the  taste  of  which  could  never 
be  relished,  by  the  present  or  future  generations. 
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If  the  human  feelings  and  passions  can  be  determined  by  the 
appearance  of  the  countenance,  and  witnesses  are  admitted  to 
testify  what  those  feelings  and  passions  are  by  this  standard, 
and  capital  offences  are  to  be  proved  in  this  manner,  1  ask  you 
to  consider  to  what  dreadful  consequences  such  a  doctrine 
would  lead,  \llow  me  here  to  offer  an  illustration.  When 
Colonel  Snelling  was  on  the  stand,  giving  his  testimony  before 
the  court  martial.  I  myself,  and  many  others  present,  observed 
a  strange  and  unusual  appearance  in  his  countenance ;  we  were 
of  the  opinion  that  it  indicated  strong  features  of  prejudice, 
malice,  and  revenge  against  me,  and  a  fixed  determination  to 
say  every  thing  he  could  bring  to  his  recollection  to  jnjure  me, 
and  prove  the  high  charges  which  were  exhibited  against  me. 
Suppose  Colonel  Snelling  had  been  indicted  for  perjury,  for  giv- 
ing this  testimony— -and  suppose  we  had  been  called  on  as  wit- 
nesses, to  have  proved  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  perjury- 
would  our  testimony,  whatever  knowledge  we  might  have  pro- 
fessed to  have  acquired  in  physiognomy,  have  been  admitted  by 
any  court,  to  have  proved,  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  perjury  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  evils  which  would  result  from 
admitting  the  opinions  of  witnesses  in  proof  of  charges  of  thia 
kind.    The  judgment  of  the  court,  distracted  amidst  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  conflicting  interests,  has  no  guide ;  its  pow- 
ers are  transferred  to  another  tribunal ;  and  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  stands  convicted,  not  on  facts,  but  on  opinions.  The 
result  of  such  proceedings  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  most  un- 
heard of  abuses.    An  administration,  instead  of  resorting  to  the 
ordinary  modes  of  criminal  proof,  would  have  only  to  hunt  up 
opinions,  to  bring  to  the  scaffold  the  most  meritorious  charac- 
ters.   The  experience,  knowledge  and  characters  of  the  wit- 
nesses, in  the  case  now  under  review,  will  present  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  subject.    They  were  principally  militia  offi- 
cers, born  and  educated  in  the  wilderness  of  Ohio,  who  had  no 
other  knowledge  of  military  movements,  excepting  what  they 
had  acquired  in  the  training  of  companies  about  their  doora. 
They  had  been  elected  as  officers  by  the  men  they  commanded** 
who  considered  themselves  in  every  respect  as  their  equals,  and 
would  not  submit  to  the  necessary  restraints  of  military  disci- 
pline.   If  they  received  any  orders  from  these  officers  which 
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they  disapproved,  it  was  their  custom  to  consult  together,  and 
'determine  what  measures  should  be  pursued.  It  frequently 
happened,  that  these  officers  were  treated  with  the  greatest  in- 
dignity ;  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  4th  regiment  testified,  on 
/my  trial,  (see  Lieut.  Col.  Forbes'  report,  page  124)  "that  «.ne 
evening,  at  Urbanna,  there  was  a  noise ;  when  he  [witness]  ran 
out  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  saw  some  men  of  his  regiment, 
who  informed  him,  it  was  only  some  of  the  Ohio  militia  riding 
\  one  of  their  officers  on  a  rail," 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  mention  circumstances  of  this 
kind,  and  should  not  do  it,  were  it  not  necessary  you  should 
know  the  character  of  both  officers  and  soldiers  who  composed 
the  army  furnished  by  the  administration. 

Farther  to  illustrate  the  subject  under  review;  I  will  here  re- 
peat the  same  observations  which  I  made  before  the  court  mar- 
tian  in  my  defence.  I  recite  the  words  of  my  defence,  because 
if  I  had  then  made  any  statement  which  was  not  founded  in 
truth,  the  court  would  have  corrected  me. 

It  seems  extraordinary,  that  there  has  not  been  a  witness 
(examined  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  who  has  not  been  pro- 
I  moted  since  he  was  under  my  command.    A  great  majority  of 
"the  young  gentlemen  who  have  been  called  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate, have  appeared  decorated  with  their  epaulets ;  these  have 
been  bestowed,  and  sometimes  with  the  augmentation  of  a  star, 
upon  gentlemen  who  began  their  military  career  with  my  unfor- 
tunate campaign. 

"  By  what  services  many  of  these  gentlemen  have  merited 
such  rapid  promotion,  I  have  not  learned.  But  if  it  all  arises 
out  of  their  achievements  while  under  my  command,  I  must  &ay, 
that  it  appears  to  me  my  expedition  was  more  prolific  of  promo- 
tion than  any  other  unsuccessful  military  enterprise  1  ever 
heard  of. 

44  It  cannot  be  that  it  has  been  intended  to  give  a  weight  to 
the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  by  giving  them  ranks  and 
honours,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  But  when 
my  military  character  and  measures  are  to  be  tested  by  the 
opinifis  of  gentlemen,  with  high  sounding  titles  of  military 
rank,  I  think  it  necessary  to  remind  the  court,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  of  the  young  officers,  there  are  none  of  them 
who  have  not  been  promoted  to  their  high  stations  without  hav- 
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ing  had  any  military  experience,  and  without,  as  far  as  1  ha\e 
heard,  ever  having  discovered  any  military  talent  or  genius. 

"  If  the  opinions  of  witnc»ses,  on  military  subjects,  ought  in 
any  case  to  be  listened  to,  (which  1  conceive  ought  not  to  be) 
yet  I  think  the  opinions  of  men  of  these  descriptions  ought  to  be 
received  with  the  greatest  caution." 

Without  imputing  unworthy  motives  to  the  administration; 
in  making  these  promotions,  as  inducements  to  the  witnesses  to 
give  a  high  colouring  to  their  testimony.  I  endeavoured  to 
account  for  it  in  the  following  language. 

"  The  extraordinary  promotions  which  the  witnesses  against 
me  have  generallv  attained,  1  think  may  be  accounted  for,  by  a 
recurrence  to  the  fact  of  which  this  trial  has  afforded  the  most 
conclusive  evidence ;  which  is,  that  each  of  the  witnesses,  from 
the  General  to  the  youngest  and  lowest  officer  that  has  been 
called  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  is  himself,  in  his  own  opinion,  a 
hero. 

**  From  General  McArthur,  who  thought  himself  capable  of' 
fighting  a  whole  garrison,  down  to  the  lowest  rank,  every  officer 
seems  to  have  thought,  that  if  he  had  been  the  commanding 
General,  or  if  1  had  taken  his  advice,  all  would  have  gouc  well. 
No  doubt  they  have,  injustice  to  themselves,  made  these  repre- 
sentations to  tfce  government ;  and  their  rank  must  be  consider- 
ed a  reward  for  the  great  things  which  they  mid  they  would 
have  done,  rather  than  to  have  been  acquired  by  any  actual 
service. " 

Before  I  close  this  number,  I  cannot  omit  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  unprecedented  rule  which  the  court  adopted 
in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  which  was,  to  examine  each 
witness  in  the  presence  of  the  rest.  And  here  I  will  make  the 
same  remarks  which  I  made  in  my  defence. 

u  Till  this  court  decided  that  it  should  be  so,  I  did  think  it 
was  a  well  established  rule  of  martial  as  well  as  civil  law,  that 
the  witnesses  should  be  examined  separately.  The  justice  and 
propriety  of  this  rale  I  have  very  sensibly  felt  on  this  occasion. 
In  a  case  where  so  much  may  depend  upon  the  language  or 
phrases  in  which  the  witnesses  express  themselves,  it  would 
liave  been  desirable,  that  each  should  have  been  left  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  selecting  his  own  language  to  express  his  meaning. 
But  according  to  the  course  pursued,  each  witness  was  at  liber- 
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ty  to  adopt  the  words  which  had  been  used  by  any  other  wit- 
ness on  the  same  point.— The  disposition  of  several  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  do  so,  has  been  very  plainly  manifested,  by  their 
answering,  when  interrogated  respecting  my  personal  beha- 
viour, that  it  was  the  same  as  had  been  represented  by  a  prior 
witness." 

In  these  courts  martial,  when  the  members,  among  whom  \ 
there  may  be  great  inequality  of  grades,  are  intended  to  be  put 
on  an  equal  footing  as  judges,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  influence  likely  to  arise  from  authority.  It 
is  on  this  account,  that  the  opinion  of  the  youngest  is  always 
first  taken.  And  it  was  on  the  same  account,  as  I  conceive, 
that  the  rule  was  established*  that  witnesses  should  be  examin- 
ed separately — that  the  younger  might  not  be  influenced  in  his 
testimony  by  what  might  be  said  by  his  superiour.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  experience  of  the  human  disposition  to  suppose,  af- 
ter a  subaltern  had  heard  two  or  three  Generals,  and  officers  of 
higher  rank  than  himself,  testify,  to  whose  authority  he  is  per 
haps  subservient*  or  to  whose  good  word  he  may  have  owed,  or 
expects  to  owe,  his  promotion,  that  he  will  be  willing  to  contra* 
diet  what  his  superiours  have  said,  or  even  to  make  a  repre- 
sentation which  will  vary  from  theirs. 

If,  in  any  case,  the  weight  of  this  sort  of  influence  could 
be  felt  on  the  testimony,  the  mode  which  was  pursued  gave  it 
the  fairest  scope. 

The  witnesses  were  generally  arranged,  and  produced  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  commencing  with  those  who  had  been  pro- 
moted from  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonels  in  the  Ohio  militia, 
to  the  rank  of  Generals  in  the  standing  army,  and  the  principal 
one  with  an  additional  appointment  as  Governour  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  which  appointment,  for  nine  years,  I  had 
held,  during  which  iime  my  conduct  in  that  station  had  uni- 
formly received  the  approbation  of  the  government.  When  the 
trial  commenced,  the  question  arose,  whether  the  witnesses 
ought  to  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  each  other;  to  which  < 
the  President,  General  Dearborn,  replied,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary, in  his  judgment,  to  examine  them  apart.  [See  Lieu* 
tenant  Colonel  Forbes'  report,  page  117-3  As  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  were  regulated  by  his  opinion,  it  would  hav^ 
been  only  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  have  discussed  the  ques/ 
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/  tion. — Hi*  judgment  was  pronounced  in  a  positive  manner,  and 
the  Court  at  once  acquiesced  in  it  As  the  strong  barriers  of 
the  constitution  had  been  no  security,  but  had  been  overleaped, 
on  other  questious ;  and  objections  on  this  could  only  have  been 
drawn  from  precedent,  and  the  authority  of  the  best  writers  on 
military  subjects ;  I  believe  you  will  be  satisfied  that  any  rea- 
sons I  might  have  offered  would  have  been  unavailing — especial* 
ly  after  the  judgment  of  so  great  an  authority  as  the  command- 
er in  chief  had  been  pronounced  ;  esjiecxally  as  the  whole  plot 
which  had  been  concerted  might  have  failed. 

Thus  have  I  exhibited  some  of  the  leading  principles  by 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Martial  were  governed,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  you  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
my  trial  was  conducted. 

If  this  were  the  conduct  of  the  Court  Martial,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed why  1  addressed  them  in  different  language  in  my  defence. 
The  reason  is,  my  observations  were  then  made  according  to 
the  knowledge  I  possessed.  The  necessary  documents  to  show 
how  deeply  interested  the  President  of  the  court  was,  could  not 
be  obtained.  I  acknowledged  the  patience  of  the  court,  as  it 
had  been  manifested  by  a  session  of  more  than  forty  days.  In 
many  instances,  the  course  which  was  pursued  was  contrary  to 
any  experience  of  which  I  had  any  knowledge,  and  to  which  I 
objected.  The  President  and  members  were  constitutional 
judges,  and  if  they  erred,  as  all  men  are  liable  to  err,  I  hoped 
they  were  honest  errours.  I  observed  I  had  confidence  in  their 
honour ;  from  my  youth  I  had  always  been  taught  to  confide  in 
the  honour  of  military  characters  ;  indeed  those  observations 
were  made  on  the  ground  that  it  is  human  to  err.  I  objected,  . 
however,  'and  stated  my  own  ideas  at  the  time.  It  would  have 
been  improper  fiw  me  then  to  have  imputed  other  than  honoura- 
ble motives ;  although  there  appeared  to  me  a  deviation  in  the 
course,  yet,  in  the  end,  I  expected  justice.  The  pill  which  had 
been  made  for  me  had  been  prepared  in  secret,  and  it  was  so 
covered  that  I  could  not  discern  the  deadly  poison  which  it 
contained.  Having  now  obtained  and  spread  before  you  the 
evidence,  with  respect  to  the  deep  interest  which  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  head  of  the  court  had  in  the  result  of  the 
trial,  I  believe  the  answer  I  have  given  to  the  inquiry  I  have 
mentioned,  will  be  satisfactory. 
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Every  member  of  thai  court  martial  depended  on  the  admin 
istration  for  his  military  existence  ;  and  on  you,  fellow  citizens, 
the  administration  depended  for  the  continuance  of  power. 

The  declaration  of  war,  without  suitable  preparation,  and  the 
misfortunes  which  had  attended  its  progress,  excited  your  just 
resentment.  The  language  of  discontent,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  pronounced  by  you,  with  a  freedom  becoming  your  charac- 
ter, and  pointed  against  those  to  whom  you  had  committed; 
your  safety.  The  very  ground  trembled  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration stood.  To  satisfy  your  just  resentment,  it  was  evident 
a  sacrifice  must  be  prepared.  The  plan  presented  in  my  last 
number  was  devised;  and  the  execution  of  it  committed  to  the 
the  court  martial,  whose  leader  had  been  rendered  immaculate, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  retired  from  office,  loaded  with 
all  the  misfortunes  this  leader  had  occasioned.  / 

Having  now,  fellow  citizens,  presented  to  you  a  narrative  of 
the  north-western  campaign,  with  the  documents  and  evidences 
relating  to  it ;  I  shall  relieve  your  patience,  after  furnishing  one 
number  more,  in  which  will  be  condensed  a  summary  of  the 
principal  facts,  contained  in  the  whole.  The  object  of  this  sum- 
mary, is  to  exhibit  to  you,  at  one  view  the  most  important  facts, 
which  caused  the  misfortune,  which  the  Secretary  of  War,  was 
of  the  opinion  would  be  attributed  to  him.  This  summary  will 
be  published,  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  prepare  it. 


No.  XXXII. 

In  the  second  memoir  which  I  presented  for  your  considera- 
tion, I  exhibited  a  general  outline  of  the  facts  which  it  was  my 
object  to  prove  in  the  subsequent  numbers.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed faithfully  to  redeem  the  pledge  which  I  then  gave.  After 
having  stated  the  facts  and  produced  the  evidence  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  relieved  your  patience  and  submitted  the  pro* 
priety  of  my  conduct  to  your  judgement  on  the  facts  and  evi- 
dence contained  in  those  numbers  without  recapitulating  them* 
But  as  some  of  my  readers,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  published,  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  whole  of  them* 
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and  preserved  the  connexion,  an  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  subject  will  be  more  clearly  and  generally  understood 
by  condensing  and  bringing  into  one  view  the  material  facts 
which  they  contain.  In  compliance  with  this  opinion,  I  will  de- 
vote this  number  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  to  the  at- 
tempt. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reasons  are  stated  why  this  communi- 
cation has  not  before  been  made,  and  why  the  evidence  and 
documents  now  introduced  were  not  produced  in  my  defence. 
The  delay,  I  told  you,  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  my  papers 
and  copies  of  the  duplicates  having  been  withheld,  though  fre- 
quently applied  for  until  the  autumn  of  1823,  when  on  applica- 
tion they  were  immediately  forwarded  me  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Mr.  Calhoun.  I  then  disclosed  to  you  the  motives 
which  induced  me  to  accept  a  military  appointment  in  the 
spring  of  1812,  and  take  the  command  of  the  forces  which  com- 
posed the  north  western  army.  In  consequence  of  an  expecta- 
tion of  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  savages  of  the  north  and 
west  had  been  excited  to  hostility  by  the  military  officers  and 
Indian  agents  of  Canada,  and  it  was  deemed  by  our  government, 
both  expedient  and  necessary  to  provide  a  force  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  twelve  hundred  militia  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  the  4th  United  States'  regiment,  then  at  St.  Vincen- 
nes,  were  detached  by  the  President  I  was  then  Governour  of 
the  Michigan  territory,  and  in  connexion  with  that  office,  I  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  these  troops,  not  by  my  own  wish  or  re- 
quest, but  at  the  urgent  desfre  of  the  administration.  About 
the  middle  of  April  1  left  Washington  and  previously  to  my 
departure.  I  stated  to  the  President  in  repeated  communications 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  my  views  with  respect  to  the 
command,  declared  that  I  considered  the  force  not  only  suffi- 
cient in  point  of  numbers,  but  likewise  a  of  suitable  character  for 
the  object  for  which  it  was  designed.  That  this  object  was  the 
protection  of  the  frontier  against  the  savages,  appears  from  the 
instructions  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  which 
letter  1  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Ohio,  take  the  command  of 
these  troops  and  march  them  to  Detroit,  where  I  must  make  the 
best  arrangements  in  my  power,  for  the  safety  of  that  part  of 
the  country.    It  was  then  understood  that  in  time  of  peace,  De- 
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troit  or  some  other  position  on  the  west  part  of  lake  Erie,  way  a 
suitable  station  for  that  purpose  because  all  necessary  supplies 
could  easily  be  transported  over  that  lake.    I  not  only  com- 
municated to  the  government  my  views  in  time  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  but  also  in  the  event  of  war  with  that  nation- 
arid  stated  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  a  navy  on  lake 
Erie,  sufficient  to  preserve  the  communication,  would  be  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  that  without  such  a  navy,  the  posts  of 
Detroit,  Michillimackanack,  and  Chicago,  could  not  be  main- 
tained.   That  likewise,  in  such  an  event,  all  the  savage  war- 
riours  residing  both  in  the  British  dominions,  and  our  own  ter- 
ritories, would  probably  join  the  British  standard.    After  mak- 
ing these  statements,  I  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ohio, 
and  opened  a  road  two  hundred  miles  through  a  wilderness. 
On  this  road  I  built  a  number  of  block  houses,  leaving  in  them 
a  small  force  for  defence,  and  made  use  of  the  best  means  in 
my  power  to  preserve  my  communication. 

While  1  was  yet  in  the  wilderness,  the  government  on  the 
18th  of  June  declared  war.    I  received  no  account  of  it  until 
the  2d  day  of  July,  while  the  enemy  at  Maiden  were  apprised 
of  it  several  days  before,  although  that  place  was  much  farther 
from  Washington  than  my  army.    If  proper  measures  had  been 
taken,  this  important  event  might  have  been  made  known  to 
me  in  less  than  half  that  time.    In  consequence  of  this  neglect 
of  the  administration,  a  vessel  was  taken  by  the  enemy  with  the 
sick  of  my  army  and  the  hospital  stores,  while  on  her  passage 
from  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  to  Detroit,  which  vessel  would 
not  have  been  employed  in  this  service,  had  I  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  declaration  of  war  even  one  day  sooner.  For  send- 
ing this  vessel  I  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  ve- 
ry administration  by  whose  neglect  alone  the  misfortune  had 
been  occasioned.  In  this  letter,  giving  roe  information  of  the  de- 
claration of  war,  I  received  positive  orders  to  march  the  army  to 
Detroit,  eighteen  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  principal  for- 
tress at  Maiden,  and  there  wait  for  further  orders.  According- 
ly I  proceeded,  and  on  the  5th  July,  the  army  arrived  at  De- 
troit. I  then  called  a  council  of  war,  at  the  earnest  importunity 
of  my  officers,  when  it  was  declared  expedient  to  cross  the  De- 
troit river,  and  make  the  invasion  of  Canada,  notwithstanding 
it  was  well  known  that  my  instructions  were  to  remain  thee? 
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for  further  orders.  Much  discontent  was  excited  among  some 
of  them  by  ray  refusal  to  comply  with  their  wishes.  On  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  July,  I  received  the  letter  of  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  containing  orders  to  cross  the  river  and  invade  the 
enemy's  territory,  and  in  the  same  letter  was  contained  a  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  make  an  attack  on  the  fortress  at  Mai- 
den, if  in  my  opinion,  my  force  was  adequate  to  the  enterprise, 
and  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  safety  of  my  other 

pOSt8. 

On  the  same  evening  I  received  this  letter  from  the  Secreta- 
ry, I  wrote  to  him,  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  my  force  was  not 
adequate  to  the  enterprise,  and  stated  my  reasons.  This  letter 
was  received  by  the  Secretary,  and  laid  before  the  President, 
who  fully  approved  of  it,  and  of  all  my  conduct,  aud,  notwith- 
standing the  measure  of  attacking  Maiden  was  left  to  my  discre- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  I  had  stated  as  my  opinion  that  my 
force  waB  not  equal  to  the  enterprise,  and  although  this  Opinion 
had  been  approved  by  the  President,  yet  this  very  measure  was 
made  a  charge  of  a  most  serious  nature*— supported  alone 
by  the  opinions  of  some  of  my  officers,  that  Maiden  might  have 
been  taken. 

In  the  course  of  my  numbers,  I  stated,  as  reasons  which  in- 
duced me  to  think  it  expedient  to  commence  offensive  opera- 
tions in  conformity  with  the  orders  I  received — that  I  should  be 
enabled  to  obtain  supplies  for  my  army  from  the  enemy's  coun- 
try— that  it  would  satisfy  the  apparent  impatience  of  my  offi- 
cers— and  that  a  display  of  the  American  flag  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  would  have  a  favourable  effect,  both  on  the  savages  and 
the  militia  of  Upper  Canada— bat  that  the  most 'powerful  in«| 
ducement  *was,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  •  bank, 
where  he  was  erecting  batteries,  which  would  have  greatly  an* 
noyed  the  town  of  Detroit  Immediately  after  making  the  in- 
vasion according  to  my  orders  from  the  administration,  I  issued 
a' Proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada,  pledging  to 
them  the  faith  of  the  government,  that  they  should  be  protected 
in  their  persons,  property,  and  rights,  I  have  stated  also  the 
manner  in  which  this  proclamation  wa*  received  and  approved 
by  the  President,  as  well  as  the  use  which  was  made  of  it  at  the 
treaty  of  Ghent. 

By  an  examination  of  the  evidence  which  I  have  exhibited. 

21 
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the  objects  of  the  government  in  ordering  the  forces  under 
my  command,  are  fully  unfolded.  This  evidence  is  the  highest 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  It  is  contained  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  after 
the  campaign  closed.  By  this  message  it  appears,  that  these 
forces  were  ordered  to  Detroit  in  time  of  peace,  with  a  view  to 
the  protection  of  the  territory  against  the  savages,  and  in  the 
event  of  war,  to  take  possession  of  lake  Erie,  and  to  co-operate 
with  other  forces  in  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada.  This  ob- 
ject of  taking  possession  of  lake  Erie  against  a  strong  naval 
force  of  the  enemy,  by  a  small  band  of  Ohio  militia,  was  never 
communicated  to  me  by  the  administration,  and  the  first  know- 
ledge I  had  of  h  was  from  reading  this  message  seven  months 
after  the  campaign  ended. 

The  projects  of  the  President,  as  communicated  by  his  mes- 
sage, not  being  realized,  such  a  navy  was  immediately  ordered 
to  be  built  as  I  had  at  first  recommended.  With  regard  to  co- 
operation, I  had  the  fullest  reason  to  suppose  that  T  should' be 
assisted  by  the  army  on  the  Niagara  river,  at  the  east  end  of 
lake  Erie.  The  enemy's  principal  station  was  at  Maiden, 
eighteen  miles  below  Detroit,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  number  of  troops  it  contained,  from  the  time  of  the  decla- 
tion  of  war  to  the  1 6th  of  August,  has  been  stated,  and  the 
proof  furnished.  I  remained  four  weeks  at  Sandwich,  on  the 
British  side  of  the  river ;  and  during  that  time  I  called  two 
councils  of  war,  to  consider  and  determine  whether  it  were  ex- 
pedient to  attack  the  fort  at  Maiden  with  the  bayonet  alone. 
No  cannon  were  on  carriages  suitable  to  assist  in  the  operation ; 
every  possible  exertion  had  been  made,  and  was  then  making, 
to  prepare  them.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  "of  the  first 
council,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  make  the  attack,  without' 
the  assistance  of  cannon  At  the  second  council,  1  stated,  that' 
the  heavy  artillery  was  not  in  readiness,  but  would  be  in  two  or' 
three  days  The  question  was  the».  submitted  to  the  council, 
whether  it  were  expedient  to  wait  for  the  heavy  artillery,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  breach  in  the  works,  or  immediately  to  make  the 
attempt  with  the  bayonet  alone.  Before  the  question  was  tak- 
en, I  observed  to  the  members,  that  if  it  should  be  their  opinion 
that  it  uu.«v  best  to  make  the  assault  immediately,  and  theyt 
would  answer  for  their  men,  I  would  lead  them  to  the  attack. 
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Colonel  Miller,  who  commanded  the  regulars,  replied  that  hfc 
would  be  answerable  for  the  men  he  commanded.  Colonels 
Mc  Arthur,  Cass,  and  Findley,  who  commanded  the  militia,  said 
they  would  not  be  answerable  for  their  men,  but  hoped  they 
would  behave  well.  The  council  then  determined  that  it  was 
expedient  to  wait  two  days  longer  for  the  heavy  artillery,  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  August,  I  received  letters  from  Gen- 
eral Hall  and  General  Porter,  who  commanded  on  the  Niagara 
river,  informing  me  that  the  principal  part  of  the  troops  in  the 
enemy's  stations  at  fort  George,  fort  Erie,  and  other  posts  on 
the  east  part  of  the  province,  were  advancing  to  Maiden ;  and 
that  a  large  body  of  troops  had  passed  over  and  landed  on  the 
west  side  of  lake  Ontario,  and  were  likewise  marching  against 
my  army.  These  letters  further  stated,  that  there  was  no  pro- 
bability that  any  assistance  would  be  afforded  from  that  quar- 
ter. ThUs  it  appeared,  from  the  information  sent  me,  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  in  Cauada  rested  on  the  few  troops  un- 
der my  command,  and  certainly  they  were  not  equal  both  to  of- 
fensive and  defensive  operations. 

Michillimackanack  had  fallen,  and  all  the  forces  from  that 
direction  were  descending  the  lakes  to  operate  against  me.  The 
savages  from  lake  Michigan  had  arrived  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers  Raisin  and  Huron  in  thousands,  (as  Colonel  Ander- 
son expressed  himself  in  his  letter)  and  were  marching  to  Mai- 
den. The  defeat  of  Majar  Van  horn  had  taken  place  at  Browns- 
town,  in  his  attempt  to  open  the  communication  to  the  river 
Raisin;  and  indeed,  every  avenoe  to  my  country,  both  by  land 
and  water,  was  entirely  closed.  With  this  information  before 
me,  and  under  this  unexpected  change  of  circumstances,  I  con- 
sidered that  it  was  my  duty  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  re- 
cross  the  river  with  the  principal  part  of  the  army,  which  I  did 
on  the  night  and  morning  of  the  8th  of  August.  The  great  rea- 
son which  induced  me  to  adopt  this  measure,  and  which  indeed 
was  decisive  in  my  mind,  was,  that  the  very  existence  of  my 
army  depended  on  opening  the  communication  to  Ohio— for 
though  success  might  have  attended  my  arms  in  the  attack  on 
Maiden,  I  should  yet  heve  been  left  under  the  same  embarrass- 
ment, in  having  my  communication  *  ith  Ohio  still  closed  In 
addition  to  these  reasons,  I  had  received  information  that  Brit- 
ish troops  had  arrived  in  several  vessels  from  fort  Erie,  as  re- 
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enforcements,  and  that  the  militia,  which  before  had  left  Mai-, 
den.  had  returned  to  their  duty,  on  a  proclamation  of  pardon 
from  the  commanding  officer.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  day  I 
recrossed  the  river,  a  detachment  was  made  of  six  hundred  of 
the  best  of  my  troops,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Miller, 
to  open  the  communication  to  the  river  Raisin.  This  detach- 
ment was  met,  near  Brownstown,  by  a  superiour  number  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  severe  contest  ensued,  and  terminated  with  lion- 
our  to  the  American  arms.  The  loss  on  our  side  was  between 
eighty  and  ninety  killed  and  wounded.  Nothing  however  but 
glory  was  acquired  by  this  victory ;  the  fatigue  which  had  at- 
tended the  expedition,  the  loss  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  se- 
vere storm,  prevented  the  detachment  from  proceeding  on  the 
expedition.  On  the  14th  of  August,  I  made  another  attempt  to 
open  the  communication.  For  this  purpose,  I  ordered  another 
detachment,  consisting  of  the  effective  officers  and  men  of  Col- 
onels McArthur  and  Cass'  regiments.  This  body  was  directed 
to  proceed  to  the  river  Raisin,  a  number  of  miles  west  of  the  De- 
troit river,  by  a  circuitous  Indian  path,  to  avoid  further  molesta- 
tion from  the  enemy.  The  distance  was  greater,  but  it  was  my 
only  alternative. 

The  effort  to  open  the  communication,  by  the  detachments 
under  Major  Van-horn  and  Colonel  Miller,  proving  abortive, 
and  before  the  one  under  Colonel  McArthur  marched,  I 
stated,  to  some  of  my  principal  officers,  that  from  the  informa- 
tion I  had  received,  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy,  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  east  part  of  Upper  Canada, 
from  Michillimackanack,  and  from  lake  Michigan,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  join  the  forces  at  Maiden  ;  that  the  lake,  was  closed 
against  us ;  that  the  road  which  we  had  opened  from  Ohio  was 
obstructed  by  hostile  savages,  and  that  no  forces  from  our  coun- 
try were  prepared  for  its  protection ;  that  the  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  a  supply  could  not  be  obtained  from  any 
quarter ;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  I  suggested  the 
expediency  of  making  a  movement  of  the  army  to  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Miama.  and  there  act  as  circumstances  might  re- 
quire. The  answer  to  this  was,  as  appears  by  Colonel  Cass' 
testimony,  that  the  men,  or  soldiers,  did  not  think  such  a  meas- 
ure necessary,  and  if  the  orders  were  given,  they  would  not  be  . 
obeyed.  I 

This  circumstance  I  have  repeated,  to  show  the  materials  of  / 
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which  my  army  was  composed,  and  the  difficulties  which  attend- 
ed my  situation.     Mad  this  measure,  at  that  time,  been  carried 
'  into  effect,  the  army  probably  would  have  been  saved. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  day  after  Mc Arthur  and  Cass 
marched  to  the  river  Raisin,  the  British  forces,  with  the  militia 
and  savages,  attending  them,  marched  from  Maiden  to  Sand- 
wich, opposite  to  Detroit,  with  General  Brock  at  their  head. 
His  letter,  demanding  a  surrender  of  Detroit,  and  my  answer, 
have  been  recited.  I  immediatly  sent  an  express,  strongly  es- 
corted, to  McArthur  and  Cass,  with  orders  to  return  with  all 
possible  expedition  to  Detroit;  stating  that  General  Brock  had 
arrived,  with  the  re-enforcements  from  fort  George,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
My  situation  had  now  become  most  critical.  The  effective 
strength  of  two  of  my  regiments  was  absent  at  the  river  Raisin, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  communication,  and  guarding 
necessary  supplies,  intended  for  my  camp.  The  British  troops 
which  had  composed  the  garrisons  on  the  east  end  of  the  lake, 
with  the  re-enforcements  from  various  parts  of  Upper  Canada, 
had  arrived,  and,  together  with  the  force  at  Maiden,  were  now 
encamped  at  Sandwich,  opposite  to  Detroit.  Information  was  - 
received,  that  the  Canadian  militia  were  coming  upon  me  from 
every  quarter.  How  all  this  force  had  been  brought  from  so 
many  necessary  points  of  defence  to  bear  upon  my  army,  I 
could  not  imagine.  •  What  possible  reasons  could  have  induced 
General  Brock  to  draw  his  troops  from  the  vital  part  of  his  pro- 
vince, and  leave  his  most  important  posts  exposed  to  be  taken 
by  our  troops  on  the  Niagara  river,  was  truly  mysterious. 
Could  I  have  supposed  that  a  suspension  of  hostilities  had  taken 
place  in  that  quarter,  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  would  have 
been  under  the  condition  for  the  two  beligerent  parties  to* have 
been  confined  to  that  location  in  which  they  were  situated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  truce. 

By  a  reference  to  the  preceding  numbers,  it  will  appear,  by 
the  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Dearborn,  that 
he  was  commanded  by  the  President  to  concentrate  his  troops 
on  the  Niagara  river,  invade  Upper  Canada  from  that  quarter, 
attack  the  enemy's  posts,  and  co-operate  with  the  forces  under 
my  command.  It  will  further  appear,  that  he  did  not  carry 
these  orders  into  effect,  but  agreed  to  the  armistice  which  has 
been  mentioned,  which  must  have  been  unauthorized  by  the 
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President,  because  it  was  disapproved  in  the  most  pointed  lan- 
guage. My  army  not  being  included  in  the  measure,  and.  as 
has  been  observed,  no  condition  having  been  made,  that  the 
troops  shouid  remain  in  the  situation  they  were,  during  its  con- 
tinuance, the  effect  it  had  on  my  operations  is  too  evident  to  be 
here  repeated  ;  it  must  be  considered  as  the  principal  and  im- 
mediate fatal  cause  of  the  disasters  of  the  campaign. 

After  the  capitulation,  I  first  learned  from  the  lips  of  the 
British  commander,  the  true  state  of  the  case — that  the  armis- 
tice of  General  Dearborn  had  been  eight  days  in  operation,  and 
that  that  circumstance  alone  had  enabled  him  to  bring  such  a 
force  against  me. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  General  Brock 
landed  his  force  at  the  Spring  Wells,  three  miles  below  Detroit, 
under  cover  of  the  guns  of  his  navy.  From  the  date  of  the  facts 
contained  in  the  two  numbers  I  have  mentioned,  I  presume  you 
must  be  satisfied,  that  his  effective  force,  was  more  than  three 
times  greater  than  mine,  and  that  he  might  have  brought  to  his 
standard,  more  than  ten  times  my  number,  before  I  could  have 
received  any  assistance.  .  This  will  appear,  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  numbers  which  originally  composed  my  army,  from  the 
losses  by  capture,  by  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battles 
which  had  been  fought,  by  sickness  and  a  variety  of  other  casu- 
alties;  and  likewise  from  the  return  of  the  Adjutant  General 
Major  Jess  up,  and  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Cass-  Being  at 
this  time,  not  only  the  General  of  the  army,  but  the  Governour 
of  the  territory,  and  without  instructions,  as  to  the  course  I 
should  pursue,  all  the  measures  were  entrusted  to  my  discre- 
tion. Being  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  it  be- 
came* my  duty,  if  it  was  possible,  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
would  effect  that  object  My  situation  was  such,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  affording  the  inhabitants  protection,  fur- 
ther than  the  balls  from  the  cannon  in  the  fort  could  be  carried. 
These  inhabitants  were  scattered  over  a  territory  of  several 
hundred  miles.  The  savages  had  invaded  every  part  of  this  ter- 
ritory, and  while  the  contest  lasted,  there  was  nothing  which 
could  restrain  their  barbarity.  The  work  of  desolation  and 
cruelty  had  commenced,  and  nearly  half  my  effective  force  was 
absent,  and  from  the  time  it  had  marched  and  the  orders  it  had 
Received  from  me,  I  had  reason  to  believe  it  was  nearly  fifty 
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miles  distant  from  roe.  With  the  feeble  force  under  my  com~ 
xnand,  I  did  not  believe  there  was  the  most  distant  pros- 
pert  of  success,  in  the  event  of  a  battle ;  and  had  the  forces  at 
Detroit  been  defeated,  the  fate  of  the  detachment  under  Mc  Ar- 
thur and  Cass  would  have  been  inevitable.  From  the  informa- 
tion I  had  received,  with  respect  to  Ger  etal  Brock's  force, 
there  could  have  been  little  hope  indeed  of  victory.  What  was, 
however,  decisive  on  my  mind,  was  my  situation,  even  in  a 
possible  event  of  success  over  his  white  force.  I  should  have 
then  been  without  provisions,  as  will  appear,  by  the  evidence 
contained  in  my  twentieth  number ;  and  I  had  no  means  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  enemy's  navy,  and  opening  my  com- 
munication over  the  lake.  It  would  in  this  case  have  become  a 
war  with  savages,  who  would  have  been  aided  by  all  the  re- 
maining forces  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  navy  on  the  lake.  In 
addition  to  the  savage  force,  which  was  with  General  Brock, 
1  have  produced  evidence  to  show  that  several  thousands  of  this 
description  were  descending  the  lakes  from  the  north  and  from 
the  west  Had  my  army,  however,  not  been  divided,  and  had 
the  detachment  absent  with  McArthur  and  Cass,  equal  to  about 
one  half  my  effective  force,  been  with  me,  or  had  I  received, the 
least  information,  that  it  had  been  in  a  situation  where,  by  any 
possibility,  it  could  have  co-operated,  I  should  have  risked  the 
consequences  of  a  battle;  and  those  officers  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  proving  by  their  deeds  the  valour  which  has 
been  only  manifested  by  their  words. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  existed  after  the  enemy  land- 
ed, and  no  information  having  been  obtained  from  McArthur 
and  Cass,  I  determined  to  send  a  flag  of  truce,  open  a  treaty y 
and  accept  the  best  terms  which  could  be  obtained.  For  this 
purpose,  I  authorized  two  commissioners,  Colonels  Miller  and 
Brush,  to  negotiate  on  the  subject. 
/  By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  protection  and  safety  were  se- 
cured to  the  inhabitants  of  Michigan  in  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty. All  the  militia,  both  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  returned 
immediately  to  their  homes,  and  none  were  retained  as  prison- 
ers, excepting  the  few  regulars,  consisting  then  of  little  over 
two  hundred.  This  measure,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
dictated  in  my  opinion  bv  a  sense  of  duty  and  attended  with 
less  public  calamity  then  any  other  which  could  have  been. 
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adopted,  and  I  was  willing  to  assume,  and  in  my  official  comma-  j 
nication  to  the  government,  took  the  whole  responsibility  of  it  on  / 
myself.    It  required  more  firmness  and  independence  than  any ' 
other  act  of  my  life — it  was  dictated  by  my  best  judgment  and 
a  conscientious  regard  to  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty,  and 
I  now  sincerely  rejoice,  and  there  never  has  been  a  moment  that 
I  have  not  rejoiced,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  suffered,  that  I 
dared  thus  independently  to  do  my  duty.    Had  that  contest 
continued,  every  moment  would  have  been  attended  with  great- 
er disasters,  and  I  availed  of  the  only  measure  in  my  power  to 
put  an  end  to  such  calamities.    In  the  capitulation  I  made  no 
provision  for  myself,  and  was  ordered  to  Montreal  an  uncondi- 
tional prisoner.    A  provision  was  made  for  all  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  militia,  and  they  immediately  returned  to  their 
homes.    Colonel  Cass,  taking  advantage  of  my  situation  after 
the  indulgence  I  had  procured  for  him,  proceeded  directly  to 
"Washington,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  then  presented  an  account  of  the  campaign, 
before  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  have  made  any  communi- 
cation.   This  letter,  written  by  himself,  giving  particular  de- 
tails of  events,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  as  he  was  absent 
when  they  took  place,  was  received  by  the  administration  and 
published  as  an  official  account  in  all  the  newspapers  through- 
out the  United  States.   Search,  fellow  citizens,  the  annals  of 
history,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  such  an  outrage  cannot  be  found  1 
While  I  was  a  prisoner,  my  other  officers,  for  whose  liberation 
I  had  provided  in  the  treaty,  followed  Colonel  Cass  to  Wash- 
ington, and  seeing  the  favours  and  patronage  he  had  received 
by  his  representation,  imitated  his  example,  and  were  not  dis- 
appointed in  their  rewards. 

From  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  the  same  news- 
papers yhich  had  published  Cass's  letter,  were  filled  with  a 
aeries  of  the  most  scandalous  falsehoods  to  excite  your  resent- 
ment against  me,  and  before  I  was  exchange  d,  and  vet  a  prison- 
er, the  plot)  which  is  unfolded  in  my  29th  number  by  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Dearborn,  was  sealed  for 
my  final  destruction.  As  soon  as  General  Dearborn  could  make 
arrangements  for  my  exchange,  I  was  arrested,  capital  charges 
were  preferred  against  me,  and  a  court  martial  was  ordered  to 
assemble  at  Philadelphia  for  my  trial,  of  which  Major  General 
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*\Vade  Hampton  was  appointed  the  President.  In  conformity  to 
the  orders  of  the  President,  I  appeared,  ready  for  my  trial.  But 
without  any  reason  being  assigned,  this  court  martial  was  dis- 
solved in  the  manner  I  have  stated.  I  was  continued  by  the 
administration  a  prisoner  in  arrest  another  year,  that  ample 
time  might  be  afforded  for  selecting  such  a  court  martial,  and 
patronizing  and  promoting  officers,  who,  in  their  testimony 
would  give  opinions  which  would  effect  the  object  of  the  plot, 
which  had  been  formed.  After  thus  remaining  a  prisoner  for 
this  length  of  time,  which  I  believe  is  unexampled  in  military 
history,  and  every  preparation  being  made,  I  was  ordered  to 
>  appear  at  Albany  for  my  trial  the  beginning  of  January,  1814. 
'  At  this  court  martial  I  requested  the  privilege  of  being  heard  by 
counsel.  The  court  dented  me  such  aid.  In  the  progress  of  the 
trial,  the  opinions  of  witnesses  were  admitted  as  evidence  to 
prove  entire  charges  against  me.  The  character  of  these  wit- 
nesses has  been  fully  shewn.  They  were  officers  of  no  mili- 
tary knowledge  or  experience,  and  many  of  them  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  event  of  the  trial,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  the  patronage  and  promotion  they  had  received  imme- 
diately after  my  unfortunate  campaign,  but  previously  to  their 
appearing  to  testify  against  me. 

-The  court  martial  of  which  General  Dearborn  was  President, 
was  selected  the  7th  day  of  November,  1813,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  John  Armstrong  over  the  Department  of  War,  and 
this  court  was  not  dissolved  until  the  last  of  March,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  1814.  Thus  was  established  a  new  military 
precedent,  and  it  must  be  recorded  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  at  a 
most  critical  period  of  the  War,  for  about  four  months,  relin- 
quished his  high  duties  as  commanding  General,  and  performed 
subordinate  duties  on  a  court  martial,  to  which  the  youngest 
General  in  the  army  was  competent.  The  question  will  natu- 
rally arise,  what  motives  could  have  induced  so  unprecedented 
an  arrangement  ?  A  constant  correspondence  was  kept  up  be- 
tween the  court  martial  and  the  secretary  of  "War,  and  direc- 
tions were  given  respecting  the  manner  of  proceeding.  See  Ap- 
pendix to  my  trial,  page  29.  In  some  of  the  public  newspapers, 
it  is  said  I  am  ungrateful  for  the  lenity  which  Mr.  Madison,  the 
President,  has  shown  me.  As  I  never  asked  him  or  the  court 
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martial  for  mercy,  but  only  for  justice,  I  cannot  feel  under  any 
obligations  "to  either.  The  truth  is,  fellow  citizens,  the  admin- 
is!  ration  well  know  your  independent  spirit  and  sense  of  right, 
and  dared  not  execute  that  sentence,  which  injustice  had  pro- 
nounced. The  Secretary  was  the  same  John  Armstrong,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  having  commenced  his  career  at  Newburg, 
in  1783,  and  ended  it  at  Bladensburg,  in  1814  !  The  two 
events  here  alluded  to,  are  well  known,  and  must  make  a  part 
of  the  history  of  our  country.  The  one  will  do  the  highest  cred- 
it to  the  virtue  and  unshaken  patriotism  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  in  resisting  a  most  artful  and  insidious  attempt  to  induca 
them  to  turn  those  arms  against  their  country  which  had  been 
employed  in  acquiring  its  independence.  The  other  must  stand 
as  a  monument  of  disgrace  to  those  to  whom  the  protection  of 
the  country  was  entrusted,  and  particularly  to  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  War,  at  whose  disposal  was  placed 
the  forces  and  means  of  national  safety. 

After  I  received  the  order  to  invade  the  enemy's  territory,  all 
the  operations  were  entrusted  to  my  discretion.  This  discretion 
was  exercised  according  to  my  best  judgment.  The  dictates  of 
duty  alone  influenced  my  conduct.  Had  I  consulted  my  feel- 
ings alone,  and  not  been  guided  by  this  principle,  I  should  have 
pursued  a  very  different  course.  To  perform  what  I  then  be- 
lieved and  now  believe  to  have  been  my  duty,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  into  exercise  more  firmness  and  more  energy,  than  on 
any  other  occasion  during  my  life.  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction 
to  my  enemies,  I  am  now  willing  to  acknowledge,  that  I  dare 
not  do  that  which  my  best  judgment  and  duty  forbid.  Consid- 
erations of  personal  fame,  compared  to  duty,  where  as  a  feather 
in  one  scale  to  a  mountain  in  the  other. 

My  respect,  fellow  citizens,  for  your  discernment  and  judg- 
ment, induces  me  to  leave  the  application  of  the  facts  and  evi- 
dence, contained  in  the  preceding  numbers,  to  your  own  delib- 
erations ;  with  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  candour  which  has 
been  already  manifested, 

I  am, 

With  affection  and  respect, 
Your  fellow  citizen, 
Newton,  July  26/A,  1824..  WILLIAM  HULL. 
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No.  XXXIII. 

A  series  of  papers  published  in  the  "  American  Statesman, V 
6y  the  son  of  Gener  il  Dearborn,  in  defence  of  his  father,  in  an- 
swer to  the  memoirs  I  have  addressed  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  north  western  campaign,  in  1812,  renders  it  a  duty  which  I 
owe  to  myself,  to  you  and  to  truth,  to  make  a  reply.  Filial 
affection  is  justly  ranked  among  the  amiable  virtues,  and  when- 
ever it  is  properly  manifested,  excites  both  esteem  and  admira- 
tion. Under  feelings  properly  tempered,  the  son,  would  have 
reason  to  expect  your  sympathies,  which  would  not  only  have 
been  enlisted,  but  deeply  interested  in  favour  of  the  attempt 
Had  cool,  dispassionate  reason  been  substituted  in  the  place  of 
violent  declamation,  and  candid  inquiry  after  truth  been  evinced, 
instead  of  a  spirit  of  abuse  and  malignity,  he  probably  would 
have  realised  the  feelings  1  have  described. 

It  is  among  the  other  misfortunes  of  my  life,  that  I  have  now 
no  son  on  whom  to  rest  for  support  in  my  declining  years.  In 
the  memorable  battle  of  Bridgewater,  in  1814,  my  only  sob,  in 
his  ardour  to  perform  his  duty,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
company  to  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  sanguinary  field, 
where  he,  fell,  covered  with  wounds  and  surrounded  by  the  prin- 

1  cipal  part  of  his  brave  men,  bleeding  by  his  side.    Alone  and 
unassisted  by  any  thing  but  truth,  and  the  candour  and  patience 
;   you  have  manifested  to  obtain  it,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  both 
father  and  son,  before  the  tribunal  of  my  fellow  citizens  to 

1  which  I  have  made  my  appeal.  The  day  may  arrive,  when  this 
ardent  young  man  will  deeply  regret  the  wanton  and  abusive 
language  with  which  he  has  assailed  me,  and  for  the  present,  I 
am  willing  to  forgive  him  on  account  of  his  laudable  effort  to 
discharge  a  filial  duty. 

My  reply  will  be  confined  principally  to  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, as  stated  in  young  General  Dearborn's  defence  of  his 
father — The  orders  which  General  Dearborn  received,  and  his 
duty  to  have  co-operated  with  my  army — The  armistice  to  which 
he  agreed  with  Sir  George  Prevost  and  General  Brock's  letter 
to  General  Van  Rensalaer  respecting  it— The  forces  under  my 
command  and  those  under  the  command  of  General  Brock— 
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The  testimony  of  Colonel  Snelling  and  others,  and  my  letters 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  appears  from  this  defence,  that 
before.  General  Dearborn  left  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1812, 
a  plan  of  the  anticipated  campaign  against  the  Canadas,  was 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  him,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended, that  one  army  should  advance  upon  Montreal,  by  the 
-way  of  lake  Champlain,  while  three  others  should  enter  upon 
Canada  from  Sackett's  Harbour,  Niagara  and  Detroit — Here 
fellow  citizens,  you  have  for  your  own  information,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  future  historian,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1812. 
Although  I  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  three 
armies,  yet  this  plan  was  never  communicated  to  me  by  the  ad- 
ministration or  by  General  Dearborn,  and  I  received  no  know- 
ledge of  it,  until  I  read  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  af- 
ter the  campaign  ended,  in  which  it  was  partially  stated,  and 
when  it  was  afterwards  more  fully  unfolded  by  the  publication, 
in  defence  of  General  Dearborn.  The  plan  of  the  campaign, 
being  formed  by  General  Dearborn,  he  must  have  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  it,  and  he  being  the  commanding  General  of  our 
armies,  it  became  his  duty  to  make  arrangements  for  its  execu- 
tion, especially  as  the  troops  designed  for  the  formation  of  two 
of  the  armies,  one  at  Niagara  and  the  other  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bour were  under  his  controul  and  subject  to  his  command. 
This  would  have  been  his  duty,  even  without  special  orders  on 
the  subject.  Notwithstanding  this,  young  General  Dearborn 
states  that  his  father  made  no  arrangements  to  form  these  two 
divisions  of  the  army  at  Niagara  and  Sackett's  Harbour,  until 
the  26th  July,  and  assigns  this  reason,—- that  he  hail  not  receiv- 
ed orders  for  the  purpose.  I  believe  you  will  be  satisfied,  as 
he  formed  the  plan  of  this  campaign — was  the  commanding 
General,  and  the  troops  which  were  to  compose  these  divisions 
were  subject  to  his  controul  and  indeed  under  his  command, 
that  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  have  given  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  plan  he  had  designed.  Individuals  without 
military  knowledge  and  experience,  from  common  observation, 
I  think  must  accord  with  the  opinion  I  have  expressed.  Among 
military  men,  I  am  confident  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Whatever  opinion  may  have  been  formed,  I  shall 
now  show  that  he  had  orders  from  the  war  department  on  this 
subject  as  early  as  the  26th  June,  eight  days  after  war  was  de- 
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clarcri,  and  while  my  army  was  labouring  in  the  wilderness  and 

had  received  no  intelligence  of  its  declaration.  The  following 
is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Dearborn, 
<lated 

War  Department,  26/*  June,  1812. 

SIR, — Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  sea-board,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  President,  that  you 
should  repair  to  Albany  and  prepare  the  force  to  be  collected  at 
that  place,  for  actual  service.  It  is  understood,  that  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  full  view  of  the  intentions  of  government,  and  being 
also  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  force  under  your 
command,  you  will  take  your  own  time  and  give  the  necessary 
orders  to  the  officers  on  the  sea-coast 

It  is  altogether  uncertain  at  what  time  General  Hull  may 
deem  it  expedient  to  commence  offensive  operations.  The  pre- 
parations, it  is  presumed  will  be  made,  to  move  in  a  direction 
for  Niagara,  Kingston,  and  Montreal.  On  your  arrival  at  Al- 
bany, you  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  time  required 
to  prepare  the  troops  for  action. 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  Dearborn. 

By  this  letter,  General  Dearborn  was  directed  to  repair  to 
Albany,  and  prepare  the  force  to  be  collected  at  that  place  for 
actual  service.  What  was  the  actual  service  for  which  the  force 
was  to  be  prepared  t  War  against  Great  Britain  had  been  de- 
clared. The  commanding  General  of  our  armies  had  formed  a 
plan  of  the  campaign  which  had  been  approved  by  the  adminis- 
tration. This  plan  was,  that  besides  my  army,  three  others 
were  to  be  formed  to  move  against  the  British  posts  on  the  Nia- 
gara, against  Kingston  and  Montreal — and  by  this  letter  the 
General  was  ordered  to  Albany,  to  prepare  the  force  for  actual 
service.  Is  it  possible  that  General  Dearborn  could  have  mis- 
understood this  language  ?  Could  this  actual  service  have  been 
any  other  service  than  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  the  Gen- 
eral himself  had  planned  ?  It  requires  nothing  more  than  com- 
mon understanding  to  answer  this  question.  The  order  must 
have  been  as  plain  to  him,  as  if  an  order  to  this  effect  had  been 
given — *fc  You  are  commanded  to  order  a  sufficient  force  to  the 
Niagara  and  invade  that  part  of  Upper  Canada  as  soon  as  Gen- 
eral Hull  commences  offensive  operations  from  Detroit.  You 
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are  likewise  commanded  to  order  another  force  to  Stckett 
Harbour  to  keep  in  check  the  troops  at  Kingston  and  privet 
them  from  re-enforcing  the  posts  on  the  Niagara/'  The  Be: 
sentence  of  this  letter  of  the  26th  June,  seems  to  remove  a 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  it  ■ 

General  Dearborn  is  told  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  full  via 
of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and  also  that  he  m  acquaint 
td  with  the  disposition  of  tlie  force  under  hU  command.  Thi 
time  and  manner  of  executing  this  part  of  his  duty  is  then  left 
to  his  discretion.     Had  there  been  a  possibility,  of  doubt  wita 
respect  to  its  true  meaning  and  intention,  the  concluding  para* 
graph  rendered  it  as  plain,  as  though  it  had  been  in  the  words 
I  have  substituted  above.    The  Secretary  tells  him  that  it  is 
uncertain  at  what  time  General  Hull  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
commence  offensive  operations.-— He  then  says,  that  General 
Dearborn's  preparations  will  be  made  to  move  in  a  direction  for 
Niagara,  Kingston,  and  Montreal.    Does  not  this  clearly  and 
distinctly  express  to .  him  t he  intention  of  the  government,  to 
form  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  forces  under  his  command,  one 
for  the  Niagara  and  the  other  for  Sackett's  Harbour,  to  move 
against  Kingston,  agreeably  to  his  own  plan  of  the  campaign  ? 
The  words  of  the  letter  are,  "  The  preparations  it  is  presumed 
will  be  made  to  move  in  a  direction  for  Niagara,  Kingston,  and 
Montreal." 

Thus  you  see,  fellow  citizens,  that  General  Dearborn  was  or* 
dered  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  make  preparations  to  move 
in  a  direction  for  Niagara  and  Kingston  as  early  as  the  26th  of 
June.    I  now  ask  you  what  authority  his  son  had  to  aay,  that 
his  father  had  no  orders  with  respect  to  the  troops  at  Niagara, 
for  the  purpose  of  co  operating  with  me,  or  to  move  in  a  direc- 
tion for  Kingston  and  Montreal  until  the  26th  July,  a  month  af- 
terwards-   Young  General  Dearborn  then  recites  his  father's 
letters,  written  from  Albany,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  he 
obeyed  his  orders. 

One  to  General  Van  Rensselaer,  dated  3d  of  August, 
directing  him  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  me. 

One  to  Governour  Tompkins,  dated  6th  August— requesting 
him  to  order  into  service  two  thousand  six  hundred  of  the  de- 
tached militia  of  the  State :— one  thousand  to  join  the  troops  at 
Niagara eight  hundred  to  join  those  at  Sackett's  Harbaxsr*. 
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&e. — one  of  the  8th  of  August  to  Major  Mullanv,  directing  his 
to  march  to  Niagara  with  recruits  under  his  command.  One  to 
Colonel  Fenwick,  of  the  8th  of  August,  directing  him  to  pro* 
ceed  to  Niagara  with  two  companies  of  infantry  and  there  take 
the  command  of  the  artillery,  &c. 

One  to  Colonel  Macomb  to  prepare  cannon,  &c.  for  Colonel 
Fenwick,  &c. 

One  to  the  Governourtf  Pennsylvania,  dated  August  13th, 
requesting  him  to  order  two  thousand  militia  to  be  marched  to 
Niagara. 

Thus,  fellow  citizens,  you  are  furnished  by  the  son  of  Gener- 
al Dearborn  with  documents,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  his 
father  obeyed  his  orders  and  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  gov- 
ernment. I  have  only,  you  perceive,  referred  to  the  documents. 
They  are  published  in  extenso,  in  the  defence  prepared  by  the 
son,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  "American  Statesman"  29th 
July,  1824.  By  these  documents  it  appears,  that  General  Dear- 
born did  not  commence  giving  orders  and  making  arrangements 
for  forming  an  army  at  Niagara,  until  the  3d  of  August.  His 
orders  were  continued  on  the  6th,  8th,  and  1 3th  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  principal  force  was  ordered  on  the  6th,  8th,  and 
13th.  I  now  ask  you  to  examine  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  26th  of  June,  above  recited,  and  compare  it  with 
the  documents  as  furnished  by  the  son  of  General  Dearborn,  and 
you  will  perceive,  that  it  was  nearly  forty  days  from  the  date 
of  that  letter  before  he  even  gave  orders  for  the  preparations  at 
Niagara,  to  invade  Upper  Canada  and  co-operate  with  me,  and 
a  month  after  I  had  crossed  the  Detroit  river  and  commenced 
offensive  operations.  In  my  memoirs  you  will  find  recited  a 
number  of  other  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General 
Dearborn  from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  time  he  made  the  armis- 
tice, directing  him  to  attack  the  enemy's  posts,  co-operate  with 
my  army  in  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  and  only  make  a 
feint  against  Montreal. 

When,  fellow  citizens,  you  consider  that  this  plan  of  the 
campaign  of  invading  Upper  Canada  from  Detroit,  Niagara,  and 
Sackett's  Harbour,  was  made  by  General  Dearborn  himself  and 
approved  by  the  administration. — That  as  early  as  the  26th  of 
June,  only  eight  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Secretary 
of  War  wrote  to  General  Dearborn,  that  he  should  prepare  the 
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force  for  actual  service,  and  stated  that  it  was  understood,  that 
he  was  possessed  of  a  full  view  of  the  intentions  of  government) 
and  acquainted  until  the  disposition  of  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand ;  and  when  he  perfectly  well  knew  that  I  was  on  my 
march  to  Detroit,  and  was  to  commence  offensive  operations  as 
soon  as  possible  after  my  arrival,  and  that  his  preparations 
would  be  made  to  move  in  a  direction  for  Niagara,  Kingston, 
&c.  I  again  ask  you,  whether  his  remaining  idle  and  inactivef 
and  not  even  having  given  any  orders  for  making  preparations 
at  Niagara,  &c.  for  so  long  a  time,  was  not  a  disobedience  of 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  orders  which  were  given  on  the 
26th  June,  and  from  that  time  continued,  until  he  agreed  to  the 
armistice,  by  which  he  disqualified  himself  from  making  use  of 
the  forces  in  making  diversions  in  the  enemy's  country,  attack- 
ing their  posts,  or  co-operating  with  me  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. 

From  General  Dearborn's  conference  with  Governour  Tomp- 
kins, and  from  his  letter  to  the  Governour  of  Pennsylvania,  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  it  appears  tliat  he  was  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
dent,  to  call  for  as  many  militia  as  he  deemed  necessary,  to 
form  the  armies  at  Niagara  and  Sackett's  Harbour,  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Upper  Canada;  and  it  is  well  known,  being  the  com- 
manding General,  all  the  regular  troops  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States  were  at  his  disposal,  and  subject  to  his  com- 
mand. 

In  cases  where  General  Dearborn's  orders  were  discretiona- 
ry, he  would  be  governed  by  his  own  judgment,  and  was  only 
responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exercised.  Admit- 
ting he  had  been  vested  with  discretionary  powers  altogether,  I 
believe  you  must  be  satisfied,  that  under  the  circumstances 
which  existed,  nothing  could  have  justified  his  delay  and  neglect 
in  giving  orders  for  the  execution  for  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
which  had  been  planned  by  himself.  Hut  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
and  ample  proof  has  been  exhibited,  both  in  my  memoirs,  and 
in  this  reply,  that  as  early  as  the  26th  of  June,  and  at  different 
times,  to  the  period  wnen  he  agreed  to  act  only  on  the  defen- 
sive, he  was  ordered  to  prepare  an  army  at  Niagara  to  co-oper- 
ate with  me,  as  also  at  the  other  posts  for  the  conquest  of  Up- 
per Canada. 
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1  think  with  propriety,  fellow  citizens,  I  may  now  ask  yoMj 
'who  has  made  the  rash  and  unfounded  declaration*  which  this 
son  of  General  Dearborn  has  with  so  much  malignity  imputed 
to  me  ?  All  his  sensibilities  appear  to  have  been  excited,  and 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  called  into  exercise  with  a  desire  to 
make  you  believe  that  his  father  had  no  connexion  with  the  two 
armies>  which  by  his  own  plan  were  to  be  formed,  to  co-operate 
with  mine  in  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  until  the  26th  of 
July.   The  investigation  I  am  now  considering,  is  highly  im- 
portant, both  as  it  respects  myself  and  General  Dearborn.  If 
it  can  be  shewn  that  neither  from  his  rank  nor  the  instructions 
he  received,  it  became  his  duty  to  have  given  orders  for  the 
formation  of  the  two  armies  which  were  to  co-operate  with 
mine  and  for  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  below,  until  the 
26th  July,  and  that  after  that  period  he  made  use  of  all  the 
means  with  which  the  administration  had  furnished  him,  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  I  will  very  cheerfully  say,  I 
have  accused  him  wrongfully,  and  will  make  any  acknowledg- 
ments which  the  propriety  of  the  case  and  justice  to  him  may 
require.   At  present,  however,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  not, 
and  I  continue  the  same  accusation  against  him,  that  it  was  hit 
duty,  under  his  commission  and  the  orders  of  the  26th  of  June, 
to  have  made  those  preparations,  which  it  fully  appears  he  ne- 
glected to  do. — Again,  fellow  citizens,  I  ask  you  attentively  to 
read  this  letter  of  the  26th  June  aad  compare  it  at  the  same 
time  with  the  plan  of  the  campaign  which  has  been  published  bj 
the  son  of  General  Dearborn  and  of  which  his  father  had  a  most 
perfect  knowledge,  as  he  formed  it  himself.     When  you  have 
done  this,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  your  inquiry. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  justice  seems  to  re- 
quire, that  this  subject  should  be  considered*  I  will  here  state 
some  principles  and  facts,  in  which  there  will  be  no  disagree- 
ment Those  entrusted  with  the  government  of  a  nation  uever 
ought  to  declare  war,  until  suitable  preparations  are  made.  Al- 
though in  time  of  peace,  a  nation  ought  to  be  prepared,  at  least 
for  defensive  war,  yet  whether  prepared  or  not,  when  war  is 
declared  against  it,  the  event  must  be  met  For  the  declaration 
of  war  however,  without  suitable  preparation,  there  can  be  no 
excuse.  If  General  Dearborn  can  show  that  the  war  of  1812 
against  Great  Britain,  was  declared  without  suitable  prepare- 
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fcion,  or  that  for  want  of  orders,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  make  the 
preparations  for  co-operation  in  Upper  Canada,  or  for  the  want 
of  means,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  such  preparations,  in 
either  of  those  cases,  the  blame  must  rest  on  the  administration. 
This  must  be  obvious,  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  adminis- 
tration, who  had  recommended  the  declaration  of  war  and  had 
adopted  a  plan  of  operations,  to  have  given  timely  orders  and 
to  have  furnished  the  necessary  means  for  making  such  prepar- 
tions.  Certainly  the  fault  could  not  have  rested  on  me,  be- 
cause, by  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  formed  as  has  before  been 
described,  three  armies  were  to  be  provided  for  the  invasion  of 
Upper  Canada  and  none  but  mine  was  ever  brought  into  opera- 
tion. If  my  army  were  sufficient  for  this  object,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  fault  in  the  administration,  to  order  three  armies, 
when  three  times  the  expense  would  be  incurred.  My  object 
is  to  show,  that  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  roe.  No  one  will  believe  it  was  in  my  power  to  con- 
quer, with  one  army,  a  country  for  which  the  administration 
had  assigned  three.  It  was  then  either  the  fault  of  the  adminis- 
tration or  of  General  Dearborn.  Believing  I  shall  satisfy  you 
that  I  faithfully  did  my  duty,  it  is  not  material  to  me,  whether 
the  fault  rests  on  General  Dearborn  or  on  the  administra- 
tion. 

Had  this  defence  of  young  General  Dearborn  rested  on  the 
ground,  that  war  was  declared  without  suitable  preparation—or 
on  the  neglect  of  the  administration,  in  not  communicating 
timely  instructions  to  his  father,  or  had  it  been  shewn  that  ne- 
cessary means  were  not  furnished,  it  is  possible  the  effort  which 
has  been  made  to  shield  General  Dearborn,  would  have  been 
crowned  with  more  success.    With  a  chivalrous  spirit  the 
young  General  has  adventured  into  the  field  and  has  not  only 
become  the  advocate  of  his  father  but  of  the  administration.  It 
is  well  known,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  author  of  this  defence 
received  and  has  enjoyed  for  more  than  twelve  years,  one  of  the 
roost  lucrative  offices  in  its  gift,  the  salary  and  emoluments 
from  which  during  that  time,  cannot  have  been  much  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.     A  desire  to  retain  so  valuable 
an  office,  or  if  he  pleases,  gratitude  to  his  benefactors,  must 
have  produced  a  severe  and  conflicting  struggle,  with  the  dis- 
charge of  filiai  duty.    As  a  large  portion  of  this  defence  ooji- 
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gists  of  a  republication  of  my  trial,  and  as  he  has  studiously  in- 
troduced the  names  of  the  members  of  the  court  martial,  it  must 
be  evident  that  he  does  not  consider  that  you  have  any  right  to 
examine  for  yourselves  the  proceedings  of  that  trial,  but  that 
the  sentence  of  the  court  martial  ought  to  be  considered  as  final. 
Had  thi«  not  been  the  case,  his  defence  would  have  been  addres- 
sed to  the  same  tribunal  to  which  I  appealed.   The  difficulty  was, 
he  well  knew,  that  you  would  not  be  willing  to  appoint  Genera! 
Dearborn,  President  of  that  tribunal,  on  which  you  are  to  sit  in 
judgment    He  was  doubtless  also  influenced  by  similar  motives 
to  those  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  his 
father,  which  is  recited  in  the  29th  number  of  my  memoirs, 
where,  in  his  very  emphatic  language  lie  says,  that  "so  long  as 
you  (that  is  General  Dearborn)  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  clamours  of  the  discontented  should  not  be  re- 
garded." 

In  my  next  number  1  shall  reply  to  young  General  Dearborn, 
on  the  subject  of  the  armistice. 


No.  XXXIV, 

It  is  stated  in  the  defence  of  General  Dearborn,  that  no  troops 
or  military  supplies  were  sent  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Maiden,  dur- 
ing the  temporary  armistice — That  General  Brock  had  no 
knowledge  of  it,  until  he  returned  to  Fort  George,  and  that  so 
far  from  neglecting  the  situation  of  General  Hull,  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  by  General  Dearborn,  to  render  the  arrange- 
ment, not  only  not  injurious,  but  advantageous  to  him.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  present  to  you,  a  certified  copy  of  the  Armis- 
tice, entered  into  on  the  8th  of  August  by  General  Dearborn  on 
one  part,  and  by  Sir  George  Prevost  on  the  other.  The  son  of 
General  Dearborn  says,  it  was  entered  into  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust—but I  find  he  has  published  a  letter  from  General  Van 
Rensselaer  to  General  Dearborn,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  General  Dearborn's  letter  of  the  8th  of  August,  e n* 
closing  the  very  agreement  for  an  armistice.   The  letter  re- 
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f erred  to,  is  published  by  young  General  Dearborn  in  the  "  A- 
merican  Statesman"  of  the  29th  of  July,  1824.  This  proves 
that  it  was  made  at  least  as  early  as  the  8th  of  August.  I  re- 
ally hoped  he  would  have  published  a  copy  of  it,  in  his  defence 
of  his  father.  I  have  applied  to  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
"War,  and  likewise  of  State,  and  the  original  cannot  be  found  on 
record  or  on  file  in  either  of  those  offices.  I  likewise  applied  to 
Governor  Eustis,  who  was  Secretary  of  War  at  that  time* 
who  declared  that  it  was  received  at  the  War  Office  and  placed 
on  the  file  or  recorded.  Who  has  taken  it  from  the  office,  I 
kuow  not.  The  son  of  General  Dearborn  has  however  publish- 
ed two  letters  explanatory  of  it,  one  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  one  to  me,  for  which  I  ought  to  express  my  obligations  to 
him,  as  the  information  they  contain,  will  be  highly  useful  in 
the  investigation  of  the  subject.  When  I  wrote  my  memoirs,  I 
only  had  the  explanation  of  it,  as  contained  in  a  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  me,  and  likewise  in  another  letter  from  the 
Secretary  to  General  Dearborn.  I  will  now  copy  both  of  the 
letters  which  the  son  has  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish,  and  I  should 
have  been  under  greater  obligations,  if  he  had  furnished  an  au- 
thenticated copy  of  the  original  instrument  itself.  Were  we 
possessed  of  it,  the  true  interest  and  meaning  of  the  armistice 
might  be  better  understood.  The  letters  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
low. 

Letter  from  General  Dearborn  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  temporary  armistice. 

"Head  Quarters,  Greenbush,  Aug.  9M,  1812. 

SIR,— Colonel  Baynes,  Adjutant  General  *>f  the  British  army 
in  Canada,  has  this  day  arrived  at  this  place,  in  the  character 
of  a  Flag  of  Truce,  with  despatches  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, through  Mr.  Foster,*  which  1  have  enclosed  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Colonel  Baynes  was  likewise  the  bearer  of  despatches 
from  Sir  George  Prevost,  which  is  herewith  enclosed.  Although 
I  do  not  consider  myself  authorized  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of 
arms,  i  concluded  that  I  might  with  perfect  safety,  agree  that 
our  troops  should  act  merely  on  the  defensive,  until  I  could  re- 
ceive directions  from  my  government ;  but  as  I  could  not  ia- 

•  Late  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  then  at  Halifax. 
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elude  General  Hull  in  such  an  arrangement,  he  having  received 
his  orders  directly  from  the  department  of  war,  I  agreed  to 
write  to  him,  and  state  the  proposition  made  to  me,  and  have 
proposed,  his  confining  himself  to  defensive  measures*,  if  his 
orders,  and  the  circumstances  of  affairs  with  him,  would  justify 
it  Colonel  Baynes  has  written  similar  orders  to  the  British 
officers  in  Upper  Canada,  and  I  have  forwarded  them,  to  our 
commanders  of  posts,  to  be  by  them  transmitted  to  the  British 
commanders. 

I  consider  the  agreement  as  favourable  at  this  period,  for  we 
could  not  act  offensively,  except  at  Detroit,  for  some  time,  and 
there  it  will  not  probably  have  any  effect  on  General  Hull  or 
his  movements,  and  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to  act  offensively 
in  this  quarter,  before  you  will  have  time  to  give  me  orders  for 
continuing  on  the  defensive  or  act  otherwise. 

We  shall  lose  no  time,  or  advantage,  by  the  agreement,  but 
rather  gain  time  without  any  risk.  It  is  mutually  understood, 
that  all  preparatory  measures  may  proceed,  and  that  no  obstruc- 
tions are  to  be  attempted,  on  either  side,  to  the  passage  of 
stores,  to  the  frontier  posts  ;  but  if  General  Hull  should  not 
think  it  advisable  to  confine  himself  to  mere  defensive  opera- 
tions, the  passage  of  military  stores  to  Detroit,  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  embraced  in  the  agreement  last  noticed. 

Co!.  Baynes  informs  me,  that  a  party  of  British  troops  and 
Indians,  had  taken  possession  of  Michilimackanack,  and  that 
our  garrison  were  prisoners.  I  made  no  particular  inquiry  as 
to  the  circumstances,  as  I  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  fact. 
I  have  no  expectation  that  the  government  will  consent  to  ft 
cessation  of  hostilities,  on  the  strength  of  the  communication 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Foster ;  but  all  circumstances  considered,  it 
may  be  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion,  until  we  are  betr 
ter  prepared  for  acting  with  effect ;  at  all  events,  we  can  lose 
nothing  by  the  arrangement,  I  have  consented  to,  it  being  ex- 
plicitly understood,  that  my  government  will  not  be  under  any 
obligation  to  agree  to  it,  unless  the  despatches  from  the  British 
government  should  be  such,  as  to  induce  the  President  to  pro- 
pose an  armistice,  as  preparatory  for  negotiations  for  peace.  I 
informed  Colonel  Baynes,  that  our  government  would  readily 
meet  any  such  overture  from  Great  Britain,  as  clearly  indicat- 
ed a  disposition  for  making  peace  on  satisfactory  terms ;  but  af- 
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ter  what  had  occurred,  in  relation  to  the  adjustment  with  Iilr- 
Erskine,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  other  than  the  most 
explicit  and  authentic  directions  to  their  agent  in  this  country, 
would  produce  any  change  in  our  measures.  It  is  evident  that 
a  war  with  the  United  States  is  very  unpopular  in  Canada.-— 
Colonel  Baynes  arrived  at  x>ur  frontier  post,  at  Plattsburg,  and 
was  conducted  to  this  place  by  Major  Clark,  an  officer  in  the 
detached  militia  of  this  State,  he  returned  this  day  with  the  same 
officer. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

H.  DEARBORN."  , 

Letter  from  General  Dearborn  to  General  Hull,  announcing  the 

temporary  armistice. 

"Head  Quarters,  Greenbueh,  Aug.  9th,  1812. 

* 

SIR,— Having  received  from  Sir  George  Prevost,  Governour 
General,  and  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  despatches  from  the  British  government,  said  to 
be  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  Washing- 
ton, and  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Prevost  to  me,  by  his  Adju- 
tant General,  Colonel  Baynes,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties on  the  frontiers ;  I  have  so  far  agreed  to  his  proposals  as  to 
consent  that  no  offensive  operations  shall  be  attempted  on  our 
part,  until  I  have  received  further  instructions  from  our  govern- 
ment ;  but  as  you  received  your  orders  directly  from  the  de- 
partment of  war,  I  could  not  agree  to  extend  the  principle  to 
your  command,  but  I  agreed  to  write  to  you,  and  state  the  gen- 
oral  facts ;  and  propose  to  you,  a  concurrence  in  the  measures, 
if  your  orders  and  situation  would  admit  of  it;  of  course  you 
will  act  in  conformity  with  what  ha3  been  agreed  upon,  in  re- 
spect to  the  other  posts  on  the  frontiers,  if  not  incompatable 
with  your  orders,  or  the  arrangements  made  under  them,  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  letter  reaches  you.  Any  pre- 
parations for  offensive  operations  may  be  continued,  and  when 
it  is  agreed  to  suspend  any  offensive  operations  no  obstacles 
are  to  be  opposed  to  the  transportation  of  military  stores.  In 
all  cases  where  offensive  operations  cease,  by  virtue  of  the  afore- 
mentioned agreement,  four  entire  days  are  to  be  allowed,  after 
either  party  shall  revoke  their  orders,  before  any  offensive  oper- 
ations shall  commence.   A  letter  from  Colonel  Baynes,  to  tlfe 
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commanding  officer  at  Amherstburg,  has  been  forwarded  by  me 
to  the  commanding  officer  at  Niagara,  to  be  by  him  transmitted 
to  Detroit  The  removal  of  any  troops  from  Niagara  to  De- 
troit, while  the  present  agreement  continues,  would  be  impro- 
per, and  incompatible  with  the  true  interest  of  the  agreement 
I  have  made  no  arrangement  that  should  have  any  eifect  upon 
your  command  contrary -to  your  own  judgment 

I  am,  &c. 

H.  DEARBORN." 

The  publication  of  the  letter  above  recited  addressed  to  me, 
is  the  first  knowledge  I  ever  had  of  it    It  never  was  received 
by  me. — Without  any  other  feeling  than  a  desire  for  truth,  I 
will  examine  these  letters  with  all  due  caution,  and  give  them 
no  other  construction,  than  such  as  is  obviously  to  be  inferred 
from  the  language  with  which  they  are  clothed.    Here  is  pre- 
sented by  the  son  of  General  Dearborn,  his  father's  own  letters, 
explanatory  of  his  temporary  armistice,  as  it  is  called  by  him.  He 
does  not  present  the  agreement  itself,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  conjecture.  If  it  were  as  favourable  to  his  father, 
as  the  explanation  given  of  it  in  these  letters,  I  am  sure  you  will 
believe  it  would  not  have  been  withheld.   I  will  now  consider, 
what  it  appears  to  have  been  by  these  letters.   Colonel  Baynes, 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  British  army,  came  to  General 
Dearborn's  head  quarters,  with  a  proposition  from  Sir  George 
Prevost   The  General  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  "although  I  do  not  consider  myself  authorized  to  agree  to 
a  cessation  of  arms,  I  concluded  I  might  with  perfect  safety 
agree,  that  our  troops  should  act  merely  on  the  defensive." — * 
These  are  the  very  words  he  makes  use  of    There  is  not  one 
word  in  his  letter  to  the  government,  by  which  it  can  even  be  in- 
ferred, that  there  was  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Adjutant  General,  that  the  British  troops  opposite  to  ours,  should 
likewise  act  only  on  the  defensive.    General  Brock,  with  all  the 
forces  of  Upper  Canada,  was  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  march  of- 
fensively against  the  forces  I  commanded.   General  Dearborn 
agreed  to  write  to  me,  that  I  might  act  on  the  defensive  only,  if 
I  thought  proper.    And  it  seems  to  have  been  virtually  under- 
stood, that  the  British  commander.  General  Brock,  oiigh'  Jso 
act  only  on  the  defensive,  if  he  thought  proper.    These  discre- 
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nv«**^  *ppetr  to  have  been  vested  both  in  General 

myself  without  an y  special  authority,  either  from  the 
It-rrok  Adjutant  General  or  from  General  Dearborn.     Thus  it 
s**m*»  by  General  Dearborn's  awn  letters,  that  General  Brock 
%a*  at  liberty  to  march  all  the  forces  of  Upper  Canada,  and  in- 
vaoV  our  country,  by  his  attack  on  me,  while  General  Dearborn 
became  pledged,  by  his  armistice,  to  confine  himself  to  his 
post  where  he  was  then  situated,  and  could  not  cross  the  Nia- 
gara river,  to  take  possession  of  fort  Erie  or  fort  George,  al 
though  they  were  left  in  a  perfectly  defenceless  condition,  with- 
out violating  his  own  agreement.   It  must  be  seen,  that  so  long 
as  we  are  deprived  of  the  original  agreement  for  this  temporary 
armistice,  that  I  have  no  other  mode  of  explaining  h,  than  by 
the  information  which  General  Dearborn  has  given  in  his  letters 
explanatory  of  it    If  it  contains  any  thing  more  or  any  thing 
different  from  what  has  been  or  may  be  explained,  let  a  copy  of 
the  original  instrument  be  produced.    General  Dearborn  in  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  says,  *«  that  he  did  not  consider 
himself  authorized  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,"  and  in 
another  part  of  his  letter  he  says,  "that  he  has  no  expectation 
that  his  government  will  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
on  the  strength  of  the  communications  which  he  had  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject"    But  nevertheless,  he 
agreed  to  act  only  on  the  defensive. 

As  it  does  not  appear  by  the  above  letters,  to  have  been  stip- 
ulated, that  the  British  were  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  I  ask 
whether  such  a  construction  can  be  inferred  from  the  terms 
contained  in  those  letters  P  According  to  the  common  meaning 
and  acceptation  of  language,  it  cannot  It  is  proper  to  construe 
this  instrument,  as  it  actually  was,  and  not  as  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

In  the  letter  which  he  says  he  wrote  to  me,  he  gives  the  same 
account,  thai  he  had  agreed  to  act  only  on  the  defensive*  which 
is  contained  in  the  one  to  the  Secretary  of  War.    He  further 
says  in  his  letter  to  me,  that  "  the  removal  of  any  troops  from 
Niagaia  to  Detroit  while  the  agreement  continued,  wonld  be 
improper  and  incompatible  with  the  true  intent  of  the  agree- 
ment "    This  is  his  own  construction,  but  there  is  nothing  con- 
tained in  the  letters  referred  to,  as  far  as  I  can  comprehend 
them,  which  will  justify  such  a  construction.   It  is  certain)  Sir 
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George  Prevost  did  not  put  this  construction  to  the  agreement,  for 
it  appears  by  General  Dearborn's  letter  to  General  Van  Rensse- 
laer, dated  twelve  days  after  it  wat»  made,  and  while  it  was  in 
foil  force,  that  he  refers  te  detachments  which  had  been  sent 
from  Niagara  to  Detroit,  and  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  or- 
dered to  prepare,  to  take  advantage  of  their  reduced  posts,  soon 
as  there  should  be  orders  to  act  offensively.  And  no  evidence 
lias  been  offered,  to  show,  that  this  removal  of  the  troops  from 
Niagara  to  Detroit,  was  ever  complained  of  by  General  Dear- 
born, as  a  violation  of  the  armistice. 

This  then  was  the  temporary  armistice,  which  General  Dear- 
born agreed  to,  as  appears  by  his  own  letters,  and  although  not 
authorized  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  and  having  stated  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that 44  he  had  no  expectation  that  the  govern* 
ment  would  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  on  the  strength 
of  the  communication  forwarded  by  Mr.  Poster/'  yet  he  did 
agree  that  his  troops  should  act  only  on  the  defeusive,  regard- 
less of  my  situation,  and  leaving  me  to  be  exposed  to  the  united 
forces  from  Niagara  and  at  Maiden. 

Was  it  possible  for  him  to  have  made  an  arrangement  more 
fatal  to  me  ?  How  long  did  this  temporary  armistice  continue  P 
— A  letter  from  General  Van  Rensselaer,  dated  at  Lewistown, 
to  General  Dearborn,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  General  Dear- 
born's letter  of  the  8th  of  August,  enclosing  the  armistice,  so 
that  it  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  8th  of  August.  This  let- 
ter is  published  by  the  son  of  General  Dearborn.  Ry  a  letter 
which  he  has  also  published  in  the  same  paper,  from  General 
Brock  to  General  Van  Rensselaer,  dated  the  25th  August,  1819, 
— General  Van  Rensselaer  is  informed,  that  General  Brock  dis- 
patched an  express  to  Amherstburg,  the  day  before,  giving  infor- 
mation of  the  armistice.  By  this  letter  it  appears,  that  the  ar- 
mistice must  have  been  in  operation,  at  least  from  the  8th  to  the 
25th  of  August,  when  if  we  suppose  the  armistice  to  have  end- 
ed, which  was  not  the  case,  however,  and  four  days  being  al- 
lowed thereafter,  for  notice  to  have  been  given  of  its  termina- 
tion, the  period  of  its  operation  would  then  have  amounted  to 
twenty-one  days.  During  all  this  period,  General  Brock  had  it 
in  his  power,  with  all  his  forces  of  every  description,  to  come 
against  me,  while  the  whole  American  forces  on  the  Niagara 
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river,  were  confined  to  our  territory,  under  the  armistice  oT 
their  commanding  General. 

In  answer  to  young  Gen.  Dearborn's  round  assertion,  that 
at  this  time,  no  troops  left  Niagra  for  Maiden,  I  will  recite  the 
letter  of  his  Father  to  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  dated  the  20th  of 
August.  It  is  in  these  words — *'  as  it  is  believed  a  detachment 
has  been  made  from  the  British  force  at  Niagra,  to  re-enforce  the 
garrison  at  Maiden,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  as  well  prepared  as 
possible,  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  force  in  your  front,  as 
soon  as  there  shall  be  orders  to  act  offensively." — In  his  let- 
ter likewise  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  7th  of  August,  Gen- 
eral Dearborn  states  the  movement  of  the  British  troops  from 
Niagara  to  Detroit.  This  was  one  day  only,  before  he  agreed 
to  the  armistice,  in  anticipation  of  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
this  detachment  of  the  British,  took  advantage  of  the  contem- 
plated temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  testimony  the 
young  General  Dearborn  has  furnished,  as  will  be  found,  by  re- 
ference to  the  defence  of  his  father  and  expressed,  in  a  letter  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  of  so  much  as  relates  to  that  part 
of  the  subject 

Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"Head  Quartern,  Greenbush^  August  7,  1812. 

SIR, — I  have  been  honoured  with  your  letters  of  the  26th, 
27th'  and  29th  ult.  and  of  1st  and  5th  inst  I  have  been  making 
arrangements  with  Governour  Tompkins  for  having  re-enforce- 
ments sent  to  Niagara,  Ogdensburg  and  Plat  tabu rg.  I  trust 
they  will  be  moved  soon  ;  but  too  late,  I  fear,  to  make  the  di- 
version in  favour  of  General  Hull,  which  is  so  desirable. 

*'  I  have  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fenwick,  with  two  com- 
panies of  Simond's  regiment,  two  18,  and  two  12  pounders, 
to  move  up  the  Mohawk  to  Utica,  where  the  roads  part,  which 
lead  to  Niagara  and  Sackett's  Harbour. 

M  I  shall  order  a  detachment  of  light  artillery,  and  the  infan- 
try, with  the  heavy  pieces,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  intrench- 
ing tools,  and  other  articles,  to  proceed  to  Niagara. — The  whole, 
except  the  light  artillery,  will  go  by  water  from  fort  Schuyler. 
I  wrote  to  the  commanding  officers  at  Niagara  and  Sackett's 
^ arbour,  confidentially,  to  let  it  be  known  they  had  received 
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intelligence*  that  large  re-enforcements  of  regulars  and  militia 
were  on  their  march  to  join  them  :  1  enclosed  a  letter  to  each  of 
them  to  that  effect  It  is  said,  that  a  detachment  has  been  sent 
from  Nigara,  by  land,  to  Detroit;  if  so,  1  should  presume,  be- 
fore they  can  march  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  General  Hull 
wijl  receive  notice  of  their  approach,  and  in  season  to  cut  them 
off  before  they  reach  fort  Maiden." 

Here  then  we  have  the  testimony  of  General  Dearborn  him- 
self, that  on  the  7th  of  August,  a  detachment  of  British  troops 
had  marched  from  Niagara  to  re-enforce  the  troops  at  Maiden  ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  August,  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  inform- 
ed, that  a  detachment  had  marched  from  the  same  place.* 
Either  then  there  were  two  detachments  of  the  British  which 
moved  forward  to  Detroit,  as  referred  to  by  General  Dearborn 
on  the  7th  August  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  afterwards  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month  in  his  letter  to  General  Van  Rensse- 
laer, a  more  minute  account  of  which,  giving  the  amount  of  the 
force  of  one  detachment,  is  given  by  the  above  letter  of  Colonel 
Cass,  or  General  Dearborn  was  criminally  negligent,  in  suffer- 
ing thirteen  days  to  elapse,  between  the  7th  and  20th  August, 
before  he  communicated  to  General  Van  Rensselaer,  informa- 
tion of  so  much  importance.  The  young  General  may  have  his 
choice  of  the  alternatives,  in  making  out  the  defence  of  his 
father. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  must  be  irresistible  on 
this  subject.  Sir  George  Prevost  was  the  commanding  General 
of  both  the  Canadas.  General  Brock  was  acting  governour,  and 
commanded  the  troops  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Prevost.  At  this  time  I  had  invaded 
Upper  Canada  from  Detroit.  No  invasion  was  made  from  any 
other  quarter.   It  was  of  great  importance,  to  re-enforce  the 

*  In  addition  to  the  lettets  of  Geaertl  Dearborn  which  bate  been  cited,  it  fur- 
ther appears  by  Colonel  Caw'  letter  to  the  government,  dated  10th  September, 
1812,  which  has  been  published  in  General  Dearborn's  defence,  that  the  enemy 
at  Maiden,  about  the  10th  August,  after  the  armistice  was  entered  into,  re- 
ceivrd  a  re-enforcement  from  the  same  place.  His  words  are  "  about  the  10th 
August,  the  enemy  received  a  re-en  fore  eraent  of  about  four  hundred  men." 

It  appears  evident,  from  this  ntatemcnt  of  Colonel  Cass,  that  the  force  of  lour 
hundred  men,  which  ai  rived  on  the  10th  August,  must  have  been  an  extra  force , 
besides  that  of  Geuejil  Brock,  which  did  not  reach  Maiden,  until  the  14th  <^ 
the  same  months 
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troops  at  Maiden,  to  repel  this  invasion.  Troops  could  not  5c 
removed  with  safety  to  the  British  posts  below,  while  our  troops 
at  Niagara,  had  a  right  to  act  offensively. 

I  now  ask  you,  whether  yon  do  not  believe  that  this  plan  was 
concerted  by  Sir  George  Prevost,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling General  Brock  to  carry  his  troops  to  re -en  force  the  troops 
at  Maiden  P  And  whether  you  do  not  believe,  as  soon  as  the 
plan  was  conceived  and  Sir  George  Prevost  had.  determined  to 
send  his  proposals  to  General  Dearborn,  that  he  immediately 
gave  General  Brock  ic.formj'ion,  that  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
would  probably  take  place  at  Niagara,  and  that  he  might  with 
safety  to  those  posts,  march  his  troops  to  Maiden,  which  it  ap- 
pears by  the  two  letters  above  recited  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  to  General  Van  Rensselaer,  he  actually  did. 

The  facts  thus  proved  by  the  letters  of  General  Dearborn  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  General  Van  Rensselaer,  shewing 
thai  detachment  had  moved  from  Niagara  for  Maiden,  and  the 
commentaries  which  have  been  and  will  now  be  made  on  them, 
will  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  letter  of  General 
Brock,  which  has  been  published  by  young  General  Dearborn. 
General  Brock  had  carried  his  re-enforcements  to  Maiden,  and 
during  the  existence  of  the  armistice,  was  engaged  in  offensive 
operations.  When  he  wrote  his  letter  of  the  25th  August  to 
General  Van  Rensselaer,  disavowing  any  knowledge  of  the  ar- 
mistice, at  the  time  of  his  attack  on  Detroit  he  had  then  return- 
ed with  his  re-enforcements  to  fort  George.  It  is  true,  the  des- 
patches from  the  British  Adjutant  General,  communicating 
official  intelligence  of  the  armistice,  and  which  General  Dearborn 
had  undertaken  to  transmit  to  the  British  commanding  officer  at 
Niagara  and  to  myself  may  not  have  been  received  by  General 
Brock,  as  he  states,  previously  to  the  25th  of  August.  But  I 
would  ask  how  it  happens  that  this  official  intelligence  of  the 
armistice  was  not  received  by  General  Brock,  before  the  &5th 
August,  seventeen  days  after  it  was  agreed  upon  ?  And  what 
became  of  the  despatches,  which  it  is  stated  General  Dear- 
born had  transmitted  to  me,  and  which  I  declare  I  had  never 
received. 

In  a  letter  from  General  Dearborn  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
of  the  7th  of  August,  he  says,  "I  have  been  making  arrange- 
ments with  Governour  Tompkins  for  having  re -enforcements 
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sent  to  Niagara,  Ogdensburg,  and  Plattsburg,  I  trust  they  will 
move  soon,  but  too  late,  1  fear,  to  make  the  diversions  in  favour 
of  General  Hull  which  is  so  desirable."  In  the  same  letter  of 
the  7th  of  August,  he  informs  the  Secretary  "that  a  detachment 
had  been  sent  from  Niagara  to  Detroit."  What  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  General  Dearborn  to  express  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  his  fears  that  the  re-enforcements  he  had  or- 
dered from  the  State  of  New  York  would  be  too  late  to  make 
diversions  in  favour  of  General  Hull  ?  Although  he  says  these 
re-enforcements  would  move  soon,  yet  he  says  he  fears  they 
would  be  too  late.  Does  he  not  himself  in  this  very  letter  give 
the  reason  why  it  would  be  too  late  for  these  re-enforcements 
to  co-operate  with  me?  viz.  "that  a  detachment  of  the  British 
had  been  sent  from  Niagara  to  Detroit."  With  the  knowledge 
before  him  of  the  movement  of  this  detachment,  I  think  I  may 
then  ask,  what  possible  reason  could  have  induced  him  on  the 
very  next  day  to  have  paralyzed  his  own  troops  on  the  Niagara, 
by  pledging  himself  that  they  should  act  only  on  the  defensive? 
As  soon  as  this  temporary  armistice  was  made,  on  the  8th  Aug- 
gust,  the  British  Adjutant  General  delivered  a  copy  of  it  to 
General  Dearborn  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  General  Brock  or  the 
commanding  officer  at  fort  George,  to  be  transmitted  by  him,  as 
he  had  undertaken  to  have  it  sent  Permit  roe  again  to  ask, 
what  could  have  induced  him  to  have  adopted  a  measure,  which 
he  himself  says  he  was  not  authorized  to  agree  to,  and  which 
he  believed  the  government  would  not  approve  ?  If  he  should 
say  his  object  was  my  relief,  I  must  request  you,  fellow  citizens, 
now  to  consider  the  measures  he  adopted  to  afford  that  relief. 
All  the  letters  containing  this  important  information,  were  en- 
trusted to  General  Dearborn  to  be  communicated.  He  was  the 
commanding  General  of  our  armies  and  must  have  known  how 
materially  this  important  measure  would  effect  mv  army,  and 
having  entered  into  it  himself,  it  evidently  became  his  duty  to 
have  taken  the  most  effectual  means  regardless  of  every  ex- 
pense, to  have  made  this  communication  to  me  with  the  greatest 
possible  expedition. 

The  distance  from  Albany  to  the  Niagara  river,  is  about  three 
hundred  miles  and  thence  to  Detroit  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  more.  It  appears  then  that  I  was  about  five  hund- 
red and  fifty  miles  from  Albany,  where  General  Dearborn 
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was  situated  at  the  date  of  the  armistice,  and  that  General 
Brock  was  on  his  way  to  Maiden.  Intelligence  of  this  armis-' 
tice  might  have  reached  me  in  five  days  after  it  was  agreed 
on,  by  an  express,  travelling  less  than  five  miles  an  hour, 
this  been  done,  1  should  have  received  the  armistice  three  daj 
before  the  16th  August,  the  day  that  General  Brock  ini 
our  territory.  By  the  measures  adopted  by  General 
to  have  these  important  despatches  conveyed,  it  will  be  seen 
reference  to  General  Van  Rensselaer's  letter  to  General  Dear^ 
born,  as  before  recited,  that  he  did  not  receive  them  until  the 
17th  of  August  being  nine  days  in  travelling  three  hundred 
miles,  and  by  General  Brock's  letter  to  General  Van  Rensse- 
laer, it  appears  he  did  not  receive  them  until  his  return  to  fort 
George,  after  the  capitulation  at  Detroit,  and  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  despatches  sent  to  me,  I  have  never  received.  Had 
proper  and  efficient  measures  been  adopted  by  General  Dear- 
born, to  forward  the  despatches  with  such  expedition  as  they 
might  have  been  sent,  according  to  his  own  construction  of  the 
terms  of  that  agreement,  General  Brock  would  then  have  re- 
ceived the  official  account  in  due  time  to  have  prevented  his  in- 
vading our  territory  in  his  attack  on  me,  and  I  should  have  had 
it  in  my  power  to  have  exercised  my  discretion  in  agreeing 
likewise  to  the  armistice  or  to  have  acted  otherwise,  as  circum- 
stances might  have  warranted.  General  Brock  having  made 
the  invasion  of  our  country  in  his  attack  on  me,  during  the  oper- 
ation of  the  armistice,  he  felt  the  necessity  in  justification  of 
himself,  of  writing  the  letter  referred  to,  addressed  to  Genera) 
Van  Rensselaer,  protesting  against  any  knowledge  (meaning 
official  knowledge)  of  the  existence  of  such  armistice  at  that 
time.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Adjutant  General  is  the  direct 
organ  of  communication,  through  whom  orders  are  made  known 
to  an  army,  and  if  by  other  means,  a  subordinate  officer  has  re« 
ceived  intelligence  of  such  orders  unless  communicated  in  an 
official  verbal  or  written  form,  from  the  commanding  officer,  he 
is  not  bound  and  indeed  he  dare  not  obey  them.  The  armistice 
having  been  made  nearly  three  weeks  before  General  Brock  had 
returned  from  Maiden  to  his  post  on  the  Niagara,  I  ask  you 
whether  it  is  probable  that  it  was  such  a  profound  secret  in  Up- 
per Canada,  that  General  Brock  should  have  received  no  indirect 
information  of  it,  when  he  was  in  a  situation  where  it  might 
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have  been  communicated  to  him  in  three  or  four  days  at  most. 
Truth  is  frequently  more  clearly  elicited  from  circumstances, 
than  from  any  other  kind  of  testimony.  Records  are  liable  to 
be  mutilated  ;  the  memory  of  man  is  not  always  correct  and  re- 
tentive ;  interest,  passion,  and  prejudice  frequently  have  a  pow- 
erful operation  on  the  mind.  In  the  case  under  review,  the 
circumstances  which  existed  speak  in  terms  most  convincing 
and  irresistible. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  situation  of  both  armies, 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  with  the  objects  of  both  parties 
in  the  war,  to  form  a  proper  estimate  on  the  subject.  The  ar- 
my I  commanded,  made  the  invasion  from  the  Detroit  river.  1 
had  no  co-operation.  This  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  General 
Dearborn  in  the  first  instance  and  to  his  temporary  armistice  in 
the  second.  This  armistice  was  proposed  by  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  at  a  time  when  his  provinces  were  invaded  from  no  other 
quarter  but  Detroit.  I  ask  you,  then,  for  what  purpose  this 
proposal  was  made  ?  To  your  consideration  and  judgment  I 
cheerfully  submit  the  two  following  inquiries.  First,  whether 
the  sole  object  was  not  to  enable  General  Brock  to  march  with 
the  troops  from  the  east  part  of  the  province  to  re-enforce  the 
troops  at  Maiden,  to  repel  the  invasion  I  had  made?  Second, 
whether  from  the  evidence  and  circumstances  which  have 
been  related  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  General  Brock  had 
information  of  the  temporary  armistice  before  he  returned  from 
Maiden,  three  weeks  after  it  had  been  made— a  sufficient  time 
for  the  information  to  have  arrived,  had  it  been  sent  from  Eng- 
land? In  support  of  this  evidence  and  of  these  circumstances, 
I  do  now  in  the  most  solemn  manner  declare,  as  I  before  stat- 
that  immediately  after  the  capitulation  on  the  16th  AuguBt, 
General  Brock  informed  me  that  the  orders  in  Council  had  been 
repealed,  and  General  Dearborn  had  agreed  to  an  armistice  at 
Niagara  and  the  other  posts  where  he  commanded,  and  he  hop- 
ed and  expected  it  would  be  the  foundation  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries ;  or  words  to  that  effect  You  all  well  know 
fellow  citizens,  with  what  despatch  expresses  are  sent  almost 
every  day  through  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  commercial 
speculation,  and  that  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  is 
frequently  travelled  over  in  about  three  days.  W  ith  the  know- 
ledge of  such  facts  which  the  experience  of  all  of  you  confirm. 
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announcing  the  armistice,  and  had  I  found  it  expedient,  to  have 
proposed  a  similar  measure  the  enemy  was  at  full  liberty  to 
do  as  he  pleased,  and  leave  me  no  choice. 

The  son  of  the  General,  in  defence  of  his  father,  says,  <c  that 
so  far  from  neglecting  the  situation  of  General  Hull,  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  by  General  Dearborn  to  render  this  arrange- 
ment not  only  not  injurious  but  advantageous  to  Aim/"  On  what 
grounds  was  this  opinion  of  the  son  of  the  General  founded  ?  I 
am  left  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  the  letter  of  his  father  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  observes, " 1  have  no  expectation 
that  the  government  will  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
but  all  circumstances  considered,  it  may  be  well  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  occasion,  until  we  are  better  prepared  for  acting 
with  effect;  at  all  events,  we  can  lose  nothing  by  the  arrange- 
ment I  have  consented  to,  it  being  explicitly  understood,  that 
my  government  will  not  be  under  any  obligation  to  agree  to  it, 
unless  the  despatches  of  the  British  government  are  such,  as  to 
induce  the  President  to  propose  an  armistice,  as  preparatory  for 
negotiations  for  peace !" 

The  only  reason  given  in  this  letter  is,  that  we  might  be  bet- 
ter prepared.  Whose  fault  was  it  that  we  were  not  better  pre- 
pared ?  In  my  33d  number,  it  is  proved,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
General  Dearborn  to  have  made  the  preparations  at  Niagara, 
&c.  and  that  he  neglected,  even  to  give  any  orders  for  the  pur- 
pose, more  than  forty  days,  after  the  Secretary  of  War,  gave 
him  instructions  for  the  purpose. — No  principle  is  better  estab- 
lished, than,  that  a  man  shall  not  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong. 

Thus  I  have  proved  that  he  knew  I  required  assistance— that 
re-enforcements  of  the  enemy  had  been  sent  to  aid  in  opposing 
me — that  he  did  not  include  my  army  in  the  armistice,  and  yet 
that  he  made  it  while  possessed  of  this  knowledge.  I  ask  you 
to  consider  what  motives  could  have  induced  him  to  have  agreed 
to  a  measure,  so  fatal  to  my  army  ? 

I  will  now  consider  young  General  Dearborn's  remarks  as  to 
my  views  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
navy^— The  best  evidence,  I  can  olfer  is  my  official  letters  to 
the  government.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  1809.  I  6ay,  **  I  would  likewise  suggest  for  consideration  the 
expediency  of  building  some  armed  vessels  on  lake  Erie,  for  the 
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purpose  of  preserving  the  communication.  Consider  you  have 
three  military  posts  to  the  north  and  west  of  these  waters,  and 
no  other  communication  with  them."  In  the  next,  dated  the 
6th  of  March,  1812,  more  than  two  months  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  I  observed,  44  If  we  cannot  command  the  ocean,  wc 
can  command  the  inland  lakes  of  our  country,  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  have  built  as  many  armed 
vessels  on  the  lakes  as  would  have  commanded  them.  We 
have  more  interest  in  them  than  the  British  nation,  and  can 
build  vessels  with  more  convenience. "  Both  these  communica- 
tions were  made  before  I  accepted  a  military  appointment. 

After  this  appointment,  and  before  I  left  Washington,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  northwestern  army,  I  presented  another 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  here  copy  from  my  de- 
fence before  the  court  martial  the  contents  of  it  Page  38— 
"It  did  contain,  a  representation,  in  the  most  explicit  and 
strongest  terms,  of  the  necessity  of  our  having  a  naval  force 
superiour  to  the  enemy  on  the  lakes,  and  that  without  it,  and 
unless  the  army  I  was  to  command  was  strengthened  by  addi- 
tions to  its  numbers,  and  unless  it  was  followed  by  detachments, 
to  keep  open  the  communication,  and  insure  it  supplies  from 
Ohio,  and  unless  it  was  supported  by  co-operations  on  other 
quarters,  my  army  could  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself  at  De- 
troit, much  less  carry  on  offensive  operations  in  the  enemy's 
country." 

On  this  subject,  I  will  here  state  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Charles  Stewart  of  the  navy,  who  says  that  at  an  interview  he 
had  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1812,  44  the  Secretary  informed  him,  that  it  was  conteTnptated 
to  give  him  the  command  of  the  lakes ;  that  a  naval  force  su- 
periour to  the  British  on  the  lakes,  had  been  strongly  urged  by 
General  Hull,  as  essential,  and  as  a  certain  means  of  ensuring 
to  the  army  success."  This  interview  of  Captain  Stewart  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  did  not  take  place,  until  I  left  Wash- 
ington for  Ohio,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  as  he  had 
Jiot  arrived,  while  I  was  there. 

Youug  General  Dearborn  ought  to  have  stated  the  whole  of 
General  Porter's  testimony — it  is  to  be  found  in  pages  126  and 
1 27  of  my  trial . 
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He  says,  the  last  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  be 
was  with  me  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  VV  ar,  and  1  recom- 
mended that  a  navy  should  be  formed  on  the  lakes,  to  have  a 
superiority  over  the  British  in  case  of  war ;  that  I  stated  the 
strength  of  the  British  naval  force ;  and  that  I  recommended  a 
sloop  of  war  of  twenty  guns,  and  that  the  brig  Adams,  then  on 
the  stocks,  should  be  taken  into  the  service  ;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  proposed  writing  to  Captain  Stewart  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  repair  to  Washington  to  concert  measures.  He  then 
says,  that  a  navy  agent  was  appointed  on  the  lakes ;  that  he 
was  twice  at  the  President's  with  me,  when  the  subject  of  a  na- 
vy was  talked  over;  at  one  time,  he  says,  that  the  President 
thought  it  would  be  abandoned — at  another  time,  he  agreed  that 
it  should  be  done.  I  have  stated  here  the  substance  of  his  tes 
timony  on  this  subject,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible.— 
Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  whole  of  it,  will  find  it  in  the  book 
and  pages  I  have  mentioned. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  plan  was  abandoned  before  1  left 
Washington ;  because  after  my  departure  a  navy  agent  was  ap- 
pointed to  build  a  navy,  and  Captain  Stewart  was  sent  for  to 
command  it. 

If  the  President  at  any  one  time  suggested  to  General  Porter 
that  it  was  abandoned,  it  must  have  been  mere  loose  conversa- 
tion, and  not  an  official  determination. 

My  letters  to  the  government  on  this  subject,  ought  and  will 
be  considered  the  best  evidence  of  my  opinions ;  and  as  they 
were  received  as  official  communications,  I  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  views  of  the  government  accorded  with  my 
own.  Every  person,  therefore,  who  will  read  these  letters  to 
the  government,  on  the  subject  of  a  navy,  the  last  of  which  was 
written  after  I  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  northwes- 
tern army,  and  a  few  days  only  before  I  left  W  ashiogton,  and 
likewise  the  other  testimony  I  have  offered,  must  be  satisfied, 
that  I  had  reason  to  expect  a  navy  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
communication  of  the  lake,  would  have  been  constructed. 

It  is  true,  in  my  official  communications,  and  in  my  conver- 
sation with  the  members  of  the  administration,  that  while  I  urg- 
ed, in  as  strong  language  as  I  was  capable  of  usiug,  the  expe- 
diency, and  indeed  necessity,  of  commanding  the  upper  lakes, 
in  the  even  of  waF  with  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  time  I 
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slated  the  only  measures  by  which  our  territory  and  posts  situ- 
ated on  those  wafers  could  by  any  possibility  be  preserved,  pro- 
„      vided  a  navy  could  not  be  prepared. 

Should  not  that  essential  preparation  be  made,  the  plan  which 
I  proposed  was,  as  soon  as  war  was  declared,  to  cross  the  Niag- 
ara river  with  a  large  army,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  I 
commanded.  I  further  stated,  that  if  with  these  armies  we 
could  make  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada,  the  harbours  around 
every  part  of  the  lake  would  be  in  our  possession,  and  the  navy 
of  the  enemy  could  not  be  supported,  and  must  be  destroyed, 
or  fall  into  our  hands. 

If  on  the  alternative,  here  stated,  the  administration  aban- 
doned the  measure  of  building  a  navy  in  1812,  and  adopted  the 
suggestion  I  had  made,  an  army  ought  immediately  to  have 
been  assembled  on  the  Niagara  river,  of  sufficient  strength,  to 
have  co-operated  with  mine,  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
province,  and  especially  of  the  harbours  on  the  lake.  This  not 
being  done,  was  strong  evidence  to  me,  that  the  alternative  was 
not  adopted,  and  that  a  navy  would  be  prepared,  which  in  all 
my  communications  I  recommended  in  conjunction  with  an  ar- 
my to  be  preferable.  Ever  since  I  have  had  a  knowledge  of 
that  country,  I  have  given  the  opinion,  and  that  opinion  now 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  experience,  that  the  command  of  the 
lakes,  is  essential  to  its  preservation. 

This  opinion  was  founded  on  its  distant  and  isolated  situa- 
tion, Detroit  being  separated  from  any  other  settlements,  by  a 
wilderness  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  Michillimackinack 
Ave  hundred,  and  Chicago  eight  hundred,  and  the  whole  of  them 
situated  on  navigable  waters. 

This  must  continue  to  be  the  case,  until  they  are  united  to  the 
states,  by  the  progress  of  settlement.  This  explanation  1  have 
been  called  to  make  in  consequence  of  General  Dearborn's  as- 
sertion, and  you  have  now  before  you  both  of  my  views  as  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Canadas. 

In  this  defence  of  General  Dearborn,  it  is  very  frequently  as- 
serted, that  I  could  have  taken  the  British  fort  at  Maiden,  and 
my  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War  are  recited,  to  show 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  have  done  it,  ipdeed,  that  I  was  directed 
to  do  it ;  as  it  was  made  a  crime  against  me  for  not  doing  it, 
I  will  ask  your  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject.   On  the 
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first  column  of  the  defence  of  General  Dearborn,  are  recited  the 
only  orders  I  received  on  this  subject.  They  are  dated  the 
24th  of  June,  and  were  received  on  the  9th  of  July;  I  here  copy 
them  from  his  defence,  with  my  answer  on  the  same  day  they 
-  were  received. 

u  Should  the  force  under  your  command  be  equal  to  the  en- 
terprise, consistent  with  the  safety  of  your  own  posts,  you  will 
take  possession  of  Maiden,  and  extend  your  conquests  as  cir- 
cumstances may  justify.  It  is  also  proper  to  inform  you  that 
an  adequate  force  cannot  soon  be  relied  on  for  the  reduction  of 
the  enemy *s  posts  below. " 

My  answer  to  this  part  of  the  Secretary's  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taking  Maiden,  written  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  same  day 
it  was  received*  is  in  these  words  :  44  The  British  command  the 
water  and  the  savages.  I  do  not  think  the  force  here  equal  to 
the  reduction  of  Amherstburg,  (meaning  Maiden.") 

I  am  much  obliged  to  the  author  of  the  defence,  for  copying 
the  last  paragraph  of  th&  letter,  which  he  says  I  omitted ;  it  is 
a  very  strong  additional  reason  for  the  opinion,  I  gave  for  not 
making  an  attack  on  that  fortress.    I  was  informed  by  it,  that 
the  divisions  of  the  army  at  Niagara,  &c.  were  not  ready  to  co- 
operate in  the  invasion  of  Canada.    It  now  appears  by  this  let- 
ter of  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  I  was  ordered  to  cross  the 
river,  and  make  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  enter- 
prize  of  attacking  Maiden,  was  left  to  my  discretion,  and  1  was 
to  make  the  attempt  if  in  my  opinion,  it  could  be  done  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  of  my  other  posts ;  and  it  likewise  appears, 
that  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  on  the  same  day  that  1  received 
this  letter,  that  it  was  my  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be  done 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  my  other  posts.    Here  is  present- 
ed all  the  orders  and  facts,  which  relate  to  this  subject    I  now 
ask  you,  fellow  citizens,  and  particularly  those  of  you,  who 
have  had  military  experience,  and  paid  particular  attention  to 
military  subjects,  whether,  under  these  orders,  and  the  opinion 
I  had  given  to  the  government,  I  could  have  been  justified,  in 
making  the  attack  ?    If  I  had  ordered  the  enterprise,  and  it 
had  been  unsuccessful,  would  not  the  administration 'have  said, 
and  with  propriety,  that  the  measure  was  left  to  my  discretion, 
and  I  had  given  my  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be  undertaken, 
with  safety  to  my  other  posts  r   Indeed,  whether  the  true  mean- 
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ing  and  intention  of  this  order,  considering  the  opinions  I  had 
given,  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  the  information  the  letter  con- 
tained, that  I  should  then  have  no  co-operation,  was  not  that  I 
was  not  authorized  to  make  the  attack  ? 

Besides,  after  the  Secretary  of  War  had  received  this  letter, 
which  I  stated  that  my  force  was  not  equal  to  the  enterprize, 
I  received  an  answer  from  him,  in  which  he  said,  that  my  con- 
duct was  not  only  approved,  but  viewed  with  the  highest  satis- 
:tion,  by  the  President.  From  these  facts  and  documents,  it 
iust  be  evident,  that  I  strictly  obeyed  the  orders  I  received 
from  the  government,  and  that  different  conduct  would  have 
keen  a  violation  of  at  least  the  spirit  and  intention  of  them. 


No.  XXXVI. 

I  will  now  reply  to  that  part  of  the  defence  of  young  Gener- 
al Dearborn  in  protection  of  his  father,  in  which  he  accuses  me 
with  attempting  to  pervert  the  testimony  of  Major  Snelling, 
and  endeavour  to  satisfy  you,  that  there  is  not  the  least  found- 
ation for  this  accusation.  To  exhibit  it  in  the  plainest  possible 
manner,  I  will  here  copy  the  testimony  on  column  No.  1.  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  printed  in  the  number  of  my  memoirs,  to  which 
the  young  General  refers,  and  in  which  he  says  it  has  been 
perverted,  and  opposite  to  it  in  No.  2,  you  will  see  the  testimo- 
ny, as  printed  in  the  Report  of  the  trial,  with  the  same  punctua- 
tion, as  in  each. 


No.  I. 

Witness  says,  "That  he 
stood  at  the  corner  of  the  slip 
leading  to  the  gate  of  the  fort, 
and  attempted  to  count  the 
British  troops  on  entering  tlu* 
fort ;  that  the  troops  in  ad 
vance  were  the  41st  regiment, 
in  platoons  of  fourteen  tiles  as 
well  as  the  York  volunteers, 
tweutv-ninc  platoons,  two 
de»»p  iu  red  coats;  that  the 
militia  platoons,  which  were 


No.  II. 
44  That  witness  stood  at  the 
the  corner  of  a  slip  leading  to 
the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  at- 
tempted to  count  the  British 
troops  on  entering  the  fort — 
that  the  troops  in  advance 
wi  re  the  41st,  in  platoons  of 
fourteen  files,  as  well  as  the 
York  militia  volunteers-twen- 
<y-nitie  platoons,  two  deep,  in 
red  coats — that  the  militia 
platoons  consisted  of  no  more 
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in  the  rear,  consisted  of  no 
more  than  seven  or  ei§ht  files, 
and  composed  one  third  part 
of  the  whole  force,  probably 
seven  hundred  &  fifty  whites  ; 
of  which  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  were  regulars  and  un- 
uniformed  militia." 


than  seven  or  eight  files,  ami 
composed  one  third  of  the 
whole  force— -probably  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  whiles— of 
which  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  were  regulars  and  uni- 
form militia." 


Witness  says,  agreeably  to  statement,  "That  the  troops  in 
advance,  were  the  41st,  (meaning  regiment)  in  platoons  of  four* 
teen  files,  as  well  as  the  York  militia  volunteers — (as  well  as, 
that  is,  the  41st  regiment  with  the  or  as  well  as  the  York  mili- 
tia volunteers)  (York  militia  volunteers,  militia  of  course,  they 
being  volunteers)  twenty-nine  platoons,  two  deep,  in  red  coats 
— that  the  militia  platoons  (which  were  in  the  rear,  certainly,  as 
the  41st  regiment  and  the  York  militia  volunteers  were  in  ad- 
vance^ as  above  stated)  consisted  of  no  more  than  seven  or  eight 
files,  and  composed  (what  composed,  why  the  militia  platoons 
composed)  one  third  of  the  whole  force — (one  third  of  what,  why 
of  the  whole  force)  probably  seven  hundred  and  fifty  whites— 
(who  do  these  seven  hundred  and  fifty  whites  refer  to,  why,  to 
one  third  of  the  whole  force)  of  which  the  remaining  two  thirds 
were  regulars  and  uniform  militia,"  (what  does,  of  which  refer 
to,  why  to  whole  force)  the  remaining  two  thirds  (one  third 
of  the  whole  force,  being  seven  hundred  and  fifty  whites)  the 
other  two  thirds  must  of  course  have  amounted  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred whites,  as  twice  seven  hundred  and  fifty  is  equal  to  fifteen 
hundred ;  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  beine  added  to  fifteen 
hundred,  makes  the  whole  white  force  amount  to  two  thousand 
'  two  hundred  and  fifty  whites,  as  I  have  represented  in  my 
memoirs,  and  now  have  actually  demonstrated.  It  will  there* 
fore  read  thus, 

"  That  the  troops  in  advance  were  the  41st  regiment,  in  pla- 
toons of  fourteen  files,  as  well  as  or  with  the  York  volunteers- 
twenty  nine  platoons,  two  deep,  in  red  coats — that  the  militia 
platoons,  which  were  in  the  rear,  consisted  of  no  more  than 
seven  or  eight  files,  and  composed  one-third  of  the  whole  force, 
probably  seven  hui  dred  and  fifty  whites,  of  which  the  remain- 
ing two- thirds  were  regulars  and  uniform  militia."  From  these 
premises,  I  make  the  following  calculation,  That  the  number  of 
militia  being  seven  hundred  and  fifty  whites,  which  was  one- 
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third  of  the  whole  white  force  and  the  remaining  two-thirds. 
which  were  regulars  and  uniform  militia,  and  consisting  of 
course  of  fifteen  hundred,  inasmuch  as  the  first  third  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  gives  therefore  the  aggregate  white  force, 
the  number  of  twenty  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  as  I  have  be 
fore  stated  in  my  memoirs.  Add  to  this  only  six  hundred  In- 
dians, which  it  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant  For- 
bush,  before  referred  to,  and  which  he  states  to  have  counted 
the  day  before  the  capitulation,  and  the  whole  number  of  the 
enemy  would  amount  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
men. 

In  my  defence  before  the  court  martial,  I  merely  referred  to 
that  part  of  Major  9nelling*s  testimony,  where  he  mentioned 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  whites,  without  considering  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  part  of  it  In  my  memoirs  I  stated  that 
I  had  only  two  days  allowed  me  to  prepare  my  defence,  and 
arrange  a  mass  of  testimony  which  had  occupied  thirty-two 
days  in  presenting  to  the  court  I  observed  it  was  not  so  full 
and  intelligible,  as  it  might  have  been,  had  more  time  been  al- 
lowed me.  Although  however  I  may  have  stated  the  testimony 
of  Major  Snelling,  on  my  trial,  as  young  General  Dearborn  has 
represented  I  did,  yet  if  any  part  of  it  were  overlooked  by  me 
at  that  time,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  construction  on  a  less 
hurried  examination,  to  operate  in  my  favour,  a  candid  and  lib- 
eral mind  would  at  once  concede,  that  it  was  not  only  my  pre- 
rogative, but  that,  in  justice  to  myself,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
avail  myself  of  it. 

I  will  now  state  to  you  the  testimony  of  Major  Jcssup,  who 
was  the  Adjutant  General  of  my  army,  as  reported  in  my  trial, 
page  94,  in  these  words,  "That  he  had  received  a  report  from 
different  \djutants  of  different  corps,  estimating  the  men  fit  for 
action,  and  thinks  that  the  amount  exceeded  one  thousand  men, 
including  the  Michigan  militia  of  four  hundred,  and  the  detach- 
ments absent  with  Colonels  Cass  and  McArthur;  perhaps  this 
estimation  includes*  the  Michigan  legion." — He  likewise  says, 
"there  were  also  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  about  thirty  or 
forty  armed  wagonners."  Young  General  Dearborn,  in  his  de- 
fence, says,  the  Michigan  legion  consisted  of  one  hundred. 
After  deducting  these  detachments,  it  will  appear,  that  my 
whole  effective  force  on  the  day  of  the  capitulation,  did 
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exceed  but  about  six  hundred  men,  agreeably  to  ibis  testi- 
mony. 

By  examining  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Cass,  as  contained  in 
his  memorable  letter  to  the  gov  ernment,  he  states  the  effective 
men  fit  for  duty  on  the  16th  August  at  one  thousand  and  sixty, 
without  including,  as  he  says,  a  detachment  to  which  he  refers, 
and  the  Michigan  militia  of  three  hundred,  on  duty.  This 
statement,  you  will  perceive,  is  made  thus  minutely  by  a  man, 
who  was  absent  at  the  river  Raisin  with  Colonel  Mc Arthur  on 
the  16th,  and  could  therefore  only  receive  his  information  from 
hearsay  testimony,  whereas  the  statement  of  Major  Jessup,  is 
testimony  furnished  by  an  individual,  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  army,  and  being  present  on  the  16th  testified  both  to  what 
he  saAv  and  beard  on  that  day.  The  variance  of  their  testimo- 
ny I  will  leave  with  you  to  reconcile  or  to  discriminate  between 
them.  From  the  above  view,  it  appears,  my  force  on  the  day 
of  the  surrender  was  less  than  one  third  of  the  white  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  not  a  fourth  of  his  whole  force,  consisting  of 
white  men  and  Indians. 

The  manner  in  which  young  General  Dearborn  has  given  an 
account  of  the  numbers  of  my  army  renders  it  necessary,  to 
make  some  explanation  of  it.  He  has  extracted  the  whole  num- 
ber in  each  regiment  from  a  return,  which  was  made  at  fort 
Findley  on  the  17th  of  June,  soon  after  the  army  commenced 
its  march  in  the  wilderness — and  has  represented  it  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  induce  you  to  believe,  that  the  number  he  has  men- 
tioned was  present  and  fit  for  duty  at  the  time  of  the  surrender. 
Young  General  Dearborn  has  been  a  military  officer  himself,  and 
must  have  known,  that  such  a  misrepresentation  would  have 
deceived  those  unacquainted  with  military  forms.  He  well 
knew,  when  a  Colonel  makes  a  return  of  his  regiment,  he  is 
obliged  to  include  in  it,  every  officer  and  soldier,  belonging  to 
it,  whether  present  or  absent,  fit  for  duty  or  not  fit  for  duty. 
He  had  the  returns  before  him,  when  he  made  the  extract;  why 
then  did  he  not  publish  those  returns  instead  of  the  total  aggre- 
gate? It  is  well  known  that  the  fourth  regiment  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  post  St.  Vincennes  and  joined  the  militia  regiments  at 
Urbanna  a  few  days  only  before  the  army  marched.  All  the 
sick  and  non  effective  men  of  the  ngiment,  were  left  at  that 
post,  and  many  were  debilitated  on  the  march  and  did  not  join 
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the  regiment  at  Detroit.    "When  young  General  Dearborn  was 
stating  a  few  lines  only  of  Colonel  Miller's  testimony,  ought  he 
not  to  have  stated  the  Colonel's  account  of  the  numbers  that 
regiment  contained  ?    If  he  had  stated  this  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  that  regiment,  instead  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
it  would  have  appeared  that  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  and  sixty  were  at  Detroit  and  considered  effective 
men.    By  reference  to  page  111,  of  my  trial,  it  appears  that 
when  asked  the  strength  of  the  fourth  regiment,  fit  for  duty  on 
the  morning  of  the  surrender,  says,    There  were  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  and  sixty,  effective  for  du- 
ty."  Oeneral  Dearborn  then  makes  it  appear,  that  in  the  three 
Ohio  regiments  of  militia,  with  the  few  dragoons  there  were  fifo 
teen  hundred  and  ninety-two  men.    This  number  is  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety- two  more  than  the  President  had  ordered, 
which  number  as  has  been  stated,  was  twelve  hundred,  and  I 
had  no  authority  to  take  any  surplus  under  my  command.  The 
Colonels,  I  presume  at  that  time,  must  have  included  this  sur- 
plus of  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  men,  in  their  returns,  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions  for  them  in  the  wilderness,  as  it  could 
not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.    These  men  were  volunteers, 
who  had  joined  us  at  intervals  on  our  march,  and  were  not  un- 
der my  orders — they  returned  home  whenever  they  pleased. 
At  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  on  the  16th  August,  young 
General  Dearborn  includes  all  the  straggling  volunteers,  all  the 
men  of  the  fourth  regiment  who  were  left  at  post  St.  Vincennes, 
all  that  were  left  sick  on  the  march,  and  all  the  Michigan  mili- 
tia which  were  then  scattered  over  a  territory  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent.    If  he  had  been  desirous  of  presenting  to 
you  a  just  statement  of  my  effective  force  on  the  day  of  surren- 
der, he  never  could  have  exhibited  the  statement  which  he  has 
now  attempted  to  impose  upon  you.   Michillimackinack,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  territory  and  all  the  militia  at  that  place 
and  the  adjoining  country,  werfe  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
By  a  letter  I  received  from  Colonel  Anderson,  which  I  recited 
an  a  former  number,  who  commanded  at  the  river  Raisin,  he  re- 
quested me,  not  to  order  any  militia  from  that  place  to  Detroit, 
but  desired  I  should  send  re-enforcements  and  ammunition,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  settlements,  against  the  savages.  This 
was  at  that  time  the  largest  settlement  in  the  territory,  except- 
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ing  the  one  at  the  Detroit  river.  ITnder  the  exposed  conditio* 
of  that  settlement,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Anderson,  no  men  were 
ordered  from  that  quarter  to  Detroit  Indeed,  there  were  no 
militia  which  could  have  been  collected  at  Detroit,  excepting 
the  few  who  resided  on  that  river.  By  ascertaining  what  popu- 
lation was  on  the  Detroit  river,  and  the  disposition  that  was 
manifested  by  such  of  those  as  were  with  me  on  the  16th  Au- 
gust, you  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  numbers 
and  what  dependence  I  could  place  on  them.  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion, and  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  there  could  have  been 
none  at  all.  A  part  of  them  had  joined  the  enemy  at  the  Spring 
Wells,  and  their  Colonel  informed  me  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  that  the  whole  of  them  would  do  the  same. 

In  our  investigation,  we  ought  always  to  make  use  of  the  best 
evidence  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  In  this  case,  the 
return  of  the  Adjutant  General  is  the  best  evidence.  I  have 
stated  his  testimony,  given  under  oath,  relative  to  my  force  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  and  he  says,  **  that  the  num- 
ber of  effective  men,  was  about  one*~thousand,  including  Mc 
Arthur  and  Cass's  del achments — "and  by  deducting  them  for 
the  reasons,  which  have  been  fully  stated,  my  force  would  be 
reduced  to  about  six  hundred  men.  Thus  you  see  the  mon- 
strous errours,  which  this  son  of  General  Dearborn  has  commit- 
ted in  his  solicitude  to  defend  his  father.  To  check  his  impet- 
uous ardour,  the  boundaries  of  truth  have  been  no  barrier,  but 
have  been  overleaped  with  as  much  facility,  as  if  straws  only 
had  impeded  his  Course. 

it  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  and  to  a  proper  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  to  state  the  situation  and  inducements  of  the 
■  witnesses,  immediately  after  the  surrender,  but  before  the  trial, 
the  testimony  of  whom  is  introduced  to  you  by  young  General 
Dearborn,  that  you  may  judge  of  the  degree  of  credibility  to 
which  each  is  entitled. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  introduce  to  you  Colonel  Cass,  who 
proceeded  to  Washington  immediately  after  the  capitulation, 
ami  under  the  eye  of  the  officers  of  the  administration,  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  W  ar,  giving  such  an  account  of 
the  events  of  the  campaign,  as  they,  who  were  my  prosecutors, 
wished. 
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He  was  the  first  witness  examined  by  the  court  Martial.  All 
the  other  witnesses  were  present  and  attended  to  hear  the  tes- 
timony he  gave,    before  he  testified,  he  had  been  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  militia,  which  he  held 
while  under  my  command,  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  standing  army,  and  by  looking  at  the  register  of  the  regular 
army  at  that  time,  it  will  be  seen  how  many  colonels  of  that 
army  were  superseded,  to  make  way  for  his  promotion.  When 
/    ?ie  was  on  the  stand,  testifying,  he  had  in  his  pocket,  an  addi- 
»    tional  commission,  as  governour  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
which  oflice,  I  had  held  for  nine  years,  and  my  conduct  had  re- 
ceived the  fullest  approbation  of  the  government     If  you  will 
examine  .the  newspapers,  devoted  to  the  administration,  around 
the  capital,  at  Albany,  where  the  court  martial  was  held,  you 
/will  there  see,  immediately  after  he  testified,  the  manner  in 
/  which  his  testimony  was  applauded.     When  the  young  officers 
J  who  were  left  to  follow  him,  perceived  the  distinguished  favours 
j  he  had  received,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  testimony  was 
\  applauded  in  the  newspapers,  and  being  present  and  hearing 
'   the  testimony  he  had  given,  I  ask  you,  whether,  they  did  not 
expect,  that  following  the  paths  he  had  opened,  they  would 
attain  by  the  most  direct  course,  similar  favours  and  distinc- 
^tions  ? 

The  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  be- 
fore I  was  in  a  situation  to  communicate  official  information  of 
the  event,  has  since  been  published  by  young  General  Dearborn, 
in  defence  of  his  father.  This  letter,  giving  a  minute  account 
of  transactions,  a  knowledge  of  which  he  could  only  have  ac- 
quired by  hearsay,  was  not  only  received  from  a  junior  officer, 
and  published  by  the  administration  as  an  official  letter,  but 
was  sent  by  the  same  administration  to  the  court  martial,  as 
evidence  against  me,  to  prove  capital  charges,  and  has  been  re- 
corded in  my  trial ! !  By  his  own  testimony,  it  appears  that  he 
was  absent  at  the  time,  and  all  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the 
transactions  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  August,  as  I  before 
observed,  was  mere  hearsay  evidence. 

I  ank  you  to  compare  the  statements  made  in  this  letter,  with 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  under  oath,  who  were  present,  and 
from  whom  he  must  have  received  his  information.  In  his  letter, 
he  says,  after  he  returned  to  Detroit,  Major  Jessup,  the  Adju- 
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tant  General,  informed  him  that  my  force  on  the  morning  of  the- 
16th  of  August,  was  one  thousand  and  sixty,  and  further  says* 
the  detachment  sent  to  the  river  Raisin,  was  not  included  in 
that  return.    Major  J  ess  up,  the  Adjutant  General,  says,  he  in-  < 
formed  Colonel  Cass  of  the  return  that  morning,  and  that  there 
was  about  one  thousand,  and  expressly  says,  that  this  detach- 
ment urns  included  in  the  number.   It  would  tire  your  patience 
to  point  out  all  the  variations  of  this  letter  from  the  testimony ; 
I  therefore  leave  the  comparison  with  you,  as  the  whole  of  the  ' 
letter,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Adjutant  General,  from  whom 
he  says  he  received  the  information,  have  been  published.  / 
G.neral  Mc Arthur,  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  my  army,  ' 
and  after  the  campaign,  and  before  he  gave  in  his  testimony, 
was  appointed  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  regular  army,  without 
having  performed  any  service  to  entitle  him  to  it,  or  ever  hav- 
ing had  any  military  experience,  excepting  while  under  my 
command.   The  administration  could  certainly  have  had  no 
other  motive  in  superseding  all  the  colonels  in  the  regular  army, 
in  making  this  appointment,  than  to  prepare  him  to  testify  a- 
gainst  me.    Colonel  Snelling,  was  a  captain  in  my  army,  and 
before  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against  me,  was  promoted,  and 
soon  after  had  a  regiment  given  to  him.    The  administration 
never  even  instituted  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  for  having 
left  his  post  at  the  Spring  Wells,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  Au- 
gust, 181  %,  without  orders,  where  General  Brock  landed  the 
morning  after. 

Major  Whistler  was  a  captain  in  my  army.  This  officer  was 
a  soldier  in  General  Burgoyne's  army,  and  deserted  from  it.  > 
During  the  Indian  war,  while  General  St.  Clair  commanded,  he 
enlisted  in  our  army.  Having  been  in  the  British  army,  he  had" 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  manual  exercise,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  sergeant:  afterwards  an  ensign :  and  finally  advanc- 
ed to  the  rank  of  captain.  The  President  being  informed  of  his 
character  and  situation,  refused  him  further  promotion,  although 
he  became  entitled  to  it  in  regular  succession.  For  a  number 
of  years,  younger  officers  superseded  him.  He  submitted  to 
this  degradation,  and  did  not  resign,  according  to  usual  custom 
in  such  cases.  At  my  trial  his  testimony  was  wanted  by  the 
administration,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and 
elled  from  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  testify  against 
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me.  He  was  certainly  deeply  indebted  to  the  administration, 
and  did  not  fan  in  his  testimony  to  make  a  suitable  reward.  He 
ought,  however,  to  have  remembered,  what  would  have  been  his 
fate  as  a  deserter,  if  I  had  not  made  particular  provision,  in  the 
capitulation,  that  all  belonging  to  my  army,  should  be  protect- 
ed in  their  persons.  Major  Jessup,  was  a  lieutenant  in  my 
army.  I  appointed  him  brigade  major,  and  acting  adjutant  gen- 
eral, with  the  brevet  rank  of  major.  After  the  campaign,  but 
before  he  presented  himself  as  a  witness  against  me  on  my  trial, 
he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  afterwards,  quar- 
ter master  general,  and  is  now  quarter  master  general  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  other  witnesses,  part  only  of  whose  tes- 
timony have  been  cited  in  the  defence  of  General  Dearborn, 
who  could  be  induced  to  testify  against  me,  were  patronized 
and  promoted,  and  prepared  to  follow  General  Cass,  the  princi- 
pal and  leading  character  in  the  mock  trial,  under  which  I  have 
suffered.  In  considering  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  you 
will  find,  that  the  principal  part  of  it  consists  merely  of  their  opin- 
ions, with  regard  to  my  declining  the  attack  on  Maiden,  in  re- 
treating from  Sandwich,  in  not  keeping  open  my  communication 
to  Ohio,  and  in  agreeing  to  the  capitulation.  The  witnesses 
ought  not  to  have  been  suffered  to  have,  stated  any  thing  but 
facts,  and  it  was  the  province  of  the  court  to  have  formed  opin- 
ions, on  those  facts.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  the  witnesses 
became  the  judges,  and  the  court  was  left  in  the  degraded  char- 
acter of  being  the  organ  of  their  opinions.  I  will  now,  fellow 
citizens  ask  your  patience  a  few  moments,  while  I  present  to, 
you,  from  the  reports  of  the  trial,  from  which  young  General 
Dearborn  has  made  his  extracts,  a  small  part  of  the  other  evi- 
dence, which  was  given  to  the  court  martial,  and  will  refer  you 
to  the  report  of  my  trial  for  the  whole  of  it.  I  will  begin  with 
Colonel  Miller's  testimony.  It  is  to  be  found  in  page  115.  He 
says,  "  that  he  saw  nothing  in  my  conduct  on  the  1 6th  of  Au- 
gust, which  the  fatigues  I  had  undergone,  and  the  responsibility 
which  was  upon  me,  might  not  have  produced."  General  Dear- 
born in  defence  of  his  father,  has  only  cited  a  line  or  two  of 
Colonel  Miller's  testimony.  It  contains  several  pages,  and  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  of  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  Colonel 
Miller,  who  was  constantly  with  me,  saw  nothing  xn  my  conr 
rfwe/j  which  the  fatigue  J  had  undergone,  and  the  responsibility 
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which  was  upon  me,  might  not  heme  produced.  And  in  his  tes- 
timony afterwards,  when  particularly  inquired  of,  could  state 
nothing  but  the  surrender,  which  could  have  made  any  other 
impressions.  Colonel  Miller  was  a  witness,  and  not  a  member 
of  the  court  martial ;  and  it  was  his  province  as  a  witness,  only, 
to  have  stated  facts.  It  was  known  that  I  had  surrendered,  and 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  surrendered,  and  it  was  for  the  court 
to  have  determined  whether  it  was  proper  or  not.  His  testimo- 
ny, therefore,  must  be  considered  favourable  to  me.  I  have 
been  the  more  particular  in  making  these  observations,  because 
they  will  apply  to  more  than  half  the  witnesses  on  the  trial. 
They  stated  nothing  but  the  naked  facts,  that  I  refused  to  at- 
tack Maiden,  that  I  retreated  from  Sandwich,  that  my  commun- 
ication with  Ohio  was  not  kept  open,  and  that  I  agreed  to  the 
capitulation  ;  all  of  which  was  supported  by  their  opinions  only, 
to  prove  that  I  was  influenced  by  other  considerations  than  a 
sense  of  duty.  On  an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  these  events,  the  court  martial  was  sitting  in  judgment,  and 
the  opinion  of  witnesses  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted.— 
Therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  particular  in  reciting 
them. 

I  will  here  state  the  testimony  of  Captain  Bacon,  who  was 
then  an  officer  in  the  fourth  regiment,  page  124,  report  of  ihe 
trial.   44  Witness  saw  General  Hull  once  on  the  15th  of  August, 
on  the  parapet,  and  once  on  the  16th     He  saw  him  also,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fort  during  the  cannonade.    General  Hull 
"appeared  engaged  as  usual,  and  agitated  more  than  usual  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  but  witness  does  not  know  the  cause.  He 
had  no  suspicion  that  it  proceded  from  personal  fear,  neither 
did  he  hear  anu  officers  at  the  time  express  an  opinion  that  it 
did."   The  testimony  of  this  officer  was  favourable  to  me  ;  he 
received  no  favour,  no  promotion  from  the  government.  The 
first  opportunity  that  occurred  when  the  army  was  reorganized,  , 
Captain  Bacon,  though  a  valuable  officer,  was  not  even  retained ; 
in  service.    In  page  131  of  my  trial,  will  be  seen  the  testimony) 
of  Major  Munson,  a  major  in  one  of  the  Ohio  regiments.  He 
says,  44  the  General's  situation  was  a  critical  one ;  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  and  great  care  on  his  mind,  tl  he 
had  any  feelings.     1  saw  nothing  in  his  conduct,  but  what 
might  be  accounted  for,  without  recurring  to  perseual  fear." 
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Y<m  will  observe,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  court  martial  ac- 
quitted me  of  the  charge  of  treason,  and  every  specification  un- 
der it.  My  trial  was  delayed  nearly  two  years,  by  the  admin- 
istration, to  hunt  up  testimony  on  that  charge.  Not  even  the  1 ' 
shadow  of  testimony  could  be  found ;  not  one  act  could  be  dis- 
covered, which  afforded  even  the  colour  of  proof.  The  clan  ofl 
witnesses,  who  had  been  patronized  and  promoted  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  shewn,  were  as  ready  to  have  given  opinions 
on  this  charge,  as  they  were  as  to  my  personal  appearance. 

Both  the  administration,  and  the  court  martial  thought  it 
would  be  too  great  an  outrage,  on  established  precedent,  to  found 
a  conviction  on  the  opinions  of  witnesses  alone,  without  proving 
a  single  act  in  support  of  this  charge.    They  believed  the  rea- 
sons, good  sense  and  justice  of  mankind,  in  this  enlightened 
age,  would  revolt  at  such  an  attempt.    For  this  reason  alone, 
the  ground  was  changed,  and  all  the  power  of  my  prosecutors 
was  collected  to  a  single  point,  to  prove  that  I  was  under  the 
influence  of  personal  fear.    In  searching  the  records,  far  back 
in  the  days  of  ignorance  and  oppression,  when  the  people  were 
not  allowed  even  to  think,  some  precedents  were  found,  for  the 
admission  of  opinion  on  this  charge.    The  witnesses  therefore 
were  allowed  to  state  their  opinion*,  that  I  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  fear,  because  I  did  not  attack  Maiden,  be- 
cause I  retreated  from  Sandwich,  because  I  did  not  open  any 
communication  with  Ohio,  because  I  agreed  to  the  capitulation, 
finally,  because  they  thought  there  was  the  appearance  of  alter- 
ation in  my  countenance.    It  Will  be  perceived  that  when  I  con- 
sidered it  not  expedient  to  attack  Maiden ;  to  retreat  from 
Sandwich,  and  to  take  measures  for  opening  my  communication 
•to  Ohio,  there  was  no  enemy  within  eighteen  miles  of  me,  and 
in  reality,  no  appearance  of  immediate  danger.    When  in  the 
exercise  of  my  discretion  and  best  judgment,  I  performed  those 
acts,  was  it  proper  for  the  court  to  take  the  opinions  of  witnes- 
ses, with  respect  to  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  adopt 
them  ?  Was  it  not  their  province  alone  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  these  acts  I  I  ask,  whether  the  court  did  not  give  up 
its  prerogative  to  the  witnesses,  when  their  opinions  on  these 
military  acts  were  admitted  as  evidence?  for  what  purpose 
were  their  opinions  admitted  ?  Certainly  for  no  other,  than  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  court,  and  induce  it  to  pronounce 
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Judgment  against  me.  If  then  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
grounded  on  the  opinion*  of  the  witnesses,  the  witnesses  might 
as  well  have  been  the  court,  and  have  themselves  pronounced 
sentence.  I  will  here  present  to  you  some  extracts  from  a  cele- 
brated English  historian,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  trial  of 
Lord  George  Sackville,  who  was  tried  for  misconduct  at  the 
battle  of  Minden.  \ 

Doctor  Smollet,  the  historian,  having  stated  that  some  testi- 
'  mony  was  given  to  prove  that  when  certain  orders  were  deliver- 
ed to  Lord  George,  he  was  alarmed  to  a  very  great  degree,  and 
seemed  in  the  utmost  confasion,  subjoins  remarks,  from  which 
the  following  are  extracts.  "The  candid  reader  will  of  him- 
self determine,  whether  a  man's  heart  is  to  be  judged  by  any 
change  of  his  complexion.  Granting  such  a  change  to  have 
happened;  whether  it  was  likely  that  an  officer  who  had  been 
more  than  once  in  actual  service,  and  behaved  without  reproach, 
so  as  to  attain  an  eminent  rank  in  the  army,  should  exhibit 
symptoms  of  fear  or  confusion,  when  in  reality  there  was  no 
appearance  of  danger.  With  regard  to  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice levelled  at  Sir  George,  by  the  unthinking  multitude,  and 
circulated  with  such  industry  and  clamour,  we  ought  to  consid- 
er it  as  a  mob  accusation,  which  the  bravest  of  men,  even  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  could  not  escape.  We  ought  to  view  it 
as  a  dangerous  suspicion,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  character, 
and  may  blast  that  honour  in  a  moment,  which  the  soldier  has 
acquired  in  a  long  course  of  painful  services,  and  at  the  contin- 
ual hazard  of  his  life.  We  ought  to  distrust  it  as  a  malignant 
charge,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  former  conduct  of  the 
person  accused." 

In  the  application  of  the  observations  of  this  historian  to  mj 
situation  I,  hope,  without  the  appearance  of  vanity,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  have  taken  place,  I  may  ask  your  attention 
to  the  actual  service,  and  the  dangers  I  was  called  to  encounter 
during:  the  war  of  the  revolution  f  From  an  examination  ol  the 
history  of  that  period,  from  authentic  accounts,  documents,  and 
other  evidence,  which  have  been  recently  published,  and  fcom 
the  knowledge  of  many  of  my  associates  in  those  memorable 
conflicts,  who  are  now  living,  the  manner  in  which  I  conducted 
may  be  made  known  to  you  ;  you  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  numerous  battles  in  which  1  was  engaged,  and  the  approba- 
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tlon  of  ray  conduct  on  every  occasion,  by  the  illustrious  leaders 
of  our  armies ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  now  presented  to 
jrou  the  events  of  an  after  period.    The  plan  of  the  campaign 
of  1812  has  been  laid  before  you  ;  the  part  which  I  acted  in  it 
has  been  fully  unfolded.   The  character  of  the  army  I  com- 
manded  has  been  explained  ;  the  orders  I  received  have  been 
recited,  and  the  object  of  the  government,  with  regard  to  the 
conquest  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  com- 
menced offensive  operations  from  Detroit,  in  conformity  to  my 
orders,  have  been  spread  before  you.    You  have  likewise  before 
you,  the  orders  which  General  Dearborn  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment dated  as  early  as  the  26th  June,  eight  days  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  to  form  two  armies,  to  co-operate  with  me, 
in  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  agreeably  to  his  own  plan  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  obeyed  those  orders- 
That  I  was  not  only  left  alone  and  unassisted,  but  that  he  a- 
greed  to  an  armistice,  which  enabled  General  Brock  with  the 
whole  force  of  Canada  to  march  against  me ;  and  that  lie  made 
this  armistice,  when,  as  appears  by  his  letter  of  7th  August,  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  only  one  day  before,  he  acknowledges 
he  had  been  informed  that  troops  were  marching  to  Maiden, 
from  Niagara,  against  me.    In  addition  to  this  force  from  the 
east,  Michilimackanack  had  fallen,  and  the  forces  in  that  quar- 
ter were  bearing  upon  me ;  Chicago  had  fallen,  and  the  savages 
from  the  west  were  pressing  forward ;  the  road  I  had  opened 
from  Ohio  was  closed  by  hostile  savages,  and  the  lake  was  shut 
against  me  by  the  British  navy.    Being  not  only  the  General  of 
the  army  but  the  Governour  of  the  territory,  I  ask  you  to  re- 
flect on  my  situation  at  the  time,  when  General  Brock  landed 
with  a  force  more  than  three  times  superiour  to  mine,  and  in- 
vaded our  territory — to  consider  the  scattered  situation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country — that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  af- 
ford them  protection ;  under  these  circumstances  your  views 
will  no  doubt  accord  with  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Miller,  and 
many  others  of  the  witnesses  on  my  trial,  who  stated  "  that 
they  saw  nothing  in  my  conduct,  but  what  the  responsibility  of 
my  situation,  and  the  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  might  occasion." 
And  when  you  further  consider,  how  deeply  interested,  not  on- 
ly the  administration,  but  the  president  of  the  court  martial 
were  in  the  result,  of  my  trial,  and  likewise  the  manner  in 
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which  the  witnesses  had  been  trained  by  patronage  and  promo- 
tion, before  they  appeared  as  witnesses  against  me,  the  inform- 
ality in  receiving  their  testimony  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
the  admission  of  opinions,  in  lieu  of  direct  testimony  as  to  facts, 
1  most  willingly  appeal  to  your  judgment,  for  an  approbation 
of  my  conduct. 


No.  xxxvn. 

Young  General  Dearborn  has  published  a  number  of  my  let- 
ters to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  you  will  see  by  the  dates  of 
many  of  them,  they  were  written  while  I  was  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
In  answer  to  his  strictures  on  those  letters,  1  will  observe  that 
I  expressed  my  honest  feelings  of  the  opinion  I  entertained,  of 
the  character  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio.  That  they  manifested  a 
praiseworthy  spirit,  and  had  volunteered  their  services,  with  a 
promptitude  and  energy  which  was  highly  honourable  to  them. 

I  further  observed,  "that  the  army  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
animated  with  a  laudable  zeal,"  and  in  another  letter  observed, 
**  that  the  patriotism  and  perseverance,  with  which  this  army 
has  sustained  a  march,  attended  with  difficulties,  uncommon  in 
their  nature,  does  honour  to  themselves  and  their  country." 
These  expressions  of  approbation,  I  then  thought,  and  now  think 
were  due  to  them. — I  knew,  and  therefore  said  nothing  of  their 
discipline,  military  experience,  or  subordination. 

It  will  be  recollected  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
me,  of  the  9th  of  April,  the  force,  which  I  was  to  command,  M  as 
described,  and  the  object  of  my  command  then  stated.  The  % 
force  was  twelve  hundred  militia,  and  the  fourth  United  States 
regiment* — The  object  was  the  security  of  the  Michigan  terri- 
tory, and  the  protection  of  the  exposed  frontier  settlements  from 
the  Indians.  This  force  I  stated  to  the  government,  was  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose  in  time  of  peace.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  wrong  for  me,  to  have  asked  for  a  larger  force  under 
those  circumstances. 
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I  stated  likewise,  the  amount  of  my  force  and  the  number* 
which  had  joined  the  army,  after  I  commenced  my  march 
through  the  wilderness.  I  have  explained  to  you  the  manner, 
in  which  this  force  was  formed.    I  stated  that  I  considered  it 

9 

sufficient  to  oppose  any  force  of  Indians  which  could  be  brought 
against  me. 

After  the  declaration  of  war,  and  after  the  desertion  of  some 
of  (he  militia,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  that  although  I  might 
take  Maiden,  yet  I  thought  it  would  be  attended  with  too  great 
I  a  sacrifice.  In  reflecting  on  the  expediency  of  attacking  the 
regular  constructed  fort) at  Maiden,  defended  by  British  troops, 
I  could  not  call  to  my  mind  a  single  instance  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  where  militia  had  successfully  marched  up  to,  and 
carried  regular  fortifications.  I  expressed  it  as  my  opinion, 
which  was  also  concurred  in  by  a  council  of  war,  that  we  had 
better  wait  until  heavy  cannon  could  be  provided — my  calcula- 
tion was  made,  and  my  communications  to  the  government  were 
founded  on  the  force,  which  was  then  at  Maiden,  and  the  addi- 
tions which  probably  would  be  made  to  that  force. 

Had  not  the  post  at  Maiden  been  re-enforced  in  any  other 
manner  than  I  had  reason  to  expect,  in  the  common  occurren- 
ces of  war,  my  opinion  then  was  and  now  is,  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to  have  sustained  my  situation  at  Detroit,  provided, 
I  had  been  assisted  from  Ohio,  in  opening  my  communication, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  received  supplies. 

It  will,  however,  be  observed,  that  I  stated  in  one  of  the  let- 
ters, quoted  by  young  General  Dearborn,  that  the  force  at  Mai- 
den, in  point  of  numbers,  was  supcriour  to  mine.  And  if  one 
part  of  my  letter  is  recited  to  operate  against  me,  the  other  part 
ought  certainly  to  be  entitled  -to  equal  credit.  There  is  no 
doubt,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  force  ordered  for  my  command, 
was  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  settlements, 
against  the  Indians,  in  time  of  peace,  under  all  the  excitements 
which  could  have  been  made,  which,  as  I  was  informed  by  the 
government,  wat  the  object,  for  which  it  was  ordered. — And 
further,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  sufficient,  not  only 
to  have  defended  our  territory,  but  successfully  to  have  com- 
menced offensive  operations  against  Upper  Canada,  had  the 
communication  of  the  lake  been  preserved  by  a  navy,  and  had 
the  commanding  General  prepared  suitable  armies  from  Niaga- 
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ra  to  have  co-operated  with  it,  instead  of  having,  at  a  crittcaf 
moment  agreed  by  an  armistice,  to  act  only  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  thereby  leave  the  whole  force  of  the  province  to  ope- 
rate against  it  It  will  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  when  I 
informed  the  government,  that  Maiden  might  be  taken  with  the 
forces  under  my  command,  I  observed  in  the  same  letter  it 
would  be  attended  with  too  great  a  sacrifice.  After  having 
made  this  communication,  "  that  it  was  my  opinion  it  would  be 
attended  with  too  great  a  sacrifice,"  and  that  opinion  having  beep 
approved  by  the  President,  I  submit  to  your  judgment,  whether, 
under  those  circumstances,  I  could  have  been  authorized  to 
have  made  the  attempt,  without  a  positive  order  for  the  purpose. 

The  son  of  General  Dearborn  has  endeavoured  to  make  the 
impression*  that  my  complaint  of  the  court  martial,  in  not  suf- 
fering counsel  to  appear  in  my  defence,  was  without  any  foun- 
dation.   It  is  true,  when  I  informed  the  court  of  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  I  wished  to  employ  as  my  counsel,  the  request 
appeared  to  be  granted.    When  the  trial  commenced,  and  the 
gentlemen  attempted  to  examine  the  witnesses,  they  were  in- 
formed, that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  examine  the  wit- 
nesses, speak  to  any  collateral  question  of  law,  which  might 
arise  in  the  trial,  or  to  the  final  question,  whether  by  the  evi- 
dence, I  w  as  guilty  or  not    At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Dallas,  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  employed  by  my  prosecutors  (the  ad- 
ministration) to  assist  the  army  Judge  Advocate,  and  allowed 
to  examine  the  witnesses,  speak  to  all  questions  of  law,  and  to 
the  final  question,  whether  I  was  guilty  of  the  charges  or  not, 
and  I  was  not  permitted  to  reply  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  the 
application  of  the  testimony,  and  the  arguments,  which  were 
made  use  of,  to  enforce  it  against  me.    Of  what  use  was  this 
apparent  candour,  in  consenting  that  I  might  employ  counsel  ? 
Without  the  permission  of  the  court,  I  had  a  right  to  ask  the 
advice  of  any  counsellors,  that  I  chose  to  employ.    It  is  true** 
the  court  did  not  post  centinels  at  my  door,  and  prevent  me 
from  consulting  with  them,  neither  did  they  prevent  them  from 
writing  any  questions,  and  handing  them  to  me,  to  be  proposed 
to  the  witnesses.   All  this  they  certainly  would  have  had  a 
right  to  have  done,  without  the  permission  of  the  court 
It  would  have  been  too  great  an  outrage,  for  the  court  to  have 
/- 
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determined,  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  write  for  me,  or 
advise  with  me. 

There  could  have  been  no  mode  of  executing  an  order  of  this 
kind,  but  confining  me  in  a  dungeon.  Throughout  the  whole 
trial,  the  order  of  the  court,  that  my  eounsel  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  in  its  presence,  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  fre- 
quently happened,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that  questions  of 
law  arose,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  testimony,  and  on 
other  subjects.  Feeling  myself  incompetent  to  the  discussion 
of  these  legal  questions,  the  law  was  explained  by  the  Special 
Judge  Advocate,  who  was  employed  and  paid  by  my  prosecu- 
tors, and  adopted  by  the  court,  according  to  his  explanation. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  admitted 
could  have  been  of  no  use  to  me  As  the  administration  had 
employed  special  counsel  to  assist  the  Judge  Advocate  in  the 
prosecution,  the  court  was  not  willing,  in  direct  terms,  to  deny 
my  request.  It  was  however  granted  in  a  manner,  only  to  save 
appearances,  but  not  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  me. 

I  now  ask.  whether  the  scales  of  justice,  held  by  the  hand  of 
General  Dearborn,  the  president  of  the  court  martial,  were 
equally  balanced  in  this  case?  My  right  to  employ  counsel 
was  founded  on  the  liberal  principles  of  our  government,  and 
particularly  on  our  constitution,  which  is  the  highest  law  of  the 
land. 

I  need  only  appeal  to  your  own  sense  of  justice  and  right, 
fellow  citizens,  for  you  to  confirm  the  reasonableness  of  a  re- 
quest, to  be  allowed  the  same  assistance  of  counsel,  in  the  full- 
est  extent,  where  not  only  life,  but  character,  which  is  dearer 
than  life,  is  depending  on  the  issue  of  the  trial,  as  is  admitted 
in  the  most  trifling  trespass,  or  question  of  property,  before  any 
of  the  courts  in  our  country.  The  argument,  fellow  citizens, 
in  favour  of  my  right  to  counsel,  to  assist  me,  in  showing  my 
innocence,  and  defending  my  life  and  reputation,  is  founded 
on  that  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  own  hands,  and 
is  your  unalienable  inheritance. 

The  precedent,  by  which  the  arguments  urged  by  young  Gen- 
eral Dearborn  are  supported,  is  founded  on  a  practice,  estab- 
lished in  the  dark  ages  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  when  the 
people  wore  considered  as  having  no  rights,  and  their  lives,  lib- 
erty, reputation  and  property,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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^ril!  of  a  tyrant.  It  it  for  you  to  judge,  on  which  side  is  the 
weight  of  argument,  and  on  which  side  the  scales  of  justice  pre- 
ponderate. 

In  the  defence  of  General  Dearborn,  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Whistler  is  recited,  with  respect  to  provisions.  In  one  of  my 
numbers,  I  have  informed  you  of  the  character  and  situation  of 
this  officer.  Admitting  however,  his  testimony  to  be  true,  with 
respect  to  the  barrels  of  provisions  in  the  store,  which  he  says 
he  counted,  if  you  will  only  take  the  trouble  of  calculating  the 
number  of  rations  they  would  make,  and  the  time  when  he 
counted  them,  and  compare  it  with  the  issues  previous  to  that 
time,  which  have  been  stated  by  the  contractor,  you  will  find  it 
only  would  have  lasted  to  about  the  16th  of  August,  the  day  oT 
the  capitulation.  This  statement  you  will  find,  is  correct  by 
mathematical  calculation.  This  witness  has  likewise  stated  the 
the  number  of  cannon,  small  arms,  powder  and  ball,  at  the 
fort. 

In  reply  I  will  only  observe,  that  a  part  of  these  cannon  were 
left  by  the  British,  when  the  fort  was  delivered  to  us,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  being  principally  without  carriages,  and 
were  considered  as  useless.    Others  were  left,  with  the  smaM 
arms  and  powder,  by  General  Wayne's  army  which  was  dis- 
banded at  Detroit,  after  the  Indian  war,  and  all  the  carriages 
were  rotten,  and  the  small  arms  ate  up  with  rust  and  not  worth 
repairing.    The  powder  remained  so  long  a  time  in  the  store 
that  it  had  lost  all  its  strength,  and  was  no  better  than  ashes. 
I  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  myself,  did  I  not  make  some  re- 
ply to  that  part  of  the  defence  which  relates  to  the  Indians*— 
I  refer  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  3d  number  of  my  memoirs, 
in  which  I  recited  a  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  that  subject.    In  that  letter  the  character,  habits,  and 
predominant  passions  of  the  Indians  are  described.   I  informed 
the  government  that  in  the  event  of  war,  the  sachems  and  chiefs 
would  advise  the  warriours  to  take  no  part  in  it,  but  gave  it  as 
my  opinion  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that  their  authority 
over  them  would  not  be  able  to  restrain  them.    The  policy  of 
our  government  was  not  to  employ  them.    As  soon  as  I  took 
the  command  of  the  army,  I  sent  messages  to  their  villages  and 
advised  them,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  remain  quiet  in  their  wig- 
wams, and  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  in  which  they  could 
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"have  no  interest    The  old  sachem  chiefs,  called  in  councils, 
and  advised  the  warriours  to  this  policy.    Their  advice  and  au- 
\  thority  had  no  effect,  and  as  I  was  not  authorized  to  employ 
them,  they  all  joined  the  British  standard. 

Their  conduct  was  precisely  such,  as  I  had  predicted  to  the 
government,  and  there  was  nothing,  which  could  have  made  it 
different,  but  an  invitation  to  them  to  join  our  standard,  which 
I  had  no  authority  to  give. 

Young  General  Dearborn  has  published  the  names  of  the  of- 
ficers who  composed  the  court  martial,  wirh  his  father  at  the 
head,  as  president.  It  required  two-thirds  only  of  the  mem- 
bers, to  pronounce  the  sentence.  It  is  very  certain,  that  it  was 
not  unanimous,  as  it  is  said  two-thirds  of  the  members  agreed 
to  it.  Had  it  been  unanimous,  it  would  have  been  so  stated. 
It  must  be  evident,  that  a  part  of  the  court  were  opposed  to  it 
I  should  be  happy  indeed,  were  it  in  my  power,  to.  designate 
the  characters,  who  were  only  influenced,  by  disinterested  and 
honourable  motives. 

I  have  stated  the  reasons  why  I  did  not  object  to  the  presi- 
dent or  any  of  the  members  of  this  court  martial.  I  had  been 
much  more  than  a  year,  a  prisoner  in  arrest,  was  conscious  of 
having  faithfully  done  my  duty,  and  in  my  official  communica- 
tion to  the  government,  requested  an  investigation  of  my  con- 
duct It  had  been  delayed  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  dup- 
ing this  long  time,  and  I  believed,  had  I  made  objections  to  the 
president  or  any  members  of  the  court,  it  would  have  caused 
further  delay.  Besides,  most  of  the  members  of  the  court  were 
strangers  to  me;  men,  whom  I  never  before  had  seen,  and 
whose  names  I  had  never  heard,  excepting  General  Dearborn, 
General  Bloomfield,  Colonel  Fenwicfc,  Colonel  House,  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Conner. 

By  examining  the  list,  published  by  young  General  Dearborn 
you  wjll  perceive,  the  other  member*  belonged  to  new  raised  regi- 
ments which  did  not  exist,  during  the  campaign  of  1812.  They 
were  appointed  to  regiments  numbered  from  thirty-two  to  forty- 
two.  They  had  no  military  rank  at  that  time. 

It  is  well  known,  that  officers  were  selected  to  form  these  ad- 
ditional regiments,  from  the  most  violent  partizans  of' the  ad- 
ministration, and  this  alone  was  a  sufficier^  qualification.  Of- 
fers of  this  description  constituted  a  majority  of  the  court 
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They  were  pledged  to  any  measures,  which  the  administration, 
my  prosecutors,  wished.  With  respect  to  General  Dearborn, 
the  president,  the  deep  interest  which  he  had  in  the  issue  of 
the  trial,  has  been  presented  to  you. 

Gener.il  Bioomfield  was  a  meritorious  officer  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  served  with  credit  to  himself.  He  was  an  amiable 
and  much  respected  citizen  at  the  termination  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  I  believe  retained  the  esteem  of  society  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  is  now  numbered  among  the  dead,  with 
many  others,  his  compatriots  in  arms—and  in  the  presence  of 
that  Judge,  who  examines  the  motives  as  well  as  the  actions  of 
men — and  before  whose  tribunal  we  must  all  appear. — May  he 
rest  in  peace  I 

Colonel  Fenwick  and  Colonel  House,  I  have  ever  believed  were 
governed  by  the  purest  and  most  honourable  motives,  and  were 
under  no  other  influence,  than  a  sense  of  duty.  Under  this  in* 
fluence,  whatever  may  have  been  their  opinions,  I  shall  ever  re- 
spect them  as  honourable  men.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Conner 
received  his  commission  about  the  time  that  General  Dearborn 
was  appointed  the  first  Major  General.  It  was  obtained  by  his 
patronage.  He  was  in  his  family,  and  one  of  his  aids  de  camp. 
But  d  short  time  before  the  court  martial  was  ordered  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  by  the  same  patron- 
age, and  selected  as  a  member  of  the  court  for  my  trial.  To 
the  president  of  the  court  martial,  he  owed  both  his  first  ap- 
pointment, and  his  sudden  promotions. 

Any  comments  from     ,  appear  unnecessary. 

"When  you  consider,  that  the  court  martial  was  composed  of 
a  majority  of  officers  selected  from  the  additional  regiments, 
not  in  service  until  after  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  when  you 
reflect  on  the  conditions  on  which  officers  were  appointed  at 
that  time,  that  they  must  be  zealous  supporters  of  every  meas- 
ure of  the  administration  and  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  its 
officers  and  of  its  commanding  General,  as  an  indispensable 
qualification  to  promotion,  and  how  deeply  interested  that  ad- 
ministration,  who  became  my  prosecutors,  were,  in  fixing  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign  on  me,  I  am  persuaded  you  cannot 
be  at  a  loss  to  declare  the  tu  >mv<  :  which  prompted  the  sentence 
of  two  third*  of  a  court  martial,  thus  selected  and  thus  organ- 
ized.   When  you  futiner  consider,  that  this  court  martial  re- 
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ceived  the  opinions  of  witnesses  on  great  military  operations^ 
who  never  had  any  military  experience,  and  many  of  whom 
from  the  evidence  now  presented,  you  must  be  satisfied,  were 
deeply  interested  in  my  condemnation,  you  must  be  sensible, 
that  little  or  no  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  their  testimony. 
From  the  sentence  of  such  a  court  martial,  whose  judgment  was 
formed  on  testimony  like  this — I  have  appealed  to  the  highest 
tribunal  on  earth,  whose  decision  I  am  convinced  will  be  found- 
ed on  impartial  justice.  In  answer  to  my  animadversions  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial  and  the  evidence  I  have 
produced,  to  show  the  deep  interest  which  the  president  and 
some  of  the  members  had  in  the  issue  of  the  trial,  and  the  mo- 
tives which  must  have  influenced,  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  he 
has  extracted  from  my  defence  an  observation  which  I  then 
made,  expressive  of  my  confidence  in  that  court  martial.  As 
this  is  his  last  effort  and  seems  to  be  his  dernier  reeort%  in  de- 
fence of  his  father,  it  becomes  necessary  to  furnish  its  true  ex- 
planation. By  an  examination  of  the  extract,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  it  is  qualified  by  this  remark,  'that  there  has  been  some 
departure  from  accustomed  forms.'  Nothing  is  more  evident; 
for  the  just  construction  of  a  sentence,  than  that  the  whole  of  it 
ought  to  be  taken  into  one  view,  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  made.  Having  stated  the  manner  in  which  I  lost 
all  my  papers  which  related  to  the  campaign,  it  is  well  known, 
that  I  had  no  documents  at  my  trial,  excepting  such  copies 
from  the  records  of  the  government  as  my  prosecutors  thought 
proper  to  furnish.  In  my  repeated  applications  to  the  govern- 
ment, I  requested  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  all  the  docu- 
ments which  had  any  relation  to  the  campaign.  None  were  furn- 
ished, excepting  such  as  it  was  thought  would  operate  most  strong- 
ly against  me.  In  my  defence,  it  may  be  seen,  in  what  manner  I 
applied  for  particular  documents,  which  I  shewed  were  deposit- 
ed in  the  War  Office,  and  the  reasons  which  were  offered,  why 
they  were  not  furnished.  The  letters  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  General  Dearborn,  containing  the  orders  to  him  to  co- 
operate with  me,  his  letters  to  the  Secretary  and  all  the  letters 
relating  to  the  armistice  were  withheld,  and  1  was  consequently 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  contents.  All  I  then  knew,  was 
that  such  arrangements  had  been  made,  but  on  what  principles, 
by  whose  authority,  and  for  what  reasons,  were  unknown  to  mef 
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a*  I  could  give*  bo  explanation,  and  my  prosecutors  did  not 
think  proper  to  present  them  in  evidence,  it  was  impossible  for 
roe  to  avail  of  testimony  so  highly  important  to  me.  The  evi- 
dence both  with  respect  to  co-operation  and  the  armistice,  being 
withheld  from  me,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  know,  how  deep^ 
ly  General  Dearborn  was  interested  in  the  result  of  my  trial. — 
It  now  seems,  however,  by  General  Dearborn's  own  statement 
to  I  he  Secretary  of  W  ar,  that  he  entered  into  the  armistice* 
when  at  the  same  moment.  Adjutant  General  Baynes  had  in- 
formed him,  that  Michillimackanack  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  consequently  when  he  must  have  known  that 
an  additional  force  of  the  enemy,  with  the  tribes  of  Indians  from 
the  north  would  thereby  be  spared  to  act  against  me.  Being 
blindfolded  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  deep  designs  of  my 
prosecutors,  I  expressed  what  is  well  understood  to  be  a  gener- 
al custom  in  similar  cases  ■  a  generous  confidence  in  a  tribunal 
of  mt  pexbs  as  1  had  considered  them,  from  the  badges  by 
which  they  were  distinguished.  Since  that  period,  evidence 
has  been  furnished  which  unfolds  circumstances  connected  with 
the  campaign,  and  exhibits  in  colours,  which  never  can  be  ef- 
faced, the  causes  of  its  disasters  and  misfortunes.  Those  ex- 
pressions therefore,  made  under  the  state  of  things  which  thea 
existed,  young  General  Dearborn  is  at  fui  liberty  to  grasp, 
among  the  many  other  shadows  he  so  eagerly  aims  to  seize. 

It  is  our  duty  to  respect  all  the  public  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  feel  a  liberal  confidence  in  characters,  elevated  to 
the  seats  of  justice— we  ought  to  presume  they  are  unspotted, 
and  free  from  any  undue  bias  and  influence,  until  the  contrary 
appears. 

I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  these  considerations,  by  exam- 
ples in  our  civil  courts  which  you  see  every  day  practised. 
What  is  more  common,  than  for  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  to  ex- 
press his  confidence  in  the  justice  and  integrity  of  the  court  and 
jury,  before  which  a  cause  is  tried,  either  of  a  criminal  or  civil 
nature,  involving  life,  reputation  or  property,  to  acknowledge 
there  has  been  a  patient  tnal,  and  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  impartiality  with  which  it  has  been  conducted  ?  But  when 
sentence  has  been  pronounced  by  the  court,  if  it  afterwards 
appears  that  the  i  hief  Justice,  or  other  judges,  or  the  foreman 
or  any  of  the  jurors,  had^a  deep  interest  in  the  cause,  or  had 
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been  improperly  tampered  with,  I  ask,  whether  on  an  appeal 
from  such  a  sentence,  or  on  a  new  trial,  before  another  trio  nal, 
it  was  ever  contended,  that  th<»  sentence  was  just,  and  ought  not 
to  be  reversed,  because,  forsooth,  the  advocate  at  the  first  trial 
made  such  acknowledgments  and  expressed  such  gratitude,  as  is 
above  supposed.  I  will  not  insult  your  understandings,  fellow 
citizens,  by  dwelling  further  on  a  point  so  clear  and  familiar  to 
the  most  inexperienced  among  you,  but  will  leave  this  with 
many  other  such  strong  holds  of  the  young  General,  for  you  to 
make  your  own  deductions 

The  prodigal  use  of  epithets  too  disgusting  for  repetition, 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  young  General  Dearborn,  in  defence 
of  his  father,  carry  with  them  their  own  antidote,  and  are  en- 
titled to  no  further  notice  from  me  ;  such  language  is  the  usual 
substitute,  where  a  cause  is  deficient  of  argument  or  truth  for 
its  support ;  this  defence  of  General  Dearborn,  with  my  appeal 
to  your  candour  and  impartiality,  are  now  submitted  by  your 
fellow  citizen,  WILLIAM  HULL. 

Newton,  August  SO/A,  1824. 


No.  XXXVIII. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  reply  to  the  attempt  of  the  son 
of  General  Dearborn,  to  defend  the  conduct  of  his  father,  I 
have  obtained  some  new  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  armis* 
tice,  which  I  shall  present  for  your  consideration  in  this  num- 
ber. This  evidence  consists  of  the  letters  of  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost  to  General  Brock,  a  few  days  before  the  armistice  took 
place,  during  its  continuance,  and  after  its  operation  ceased.  It 
is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Some  account  of  the 
Public  Life  of  the  late  Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Prevost, 
Bart,  particularly  of  his  services  in  Canada ;  London,  publish- 
ed by  Cadell,&c.  1823,"  and  will  be  found  in  pages  37,  38,  39, 
40,  and  41.  It  is  stated  in  the  defence  of  General  Dearborn, 
by  his  son.  that  '*  no  troops,  or  military  supplies,  were  sent  to 
the  relief  of  fort  Maiden,  from  any  post  below,  during  the  tem- 
porary armistice,  and  that  General  Brock,  did  not  even  know- 
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that  one  had  been  agreed  upon,  until  he  returned  to  fort  Eriey 
on  the  Niagara,  after  the  capture  of  General  Hull  and  his  army, 
and  that  so  far  from  neglecting  the  situation  of  General  Hull, 
every  precaution  was  taken  by  General  Dearborn,  to  render 
the  arrangement,  not  only  not  injurious,  but  advantageous  to 
him."  To  prove  that  troops  had  been  sent,  from  Niagara  to 
Maiden  a  few  days  before  the  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and 
while  it  was  in  operation,  I  have  produced  the  letters  of  Gene* 
ral  Dearborn,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  commanded  on  the  Niagara  river.  By  these 
letters,  it  appears,  that  General  Dearborn  had  a  perfect  know- 
ledge, that  re-enforcements  had  marched  against  me,  when  ho 
signed  the  armistice.  Although  on  this  point,  I  believe  the 
evidence  I  have  offered,  is  satisfactory  to  you,  yet  as  litis  unau- 
thorized measure  was  so  essentially  the  cause  of  the  disasters 
of  my  army,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  every  doubt,  if  any  exists 
jn  the  mind  of  a  single  individual. 

In  page  37,  of  this  pamphlet,  it  is  stated,  44  that  Sir  George 
Prevost,  upon  the  receipt  of  despatches  from  Mr.  Foster,  ac- 
quainting him,  with  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council, 
by  the  British  government,  immediately  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  Major  General  Dearborn,  commanding  the  American 
forces,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lower  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  an  armistice,  until  the  Congress  should  determine 
upon  the  proposals,  transmitted  to  them  by  Mr.  Foster.  An 
armistice  of  about  three  weeks  did  accordingly  take  place." 
The  advantages  are  then  stated,  which  this  armistice  gave  to  Sir 
George  Prevost;  that  a  regiment  had  arrived  from  the  West 
Indies ;  and  after  the  armistice  was  concluded,  and  during  the 
continuance  of  it,  considerable  re-enforcements  of  men  and  sup- 
plies, were  forwarded  to  Upper  Canada,  where  they  arrived,  be- 
fore the  resuming  of  hostilities,  and  materially  contributed,  to- 
wards defeating  the  attempts,  which  were  made  by  the  enemy 
to  invade  that  province.  It  is  then  stated,  that  intelligence 
was  sent  to  General  Brock,  which  must  have  reached  him  at 
Amherstburg,  (that  is,  Maiden,)  wlule  he  was  at  that  place. 
It  is  then  further  stated,  that  44  Sir  George  Prevost  despatched 
a  private  letter,  to  General  Brock  of  the  2d  of  August,  1812, 
six  days  before  the  proposed  armistice  was  concluded,  and  upon 
the  subject  of  it."   In  a  letter,  addressed  to  General  Brock, 
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of  the  30di  of  August,  1812,  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  his  majes- 
ty's government,  on  the  subject  of  the  defensive  system,  in 
these  words  : 

"The  King's  Government,  having  most  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed to  me,  their  desire  to  preserve  peace  with  the  United 
States,  that  they  might  uninterruptedly  pursue, 'with  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  the  country,  the  great  interests  committed  to 
them  in  Europ**,  T  have  endeavoured  to  be  instrumental  in  the 
accomplishment  of  those  views.  He  tJien  says  in  this  same  let- 
ter, u  But  /consider  it  most  fortunate,  to  have  been  enabled  to  do 
so  without  interfering  with  your  operations  on  the  Detroit,  / 
have  sent  you  men,  money,  and  stores  of  every  ArtW."  Here  are 
Quoted  the  identical  words  of  Sir  George  Prevost  to  General 
Brock,  on  the  subject  of  the  armistice,  and  the  operations  on 
the  Detroit  river.  Thus  fellow  citizens,  I  have  not  only  fur- 
nished you  with  the  letters  of  General  Dearborn,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  to  General  Van  Rensselaer,  that  a  few  days 
before  he  agreed  to  the  armistice,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  it,  that  troops  had  been  sent  to  Maiden,  from  Niagara,  but 
have  now  established  the  same  facts,  by  the  letters  of  Sir  George 
Prevost,  who  commanded  the  British  army  in  the  Canadas — 
and  have  likewise  established  this  most  important  fact,  that  as 
early  as  the  2d  of  August,  six  days  before  the  armistice  was 
concluded,  that  a  private  letter  was  sent  to  General  Brock,  by 
Sir  George  Prevost,  giving  him  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  armistice., — On  the  evidence  before  offered,  in  addition  to 
this,  I  ask  you  to  consider  on  what  grounds  young  General 
Dearborn  could  have  made  the  assertion  contained  iu  the  de- 
fence of  his  father  ? 

The  evidence,  which  I  have  presented  in  this  and  my  former 
numbers,  must  exhibit,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  the  effects 
which  this  measure  had  on  my  operations.  It  now  becomes  a 
very  serious  inquiry,  what  were  the  motives  of  General  Dear- 
born's conduct  ? 

It  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  acted  without  motives.  His 
own  acknowledgement,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  agree  to  a 
•cssation  of  arms,  is  the  best  evidence  which  can  be  adduced, 
that  he  consented  to  a  measure  which  his  duty  did  not  warrant, 
an,  f  »r  which  he  had  no  authority;  a  measure  not  founded  in 
policy  or  expediency ;  because  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Se- 
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cretary  of  War,  that  he  had  no  eipectatioa  his  government 
would  consent  to  it- 
General  Dearborn  had  formed  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and 
well  knew  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  invasion  of  Upper 
Canada  had  been  made  by  (he  troops  under  inj  command.  He 
likewise  knew  the  progress  I  had  made  in  the  execution  of  bis 
own  plan,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  operations  on  the  De- 
troit river  had  been  approved  by  the  President. — Having  him- 
self neglected  to  make  preparations  at  Niagara,  and  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  President  to  order  his  troops  to  attack  the  ene> 
my's  posts,  and  co-operate  with  me ;  what  does  he  say  ?  I  ask 
you  to  look  at  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  July ,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  recited  by  the  son  in  defence  of  his  father  ?  You  will 
find,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  amazement,  and  the  first 
sentence  of  it  is,  44  Who  is  to  command  the  operations  in  Upper 
Canada  ?"  This  was  a  critical  crisis.  By  the  positive  com- 
mands he  had  received,  he  must  hive  ordered  the  troops  at  Ni- 
agara to  have  invaded  Upper  Canada,  and  co-operated  with  my 
forces,  or  made  some  arrangement,  for  an  excuse,  for  not  obey- 
ing these  positive  commands  In  this  situation,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  co-operating  and  affording  me  any  assistance,  what 
did  he  do  ?  In  a  few  days  after  he  agreed  to  the  armistice,  in 
which  he  pledged  himself,  that  the  troops  he  commanded, 
should  not  make  the  invasion,  and  should  not  co-operate  with 
my  forces.  Under  these  facts,  the  motives  by  which  he  was  in- 
fluenced, I  do  think  must  be  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  ;  es- 
pecially when  considered  in  connection  with  his  conduct  as 
president  of  the  court  martial  by  which  I  was  tried. 

It  must  be  satisfactory  evidence,  that  his  measures  were  re- 
gulated by  what  he  believed  to  be  his  own  private  interest, 
whatever  might  be  the  sacrifice,  regardless  of  the  public  good. 
By  the  arrangements  he  had  made,  and  afterwards  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  martial,  of  which  he  was  president,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  supported  himself  on  my  ruins  ;  that  by  this 
measure,  he  had  disqualified  himself  from  rendering  me  any 
assistance  and  had  left  all  the  forces  in  Canada  in  a  situation  to 
march  against  me. 

My  object,  you  will  perceive,  is  to  furnish  you  with  evidence 
which  will  remove  all  doubts  from  your  minds,  with  respect  to 
the  motives  of  his  conduct  in  relation  to  me ;  from  the  view  I 
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priety, whether  he  did  not  consider  any  means  justifiable  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  the  end.    Our  actions  are 
influenced  by  our  dispositions;  any  other  part  of  his  conduct 
therefore,  which  will  show  the  disposition  of  his  heart,  will  not 
be  cousidered  as  irrelevant  to  the  present  subject.    His  account 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  written  and  published  in  the 
year  1818.   His  object  in  writing  and  publishing  this  account, 
must  be  evident    His  conduct  during  the  war,  in  which  he 
was  nominally  considered  as  the  first  General,  had  lowered  him 
to  a  scale  of  degradation,  which  was  mortifying  to  his  own  van- 
ity and  pride.    The  principal  achievements  which  he  perform- 
ed during  his  command,  were  the  armistice  which  occasioned 
the  disasters  of  my  army ;  his  services  as  president  of  the  court 
martial  for  my  destruction  ;  and  his  expedition  against  York,  in 
Upper  Canada,  where  he  remained  in  his  vessel  on  the  lake  be- 
yond the  range  of  cannon  shot,  whence  he  viewed  the  gal- 
lant and  unfortunate  General  Pike,  land  his  troops,  ascend  the 
bank,  take  possession  of  the  town,  and  perish  with  many  of  his 
brave  troops,  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of  powder,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.    After  this  explosion  he  landed  in  safe- 
ty, and  obtained  a  scalp,  which  he  preserved  as  a  trophy  of  vic- 
tory.  For  these  exploits  he  was  retained  in  service,  with  his 
rank  and  emoluments,  until  peace  was  established  ;  but  in  the 
degraded  situation  of  seeing  junior  Generals  appointed  to  all 
the  importaut  commands.     Not  having  performed  a  single  act, 
while  commanding  General,  which  entitled  him  in  your  estima- 
tion to  the  station  he  had  held,  or  to  the  least  distinction  in  so- 
ciety ;  he  remembered,  that  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  that  you  were  disposed  to  give  great  credit  to  those  who 
acted  a  part  on  that  important  and  memorable  occasion. 

His  account  of  the  battle  was  forty-three  years  after  the  event 
took  place,  and  essentially  different  from  any  other  which  be- 
fore had  been  published.  He  says,  that  General  Ward,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army,  took  no  interest  or 
part  in  the  transactions  of  the  day  ;  and  that  General  Putnam, 
who  was  the  senior  officer  on  Bunker  Hill,  behaved  like  a 
•'coward,"  and  was  entitled  to  no  credit  for  his  conduct ;  that 
nothing  saved  him  from  trial  and  censure  but  his  extraordinary 
popularity,  and  it  was  afterwards  thought  mysterious  why  Col- 
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one!  Garish  was  made  the  "scape  goat"  The  circum&taneet 
t>f  this  battle  are  an  important  part  of  jour  history,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable, indeed,  that  the  facts  relating  to  it  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  they  existed,  in  truth.  It  is  evident  that 
his  object  in  publishing  this  account  was  to  influence  you  to  be- 
lieve that  General  Putnam  was  a  coward,  and  persuade  you  to 
give  himself  a  great  share  in  the  glory.  Hereafter  this  subject 
will  be  more  fully  considered. 

1  will  now  return  to  the  considerations  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  campaign  of  1812. 

The  letters  published  in  the  volume,  to  which  I  have  refer* 
red,  from  the  British  government  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  and 
his  letters  to  General  Brock,  distinctly  show  the  views  of  that 
government,  with  respect  to  the  war,  which  Congress  had  de- 
clared. 

The  instructions  to  the  British  commander  in  Canada  were 
to  act  on  the  defensive. — In  these  instructions  it  was  stated  that 
the  great  interests  in  Europe,  required  all  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  British  nation.  Under  these  circumstances,  no 
measure  would  have  been  so  favourable  for  the  defence  of  Can- 
ada as  delay;  nothing  could  have  operated  so  effectually  to 
have  produced  delay,  as  an  armistice.  Its  advantage  to  our 
■enemy  are  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  volume  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Our  situation  was  totally  different — to  U8  it  was  a  favourable 
moment  for  active  offensive  operations.  To  both  belligerents 
it  could  not  have  been  favourable.  The  acknowledgment  by 
the  British  commander  that  it  was  most  advantageous  to  him,  is 
certainly  good  evidence  that  it  must  have  been  injurious  to  us. 
His  advantages  were  our  losses. 

In  must  be  obvious  that  delay  must  be  advantageous  to  an 
army  whose  object  is  defensive  operations ;  and  injurious  to  one 
acting  on  the  contrary  system.  Had  the  armistice  been  general, 
considering  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
armies,  it  would  have  given  advantages  to  the  enemy,  and  been 
injurious  to  us. — Under  the  partial  circumstances  it  was  agreed 
to,  (a  part  of  our  army  not  being  included  in  it,)  no  measure 
could  have  been  more  fatal.  The  terms  of  it  were  such,  as  ren- 
dered all  the  British  posts  from  Quebec  to  lake  Erie  perfectly 
safe,  during  its  continuance.   It  is  perfectly  understood,  that 
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the  forces  I  commanded  on  the  Detroit  river  had  no  participa- 
tion in  it ;  And  it  is  now  proved  bj  the  letters  of  Sir  George 
Prevost,  to  General  Brock,  that  there  were  no  provisions  con- 
tained in  it,  which  prevented  the  British  commander  from  send- 
ing troops,  warlike  stores,  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  to  re-en- 
force and  assist  the  army  operating  against  me. 

This  fact  is  so  important,  fellow  citizens,  that  I  must  ask 
you  to  permit  me  to  repeat  the  evidence  of  it  contained  in  Sir 
George  Prevost's  letter  to  General  Brock.  Speaking  of  his  in- 
structions, and  of  the  defensive  system,  he  says,  "  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  the  views  of  my 
government ;  but  J  consider  it  most  fortunate  to  have  been  ena- 
bled to  do  to,  without  interfering  with  your  operations  on  the 
Detroit. — J  have  sent  you,  men,  money,  and  stores  of  every  kind." 
— Thus  you  have  before  you,  the  evidence,  not  only  that  Sir 
George  Prevost  considered  himself  authorized,  notwithstanding 
the  armistice,  to  send  re-enforcements  and  supplies  of  every 
kind  to  General  Brock,  but  that  he  actualty  did  send  them  to  him 
at  the  time,  and  during  its  continuance. 

You  likewise  have  before  you,  fellow  citizens,  the  letter  of 
General  Dearborn  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  written  a  few  days 
before  he  made  the  armistice ;  and  his  letter  to  General  Van 
Rensselaer,  during  its  continuance,  giving  information  that 
troops  had  been  sent  from  Niagara  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at 
Maiden ;  and  also  the  letter  of  Colonel  Cass,  to  prove,  that 
about  the  10th  of  August  four  hundred  regular  troops  had  act- 
ually arrived  at  Maiden  as  a  re-enforcement    You  likewise 
now  have  the  additional  proof  of  Sir  George  Prevost's  letter  to 
General  Brock,  that  it  was  most  fortunate  that  his  defensive 
system  had  not  interfered  with  his  (General  Brock's)  operations 
at  Detroit,  and  stating  that  he  had  sent  him  troops,  money,  and 
supplies  of  every  kind,  during  the  continuance  of  the  armistice. 
On  the  other  hand  you  nave  the  naked  round  assertion  of  the 
son  of  General  Dearborn,  that  no  troops  were  sent  at  that  time, 
as  re-enforcements  to  th*t  place.   If  the  letters  of  his  father 
and  the  British  commander  are  to  be  believed,  h)9  assertion  can- 
not be  tree.    It  might  be  some  consolation  if  he  could  plead 
ignorance.   That  is  impossible,  because  in  the  same  paper  in 
which  he  made  the  assertion  that  no  troops  were  sent  from  Nia- 
gara to  re-enforce  the  army  at  Maiden,  he  published  his  lather's 
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letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  General  Van  Rensselaer* 
giving  them  the  information,  and  advising  General  Van  Rensse- 
laer to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  situation 
of  the  enemy  at  Niagara,  when  the  armistice  should  be  over. 

Thus  he  manifested  his  wishes  by  furnishing  evidence  which 
proved  his  assertions  to  be  false ;  and  something  still  worse,  by 
making  an  assertion,  which  by  the  evidence  in  his  possession 
he  knew  was  not  true — it  therefore  must  be  considered  as  a 
wilful  misrepresentation. 

I  make  use  of  no  epithets,  or  abusive  language,  to  excite  a 
prejudice  against  him  ;  I  state  facts,  and  produce  the  evidence 
of  their  truth  ;  I  only  ask  vou  to  make  such  inferences,  as  must 
naturally  follow  from  the  facts,  and  to  give  him  such  a  charac- 
ter, and  such  a  name  as  he  deserves.  No  !  I  will  not  even  ask 
this  !  Unfortunate  man  !  My  only  request  is,  that  you  would 
pity  and  forgive  him  ! — u  Honour  your  father"  is  the  command 
of  God.  Obedience  to  this  command,  he  says,  has  been  the 
most  painful  act  of  his  life.  He  must  remember  it  was  his  own 
act,  and  however  painful,  it  was  caused  by  his  own  weakness 
and  passions.  It  is  hoped,  it  will  be  a  useful  lesson  to  him  in 
future  life,  and  teach  him  the  importance  of  regulating  his  con- 
duct, by  reason  and  truth.  Having  asked  your  forgiveness  for 
hira,  I  freely  offer  him  mine,  because  I  believe  he  was  so  ex- 
cited by  passions  that  u  he  knew  not  what  he  did." 

Had  he  come  forward  in  an  honourable  manner,  and  attempt- 
ed to  have  proved,  by  evidence  and  fair  argument,  that  his 
father  had  no  interest  in  the  event  of  my  trial,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  me  were  just,  I  should  have  met  him  only  with 
the  same  weapons  of  evidence,  and  of  argument.  But  since  he 
lias  adopted  a  different  course,  and  has  grounded  his  defence  on 
the  proceedings  of  a  court  martial,  over  which  his  interacted 
father  presided,  and  on  those  proceedings  alone,  without  any 
other  evidence,  has  endeavoured  to  calumniate  and  continue 
your  prejudices  against  me,  I  feel  myself  justified,  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  believe  you  will  be  of  the  opinion,  that  I  am  jus- 
tified, in  the  few  personal  remarks,  which  I  have  here  made* 

From  the  proceedings  of  that  court  martial  I  have  now 
appealed,  to  a  fair,  independent,  and  impartial  tribunal. 

My  right  to  this  appeal,  is  founded  on  the  principles  of  our 
government.   You  are  the  fountain  of  all  power,  and  the  source 
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whence  all  authority  flows.  It  follows  of  course,  that  your  ju- 
risdiction is  above  all  tribunals  which  you  have  instituted.  1 
well  know  the  difficulty  which  attends  an  individual,  in  makiug 
his  case  known  to  so  numerous  a  body.  I  have  stated  it  in  as 
plain,  and  simple  a  manner,  as  it  was  possible,  that  it  might  be 
understood  by  all.  It  has  been  published,  with  great  disinter- 
estedness in  many,  very  many  of  our  newspapers,  and  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  has  been  read  not  only  without  preju- 
dice, but  with  great  candour,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  obtain  the 
truth. 

If  from  a  want  of  evidence  before  the  court  martial,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  you  should  now  be  satisfied  that  the  proceed- 
ings against  me,  were  unjust,  your  opinion  will  afford  happi- 
ness to  the  few  remaining  days  of  my  life,  which  no  language 
can  express.  If,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  difficulty  of  spread- 
ing the  truth  before  you,  I  should  not  be  able,  to  convince  you, 
that  I  acted  faithfully,  and  that  my  conduct  was  influenced  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  I  shall  still  respect  your  opinion,  and  shall 
only  have  the  same  consolation,  until  my  death,  which  has  been 
my  support  since  the  events  happened.  A  consciousness  of  (he 
purity  of  motives,  and  a  belief,  that  my  conduct,  as  circumstances 
icerc,  was  the  most  correct, 

I  am,  with  the  highest  respect, 

Your  injured  fellow  citizen, 

WILLIAM  HULL. 

Newton,  October  12M,  1824. 
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A  GRN£RAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  SERVICES  OF  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  TH*  FORRGOIRG  MEMOIRS. 

Fellow  Citizens, 

As  many  of  you  are  strappers  to  the  early  efforts  of  my  mili- 
tary life,  and  as  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
it,  to  rep  reseat  me  as  unworthy  of  your  confidence,  I  cannot 
but  hope,  that  a  general  outline  of  my  history  (as  a  soldier  of 
the  revolution)  will  be  received  with  the  same  candour,  that  has 
marked  your  attention  in  the  examination  of  the  foregoing  me- 
moirs. No  other  consideration,  but  the  injustice  I  have  exper- 
ienced, could  have  induced  me  to  have  presented  it  to  you. 

In  the  year  177 5,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  I  exchanged  the 
profession  of  law,  far  that  of  arms.     I  enlisted  a  company  of 
infantry,  which  became  attached  to  a  regiment  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  Webb.  This 
regiment  marched  to  Cambridge,  soon  after  General  Washing- 
ton took  command  of  the  army  it  that  place.    In  this  station  it 
remained,  until  March  1776,  when  the  British  army  evacuated 
Boston.    The  prinicpal  part  of  the  army  immediately  after  this 
event,  marched  from  Boston  to  New  York.   The  above  regi- 
ment was  stationed  on  Long  Island,  until  Sir  William  Howe 
landed,  and  after  the  operations  on  that  Island,  retreated  with 
the  other  forces  to  New  York. 

It  was  likewise  with  General  Washington's  army,  on  its  re- 
treat from  York  Island,  to  the  White  Plains.  The  British  Gen- 
eral crossed  the  cast  river  from  Long  Island,  with  the  principal 
part  of  his  army,  and  landed  on  Frog's  Neck,  from  which  place 
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he  marched  against  General  Washington. — The  position  the 
American  army  had  taken  was  on  the  heights,  a  small  distance 
back  of  ihe  White  Plains ;  and  a  division  of  this  army  was  post- 
ed on  Chatterdon's  hill,  about  a  mile  in  its  front  Colonel 
Webb's  regiment  formed  a  part  of  this  divison.  It  was  attack- 
ed by  the  whole  force  of  the  British  army,  and  was  obliged  to 
give  way,  after  sustaining  an  obstinate  and  severe  conflict,  and 
the  enemy  became  possessed  of  this  ground.  In  this  action,  I 
received  a  slight  wound  by  a  musket  ball.  The  strength  of  the 
two  armies  was  now  formed  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  it 
was  believed,  that  a  general  battle  the  next  day  was  only  pre* 
vented  by  a  heavy  storm  of  rain.  In  the  night  after  this  storm, 
Sir  William  Howe  left  Chatterdon's  hill,  and  moved  to  York 
island,  where  he  attacked  and  carried  fort  Washington,  with  the 
loss  on  our  part  of  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  ^of  about 
three  thousand  men. 

After  these  events,  General  Washington  crossed  the  Hudson, 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  British 
army  in  New  Jersey.  His  force  however  was  inadequate  to  the 
object,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  banks  of  the  Del- 
aware, cross  that  river,  and  take  a  position  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  December,  1776,  Colonel  Webb's  regiment,  composed  a 
part  of  the  division  of  the  army,  which  was  ordered  to  march 
from  the  Hudson,  through  New  Jersey,  to  re-enforce  General 
Washington. — During  the  march,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  ene- 
my, General  Lee,  who  commanded  the  division,  was  made 
prisoner. 

A  few  days  after  the  junction  of  this  division  with  the  main 
army,  the  enterprize  against  the  enemy's  post  at  Trenton,  and 
his  other  stations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  was  pro- 
jected. This  division  thus  united  to  the  army,  under  General 
Washington,  aided  in  the  successful  [attack  on  Trenton,  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  December,  1776,  iu  which  a  complete  vic- 
tory was  obtained.  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1777,  the  term 
of  service,  for  which  the  army  engaged,  had  expired.  General 
Washington  made  an  address  to  the  men,  in  which  he  acknow- 
ledged their  right,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  thanked  them 
for  the  faithful  services  they  had  performed.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  victory  which  had  recently  been  obtained  by  their 
valour,  and  invited  them  to  remain  six  weeks  longer  in 
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During  this  time  he  expected  his  army  would  be  re-enforced,  f 
and  expressed  a  hope  to  lead  them  to  new  victories.    After  j 
reading  and  explaining  this  address  to  my  company,  which  con-  / 
sisted  of  6ixty  men,  every  one  engaged  to  remain  the  time,  * 
which  was  requested. 

The  last  day  of  December,  the  strength  of  the  British  army 
marched  against  him  at  Trenton,  and  being  greatly  superiour  to 
his  army  in  numbers,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January,  1777, 
undiscovered  by  the  enemy,  and  only  separated  by  a  small 
creek,  he  abandoned  his  camp,  and  marched  to  Princetown, 
where  he  obtained  another  victory  no  less  important,  than  the 
one  at  Trenton. 

At  this  time  General  Washington  had  received  an  authority 
from  Congress,  to  re  organize  the  army,  and  make  promotions. 
I  was  a  young  Captain,  and  not  entitled  to  promotion  by  regular  ' 
succession.  By  a  letter  from  him  to  General  Heath,  which  has 
lately  been  published,  it  will  appear  that  he  gave  mc  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Major  in  the  Massachusetts'  line,  in  consequence 
of  my  conduct,  in  these  two  battles.  After  these  events,  the 
beginning  of  January,  the  army  marched  to  Morristown,  in 
New  Jersey,  for  its  winter  quarters. 

From  this  post*  I  was  ordered,  to  join  the  regiment  to  which 
I  was  attached,  then  recruiting  in  Boston.  As  fast  as  the  men 
were  enlisted,  they  were  ordered  to  Springfield  on  Connecticut 
river,  and  when  about  three  hundred  had  rendezvoused  at  that 
place,  I  was  directed  to  take  the  command  of  them,  and  march 
them  to  Tyconderoga,  in  the  month  of  April,  1777.  Michael 
Jackson,  who  was  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  had  been 
wounded  in  an  attack  on  Montrasucr's  Island,  near  New  York, 
the  year  before,  had  not  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  the  late 
Governour  Brooks  who  was  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  remained 
in  Boston,  to  superintend  the  recruiting  of  the  residue  of  the 
regiment. 

General  St.  Clair  commanded  at  Ticonderoga  on  my  arrival, 
the  latter  part  of  April. — My  9  tat  ion,  with  the  command  of  this 
regiment,  was  at  the  old  French  lines,  which  had  been  repaired 
the  year  before.  After  the  arrival  of  General  Burgoyne's  army 
these  lines  were  several  times  attacked,  and  the  assailants  as 
often  repulsed.  In  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  this  post, 
through  the  woods  of  Vermont,  I  continued  to  command  the 
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regiment,  and  after  a  fatiguing  march,  a  junction  was  formed 
with  General  Schuyler's  army,  on  the  Hudson,  a  little  below 
fort  Edward. 

As  General  Burgoyne  advanced  from  lake  Champlain,  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  retreated,  and  crossed  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  The  army  in  its  retreat  halted  at  Sarratoga,  and  in 
the  evening  three  hundred  men,  under  my  command,  were  post- 
ed two  miles  above,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  a  rear  guard* 
In  the  night  a  large  body  of  General  Burgoyne'9  army,  with  the 
savages  attached  to  it,  crossed  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
made  a  circuitous  march,  and  at  day  light  in  the  morning  ap- 
peared in  the  front,  and  on  the  left  flank  of  the  guard,  my  right 
being  extended  to  the  river.  In  this  situation,  the  enemy  com- 
menced the  attack,  both  in  my  front,  and  on  the  left  flank, 
which  was  resisted,  and  the  ground  maintained,  until  perceiv- 
ing they  were  greatly  superiour  to  me  in  numbers,  and  were 
pressing  around  my  left  flank,  and  gaining  my  rear,  I  ordered  a 
retreat,  which  was  continued  about  a  mile,  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
regulars  and  savages.  Observing  an  advantageous  height  of 
ground,  the  detachment  was  formed,  and  held  their  position, 
although  hardly  pressed,  until  a  strong  re-enforcement  arrived, 
for  my  support ;  the  whole  body  then  advanced  and  compelled 
the  assailants  to  retreat  in  their  turn.  In  this  rencounter,  our 
loss  was  forty  men  and  three  officers,  killed  and  wounded.— 
Although,  in  the  first  instance,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat,  yet  I 
received  the  full  approbation  and  thanks  of  General  Schuyler, 
in  public  orders,  for  my  conduot.  At  this  time  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Brooks  had  arrived  at  Albany  with  the  remainder  of  the 
regiment,  and  was  marching  up  the  Mowhawk,  with  a  detach- 
ment ordered  for  the  relief  of  fort  Stanwix,  which  was  in- 
vested, by  a  detachment  of  the  British  army,  and  savages.  I 
was  ordered  to  join  him  with  the  part  of  the  regiment  I  had  com- 
manded during  the  campaign,  and  the  junction  was  made  at  the 
German  Flats,  which  was  then  the  extent  of  our  settlements. 
The  gallant  defence  of  that  fort,  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
siege,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  relieved,  are  fully  re- 
corded in  history.  After  the  siege  was  raised  and  the  besiegers 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Canada,  the  detachment  returned,  and 
joined  the  army  on  the  Hudson,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mohawk. 


into  that  river. 
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General  Gates  had  now  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  the  northern  department,  and  immediately  ordered  the  army 
to  advance  on  the  enemy.    He  took  a  position,  and  formed  his 
camp,  on  Bhemis'  heights,  about  eight  miles  below  Sarratoga, 
where  his  fortifications  were  erected,  with  the  right  extending 
to  the  Hudson.    General  Burgoyne,  crossed  the  river  at  fort 
Edward,  and  established  his  camp,  and  fortifications,  above, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  two  miles,  between  the  two  armies. — 
The  two  memorable  battles,  which  were  fought  on  this  ground 
by  these  two  armies,  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  the  7th  of 
October,  previously  to  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne,  are 
also  described  in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
action  of  the  19th  of  September,  commenced  between  Colonel 
Morgan's  riflemen  and  an  advanced  corps  from  the  right  of 
General  Burgoync's  encampment,  directed  towards  the  left  of 
General  Gate's  position.    It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.   A  very  short  interval  succeeded,  when  Morgan's  corps 
was  re-euforced  by  General  Poor's  brigade  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  detachment  of  three  hun- 
dred volunteers,  from  the  Massachusetts'  brigade,  to  which  I 
belonged,  and  the  command  of  which  was  assigned  to  me.  The 
action  was  obstinate,  and  severe,  and  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  dusk  of  the  evening.    General  Burgoyne  claimed  the  victo? 
ry,  because  his  troops  lay  on  the  field  of  battle ;  our  troops  more 
desirous  of  comfort,  than  of  etiquette,  retired,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  to  their  tents,  to  prepare  for  combat  the  next  dayv 
if  called  again  into  the  field.    By  the  return,  it  appeared,  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  three  hundred  under  my  command, 
were  killed  and  wounded.  / 

On  >he  7th  of  October,  I  likewise  commanded  another  detach- 
ment from  the  brigade,  of  about  three  hundred  men,  which  be- 
fore the  action  commenced,  was  ordered  to  the  left  of  our  posi- 
tion, to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  give  information, 
and  check  any  small  parties,  which  might  be  advancing.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  strength  of  the  British 
army  was  moving  to  occupy  elevated  ground  on  the  left  of  our 
encampment. 

Colonel  Morgan's  riflemen,  with  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  Dearborn  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  army,  was  ordered  to  attack  them.  When 
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these  re-enforcements  arrived  on  the  ground  where  I  was  posted, 
I  joined    Colonel  Weston's  regiment  with  the  detachment  I 
commanded,  and  after  a  severe  conflict,  General  Burgoyne  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  his  lines,  where  he  was  followed,  and 
the  day  was  closed  by  storming  his  entrenchments,  and  entire 
possession  was  gained  of  the  right  of  his  position,  and  encamp- 
ment.   This  victory,  and  the  obstinate  battle  of  the  19th  of 
September,  with  our  success  at  fort  Stanwix,  and  Bennington, 
on  his  right  and  left  wing,  decided  the  fate  of  his  army.  After 
the  surrender,  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged,  with  other  de- 
tachments from  General  Gates'  was  ordered  to  re  enforce  Gene- 
ral Washington's  army,  then  at  White  Marsh,  between  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  in  Pennsylvania, — after  this  junction 
the  British  army  marched  out  of  Philadelphia,  reconnoitred,  and 
viewi-d  every  part  of  General  Washington's  position,  and  it  was 
fully  expected  a  general  battle  would  have  been  fought,  between 
the  two  armies,  on  this  occasion.    Sir  William  Howe  could  have 
had  no  other  motive  in  advancing  from  Philadelphia ;  and  Gen- 
eral Washington  had  taken  a  strong  position,  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  it  was  his  intention,  to  have  defended  it.    He  had 
now  with  him  the  strength  of  General  Gates'  successful  army, 
and  the  army  he  had  commanded  during  the  campaign.  The 
one  would  have  been  animated  with  a  desire  to  have  maintained 
the  character  it  had  acquired,  and  the  other  to  have  proved, 
that  it  had  deserved  equal  success.    The  fields  between  the 
two  armies,  were  suitable  for  military  operations,  and  the 
strength  of  both  was  collected  in  compact  bodies. 

The  British  commander,  declining  the  combat,  probably  pre- 
vented a  more  general  battle  than  was  fought  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  The  British  army  would  have  been  ambitious 
to  have  retrieved  the  misfortunes  at  the  north,  and  the  American 
army,  now  united  under  the  standard  of  its  beloved  Washing- 
ton, would  have  exerted  all  its  energies  to  have  added  to  the 
glory,  which  had  been  acquired  at  Saratoga 

After  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  Philadelphia,  General 
Washington  marched  his  army  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, where  huts  were  built  for  winter  quarters,  with  mate- 
rials taken  immediately  from  the  forest,  and  constructed  PT4frft- 
troops,  without  any  assistance  from  mechanics.  Here, 
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the  totU~*f  the  campaign,  the  army  suffered  every  distress,  which 
the  want  of  necessary  food,  comfortable  clothing,  and  conse- 
quent disease  could  occasion.    In  this  situation  it  remained, 
nntil  the  British  army  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  commenced 
its  march  through  Nsw  Jersey  to  New  York,  by  the  way  of 
Amboy.    As  soon  as  information  was  received  of  this  move- 
ment, General  Washington  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  and  march- 
ed on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.    At  Monmouth,  the  British  army 
was  overtaken,  and  a  battle  ensued,  honourable  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms.    In  this  battle,  I  commanded  the  8th  Massachusetts' 
regiment,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brooks  acting  on  the  staff  as  Ad- 
jutant General  to  the  advanced  corps,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lee.    After  this  battle,  the  army  retired  to  the  Hud- 
son, and  the  following  winter,  was  stationed  at  West  Point, 
and  in  the  high  lands. 

During  the  winter,  the  command  of  the  troops,  on  the  ad- 
vanced lines  of  the  army,  near  York  Island,  was  assigned  to 
me.  The  objects  of  the  command  were,  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  check  any  small  parties  advancing  into  the 
country,  and  afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  the  west  part  of  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut The  line  of  defence  extended  from  the  north  river  to  the 
White  Plains,  and  from  thence  to  the  east  river  or  sound,  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles. 

This  position  was  about  twenty-five  miles  from  any  other 
part  of  the  American  army,  and  not  more  than  ten  miles  from 
the  enemy,  on  York  Island.  My  command  consisted  of  about 
four  hundred  men,  and  the  duty  was  so  severe,  that  all  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  were  relieved  every  fortnight.  I  however  re- 
mained, at  the  request  of  General  Washington,  from  November 
until  May ;  during  this  time,  many  attempts  were  made  by  the 
enemy  to  surprize  my  guards,  but  without  success.  All  my 
rest  and  sleep  were  taken  by  day,  and  my  nights  were  devoted 
to  incessant  duty.  In  this  exposed  situation,  for  five  months, 
within  three  hours'  march  of  the  whole  British  army,  no  part  of 
my  troops  was  ever  surprized,  although  many  attempts  were 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  many  successful  enterprises  were 
made  against  the  enemy's  out-posts. 

In  May,  1779,  when  the  British  army  advanced  up  the  north 
river,  to  take  possession  of  Stoney  and  Verplank's  points,  I  was 
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ordered  to  retire  from  the  lines,  and  join  the  army  at  West 
Point.  This  corps,  composed  of  light  infantry,  was  continued 
under  my  command,  and  was  ordered  to  take  a  position  on  the 
highest  ground,  in  the  rear  of  the  fortifications  at  that  place 
and  which  overlooked  all  that  had  been  constructed  between  it 
and  the  river.  Here  a  new  fort  was  erected,  by  this  corps. 
General  Wayne,  at  this  time,  commanded  the  light  infantry  of 
the  army,  and  his  station  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
about  three  miles  below  West  Point,  near  fort  Montgomery. 
The  British  commander  having  erected  fortifications  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hudson,  about  fourteen  miles  Mow  West  Point, 
atStoney  Point  and  Verplank's  point,  and,  leaving  about  a 
thousand  men  at  each  of  those  posts,  returned  to  New  York 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  formed  a  predatory  expe- 
dition against  the  towns  in  Connecticut,  which  bordered  on  the 
sea  shore.  His  object  undoubtedly  was,  to  draw  General  Wash- 
ington from  his  strong  holds,  on  the  Hudson,  and  before  he 
could  return  for  their  defence,  ascend  the  Hudson,  and  possess 
himself  of  West  Point,  and  the  positions  in  the  high  lands. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary,  for  General 
Washington  to  adopt  some  measures,  to  check  the  desolation 
making  on  the  sea-board. 

Not  thinking  it  safe  to  march  his  army  from  the  Hudson,  he 
projected  an  enterprize  against  Stoney  and  Verplank's  Point. 
The  execution  of  the  one  against  Stoney  Point  was  committed 
to  General  Wayne ;  I  was  ordered  with  the  corps  I  command- 
ed to  leave  the  heights  I  had  fortified,  and  join  him  at  Sandy 
Beach,  near  fort  Montgomery.  Before  we  marched,  two  com- 
panies of  light  infantry,  from  North  Carolina,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Murphy,  were  ordered  to  join  my  corps,  and 
being  the  senior  officer,  my  command  now  consisted  of  seven 
companies.  The  whole  body  of  light  infantry,  being  thus  or- 
ganized under  the  command  of  General  Wayne,  consisting  of 
less  than  two  thousand  men,  commenced  its  march  over  the 
mountains,  and  halted  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  about  a 
mile  and  an  half  from  Stoney  Point 

Here  the  orders  were,  for  the  first  time,  communicated. — 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  the  attack  was  made,  with  unloaded 
arms,  and  with  the  bayonet  alone.  Some  historians  of  the  rev* 
olution  have  considered  that  the  British  garrison  was  surprized. 
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Thi§  is  not  the  fact ;  as  we  advanced,  the  centinels  fired  on  us 
half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  and  when  we  forced  the  barriers,  and 
entered  the  fort,  every  British  soldier  was  in  foil  uniform,  with 
his  arms  in  his  hands.  History  has  pointed  out  all  the  trans- 
actions relating  to  this  successful  enterprize. 

In  consequence  of  letters  from  General  Washington  to  Gene- 
ral Heath,  and  from  General  Washington  to  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  afier  the  enterprize  against  Stoney  Point,  I  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel ; — promotions  at 
that  period,  being  made  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states. 

When  the  army  retired  to  winter  quarters,  in  1779,  the  paper 
money,  in  which  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  paid,  had 
depreciated  to  such  a  degree,  that  justice  and  expediency  re- 
quired that  some  measures  should  be  adopted  for  their  relief. 
General  Washington  approved  and  consented  to  an  arrange- 
ment, of  sending  commissioners,  to  the  different  states,  to  repre- 
sent the  case  to  the  legislatures,  and  solicit  relief. — To  this  duty 
I  was  appointed,  by  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts'  line,  and 
this  was  my  first  absence  from  military  duty,  since  I  had  joined 
the  array  in  1775. 

In  December,  1780,  and  January,  1781,  mutinies  had  been 
excited  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  lines  of  the  army,  from 
causes,  which  here  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  and  it  was  feared 
the  excitement  would  extend  to  the  other  parts  of  the  army. 
General  Washington  was  desirous  of  making  some  offensive 
operations  against  the  enemy,  to  show  to  his  country,  and  the 
British  commander,  that  his  whole  army  was  not  infected  with 
this  mutinous  spirit.    For  this  purpose  he  ordered  a  detachment 
to  march  against  the  mutineers  into  New  Jersey,  and  another 
detachment  to  attack  the  enemy's  post  at  Morrisania.  The 
command  of  the  latter  detachment  was  assigned  to  me — Mor- 
rissania  was  so  insulated,  that  General  Washington  considered 
that  success  was  very  doubtful ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
which  existed,  as  appears  in  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  General 
Heath,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  make  the  attempt    The  re- 
sult, however,  was  favourable  to  the  American  arms,  as  com- 
plete success  attended  the  enterprize. 

In  the  summer  of  1785,  after  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
were  settled,  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  had  taken  place,  the 
American  army  remained  at  West  Point,  and  in  the  highlands 
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in  its  neighbourhood  and  a  corps  of  light  infantry  was  formed 
and  stationed  very  near  the  British  posts  at  Kingsbridge,  the  P*' 
command  of  which  was  assigned  to  me.  Here  I  remained  until  - 
the  British  army  was  ready  to  evacuate  New  York.  At  that 
time  General  Washington  with  many  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  array,  attended  likewise  by  the  Governour,  and  a  number 
of  the  civil  officers  of  the  State  were  escorted  into  the  city  by 
the  corps  I  commanded  ;  and  commencing  at  Kingsbridge,  as 
the  British  retired  from  their  posts  we  advanced  and  took  pos- 
session of  them. 

The  day  General  Washington  took  his  final  farewell  of  his 
brother  officers  in  New  York,  this  corps  which  I  had  so  long 
commanded,  had  the  honour  of  escorting  him  to  his  barge,  and 
paying  him  the  last  military  salutation  he  received  from  that 
army,  which  had  followed  bis  standard  through  the  trying  scenes 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

Under  the  circumstances,  which  have  since  taken  place,  and 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  to  destroy  my  military 
character,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty,  fellow  citizens,  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  this  general  sketch  of  my  revolutionary  services. 

In  the  enterprize  against  Morrissania,  where  1  commanded,  I 
refer  you  to  the  letter  of  General  Washington  to  General  Heath, 
which  has  been  lately  published,  to  show  his  opinion  of  the  haz- 
ard, which  attended  it,  and  to  his  public  orders  to  the  army,  ex- 
pressing his  thanks,  for  the  judicious  arrangements,  which  were 
made,  and  the  intrepid  manner,  in  which  they  were  executed. 
Likewise  to  the  resolution  of  Congress,  with  similar  expressions 
of  approbation. 

For  my  conduct,  in  storming  Stony  Point,  I  refer  you  to  the 
public  orders  of  General  Wayne,  General  Washington,  and  the 
resolution  of  Congress,  in  which  my  name  will  be  found  associat- 
ed, with  the  officers,  who  distinguished  themselves  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

On  all  other  occasions  where  I  was  called  into  the  field  of 
danger,  I  can  refer  to  the  letters  and  orders  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  the  other  Generals,  under  whose  immediate  com- 
mand I  served,  for  their  approbation. 

I  am  in  the  possession  of  these  testimonials,  and  many  of 
them  are  on  the  records  of  our  country.  They  will  be  preserv- 
ed and  left  with  my  family,  to  be  made  use  of  hereafter,  in  such 
manner,  as  they  may  think  proper.      WILLIAM  HULL. 
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OF.  .  • 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  HULL. 


ON  Monday  the  3d  of  January  1814,  the  Members  •  do-* 
/  tailed  by  the  General  orders  of  the  17th  Nov.  181S,  and  by 
*  subsequent  ones  to  constitute  the  Court  for  the  trial  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Hull  (vid.  Appendix)  assemble  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  at 
the  Columbian  Hotel,  in  Albany,  where  Brig.  Gen.  Hull 
attended,  accompanied  by  an  aid  de  camp.  The  names  of 
the  Members  having  been  called  over,  the  accused  was  ask- 
ed if  he  objected  to  any  of  them — ho  replied  in  the 
negative,  made  a  short  but  impressive  speech  on  the  oc- 
casion, declaring  his  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  Court, 
surrendered  his  sword  and  retired.    The  members  were  then 

■ 

.   sworn,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  and  were  as  follows  : 
Major  General  Henry  Dearborn,  President. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  BloomfieUL  \     rCol.  J.  R.  Fenwick,  Jlrtl. 

Col.  Peter  Little,  38th  Regt.  f  *  I  Robert  Bogardut,  41  et. 

 Wm.  JV.  Irvine  42  J  Jo.  l.|  J  Lieut.  CoL  Richard  Dsttnis,  16//, 

Lieut.  Col.  James  House,  Jrtl  (  £  \  Samuel  8.  Conner,  13/A 

 Wm.  Scott.  36th  Regt.  \  3f  I         S.  B.  J)atnt%  32<i 

— — — -  Wm  Stewart,  38th  do.  *  —  John  W.  Lhii:gston,4\st. 

*  Lt.  Col.  J.  c.  forbes,  42d  Reg.  Supernumerary. 
Judge  Advocate,  (special)  Martin  Vanbelren,  Esq. 


Army  Judge  Advocate,  Philip  S.  Parker,  Esq. 

The  Court  then  determined  to  adjourn  to  Wednesday  the 
5th  Inst  to  meet  at  the  Senate-Room,  in  the  Court -If  ouse, 
in  the  Capitol. 

2nd  day,  Wednesday  5th,  January.  iSI*. 

The  court  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  nt  the  Senate 
Chamber. — Col.  Carberry,  of  the  S8th  Ret?,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers summoned  to  attend,  appeared  ;  hut,  as  the  Court  had 
been  organized  previous  to  his  arrival,  was  permitted  to 
withdraw.   Brig.  Gen.  Hull  appeared ;  and,  as  the  court 

*  TWs  ^r.rlrinr.Ti  <Jid  not  take  Tvis  scat  until  ^  5th  dJty. 
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^  .  jced  for  want  of  witnesses,  (only  four  having 
made  I heir  appearance)  again  retired.    After  several  propo- 
ioM9  for  adjournment,  the  court  at  length  adjourned  to 
meet  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  January 

at  the  same  place. 

3rd  day,  Wednesday,  12th,  January  1814. 

The  Court  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment  General  Hull 
appeared,  and  proposed  that  Robert  Tiliotson,  Esq.  should  be 
admitted  as  his  counsel ;  which  was  agreed  to.  The  Judge 
Advocate  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  further  documents 
from  the  war  department ;  but  could  not  proceed  in  the  trial, 
as  not  more  than  four  witnesses  had  made  their  appearance. 
The  Court  adjourned  to  meet,  at  the  same  plaee,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  13th  January. 


Wi  day,  Thursday,  13th,  January  1811. 

The  Court  met  at  the  Senate  Chamber,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. Only  Seven  witnesses  having  answered  to  their 
names,  the  court,  after  deliberation,  resolved  to  write  to  the 
Secretary  at  war  for  permission  to  adjourn  to  such  other 
place  as  the  court  might  think  proper,  or  the  President  might 
prescribe,  as  the  proceedings  were  suspended  for  want  of 
witnesses — Adjourned  to  Monday  17th  January. 

5//i  day,  Monday,  17th  January  1814. 

The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment— the  charges 
against  the  prisoner  were  read ;  (vide  Appendix)  to  which 
Gen.  Hull  pleaded— Not  Guilty— in  the  usual  form.  It  was 
then  proposed  that  C.  D.  Colden,  Esq.  should  be  the  additional 
advocate  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  granted  by  the 
court.  The  witnesses  not  having  yet  appeared  in  sufficient 
oumbcr  to  enable  the  Judge  Advocate  to  proceed  in  the  trial, 
the  court  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  Supreme 
court,  in  the  Capitol,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  ML  on  Wednesday 
the  19th  January. 
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Cih  day,  Wednesday  ±9th  January,  *y  r< 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment— All  the  members 
present.— General  Hull  delivered  the  following 

ADDRESS. 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  COURT. 

The  court  has  been  pleased  to  admit  that  I  have  a  right  to 
the  assistance  of  counsel  in  my  trial— But  it  seems  to  be 
questioned  to  what  extent  I  may  avail  myself  of  that  assist- 
ance— When  the  members  of  the  court  call  to  mind  the  na- 
ture of  the  charges  which  are  made  against  me,  they  must 
perceive  how  deeply  the  determination  of  this  question  may 
affect  me.  Among  other  things,  I  am  charged  with  treasou. 
The  constitution  defines  this  crime  to  consist  in  levying  war 
against  the  United  States,  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  As  often  as  there  have  been  trials  for 
treason  under  the  constitution,  the  most  eminent  Lawyers,  as 
well  on  the  bench  as  at  the  bar,  have  differed  in  some  opinions 
as  to  what  should  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  facts 
which  constitute  this  high  crime. 

The  greatest  talents  of  our  country  have  been  exerted  and 
exhausted  in  debate  on  these  subjects,  and  can  it  be  supposed 
that  I,  who  am  ignorant  of  law  as  a  science,  who  have  no  talents 
for  argument,  should  be  able  to  discuss  before  you  the  testi- 
mony which  may  be  offered  under  this  charge,  in  a  manner 
that  can  do  justice  to  myself,  or  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  this  honourable  court 
on  my  present  application  is  not  only  highly  interesting  to  me; 
but,  as  it  involves  an  important  constitutional  question,  I  cau 
not  but  think  it  deeply  concerns  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity—The proceedings  of  this  tribunal  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  there  is  in  existence  any  history  of  our  country. 
The  rank  and  character  of  the  honourable  members  of  this 
court  will  give  a  weight  and  sanction  to  whatever  they  may 
determine ;  which  will  be  a  precedent  that  will  hereafter  have 
the  force  of  authority  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  my  own  case,  I  am  anxious  that  the  important  point  now 
before  you  should  be  deliberately  and  rightly  determined. 
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3  of  the  court,  my  counsel  were  called  upon 
they  supposed  their  request  to  assist  me  cx- 
V,  ^ttrisweriug  this  question,  which  it  was  not  ex- 

pected would  at  that  time  occur,  and  speaking  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  moment  as  to  what  were  the  rules  on  this  subject 
to  be  found  in  the  English  writers  on  martial  law,  and  from 
what  they  believed  to  have  been  the  practice  in  similar  cases, 
my  counsel  answered  that  they  claimed  the  right  to  cross 
examine  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  to  examine  my 
witnesses,  and  to  speak  upon  any  questions  of  law  which  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 

But,  sir,  my  counsel  upon  consideration  are  convinced,  and 
they  have  satisfied  me,  that  their  claim  was  too  limited ;  and 
1  now  with  all  possible  respect,  but  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  legality  and  justice  of  my  claim,  demand  that  my 
counsel  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  me  on  all  occa- 
sions, either  in  the  progress  of  the  cause  or  in  its  conclusion. 

I  am  not  about  to  deny  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
^English  writers  which  may  be  appealed  to  upon  this  occasion. 
I  admit  that  we  may  learn  from  an  enemy.  But  I  rest 
the  claim  I  now  make  upon  much  higher  authority  than 
these  writers.  I  appeal  to  the  constitution  of  our  country ; 
and  I  invoke  the  spirit  of  reason,  justice,  and  liberty,  which 
has  cast  off  from  us  those  chains  which  were  rivetted  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  in  times  of  the  utmost  bar- 
barism, and  by  which  the  writers  on  the  English  criminal  law, 
whether  civil  or  military,  yet  feel  themselves  bound.  Before 
I  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  I  now  make  a  claim,  which 
I  have  acknowledged  is  beyond  what  the  rules  established  by 
those  writers  could  admit,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  attention 
of  the  court,  while  I  examine  as  well  the  foundation  on  which 
these  rules  rest,  as  their  extent.  For  upon  this  latter 
point  it  appeared  to  me,  from  what  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  court,  that  there  was  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  the  members.  Some  gentlemen  seemed  to  sup- 
pose that  my  counsel  would  only  have  a  right  to  examine 
the  witnesses,  others  that  they  would  have  a  right  also  to 
debate  any  collateral  questions  which  might  arise.  My  ob- 
ject at  present  is  to  show  that  even,  by  tbc  practice  of  English 
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courts  martial,  and  the  rules  adopted  by  Engt.  .  .^rs, 
counsel  have  a  right  to  speak  on  every  question  hut  the 
final  one,  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  or  not. 

I  have  said  we  have  none  but  English  authorities  on  this 
subject,  and  this  is  certainly  true  :  although  a  treatise  on  mar- 
tial law  has  been  published  in  this  country  under  a  highly 
respectable  name,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  work  is  a 
mere  compilation  from  foreign  writers,  and  that  the  author 
has  adopted  not  only  their  ideas,  but,  in  most  instances,  their 
very  words,  without  having  for  a  moment  reflected  how  for 
the  rules  they  established  were  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
personal  security,  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  our  country  :  and  which,  in  our  estimation,  render  our 
condition  so  far  superior  to  that  of  others  of  our  race. 

I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  examination  of  the 
English  authorities,  because,  when  I  have  examined  these,  I 
shall  have  examined  all  that  has  been  said  by  our  own  wri- 
ters on  the  subject. 

I  must  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  the  researches  of  my 
counsel  upon  this  subject  have  necessarily  been  so  confined. 
In  the  situation  in  which  we  arc  placed,  we  could  only 
have  recourse  to  a  few  books. 

M'Arthur  in  his  treatise  on  courts  martial  vol.  2,  page 
42,  says,  "  It  is  likewise  the  practice  at  courts  martial 
to  indulge  the  prisoner  with  counsel,  or  at  least  amiei 
eurite  (or  friends  of  the  court)  to  sit  near  him,  and  in- 
struct him  what  questions  to  ask  the  witness  with  respect 
to  matters  of  fact  before  the  court ;  and  they  may  commit 
to  paper  the  necessary  interrogations  which  the  prisoner  may 
give  in  separutc  slips  to  the  Judge  advocate,  who  reads 
them  to  the  court,  and  if  approved,  (that  is,  proper  to  be  put,) 
he  inserts  them  literally  in  the  minutes.'' 

Tytler,  states  that  it  has  been  the  established  usage  that 
the  accused  arc  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  pro- 
<  cnlings  of  a  court  martial  by  pleading  or  argument  of  any 
kind. 

NTo  question,  these  authorities  would  confine  the  office  of 
counsel  to  very  narrow  limits  ,*  and  indeed  if  these  arc  the 
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tainly, — ^lercnco  to  this  extent  would  only  embarrass 
and  do  no  possible  good. 

But  the  first  of  these  authors  appeals  to  their  own  civil 
courts  to  warrant  this  practice.   And  they  may  well  con- 
sent to  do  so,  because  by  the  laws  of  England  a  person  ac- 
cused of  any  capital  crime  is  not  entitled  to  be  heard  by 
counsel    yet  in  these  cases,  says  Blackstone,  (*  commenta- 
ries S55)   «  The  Judges  never  scruple  to  allow  a  prisoner 
counsel  to  instruct  him  what  questions  to  ask,  or  ere*  tt> 
ask  questions  for  him,  with  respect  to  matters  of  fact.  For  as 
to  matters  of  law,  says  the  learned  aud  humane  author, 
arising,  in  the  trial,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of 
counsel."  «  Not  only  upon  the  trials  of  issues  which  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  (says  Judge  Fos- 
ter, one  of  the  most  learned  Judges  that  ever  graced  the  En- 
glish bench,)  but  upon  collateral  facts,  prisoners  under  a  capi- 
tal charge  whether  for  treason  or  felony,  always  were  entitled 
10  the  full  assistance  of  counsel."   But  if  the  practice  of  the 
English  civil  laws  are  to  be  a  rule  in  this  subject,  why 
should  only  a  part,  and  the  most  rigorous  part  of  their  rules 
be  adopted  ?  why  not  permit,  counsel  not  only  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, but  speak  upon  law  points  as  they  may  do  in  the 
English  criminal  courts.   I  can  not,  however,  Mr.  President, 
admit  that  the  practice  of  either  the  civil  or  military  courts 
of  a  Government,  so  different  from  ours  in  every  thing  which 
is  a  security  for  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  civil  liberty,  are 
to  be  a  rule  for  your  government. 

Every  commentator  who  has  written  on  this  subject  has 
blushed  for  the  absurdity  and  barbarity  of  the  reasons  on 
vliieh  this  exclusion  is  founded.  Speaking  of  this  rule, 
liJackstone  says  "  It  is  a  rule,  which,  however  it  may  be  pallia- 
ted, seems  not  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  humane  treatment 
of  prisoners  by  the  English  law.  For,  upon  what  face  of 
reason  can  that  assistance  be  denied  to  save  the  life  of  a  man. 
which  is  allowed  him  in  every  petty  trespass  ?"— Christian 
in  his  notes  in  Blackstone  says,  "It  is  very  extraordinary 
the  assistance  of  counsel  should  be  denied  when  it  is  wanted 
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most — that  is  when  it  is  wanted  to  defend  the  JiU 
our  and  all  the  property  of  an  individual.'* — The  et  .ures  01 
judge  Blackstone  on  this  inhuman  rule  of  the  English  law, 
bare  hcen  quoted  by  M' Arthur  himself,  and  are  given  as  an 
introduction  to  the  rule  which  he  adopts.  But,  indeed,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  rule,  and  as  if  even  the  practice  of  the  English 
courts  would  not  he  sufficient  to  sanction  it,  he  refers  us  to  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptians,  and  cites  them  as  an  authority  for 
the  rule  ;  and  I  think  sir,  he  may  well  have  done  so ;  for 
probably  there  wasless  despotism  and  barbarism  in  Egypt  than 
there  was  in  England,  in  those  times  when  this  rule  was 
adopted,  and  when  a  prosecution  by  the  crown  was  in  effect 
a  sentence  of  death,  and  when  the  object  was  to  guard 
against  every  interposition  betw  een  the  accused  and  the  sword 
of  the  King. 

Are  we  then,  Mr.  President,  in  this  country  to  be  governed 
by  rules  which  are  derived  from  such  a  source,  and  have 
originated  in  such  motives  ?  Shall  we  adopt  rules  at  w  hich 
the  sense,  reason  and  humanity,  of  all  mankind,  since  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  have  revolted  ?  I  ask  these  ques- 
tions with  a  confidence  that  the  members  of  this  honourable 
court  when  they  have  considered  them — (and  I  pray  that 
they  will  take  time  to  consider  them) — will  answer  them  in 
ihe  negative. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  make  a  higher  appeal  upon  this  oc- 
casion than  to  English  writers  or  English  practice  t  I  appeal 
to  the  constitution  of  our  country  ;  and  if  you  do  not  find  my 
claim  sanctioned  by  the  letter  of  that  instrument,  I  am  sure 
you  w  ill  by  its  spirit,  which  I  know  mud  govern  the  delibera 
tionsand  decisions  of  this  honourable  court. — By  the  amend 
ments  to  the  Constitution  it  is  provided  that  in  all  criminal 
prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.  I  kuow  well,  Sir,  that 
if  this  provision  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  context,  and 
the  instrument  be  construed  according  to  the  technical  rules 
of  law,  it  will  be  considered  as  applying  only  to  ehril 
prosecutions — But,  upon  this  occasion,  and  in  this  honourable 
court,  I  look  for  a  disposition  that  shall  trample  upon 
professional  quihlings.    For*  by  minds  that  nre  uhl«  to 
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.  they  may  be  obscured  by  words  and 
form*,  ,  d  was  provided  that  the  accused  should  have 
the  benefit  of  counsel,  how  can  it  be  supposed  Chat  it  was  in- 
tended to  confine  this  provision  to  accusations  before  a  civil  • 
court.  Is  there  any  reason  that  can  apply  to  the  admission 
of  counsel  before  a  civil  tribunal,  that  does  not  apply  to  a  mili- 
tary court  ?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  judges  of  a 
civil  court  arc  less  learned,  less  honourable,  or  less  humane, 
than  those  of  any  other  tribunal.  It  is  as  much  their  duty 
to  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Judge 
advocate  or  of  the  members  of  this  court  to  discharge  that 
charitable  office.  Can  it  then  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
constitution  that  counsel  should  be  admitted  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other  ?  In  the  passage  before  quoted. 
Judge  Blackstone  says,  "  upon  what  face  of  reason  can  that 
assistance  be  denied  to  save  the  life  of  man,  which  yet  is  al- 
lowed him  for  every  petty  trespasss?"  May  I  not  ask  upon 
what  fucc  of  reason  can  that  assistance  be  denied  to  save 
the  life  of  man  before  a  military  court,  which  yet  is*  allowed 
him  before  every  other  tribunal  ? 

IjcI  inc  once  more  beg  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  English  writers,  from  whom  the  rule  now  under  consid- 
eration is  derived.  I  think  an  inconsistency  of  their  reasoning 
will  be  most  manifest.  Mr.  Tytler  in  his  treatise,  page  221,  in 
advocating  the  propriety  of  allowing  counsel  to  suggest  inter- 
rogatories to  the  witnesses,  says,  "  This  benefit  the  court  will 
never  refuse  to  the  prisoner ;  because  in  those  unhappy  circum- 
stances, the  party  may  either  want  ability  to  do  justice  to  his 
own  cause,  or  may  be  deserted  by  that  presence  of  mind  which 
may  be  necessary  to  command  or  bring  into  use  such  abili- 
ties as  he  may  actually  possess."  I  feel,  Mr.  President,  in 
its  full  force  the  justice  of  this  reasoning.  I  feel  that  1 
may  want  ability  to  do  justice  to  my  own  cause,  and  with  the 
sensations  which  the  accusations  now  before  you  excite,  it 
may  be  that  I  shall  be  deserted  by  that  presence  of  mind  which 
might  command  or  bring  into  use  what  abilities  I  have.  But, 
why  does  not  this  just,  sound,  and  humane  reasoning  apply  to 
every  stage  of  the  prosecution  as  well  as  to  the  examination 
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of  witnesses  ?  Does  it  require  less  abilities  or  less  presence- 
of  mind  to  argue  the  questions  which  may  be  presented  to 
you :  to  discuss  for  instance,  what  may  or  may  not  be  trea- 
son under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  (he  United  States ; 
and  finally  to  arrange  and  sum  up  the  mass  of  testimony, 
which,  from  the  number  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been . 
called,  it  may  be  presumed  will  be  offered  to  you,  than  it 
does  to  put  questions  to  the  witnesses. 

Another  reason  assigned,  why  the  accused  before  a  court 
martial  should  not  have  the  full  benefit  of  professional  aid, 
is  that  the  Judge  advocate  is  supposed  to  be  of  counsel  for 
the  prisoner.  The  judges  of  the  American  law  courts  are 
equally  bound  to  counsel  those  who  are  accused  before  them. 
And  yet  the  aid  of  counsel  before  the  civil  courts  lias  been 
thought  a  right  worthy  to  be  secured  by  the  great  charter  of 
our  liberties.  But,  sir,  our  military  code  has  defined  how 
far  the  judge  advocate  is  to  consider  himself  as  the  counsel 
for  the  accused.  By  the  591  h  article  of  war  it  is  provided 
that  the  judge  advocate  "  shall  so  far  consider  himself  as 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  after  the  prisoner  shall  have  made 
his  plea,  as  to  object  to  any  leading  question,  to  any  of  the 
witnesses,  or  to  any  question  to  the  prisoner,  the  answer  to 
which  might  tend  to  criminate  himself."  If  this  be  the  extent 
of  the  duty  of  the  judge  advocate  in  respect  to  the  prisoner, 
let  me  entreat  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  honourable  mem- 
bers of  this  court  to  consider,  how  far  the  assistance  which 
I  have  a  right  to  claim  from  the  judge  advocate  must  fall 
short  of  that  aid  which  I  may  require  on  this  occasion. 

I  shall  trouble  the  court  with  the  consideration  of  only  one 
other  reason,  which  has  been  urged  for  not  permitting  be- 
fore courts  martial  the  full  aid  of  counsel.  It  is  said  by  Mr. 
Tytler,  page  91,  that  this  «  aid  is  not  requisite  before  these 
courts,  because  they  are  in  general  composed  of  men  of  abili- 
ty, and  discretion,"  Certainly,  sir,  this  reason  applies  with 
its  fullest  force  upon  this  occasion.  Is  it  not  also  to  be  sup- 
posed,  tha>t  generally  the  judges  of  the  civil  courts  are  like- 
wise men  of  ability  and  discretion  ?  and  if  this  reason  will  ap- 
ply to  exclude  counsel  in  the  one  case,  why  does  it  not  in  the 
other.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  military  courts  of  England 
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**g  rule,  as  they  have  most  of  their  other  rules 
|W        siting  prosecutions,  from  the  practice  of  their  civil 
courts.    But  the  constitution  having  in  this  respect  changed 
the  practice  of  our  civil  courts,  is  it  not  reasonable  and  just 
that  our  military  tribunals  should  conform  their  practice  to 
the  practice  of  our  civil  courts  ?  But,  sir,  whatever  reasons 
may  bo  urged  to  exclude  professional  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner,  let  me  ask  with  great  respect,  why  they  will 
not  equally  apply  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution— and  yet 
it  is  most  evident  that  the  officers  of  the  Government,  who 
have  instituted  this  prosecution,  have  not  felt  the  force  of 
those  reasons  :  If  they  had,  they  would  have  left  the  prosecu- 
tion to  be  conducted  by  the  military  prosecutor — and  yet, 
sir,  you  see,  to  the  charges  which  have  been  drawn  up  against 
me,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  in  tho 
United  States  :  and  I  find  enlisted  against  me,  in  aid  of  the 
military  Judge  advocate,  a  professional  Gentleman  of  this 
State  not  less  distinguished  for  his  talents.   If  technical 
learning  is  to  be  excluded  upon  these  occasions,  how  does  it 
happen,  Mr.  President,  that  the  charges  now  before  you  are 
obscured  by  such  an  abundant  verbiage,  and  distorted  to  so 
many  different  forms,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
hut  a  professional  man  to  understand  them  ? — I  hope  sir, 
that  there  are  no  courts  in  our  Country  whether  civil  or 
military,  however  otherwise  it  may  be  in  England,  where 
there  is  one  rule  of  justice  for  the  prosecution,  and  a  different 
one  for  the  accused — as  to  the  practice  in  this  Country  I  can 
say  but  little.  I  will  only  add,  that  one  of  my  counsel  informs 
me  that  he  has  been  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
lwfore  two  naval  courts  martial ;  and  that,  in  both  instances, 
lie  was  allowed  to  interrogate  the  witnesses  and  to  argue  all 
questions  which  arose,  as  fully  as  he  might  have  done  in  a 
eivil  court.   He  did  not  ask  to  be  permitted  to  sum  up  the 
evidence,  because  he  acquiesced  in  the  authority  of  the 
English  writers ;  but  which  he  now  believes,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  assigned,  ought  not  to  govern  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  my  life,  my  character,  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  me  in  this  world  is  at  stake.  I  have  not  ability  to 
manage  my  own  cause.   Reason,  justice,  humanity,  the  con- 
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stitutloa  and  the  laws-  of  my  country,  give  me  a  right  to 
professional  Mil  id  its  fullest  extent ;  and  I  pray  to  be  permit- 
ted by  the  court  to  avail  myself  of  it. 

I  beg  leave,  Mr.  President,  to  add  a  few  words  before  I 
leave  this  interesting  question,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
court  Though  sir,  a  sense  of  my  own  mobility  for  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  makes  me  earnestly  soiieitons  to  be 
permitted  to  avail  myself  of  the  ftiH  aid  of  counsel ;  yet  I  caw- 
not  conceive  that  the  nature  of  the  testimony  will  be 
such  as  to  make  me  desire  the  interposition  of  my  coun- 
sel ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  expect  from  all  I 
have  observed,  the  utmost  liberality  and  candour  from  the 
judge  advocate :  The  court  may  be  assured  that  it  is  neither 
my  intention,  nor  the  intention  of  my  counsel  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  court  by  the  discussion  of  legal  snbtilties,  or  to 
maketechnicle  objections,  I  promise  the  court  that  I  shall  not, 
if  it  should  bo  m  my  power  make  any  objections  to  matters  of 
form  of  any  kind,  nor  shall  1  suffer  my  counsel  to  make  theui. 
I  stand  upon  my  innocence,  and  all  I  wish  is  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  prove  it.  I  have  already  suffered  too  much  m  my  feel- 
ings, and  in  my  character  by  the  delays  which  have  taken 
place,  to  wish  to  postpone  for  a  moment  the  final  decision  of 
my  case. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  suggestion  which  is  not  connected  with  the  - 
subject  of  the  foregoing  address,  but  which  is  hardly  less 
interesting  to  me.  I  am  ready  for  my  trial — I  am  anxious  that 
it  should  proceed.  But,  sir,  if  the  trial  were  to  commence, 
and  if  the  court  after  having  examined  in  public  some  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  should  then  adjourn  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  court  will  perceive  that  it  would  be  the 
ntmost  hardship  upon  me.  The  testimony  here  openly  given 
against  me  would  bo  abroad,  and  would  make  its  impression 
on  the  public  mind  ;  while  the  examination  of  exculpatory 
testimony  would  bo  deferred  to  a  distant  day. — I  have  already 
too  severely  felt  the  effects  of  public  prejudices,  andcxparte 
relations,  not  to  wish  that  no  further  opportunity  may  be  given 
for  them. — I  hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  understood  by 
the  court;  when  the  Judge  advocate  commences  (he  trial,  that-* 
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he *»  . — «/  to  proceed  with  it,  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
cause  is  not  to  depend  on  the  arrival  of  witnesses  who  may 
be  absent 

The  court  agreed  to  deliberate  upon  the  subject  of  this  ad- 
dress, and  evinced  a  disposition  to  indulge  the  prisoner  as  far 
as  their  duty  to  the  public  would  admit.  The  court  was  ac- 
cordingly cleared,  when  the  address  of  Gen.  Hull  was  read 
and  considered.  Upon  its  being  again  opened,  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was— "that  the  communications  by  the  prison- 
er's counsel  should  be  made  in  writing  through  the  accused." 

Lt.  Col.  Forbes  took  the  necessary  oaths,  and  was  admitted 
to  a  seat ;  after  which  the  court  adjourned  to  Wednesday, 
26th  Jan. 

Seventh  day,  Wednesday  26th,  Jan.  1814. 

The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  members 
being  present.  The  special  Judge  advocate  (the  Hon.  Mar- 
tin Vanbeuren)  addressed  the  court  on  opening  the  case,  and 
read  the  following 

DOCUMENTS. 

The  order  of  arrest,  by  Adjutant  General  Cashing  against 

Brig.  Gen.  Hull. 
The  discharge  from  parole  of  Brig.  Gen.  Hull  by  Col. 

Barclay,  British  agent  for  prisoners. 
Letters  from  the  Inspector  General  A.  Y.  Nieoll,  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  from  the  war  department,  detailing  the  officers  to 
compose  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  the  accused. 
A  letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  Hull  to  the  Secretary  of  war, 

dated  3rd  April,  1809. 
A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  25th  March,  1812. 
Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  war  to  Gen.  Hull,  both 

of  April  9th,  1812. 
Two  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  23rd  and 

29th  May,  1812. 
A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  16th  June,  1812. 
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Two  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated  18th  June, 
1812. 

A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated  24th  June, 
1812. 

Two  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same.    Dated  2nd  and 

26th  July,  1812. 
Three  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same.    Dated  19th 
and  19th  July  and  11th  August,  the  receipt  of  which  was 
not  acknowledged  by  Gen.  Hull. 
Contract  for  provisions.    Dated  8th  August,  1812. 
A  letter  from  Brig.  General  Hull  to  the  secretary  of  war. 

Dated  17th  April,  1812. 
Two  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same.    Dated  Pitsburg, 

26th  and  28th  April,  1812. 
A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same.    Dated  Marietta, 

8rd  May. 

Three  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated  Cincin- 
nati, Sth,  13th  and  17th  May,  1812.  * 

A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated  Dayton. 
23rd  May,  1812. 

A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated  Camp  Meigs., 
26th  May,  1812. 

The  speech  of  Gov.  Meigs  to  the  army  of  Ohio.  Dated 
25th  May,  1812. 

A  letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  Hull  to  the  Secretary  of  war. 
Dated  Dayton,  23rd  May,  1812. 

A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated,  Staunton,  3rd 
June,  1812. 

Four  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated,  Urbana, 
9th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th  June,  1812. 

A  letter  from  Lieut.  Col.  Miller  to  the  Secretary  of  war. 
Dated,  Urban  a,  12th  June,  1812. 

A  letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  Hull  to  the  Secretary  of  war. 
Dated,  TJrbana;  17th  June,  1812. 

A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated  Camp  Neces- 
sity, 24th  June,  1812. 

A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated  Fort  Fiiriay, 
26th  June,  1812. 

Return  of  the  force  of  the  army  on  26th  June,  1812. 
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A  letter  from  B.  Gen.  Hull  to  the  Secretary  of  war.  Da- 
ted, 2Mb  June,  1812. 

Two  letters  from  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated,  Detroit, 
71h  and  9th  July,  1812,  (the  latter  not  read.) 

A  letter  froin  the  same  to  the  same.  Dated,  Sandwich, 
Upper  Canada,  13th  July,  1812, 

A  proclamation  by  Brig.  General  fluH,  datetf  12tlj  Jul^ 
1812.   Published  20th  July. 

Four  letters  from  Brig.  Gen.  Hull,  to  the  Secretary  of 

war.  Dated  Sandwich,  9th,  10th,  14th,  and  19th  July,  1912. 
A  letter  from  Col.  Cass  to  B.  Gen.  Hull.   Dated  i7th 
July  1812. 

Eight  letters  from  B.  Gen.  Hull  to  the  Secretary  of  war. 

Dated  Sandwich,  20th,  21st,  22nd,  28th  and  29th  July, 

and  4th,  7th  August,  1812. 
A  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same.   Dated,  Detroit,  8th 
August,  1812. 

Articles  of  capitulation.  Dated,  Detroit,  16th  August,  1812. 

and  supplementary  articles  of  the  same  date. 
A  letter  from  B.  Oen.  Hull,  to  the  officer  commanding  at 

the  Rapids.    Dated  17th  August,  1812. 

A  letter  from  Major  Gen.  Brock  to  Brig.  Gen.  Hull.  Da- 
ted 15th  August,  1812. 

A  letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  Hull  to  Major  Gen.  Brock. 
Same  date,  in  reply. 

A  letter  from  Brig.  Gen.  HuH  to  the  Secretary  of  war. 
Dated,  Detroit,  ISth  August,  1612. 

Two  letters  from  Brig.  Gen.  Hull  to  the  same.  Dated 
Montreal,  8,  and  26th  Sept.  1812. 

After  which  the  court  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

EiglUh  day.  Tlmrsday  27th  Jan.  181*. 

The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  when,  finding 
that  many  of  the  witnesses  appeared,  it  determined  to  pro- 
ceed :  upon  which  the  Judge  advocate  called  upon  Brig.  Gen. 
I  a*  wis  Cass  ;  who,  being  duly  sworn,  w  as  proceeding  w  ith 
his  narrative,  when  a  member  of  the  court  suggested  the 
propriety  of  all  other  persons  present?  who  had  been  sum- 
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inoned  as  witnesses,  being  directed  to  retire  (hiring  (he  ex- 
amination :  No  objections  to  their  presence,  however,  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  remain.  General  Cass  proceeded  in  his  evidence,  and  stat- 
ed, that  he  was  with  the  north-western  army  at  Dayton, 
and  had  command  of  the  3d.  Regt.  of  Ohio  militia.— that  the 
army  was  joined  atUrbana,  by  the  *th.  Rcgt.  of  U.  S.  Infan- 
try, under  Colonel  Miller, — that  he  (witness)  arrived  at  the 
Miami,  on  the  29th  or  30th  June.  That  he  never  saw  Geo. 
Hull  disciplining,  reviewing,  or  manceuvcring  the  troops  hi 
any  way  from  their  arrival  at  Detroit  to  the  time  of  surren- 
der. That  orders  were  issued ;  but  that  he  does  not  know 
Whether  there  was  an  orderly  book  or  not.  That  he  was  at 
the  rapids  when  General  Hull  hired  a  boat  about  the  1st  July  $ 
that  he  does  not  know  that  General  Hull  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  war  having  been  declared ;  and  that  he  had  not  had  any 
conversation  with  General  Hull  previous  to  that  time,  which 
could  induce  General  Hull  to  believe  that  war  was  declared— 
that  he  does  not  know  what  papers  were  in  the  boat— that  about 
\0  or  50  men,  invalids,  his  (witnesses)  own  servant,  and  part  of 
his  baggage  were  in  it.  That  he  did  not  examine  the  fort  at  De- 
troit very  accurately,  but  thinks  that  some  of  the  embrasures 
were  defective  and  wanted  repair,  and  that  the  platforms  were 
in  some  measure  defective.  That  he  docs  not  recollect  the  gnnsi 
and  gun  carriges.  That  the  picketing  was  in  remarkably  good 
order,  and  as  good  as  he  ever  saw ;  and  that  he  never  saw  any 
repairs  made  either  before  or  after  the  army  went  into  Cana- 
da. That  the  troops  passed  over  into  Canada  on  the  12th  or. 
16th  "of  July  (he  could  not  be  precise  in  the  time)  and  con- 
sisted of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  force,  excepting  invalids  and 
f  about  100  men  of  the  drafted  militia  of  Ohio — that  they  landed 

t  -a  '  •  in  0I  f,cr  -at  Amherstiwrgh;  at  about  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tance ;  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  left  Canada  about 
the  sth  August;  about  160  or  200  men  remaining  in  their 
original  position  for  two  or  three  days,  in  a  stockade  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  river;  and  which  was  afterwards  destroyed. 
That  there  were  about  250  or  300  British  regulars  at  Amherst- 
burgh,  according  to  the  estimate  given  to  Gen.  Hull  by  the 
porters,  who  came  over  in  hundreds.— General  Cass  further 
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stated— That  when  (he  army  landed  in  Canada,  the  militia 
force  there  was  estimated  to  be  very  considerable  ;  but  that 
before  the  army  left  that  side  of  the  river,  this  force  was 
supposed  to  have  been  very  much  reduced,-  probably,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  conversation  in  (he  American  Camp,  to  one  hun- 
dred.— Gen.  Cass  believed  that  from  the  day  of  the  arrival  of 
the  American  army  in  Canada,  the  militia  men,  who  were  cal- 
led into  the  service  at  Maiden,  came  over  to  the  American 
Camp,  took  protection  from  Gen.  Hull,  and,  within  the  last 
fortnight  of  the  army's  stay  there,  the  greater  part  of  them 
left  the  camp  for  their  own  homes,  as  Gen.  Cass  supposed. 

Brig.  Gen.  Cas§  further  stated,  that  when  the  army  first 
went  over,  but  few  Indians  had  joined  the  British,  and  that 
most  of  those  on  our  side  the  lake  appeared  friendly— that 
lew  apprehensions  were  expressed  by  Gen.  Hull,  until  the 
full  of  Michilamacanac— that  Tccsumah  was  at  Maiden  when 
the  army  arrived  at  Detroit,  as  was  also  Marplock,  with  a 
band  of  the  Pottowatomies,  but  not  a  numerous  one.  The 
witness  could  not  state  precisely  any  conversation  of  Gen. 
Hull  as  to  the  force  of  Indians  at  Maiden,  or  their  designs- 
he  supposed  the  fall  of  Michilamackanac  was  known  to  the 
American  army  about  the  25th,  or  from  that  to  the  end  of 
July ;  he  could  not  say  whether  the  fall  of  that  place  encour- 
aged the  Indians  to  join  the  British,  or  not :  but  that  no  In- 
dians, to  his  knowledge  or  belief,  from  thence,  arrived  at 
either  Maiden  or  Detroit  (certainly  not  at  Detroit)  until 
three  days  after  the  surrender— he  stated  however,  that  about 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  Michilamacinac  the  Wyanots  were 
either  enticed  or  taken  over  by  the  British  into  their  province. 

A  Map  by  the  English  was  here  presented  and  admitted 
to  be  good,  with  somo  few  unimportant  inaccuracies— viz. 
The  American  army  did  not  land  at  the  place  described  in 
the  map,  but  below  Hog-Island.  No  redoubt  was  thrown 
up  in  the  encampment  as  described  in  the  map.  From 
Sandwich  to  the  river  Aux  Canards  lies  an  open  country,  cul- 
tivated for  many  years,  for  a  distance  of  about  12  miles, 
along  or  near  the  river— The  river  Aux  Canards  is  a  small 
stream,  but  deep  -about  three  rods  over,  perhaps  not  somucL, 
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and  has  a  bridge  :  there  is  an  open  prairie  ground  from  the 
Camp  towards  Maiden,  for  the  space  of  about  1 1-2  miles, 
near  which  the  ground  is  bad  for  marching  troops,— the 
whole  distance  from  Sandwich  to  Maiden  is  quite  level. 

A  sketch  of  the  military  post  at  Amherstburgh  was  next 
produced,  and  admitted  to  be  correct,  and  as  having  been 
taken  from  Gen.  Proctors'  trunk — Gen.  Cass  then  stated 
that  he  had  examined  those  works  since  the  British  left 
them— that,  as  to  the  fort,  it  is  only  an  outline— that  from 
present  appearances  the  north  and  the  west  sides  could  never 
have  been  defended— that  the  east  and  west  sides  appeared 
to  have  been  rendered  defensible  a  few  weeks  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  American  army  in  Canada — that  the  whole  work, 
as  well  curtains  as  bastions,  appeared  to  have  been  originally 
designed  to  be  constructed  of  earth — that  on  the  north  side 
there  was  a  small  curtain  of  earth  thrown  up,  with  a  narrow 
and  shallow  ditch  ;  but  that  the  east  side  is  now  become  a  very 
good  curtain  of  earth,  secured  by  logs— that  the  works  of 
earth  are  fresh,  and  appear  to  have  been  made  a  few  months 
previous  to  Gen.  Harrison's  landing  there— that  the  west  side 
could  never  have  been  very  difficult  of  approach — and  that 
the  whole  of  the  works  could  be  commanded  from  ground 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  river,  as  a  person  walking  in 
the  fort  may  be  seen  from  that  place. 

Gen*  Cass,  in  continuing  his  evidence,  stated  that  be  had 
examined  (but  not  minutely)  the  fort,  before  General  Hull 
crossed,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  works  were  not  defen- 
sible, which  opinion  he  declared  to  Gen.  Hull,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  that  officer— also,  that  be  knew  Gen.  Hull  to  have 
been  at  Maiden,  oftener  than  once.  Witness  declared  that, 
on  the  morning  on  which  the  army  crossed  the  Detroit,  it 
*was  his  wish,  and,  he  believes,  the  wish  of  most  of  the  officers, 
to  proceed  directly  and  take  a  position  near  the  river  Aux 
Canards :  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  halting  at  Detroit 
were  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  Canadian  militia  to  desert, 

and  to  take  some  heavy  cannon— he  further  stated  that,  a  day 
or  two  after  crossing  the  river,  Colonel  M'Arthur  was  sent 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  Reg.  about  00  miles  up  tho 

river  French,  to  secure  a  quantity  of  flour  and  some  public 
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property— that  during  his  absence  Gen.  Cass  requested  per 
mission  of  Gen.  Hull  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  between  Sand- 
wich and  Maiden— that  he  was  granted  about  2*0  men  under 
Col.  Miller,  and  proceeded  for  that  purpose— that  the  detach- 
ment took  possession  of  the  Bridge  Aux  Canards,  and  that  the 
British  pieqtiet  guard  fled  on  their  approach— that  the  witness 
and  Col.  Miller  considered  this  bridge  as  presenting  the  only 
T»int  of  approach  to  Maiden,  and  in  consequence  sent  two  mes- 
sages to  G.  Hull  (the  latter  one  a  joint  note)  stating  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  officers  that  the  bridge  ought  to  be  main- 
tained—that, in  answer  to  the  verbal  message,  a  peremptory 
order  was  sent  to  return — to  the  written  one,  a  note  was  re- 
turned, that  on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  Camp,  and 
the  necessity  of  procuring  cannon,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
uneasiness  concerning  Col.  M* Arthur,  in  his  opinion  the  bridge 
ought  not  to  be  kept ;  and  finally  referring  to  them  the  dis- 
cretion of  keeping  it— that,  after  part  of  the  4th  Reg.  joined 
them  from  the  Camp,  a  consultation  of  officers  was  held,  when 
it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  bridge,  under  an  impression, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  opinion,  that  Gen.  Hull  should  have 
taken  the  responsibility  and  not  they— the  detachment  re- 
turned to  Camp,  as  did  also  Col.  M'Arthur— that  several  de- 
tachments were  afterwards  moved  to  the  same  place,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  the  witness  did  not  then  recollect.  Oue  de„ 
tachment  under  the  command  of  the  witness  to  reinforce 
Gen.  M'Arthur,  upon  a  report  which  proved  to  be  false — 
another,  under  Col.  Findlay,  was  also  sent  and  returned — 
another,  under  major  Denny,  the  object  of  which  was  not 
known  to  the  witness,  was  attacked  and  driven  in — another  to 
the  river  Raisin,  under  Major  Yanhorne,  to  convoy  some  pro- 
visions Capt.  Brush  was  bringing  from  Ohio ;  which  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  about  200  riflemen,  of  the  Ohio  volunteers, 
was  attacked  and  defeated.  Witness  stated  that  the  insufti- 
eiency  of  the  detachment  was  represented  to  Gen.  Hull  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  by  himself  Col.  M'Arthur  and  Col, 
Findlay — for  reasons  given  in  a  long  convention,  Gen.  Hull 
considered  it  as  competent — while  the  colonels  declared  their 
conviction  that  it  would  be  defeated-Gcn.  Cass  further  stated 
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that  the  report  made  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Geii.  Hall,  under 
date  of  the  17th  July,  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  detaehmc  nt  under  his  command,  and  that  of  Col. 
Miller.  There  were  no  other  operations  by  that  detachment : 
also,  that  Col.  Miller  moved  to  Brownstown,  but  whether  be- 
fore or  after  the  evacuation  of  Canada,  he  does  not  remember. 
That  soon  after  the  army  had  crossed  into  Canada,  a  council 
was  called  of  officers  commanding  corps,  and  all  the  field-of- 
ficers ;  when  the  question  put  to  the  couneil  was  "  'Whether 
Maiden  should  be  attacked  ?"  that  Gen.  Hull  stated,  that  in 
two  days  carriages  for  heavy  guns  would  be  ready  and  cannon 
mounted—The  council,  witness  believed,  was  unanimous  for 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Maiden  ;  and  nearly  a  moiety  of 
the  officers  was  for  proceeding  without  waiting  for  cannon — 
a  small  majority  was  for  waiting  two  days,  if  cannon  could  be 
obtained  by  so  doing — the  cannon  were  mounted  after  waiting 
about  that  time — that  Gen.  Hull  told  the  witness  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  pledged  to  lead  the  army  to  Maiden,  and  that 
the  Officers  and  men,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  were 
ardent  to  go  against  that  place— Witness  thinks,  that  the  day 
Gen.  Hull  ordered  the  army  to  re-cross  the  river  was  the 
one  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  attack  of  Maiden ;  and  says 
that  there  was  an  universal  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a 
feeling  of  indignation  through  the  army  on  the  promulgation 
of  that  order.   The  court  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

9th,  day,  Friday  28th  January,  181*. 

The  court  having  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  ex- 
amination of  B.  General  Cass  was  continued :  That  officer 
stated,  that  an  order  for  the  march  of  the  troops  to  Maiden 
had  been  issued,  which  he  did  not  yesterday  remember;  that 
ou  conversing  since  with  some  gentlemen,  he  has  since  recol- 
lected that  there  were  other  detachments,  besides  those  men- 
tioned by  him  yesterday,  sent  fuom  Sandwich ;  one  of  which, 
under  Capt.  Snelling,  was  to  the  river  Aux  Canards ;  but  for 
what  purpose  it  was  sent,  or  of  what  number  it  consisted  he 
does  not  recollect :  another  detachment  was  under  a  Mr.  For. 
?y  th,  to  Believuc,  the  property  of  Lord  L.  but  whether  this  was 
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part  of  the  detachment  under  Col.  M'Arthur  or  not.  wituess 
docs  not  recollect :  it  brought  down  a  considerable  number  of 
sheep,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundreds,  which  were  taken 
care  of  at  Detroit  and  its  environs,  when  surrendered  :  wit- 
ness further  slated  that  there  were  several  councils  of  war 
held  before  the  army  evacuated  Canada,  besides  the  one  de- 
tailed yesterday  :  one  at  which  two  officers  of  artillery 
were  present:  when  the  question  arose  «  how  heavy  guns 
were  to  begot  down  the  river  to  Maiden?'  those  two  officers 
thought  it  uould  be  a  difficult  matter  to  effect,  as  there  was  a 
bridge' over  Turkey  Creek,  3  miles  north  of  the  river  Aux 
Canards,  over  which  they  thought  the  guns  could  not  be  ta- 
ken; those- guns  were  on  board  of  floating  batteries;  they 
were  therefore  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  carried  down 
the  river,  on  those  floating  batteries,  to  the  northward  of 
that  creek  :  witness  docs  not  recollect  whether,  at  the  time 
the  council  was  held,  the  guns  were  on  hoard  the  floating 
batteries  :  another  objection,  made  by  those  two  gentlemen 
to  the  river  Atix  Canards,  was,  that  the  Queen  Charlotte 
might,  prevent  the  passage  of  the  guns.  Gen.  Cass  then  stated 
that  the  two  artillery  officers  differed  from  all  the  Infantry 
officers  as  to  the  transportation  of  the  guns  down  the  creek 
and  river  :  the  former  thought  there  were  difficulties  which 
the  latter  thought  might  be  surmounted  ;  this  council  was 
after  that  mentioned  yesterday,  but  before  the  order  was  is- 
sued for  the  troops  to  march  to  Maiden — several  other 
meetings  of  officers  were  called  by  Gen.  Hull. 

Gciu  Cass  next  stated,  that  the  troops  commenced  their  rc 
treat  from  Canada  on  the  8th  August,  a  little  after  dark,  and 
were  crossing  all  night ;  and  that  the  order  for  so  doing  was 
Issued  about  the  evening  of  the  same  day — and  that  he  is  the 
11101*0  confident  in  this  opinion  from  the  sensations  it  created 
in  the  camp.  He  says  that  the  militia  force  of  the  enemy  was 
daily  decreasing;  while  no  addition,  that  he  knew  of,  was 
made  to  their  force,  excepting  that  of  the  AVyandots,  who 
live  opposite  to  Maiden  and  on  the  American  side — he  does 
not  recollect  any  previous  conversation  of  Gen.  Hull's  on 
the  expediency  of  the  evacuation  of  Canada. 
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The  witness,  proceeding  in  his  evidence,  said,  that  the 
British  commenced  the  ereetion  of  two  batteries  nearly  op- 
posite to  Detroit,  on  or  about  the  10th  August,  and  that  no 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  erection  of  those  bat- 
teries before  he  left  Detroit— that  those  works  were  carried 
on  by  the  enemy  in  open  sight  of  the  American  army — that 
the  river  is  about  1100  yards  across,  and  the  ground  about 
the  same  height  on  both  sides — that  he  is  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  or  not  application  was  made  to  Gen.  Hull  to  lire 
upon  the  enemy — that  he  did  hear  Gen*  Hull  state,  before  the 
evacuation  of  Canada,  that  the  amount  of  musket  cartridges 
and  of  fixed  ammunition  was  large,  but  does  not  recollect 
what  that  amount  was— that  the  want  of  ammunition  was 
never  stated  in  any  of  the  different  councils  as  an  objection  to 
military  operations — and  that  he  understood  that  Gen.  Hull 
had  ordered  a  quantity  of  ammunition  to  be  brought  That 
the  situation  of  tho  army  with  respect  to  provisions  was  a  sub- 
ject of  very  frequent  conversation  between  Gen.  Hull  and  the 
officers — that  he  never  knew  or  understood  that  the  army  was 
in  want,  or  likely  to  waut.  That  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  meat  in  the  country  surrounding  Detroit,  on  the  American 
side,  sufficient  to  last  the  army  for  several  months — that  he 
understood  from  Gen.  Hull  that,  exclusive  of  a  quantity  of 
flour,  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  was  to  be  purchased  and 
ground  on  the  spot ;  there  being  two  horse-mills  and  one 
wind-mill  about  8  miles  from  Detroit,  besides  water-mills — 
but  he  cannot  say  whether  those  mills  wore  in  operation— that 
his  impression  was,  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  cattle  at  the  river  Raisin,  but  not  the  same  proportion 
of  flour — that  is,  of  provisions  sent  thither  by  the  State  of 
Ohio — that  his  opinion,  founded  upon  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
habitants and  upon  experience,  was,  that  provisions  might 
have  been  procured  there  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
army  for  3  or  4  months— that  Gen.  Hull  had  lived  in  that 
quarter  for  several  years  before— and  that  the  resources  of 
the  country  were  a  subject  of  general  conversation,  as  well  as 
of  conversations  with  Gen.  Hull. 

Gen.  Cass  then  said  that  he  left  Detroit  on  the  14th  Au- 
gust in  the  evening,  with  a  detachment  of  about  350 
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under  Col.  M' Arthur,  sent  by  General  Hull  to  open  a  com 
mnnication  with  the  river  Raisin — this  detachment  was 
equally  from  the  regiments  commanded  by  Col.  M'Arthur 
and  the  witness— that  Gen.  Hull  had  received  a  letter,  on 
the  morning  of  the  l*th,  from  Capt.  Brush,  advising  him 
that  he  would,  on  a  certain  night,  leave  the  river  Raisin  by 
a  path  which  doubled  the  distance  to  Detroit,  but  which  was 
deemed  more  secure  than  the  shorter  one^—tliat  this  detach- 
ment was  not  furnished  with  provisions  when  marched  off — 
they  were  to  march  2k  or  30  miles— he  believes  there  was  an 
allowance  for  provisions— that,  after  marching  till  about 
midnight,  the  troops  lay  down>  and  early  on  the  ensuing 
morning  recommenced  their  march,  which  they  continued 
all  day that,  towards  the  evening  of  the  15th,  some  mounted 
men  were  dispatched  todescovcr,  if  possible,  a  trading  house, 
said  to  be  half-way  to  the  Raisin.  That  when  the  detach- 
ment was  half  a  mile  on  its  return  f  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  do)  there  was  an  order  received  from  Gen.  Hull 
to  return ;  the  men  had  had  nothing  to  eat  but  corn  and 
pumpkins  taken  from  the  adjacent  fields.  On  their  return* 
and  when  near  Detroit  they  killed  one  or  two  oxen.  The 
orders  to  the  detachment  were  to  proceed  until  they  met 
Capt.  Brush,  which  they  expected  to  do  on  the  2d  day 
after  their  departure ;  that  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  Au- 
gust, at  dark,  a  note  was  received  by  Col.  M'Arthur  from 
Gen.  Hull,  stating  that  Gen.  Brock,  who  had  come  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  had  summoned  Detroit  to  surren- 
der, and  directing  him  to  return :  that  they  marched  so 
late  that  night  that  many  of  the  men  could  not  support  the 
fatigue,  and  resumed  the  march  very  early  the  next  morning ; 
that  they  heard  cannonading  at  Detroit,  and,  when  within  a 
mile  ami  a  half  or  two  miles  of  that  place,  met  a  Frenchman 
who  declared  that  Detroit  had  surrendered  to  the  British  ; 
rhat  they  then  fell  back  3  or  4  miles,  to  an  advantages  post 
on  the  river  Rouge,  where  there  was  a  bridge,  at  which  thej 
thought  they  could  defend  themselves,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  fort  had  really  surrendered  or  not  5  the  intelligence  v»  a* 
soon  confirmed  by  deserters  from  the  fort.    That  a  council 
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of  6fficers  was  then  held,  to  consider  what  course  should  be* 
pursued.    In  this  council  it  was  considered  that  l-4th  or  per- 
haps l-3d  of  the  detachment  could  make  good  its  retreat  to 
Ohio,  and  therefore  it  was  determined  to  send  in  Capt. 
Mansfield  with  a  flag  to  the  British  commander,  to  inform 
him  that  if  there  was  an  unconditional  surrender,  they  (the 
detachment)  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves  ;  but,  that 
if  there  was  a  condition  in  the  capitulation,  that  the  detach- 
ment might  return  to  the  United  States,  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  that  condition.    That,  one  hour  after  Capt. 
Mansfield's  departure,  a  flag  was  sent  out  by  Gen.  Brock* 
with  a  letter,  as  witness  believes,  from  Gen.  Hull,  stating 
that  the  detachment  was  included  in  the  capitulation,  and 
requiring  its  return— that  Capt.  Mansfield  also  return- 
ed, and  said  that  the  detachment  had  been  included  in  the> 
capitulation :  upon  which  it  did  return  to  Detroit  and  sur- 
rendered itself.    Gen.  Cass  further  said,  that  when  he  left 
Detroit  for  the  river  Raisin,  the  troops  were  in  good  health 
and  spirits  ;  that  is — to  meet  the  enemy ;  but  were  unpleas- 
antly situated.  Being  asked  by  the  court  what  he  meant  by  am 
unpleasant  situation;  the  witness  answered,  that  the  Officers 
and  men  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the  commanding  Officer — 
that  this  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  private  opinion,  but  was 
the  general  expression  and  feeling.   The  witness  said  that 
the  character  of  the  Michigan  militia  stood  high.  That 
•  when  the  detachment  approached  Detroit  on  the  south-west 
part,  and  afterwards  struck  the  river  at  Spring  Wells,  and 
marched  up  the  river  to  Detroit,  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  August,  when  they  heard  of  the  surrender,  it  would 
have  been  in  the  rear  of  the  British :  which  was  a  circum- 
stance the  British  had  been  apprehensive  of. 

The  witness  now,  resuming  his  evidence  on  the  charges 
generally,  further  stated,  that  he  never  saw  much  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Hull  before  crossing  the  river  at 
Detroit,  except  at  Urbana  and  Dayton,  where  there  wer* 
opportunities  of  disciplining  the  troops. 
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Question  by  the  Court. — Was  there  no  order  far  that  pur- 
pose ? 

Witness  did  not  recollect  any  order,  nor  any  appoint- 
ment made  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Detroit,  whew 
Capt.  Rickinau  was  appointed  ;  he  never  saw  Gen.  Hull  either 
discipline  his  troops,  or  review  them  ;  or  visit  the  guards  or 
the  sick ;  or  attend  to  the  police  of  the  camp  ;  or  reconnoitre 
the  country ;  or  appear  on  grand  parade  ;  or  perform  any  of 
those  duties  prescribed  to  General  Officers. 

Question  by  the  Court— Wens  there  never  any  orders 
issued  ? 

A.    Not  to  witness's  recollection. 

Q.  Were  there  not  field- officers  who  reported  to  G.  Hull  ? 

A.  There  were.  Upon  recollection,  the  witness  said  he 
saw  Gen.  Hull  at  Dayton  teach  a  column  to  change  front ; 
and,  when  the  troops  marched  from  Dayton,  Gen.  Hull 
gave  the  word  ofeonnuand,  which  witness  never  after  heard 
him  do.  He  never  believe^  Gen.  Hull  guilty  of  treason  : 
never  was  in  action  with  him,  and  knows  nothing  of  his 
courage  $  but  considered  him  an  inattentive  officer. 

GEN.  CASS  W  AS  THEN  EXAMINED  BY  THE  COURT. 

Q.  Were  there  any  artillery  officers  present  at  the  coun- 
cil prior  to  that  in  which  the  attack  on  Maiden  was  deter- 
mined on  • 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  $  but  believe  Capt.  Dyson  was 
present. 

Q.  Was  there  any  new  impediment  to  the  passing  of  the 
cannon  ? 

A    I  neither  knew  nor  heard  of  any. 

Q.    Did  the  army  retire  from  Canada  in  good  order  r 

A.  There  was  not  much  order  with  new  troops  in  a  re- 
treat by  night. 

Q.  Was  the  order  to  retreat  the  act  of  a  council,  or  the 
individual  act  of  the  General  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  any  council.  I  know  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  army. 

Q.  Had  you  any  reason  to  know  that  Gen.  Hull  was 
acquainted  with  the  detachment  under  Col.  M'Arthur's  beinjr 
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on  its  return  to  Detroit,  or  was  any  messenger  sent  to  advise 
the  General  of  it? 

A.  The  dragoons  were  sent  to  reconnoitre,  but  returned  on 
account  of  the  Indians. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  sudden  retreat  A-om 
Canada  ?    Was  there  a  large  force  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

A*  After  the  fall  of  Mackanac  (Michilliuiakanack)  Gen. 
Hull  appeared  to  bo  under  great  and  severe  apprehensions, 
and  apprehended  a  great  force  from  that  quarter.  I  also  be- 
lieve he  saw  two  letters,  one  from  Gen.  P.  B.  Porter,  and  the 
other  from  Gen.  Hall,  stating  that  Gen.  Brock  was  march- 
ing up.  I  believe  these  letters  were  received  by  Gen.  Hull 
after  the  surrender  of  Detroit. 

BlilG.  GEN.  CASS  WAS  NOW  CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  THE 

PRISONER. 

Q.  Who  where  the  officers  who  applied  to  Gen.  Hull  for 
an  order  of  battle  ? 

A.  I  think  Co!.  M' Arthur,  Lt.  Col.  Mills,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Findlay,  applied  ;  but  the  paper  shewn  (here  a  paper  marked 
«  Vanbcurcn  C"  was  shewn)  was  not  the  order  of  battle 
agreed  to  by  the  officers. 

Q.  Was  not  the  order  of  march  just  shewn,  published  or 
made  known  to  the  army  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know ;  but  presume  it  was. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  With  Gen.  null  respecting 
the  despatch  of  the  vessel  from  the  Miami  ? 

A.    I  do  not  recollect ;  but  presume  I  had. 

<f.    Did  you  apprehend  that  there  was  war  then  ? 

A.    I  did  not ;  or  I  would  not  have  sent  my  baggage. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  did  Gen.  Hull  think  it  expedient,  un- 
der the  then  existing  circumstances,  to  send  the  vessel  from 
the  Miami  ? 

A.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  re- 
collect ;  but  I  believe  that  Gen.  Hull's  reason  for  sending 
the  vessel  was  to  save  the  expense  of  sending  the  teams  fur- 
ther. I  think  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  sending 
the  vessel. 

Q.    Was  it  not  a  wilderness  through  which  the  army  had 
(o  march  ? 


A.  From  about  14  miles  north  of  Urbana  to  Miami  It 
was. 

Q.  Was  the  order  of  march  conformable  to  this  plan, 
and  were  the  officers  consulted  respecting  it  ? 

A.  It  was  nearly ;  with  the  exception  that  the  columns 
were  never  closed  with  the  rear  guard,  nor  the  baggage  in 
the  eentre.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  order  of  march  by  Gen. 
Wayne,  adopted  by  Gen.  Harrison  in  the  same  country,  and 
proposed  by  Col.  Miller  or  Findlay. 

Q.  Was  not  the  army  on  its  march  as  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked  in  its  rear,  as  on  its  flank  or  in  its  front  ? 

A.  I  think  wo  were  as  liable  to  be  attacked  on  one  point 
as  on  another. 

Q.  Were  there  not  directions,  accompanying  this  order 
of  march,  in  what  way  the  army  was  to  form  in  case  of 
attack  ? 

A.    I  do  not  know  that  such  directions  were  given. 

Q.  After  I  took  command  of  the  troops  at  Dayton,  were 
not  the  sentiments  I  expressed  to  the  troops,  and  the  meas- 
ures I  adopted,  calculated  to  inspire  the  troops  with  ambi- 
tion, regularity  and  discipline  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  sentiments  expressed,  other 
than  the  address  to  the  troops  ;  which  I  think  was  a  good  one, 
and  that  you  acquitted  yourself  on  the  occasion  very  well. 
With  respect  to  measures ;  I  do  not  know  that  any  were 
adopted  in  relation  to  those  objects. 

<£.  Whether  or  not,  when  I  took  the  command  at  Day- 
ton, were  orders  issued  for  the  different  regiments  to  parade 
by  companies  in  the  morning,  and  by  regiments  in  the  after^ 
noon  for  exercise  ? 

A.  AVith  the  exception  I  have  before  stated,  I  do  not  re- 
collect such  orders. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  my  exercising  the  troops  at 
Urbana,  myself? 

A.  The  army  was  out,  for  the  purpose  of  being  reviewed 
by  Governor  Meigs. 

The  court  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 
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10th  day,  Saturday,  29tft  Jan.  1814. 

THE  CROSS  EXAMINATION   OF  BRIGADIER    GENERAL  <JASS 

CONTINUED. 

A  letter  dated  Sandwich  17th  July,  1812,  was  exhibited  by 
General  Hull  to  General  Cass. 

Q.  Is  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  you  at  River  Aux 
Canards  ? 

A.  It  is  in  substance. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  the  army  at  Detroit  before  it 
crossed  to  Sandwich  ? 

A.  I  think  5  or  6  days.  We  arrived  at  the  Spring  Wells, 
near  Detroit,  staid  two  or  three  days  at  the  wells  and  cross- 
ed on  the  12th. 

Q.  What  could  have  been  done  to  the  works,  previous  to 
crossing  ? 

A.  There  could  have  been  a  great  deal  done,  t>r  very  little' 
I  cannot  answer  with  precision — I  was  not  in  the  fort  at  De- 
troit, until  my  return  from  Canada — I  wish  to  give  a  proper 
answer.  The  Army  had  had  a  tedious  march,  and  therefore 
it  might  have  been  right  to  employ  the  troops  upon  fatigues. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Capt.  Thorpe,  of  the  artifi 
cers  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Was  I  not  employed,  before  crossing  the  river,  jn  or- 
ganizing a  corps  of  artificers. 

A.  A  corps  of  artificers  was  organized  under  Capt. 
Thorpe,  but  whether  before  or  after  the  passage,  I  cannot  say, 

Q.  Were  not  artificers  called  from  the  different  regiments  ? 

A.  There  were  some  detailed  from  the  regiment  under 
my  command,  and  probably  from  the  rest. 

Q.  After  we  arrived  at  Detroit,  and  before  crossing  the 
river,  were  not  several  detachments  sent  to  obtain  boats  and 
other  means  of  crossing  the  river? 

A;  I  do  not  recollect ;  boats  were  collected  and  col- 
lecting :  I  do  not  know  of  any  public  boats. 

Q.  Was  it  not  apprehended  that  the  fall  of  Mackanae 
would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  Indians  and  Canadian 
militia  ? 
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A.  As  I  before  slated,  Gen.  Hull  felt  great  apprehensions  ^ 
but  I  did  not ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  other  officers  did— the  oh-* 
jccts  of  the  expedition  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  effect- 
ed before  any  ill  ^effects  were  felt.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
fndian  having  arrived  at  Detroit  until  three  days  after  the 
surrender — Neither  was  there  much  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  Canadian  inhabitants,  as  in  my  opinion  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  bad  taken  protection  from  Gen. 
Hull. 

Q.  Who  commanded  the  British  at  Maiden,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  August? 

A.  On  or  almiit  the  7th  August,  General  Proctor  succeed- 
ed Col.  St.  George  in  the  command. 

Q.  Did  not  Gen.  Proctor  bring  a  considerable  reinforce 
incut  ? 

A,  The  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  about  100  men  ar- 
rived there  with  him. 

Q.  When  you  received  my  letter  at  River  Aux  Canards, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  officers,  about  returning,  unanimous  I 

A.  I  think  it  was,  or  nearly  so. 

(J.  Were  instructions  given  to  Major  Vanhorne  to  take  a 
bye-path  ? 

A.  I  understood  there  were. 

Q-  Was  not  llrownstown  to  he  avoided  ? 

A.  t  think  he  was  instructed  to  avoid  Brownstown* 

Q.  Was  the  force  that  attacked  Major  Vanhorne  any 
tithcr  than  of  Indians  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  but  understood  so.  I  believe  a  detach- 
ment of  British  troops  passed  over  from  Maiden,  during  the 
.tire  and  after  Major  Yanhornc's  aetion. 

Was  the  council,  at  which  the  field  officers  were,  called 
shortly  after  our  arrival  in  Canada  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  but  presume  it  was. 

Was  not  the  question — whether  Maiden  should  be 
attacked  ?  proposed  in  that  council  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was. 

H+  Did  J  not  state  to  this  council  that  the  artillery  was  not 
prepared,  having  only  fi  pounders  ? 
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A.  I  cannot  say.    It  is  probable. 

il*  Did  I  not  state  to  tbc  council  that  the  enemy  at  Maiden 
had  IS  and  21  pounders  ? 

A.  Very  probably,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Did  I  not  state  that  we  must  rely  upon  the  bayonet 

alone,  for  want  of  cannon  to  make  a  breach  ? 

A.  I  think  you  did. 

<J.  Did  I  not  submit  to  the  commanders  of  new  troops,  that 
if  they  were  confident  in  their  dependence  upon  their  men,  to 
storm  regular  works  manned  with  regular  troops,  and  that 
with  the  bayonet,  I  would  lead  them  ? 

A.  I  think  Gen  Hull  might  have  had  the  valour,  but  as  to 
his  oiler  to  lead  them,  I  do  not  recollect  it — my  opinion  and 
impression  was,  and  1  believe  it  was  that  of  commanding 
officers  of  regiments,  that  the  army  could  take  the  fort. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  opinion  of  this  Council  ? 

A.  I  think  that  by  a  majority  of  one,  it  was  agreed  to 
wait  for  the  heavy  ordnance.' 

Q.  Did  I  not  state  on  the  7th  August,  previous  to  the  re- 
treat to  Detroit,  that  my  object  in  returning  to  Detroit  was  to 
concentrate  my  forces,  the  better  to  open  my  communication 
with  the  river  Raisin  ? 

A  I  recollect  that  General  Dull,  on  the  evening  of  the 
retreat,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  officers  (that  is,  the  com- 
manders of  regiments)  that  the  evacuation  would  be  proper 
for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  question,  but  they  thought  dif- 
ferently— The  General  ordered  his  own  opinion  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  considering  himself  as  the  responsible  person  ;  ob- 
serving farther  that  he  thought  the  act  proper,  and  although 
his  son,  his  oflieers  and  every  person  were  against  him,  he 
would  act  agreeably  to  his  own  judgment. 

Q.  Did  I  not  inform  you,  previous  to  crossing,  that  major 
Chambers,  of  the  *ist  British  regiment  was  advancing  front 
Fort  George  against  our  army  at  the  head  or  Lake  Ontario* 
(Moravian  grounds)  with  artillery  and  an  additional  force  of 
militia  ? 

A.  Gen.  Dull  stated  that  Major  C.  was  at  the  head  of 
river  French,  with  some  regulars  and  some  Indians,  and 
wasruising  the  militia.   I  believe  this  was  previous  to  our 
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leaving  Canada,  but  am  not  certain :  the  distance  between 
Detroit  and  river  French,  where  Major  €•  was,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles. 

Q.  Was  not  the  march  through  the  wilderness  a  heavy 
and  fatiguing  one  ? 

A.  It  was :  and  Oen.  Hull  hurried  us  as  much  as  wa? 
proper. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  my  order  for  the  building  of 
several  block  houses  ? 

A.  There  were  two  completed  on  our  march ;  one  com- 
menced, but  left  incomplete  ;  and  a  detachment  was  left  at 
Miami  to  build  a  fourth.  The  army  marched  from  Dayton 
to  Stanton,  with  a  view  of  taking  a  different  route  from  the 
one  taken. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  council  of  war  held  at  my  house, 
at  Detroit,  on  the  9th,  July,  and  what  was  said  and  done  ? 

A.  I  do.  The  order  from  the  Secretary  at  war  was 
submitted  to  the  court,  directing  you,  on  your  arrival  at 
Detroit,  to  take  measures  for  securing  your  post,  and  to 
wait  further  orders.  At  that  time  it  appeared  as  if  the 
enemy  were  erecting  batteries  on  the  opposite  shore :  it 
however  subsequently  appeared  that  it  was  not  the  case.  It 
was  my  opinion,  and  that  of  the  other  officers  generally, 
that  you  ought  to  cross  the  river  without  further  orders. 
My  impression  was  that  Gen.  Hull  agreed  to  cross  the  De- 
troit, without  further  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  war. 
Gen.  Hull  was  very  much  embarrassed  and  was  relieved  by  an 
order  received  that  very  night. 

Q,  When  did  you  arrive  at  Detroit  after  the  capitula- 
tion ? 

A.    On  the  same  day  after  dark. 

Q.  Were  not  all  the  militia  who  had  joined  the  army, 
excepting  twelve  hundred,  unauthorized  by  government  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  understood  that  twelve  hundred 
vere  required  by  government  from  Ohio  ;  all  the  rest  were 
•iXm  under  the  responsibility  of  Governor  Meigs. 

Here  the  cross  examination  of  Brig.  Gen.  Cass  was  closed : 
«n£  Vc  was  re-examined  by  the  court. 
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Gen.  Hull's  order  of  the  17th  August,  marked  "  taken  of 
Gen.  Proctor"  was  produced.  It  was  directed  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  the  Rapids,  desiring  him  to  surrender 
with  his  me/i  as  being  included  in  the  capitulation,  and  be 
longing  to  Michigan  territory,  a  distance  of  many  miles  from 
Detroit— General  Cass  said  that  30  or  40  men  of  the  Ohio 
milftia  made  off  and  returned  home  in  safety,  after  giving  notice 
to  Captain  Brush,  who  also  returned  home  with  his  detach- 
ment* without  regarding  the  capitulation,  of  which  he  heard. 

Here  M'Arthur,  page  84,  was  referred  to  by  the  Judge 
Advocate,  as  to  matters  of  opinion,  in  consequence  of  which 
farther  questions  to  General  Cass  were  waived. 

General  Cass  then  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of 
Canada ;  but  thinks,  after  that  event ;  if  General  Hull  had  re- 
tired from  Detroit  to  take  up  a  position  at  Raisin,  in  his  opinion 
the  Ohio  volunteers  would  have  left  him-The  witness  does  not 
recollect  that  General  Hull  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  such 
a  retreat,  as  an  event  which  a  subsequent  state  of  things 
might  require  j  or  that  he  told  General  Hull  that  the  Ohio 
militia  would  leave  him :  although  bethinks  they  would  have 
done  so,  under  the  idea  of  a  surrender — but  that  if  it  was 
deemed  a  necessary  and  proper  step  they  would  not. 

Question  by  the  Court — Were  the  orders  for  detachments 
from  the  army  regularly  accompanied  with  directions,  in  the 
general  order,  for  the  number  of  rations  to  be  issued  and 
taken  with  the  detachment  ? 

A.  1  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  rather  think  not. 

Q.  By  General  Hull. 

When  the  detachment  under  General  M'Arthur  arrived 
near  Detroit,  on  the  day  of  the  surrender,  did  it  not  occur  to 
you  that  some  signal  might  be  given  to  the  fort,  informing 
them  of  your  approach  ? 

A.  Before  we  got  near  enough  to  the  fort  to  make  any 
signals,  we  heard  from  a  Frenchman  that  the  fort  had  sur- 
rendered, which  was  done  when  the  detachment  was  4  or  5 
miles  from  the  fort.  We  also  saw  Indians  catchiog  horses 
and  shooting  cattle. 

The  court  ad  journed  to  Monday  next. 
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U//t  day.  Monday  Sist,  January,  iSli. 

The  Court  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  major  Jo- 
nab  Sm  iling,  of  the  4th  Infantry,  called  on  the  part  of  the 
I  .  S.  was  sworn  and  examined  :  He  stated  that  he  joined  the 
N.  >V.  armv  at  Urbana.  and  remained  with  it  as  eaptam 
until  the  surrender  to  general  Brock— that  he  never  heard  ot 
an*  order  of  battle— that  he  understood  there  was  an  order  ot 
march,  but  never  saw  it  promulgated  in  orders  :  that  the  army 
marvlicd  with  an  advanced  guard  and  flanking  parties,  and 
arrived  at  the  rapids  on  or  about  the  30th  June— that  he 
heard  there  was  a  message  in  camp  from  Washington  ?  that 
the  first  intimation  he  had  of  the  hiring  of  a  vessel  was  on 
the  tst  July,  when  Col.  Miller  called  at  the  officers  tents 
and  told  them  they  must  put  their  baggage  on  board  of 
vessels  for  Detroit.    That  the  army  arrived  at  Springwell* 
on  the  Mh  July,  that  on  or  about  the  6th  or  7th,  the  whole 
army  marched  through  Detroit  in  the  morning  and  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon;  on  the  6th  or  7th  marched  from 
Springwells— on  the  8th  or  9th  marched  with  baggage  and 
eamp  equipage  and  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  town  of 
Detroit— it  remained  there  until  the  12th,  when  the  whole 
army  crossed  over  into  Canada :  Gen.  Hull,  as  witness  be- 
lieves, crossed  over  with  the  last  division  of  the  army. 
That  witness  was  in  Canada  about  16  days  with  the  army, 
during  which  time  fatigue  parties  were  detailed 
that  witness  then  returned  to  Detroit  with  a  detachment 
under  Col.  Miller,  to  prepare  artillery  exe.  for  the  attack  on 
Maiden  :  but  does  not  know  if  the  detachment  was  employ- 
ed on  that  service— that  he  was  in  the  detachment  under 
Col.  Cass  that  took  the  bridge ;  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  officers  generally,  and  he  believes  unanimously,  that  the 
possession  of  the  bridge  was  of  great  importance  towards 
taking  Maiden— that  this  opinion  was  communicated  to  Gen. 
Hull,  who  returned  an  answer,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  officers ;  upon  which  they  determined  to  evacuate  the 
bridge.    That  the  officers  did  not  persist  in  their  opinion,  be- 
cause they  thought,  or  at  least  he  did,  that  the  Gen.  should  have 
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lakcn  tlic  responsibility  on  himself,  and  not  have  thrown  it  upon 
the  officers — that  the  principal  reason  by  which  the  officers 
were  influenced,  was  their  thinking  it  was  a  proper  position 
for  the  army,  which,  it  was  expected  would  move  down ; 
but  that  the  distance  from  the  then  position  of  the  army  was 
too  great  for  a  picquet  guard.  That  witness  was  sent  with 
a  reinforcement  of  between  80  and  90  men  to  reinforce,  or 
rather  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Major  Vanhorne,  as  soon  as 
it  wa9  reported  that  he  was  in  danger  :  but  that  the  detach- 
j went  did  not  proceed  far  before  Major  Vanhornc's  party 
was  met  returning.  That  while  witness  was  in  camp  at 
Sandwich,  an  attack  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  •contem- 
plated. 

Here  an  objection  was  made  by  Gen.  Hull  to  Major 
Spelling's  testifying  to  any  thing  not  in  the  charges  or  spe- 
cification, upon  which  the  Judge  advocate  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  which  were  waived  for  the  present. 

Q.  Was  an  attack  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  contemplated* 
previous  to  the  capitulation  ? — Were  there  any  preparations 
made  by  our  army  to  carry  it  into  effect  ? — was  the  plan  aban- 
doned ;  and  what  were  the  reasons  assigned  by  Gen.  Hull  for 
so  abandoning  it  ? 

Major  Snelling  then  stated  that  he  remembers  seeing  the 
enemy  erecting  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  Detroit  river 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  August,  that  a  court  of  enquiry 
was  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Lt.  Hanks,  when 
about  10  A.  M.  captain  Fuller  saw  a  white  flag  crossing,  upon 
which  Col.  Miller  adjourned  the  court — that  witness  then  pro- 
ceeded with  Captain  Fuller  to  receive  the  flag — that  Lt.  Col. 
M' Donald  and  Capt  Glegg  bore  the  flag,  were  blindfolded  and 
conducted  by  order  of  General  Hull  to  a  house  near  the  fort 
(100  or  200  yards  distant)  belonging  to  major  Hunt,  civil  aid 
to  General  Hull,  until  the  communication  was  made  to  Gen- 
eral Hull,  who  directed  the  gentlemen  to  be  detained  which 
was  done  until  3  o'clock  P.  M.  during  which  time  they  were 
uneasy  at  their  detention— that  witness  went  info  the  street, 
and  saw  captain  Hull,  aid  de  camp  to  his  father,  who  said  he 
bad  the  letter  in  reply  in  his  pocket ;  but  was  ordered  to  with- 
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hold  it,  under  the  idea  of  giving  the  army  time  for  defence. 
That  witness  however  soon  saw  people  running  into  the  fort 
and  in  all  directions,  carrying  beds,  &c.   That  witness  and 
captain  Fuller  were  stationed  near  Hunt's  house  in  the  cita- 
del yard — that  the  rendezvous  of  the  regiment  was  in  the  Forty 
that  of  the  militia  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  in  the  open  ground; 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  troops,  or  of 
any  orders  being  given  :  that  witness  perceived  with  a  glass  the 
enemy  taking  down  a  building  which  covered  a  masked  bat- 
tery erected  by  them  ;  and  that  in  about  an  hour  after  the  re- 
turn to  their  side  of  Lt.  Col.  M<  Donald  and  Captain  Gleg£. 
a  firing  of  cannon  commenced,  upon  which  witness  formed  his 
company  and  the  remainder  of  the  4th  regiment  (Col.  Mil- 
ler being  sick)  in  the  citadel  yard,  and  then  repaired  towards 
the  fort,  and  on  his  way  met  General  Hull  in  the  street,  whom 
witness  asked  for  orders ;  when  the  General  directed  him  to 
proceed  to  the  fort,  and  post  his  men  in  the  ramparts,  which 
was  done  ;  part  of  them  put  to  the  guns  and  others  provided 
with  pikes.   That  towards  sundown  witness  was  ordered  with 
47  or  50  men  and  a  field  piece  (4pr.)  to  Spring  Wells  (about  3 
miles  distant)  as  a  piequct  guard — He  had  also  3  dragoons,  to 
serve  as  expresses  in  case  of  need— that  the  Queen  Charlotte 
on  the  same  day  had  moved  up  the  river,  directly  opposite  to 
Springwells ;  that  the  orders  witness  received  were,  to  take  a 
post  at  Springwells,  report  any  movements  of  the  enemy  which 
he  might  discover,  and  re i urn  by  break  of  day,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 

channel  that  the  shore  was  much  higher  than  the  decks 

of  that  vessel,  and  the  river  at  Springwells  about  3-4  of  a 
mile  broad  ;  that  the  detachment  could  have  moved  by 
other  routes,  but  not  the  artillery,  and  that  the  road  was 
direellv  on  the  shore.  That  witness  sent  a  dragoon  to  com- 
municate to  Gen.  Hull ;  that  Col.  Taylor  and  Major  Jessup 
visited  Springwells,  and  were  consulted  on  the  expediency 
of  having  a  'iipr.  brought,  to  be  posted  on  the  artificial  mound, 
with  a  view  to  dislodge  the  Queen  Charlotte  from  her  moor- 
ings ;  that  another  dragoon  wasdespacthed  to  acquaint  Gen. 
Hull  verbally,  that  those  officers  coincided  in  opinion  with 
the  witness  that  a  24  pounder  would  do  well,  and  that  they 
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recommended  it  to  Gen.  Hull— that  the  dragoon  returned 
with  an  answer,  that  a  24  pounder  could  not  be  transported 
over  the  bridge  ;  which  bridge,  witness  says  was  about  12 
or  14  feet  high,  and  8  or  10  yards  long,  and  built  of  wood — 
that  Capt.  Hull  was  also  there  and  proposed  recommending 
it  to  Gen.  Hull  to  send  a  24  pounder.  That  witness  heard 
of  no  military  movements  during  the  night ;  he  heard  oars, 
which  he  supposed  were  in  two  or  three  boats,  passing  from 
the  Queen  Charlotte  to  the  Brig  Hunter  or  to  the  Enemy's 
shore.  That  witness  thought,  with  the  other  officers  that  a 
24  pounder  could  have  been  transported  across  the  bridge. 
That  witness  returned  to  the  fort  at  Detroit  about  dawn  of 
day ;  soon  after  which  the  cannonading  and  bombardment 
commenced  from  the  enemy,  and  were  returned  by  the 
American  batteries  on  the  river,  but  not  from  the  fort. 
That  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  British  were  seen 
from  the  ramparts,  crossing  the  river,  which  was  reported 
by  witness  to  Gen.  Hull :  that  no  resistance,  which  witness 
knows  of  was  made  either  to  their  landing  or  to  their  ap- 
proach— that  two  shots  took  effect  on  us,  one  of  which  killed 
two  commissioned  officers  and  a  surgeon,  and  wounded 
another  surgeon,  the  other  killed  two  privates.  That  soon 
afterwards  Capt.  Hull  was  sent  across  the  river  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  witness  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Hull  to 
proceed  to  Col.  Findlay,  who  was  stationed  with  Major 
Denny  and  his  Regt.  about  four  hundred  yards  in 
advance  towards  Springwells,  and  direct  him  to  retreat  to 
the  fort.  That  the  artillery,  ammunition  and  part  of  the  4th 
Regt.  were  at  the  batteries,  two  of  which  were  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  the  other  in  Judge  Woodward's  garden — the 
Michigan  militia  were  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  That  witness 
delivered  the  order  to  Col.  Findlay  who  appeared  unwilling 
to  obey  it  by  marching  his  Regt.  into  the  fort.  That,  after 
this  service,  witness  repaired  to  the  battery  commanded  by 
Major  Anderson,  where  a  British  officer,  Lieut.  Ducr,  of 
the  Quarter-master's  department,  arrived  with  a  man  bear- 
ing a  »ag  of  truce,  to  know  why  our  flag  was  sent  over  the 
river ;  that  witness  replied  he  believed  it  had  been  sent  with 
i  message  from  Gen.  Hull  to  Gen.  Brock,  who 
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posed  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  That  witness 
then  sent  Lt.  Hunt  on  horseback  to  Gen.  Hull,  who  return- 
ed with  a  sealed  paper  from  Gen.  Hull,  addressed  to  Gen. 
Brock,  with  directions  to  witness  to  proceed  to  Gen.  Brock 
with  the  same.  That  witness  carried  and  delivered  the  note 
to  Gen.  Brock,  who  was  two  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
the  head  of  his  column,  without  any  advance-guard.  That 
the  enemy  was  then  near  the  house  at  which  Doctor  Henry 
resided,  about  3-1  of  a  mile,  or  a  mile  from  the  fort  at  De- 
troit— that  the  note  was,  as  far  as  witness  recollects,  having 
seen  it  in  the  hands  of  Lt.  Col.  M'Donald. 

Here  an  objection  was  taken  to  this  part  of  the  evidence, 
by  the  prisoner,  who  desired  that  the  questions,  in  the  present 
point  of  enquiry,  should  be  taken  down  in  writing ;  and  that 
the  answer  should  be  taken  to  each  interrogatory  distinctly. 
The  following  questions  were  then  put. 

Q.  Was  the  note  brought  to  you  by  Lt.  Hunt,  the  one 
delivered  by  you  to  Gen.  Brock  ? 

A.    It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  this  note  afterwards  ?  If  so,  when  and 
where ;  and  what  reason  have  you  for  believing  it  to  be  the 
same  ? 

A.  I  did.  Gen.  Brock  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Lt  Col. 
M'Donald  in  my  presence  ;  and  while  Col.  M'Donald  and 
Capt.  Glegg  were  engaged  in  writing  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation, I  saw  Col.  M'Donald  lay  it  on  the  table  or  writing 
desk.  I  then  read  it  as  it  lay  on  the  table  or  desk,  and  have 
no  doubt  it  was  the  same  paper  I  handed  to  Gen.  Brock. 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  hand  writiug  of  Gen. 
Hull  ? 

A.    I  had  seen  it  many  times. 

Had  you  at  the  time  any  doubt  that  it  was  in  the 
hand  writing  of  Gen.  Hull  ? 

A.  None  at  all.  My  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  know- 
ledge I  have  of  the  General's  handwriting,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  note  was  delivered  to  me. 

Q.    Mere  the  British  officers  conducted  to  the  place 
where  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  note ;  and  were  they  there  met  by  Gen. 
Hull  ? 
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A.  After  I  delivered  the  note,  Gen.  Brock  asked  nit 
whether  I  was  authorized  to  agree  to  settle  the  terms :  I 
replied  that  I  was  not.  He  then  directed  Col.  M'Donald 
and  Capt.  Glegg,  to  accompany  me  to  the  fort;  when  on  the 
way,  we  were  met  hy  some  person  (whom  I  do  not  recollect) 
who  directed  us  to  a  marquee  which  had  been  pitched  a 
short  time  before,  as  I  understood,  by  the  orders  of  Gen. 
Hull. 

<£.    Wliat  were  the  contents  of  the  note  ? 

A.  I  cannot  now  speak  with  certainty :  but  my  best  re- 
collection is  that  it  contained  these  words.  "  Sir,  I  agree  to 
surrender  the  fort  and  town  of  Detroit and  was  signed 
«  William  Hull,"  Brig.  Gen.  United  States  army.  I  consider- 
ed at  the  time  that  it  was  a  surrender  without  stipulation— 
The  witness  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  what  he  had 
staled  was  the  whole  substanee  of  the  note  ;  but  he  believed 
it  was. 

Witness  then  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner  to  state  further, 
and  said,  that  Capt.  Hull,  who  had  been  sent  over  the  river 
with  a  flag,  did  not  return  until  after  the  British  flag  was 
hoisted— That  Gen.  Hull  came  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
marquee  in  which  Col.  M'Donald  and  Captain  Glegg  were : 
that  Gen.  Hull  was  conversing  with  Col.  Findlay,  who  spoke 
with  considerable  warmth  ;  that  witness  did  not  hear  dis- 
tinctly, but  understood  that  he,  Col.  Findlay,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  capitulation— that  Lt.  Col.  Miller  and 
Captain  Brush  were  directed  to  confer,  and  did  confer  with 
the  British  Officers  with  respect  to  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion— that  Lieut.  Col.  Miller  at  the  time  had  a  violent  fit  of 
ague,  and  lay  on  the  ground  while  the  officers  were  engaged 
in  drawing  up  the  articles  of  capitulation  ;  that  many  of  the 
American  officers  assembled  near  the  marquee,  when  Gen. 
Hull  desired  them  to  retire  ;  and  that  witness,  who  was  one 
of  them,  retired  accordingly. 

Witness  then  stated  that  during  the  cannonade  of  the  16th, 
he  saw  Gen.  Hull  get  up  once  for  some  particular  purpose, 
and  perhaps  twice;  and  that,  during  the  residue  of  the  time, 
be  was  sitting  on  an  old  tent,  or  something  of  that  i ort.  or: 
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the  ground,  with  his  back  against  the  ramparts,  and  under 
the  curtain  nearest  the  enemy. 

Ilcre,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evidence  was,  to  be  taken  down  by  question 
and  answer. 

Q.  Were  the  appearance,  conduct  and  conversation  of 
Gen.  Hull  such  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  was  under  the 
in  Aucncc  of  personal  fear  ? 

A.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  passion  of  fear  is 
indicated  by  certain  looks  and  actions ;  and,  judging  from 
past  knowledge  on  that  subject,  I  thought  him  under  the  in* 
Huence  of  fear  :  his  whole  conduct  made  that  impression  on 
my  mind  at  the  time — The  reasons  that  induced  me  to  draw 
that  conclusion  were ;  that  the  General  selected  the  safest 
place  in  the  fort  for  his  scat,  on  an  old  tent  on  the  ground 
and  leaned  against  the  ramparts  between  the  guard  house  and 
the  gate  :  his  voice  trembled  when  he  spoke — he  apparently 
unconsciously  tilled  his  mouth  with  tobacco,  putting  in  quid 
after  quid,  more  than  he  generally  did  :  the  spittle  coloured 
with  tobacco-juice  ran  from  his  mouth  on  his  neckcloth, 
beard,  cravat  and  vest — he  would  rub  the  lower  part  of  his 
face,  which  was  apparently  covered  with  spittle ;  he  was 
repeatedly  informed  that  the  enemy  were  crossing  the  river, 
but  he  took  no  measures  to  oppose  them,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  American 
troops  were  called  into  the  fort— which  was  very  much  croud- 
cd,  before  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed.  That 
when  Gen.  Hull  was  informed  that  the  enemy  were  crossing, 
he  made  no  other  answer  to  Lieutenant  Peckham  (to  the 
knowledge  of  witness)  than  "  are  they  coming  ?"  That  wit- 
ness stood  at  the  corner  of  a  slip  leading  to  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  and  attempted  to  count  the  British  troops  on  entering 
the  fort — that  the  troops  in  advance  were  the  4tst,  in  pla- 
toons of  fourteen  files,  as  well  as  the  York  militia  volun- 
teers— twenty  nine  platoons,  two  deep,  In  red  coats — that  the 
militia  platoons  consisted  of  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  files, 
and  composed  one  third  of  the  whole  force — probably  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  whites— of  which  the  remaining  two  thirds 
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were  regulars  and  uniform  militia.  Witness  supposes  the 
Indian  force  to  have  been  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
although  he  only  saw  about  that  number  drawn  up  to  fire  a 
salute  as  he  understood. 

Witness  says  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  troops  to 
meet  the  enemy  was,  in  his  opinion  of  the  most  laudable 
kind,  and  he  believes  pervaded  the  whole  of  them,  but  cer- 
tainly his  regiment,  the  4th— and  that  when  at  Urbana  he 
was  at  a  grand  parade  $  which  was  the  only  time  he  saw 
the  whole  of  the  troops  together  for  parade. 

question  by  tlie  court— What  was  the  state  of  the  discipline 
of  the  army,  generally  ? 

A.  I  never  saw  the  army  parade  but  once  at  Urbana,  and 
therefore  cannot  .judge — I  can  answer  only  for  the  4th 
regiment.  The  4th  regiment  had  been  on  service  four 
years,  and  was  in  good  discipline. 

The  court  adjourned  to  the  next  dajK 

i2f/i  day,  Tuesday,  Feb.  lUh,  1814. 

*The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  opened 
by  Gen.  Hull's  waiving  the  objection  taken  by  him  yester- 
day to  the  examination  of  Major  Smelling  respecting  the 
Queen  Charlotte—The  Judge  Advocate  however  considered 
the  objection  a  valid  one,  the  subject  matter  of  that  ship  not 
being  contained  in  the  specification,  and  therefore  would  not 
at  present  avail  himself  of  the  General's  permission.  Major 
Spelling's  examination  was  then  continued. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  informed  Gen.  Hull,  on  the 
morning  of  the  surrender,  that  the  ammunition  out  side  the 
should  bo  brought  in— that  a  detachment  from  the  4tU 
regiment  was  ordered  to  remove  it  ,•  in  which  business  wit- 
ncss  saw  them  engaged,  and  supposes  nineteen  or  twenty 
casks  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  were  brought  in— that  he 
never  heard  it  suggested  by  any  individual,  before  the  capitu- 
lation, that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  either  provisions  or  ammu- 
nition. That  after  the  battle  of  Brourtstown  a  requisition 
was  made  for  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  to  complete  thirty 
round,  fur  cadi  man  of  the  4th  regiment,  and  ^M.hlhq^j^. 
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ever  saw  any  person— he  bad  used  so  much  tobacco  as  to  have 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  much  discoloured  by  it. 

Capt  M'Cormick,  continuing  his  evidence,  stated  that  the 
troops  that  were  out  on  the  lines  marched  into  the  fort  about 
the  time  the  British  officers,  General  Hull  and  Col.  Miller  and 
Brush  went  to  the  officers*  quarters— that  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection,  Col.  Findlay's  regiment  was  on  that  day  between 
430  and  %60  strong,  who  marched  into  the  fort-that  there  were 
under  arms,  outside  of  (he  fort,  (and  who  also  marched  in)  in- 
eluding  Col.  Findlays  regiment,  Major  ,  from  colonel 

M< Arthur's  regiment,  the  company  of  waggoners  belonging 
to  captain  Kemper,  part  of  Col.  Cass's  regiment  under  Capt. 
Sanderson,  and  a  detachment  of  Michigan  militia  under  Lt 
Brady,  a  number  which  he  estimated  at  between  800  and  1000 
men—that  the  ibrt  was  Tcry  much  crowded— (hat  the  spirit 
of  the  men  formed  outside  the  fort  was  evinced  by  their  say- 
ing, they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves 
far  the  injuries  they  had  received,  by  killing  mostoftJie  enemy- 
that  many  of  the  private  soldiers  were  sCen  to  shed  tears  in 
abundance  on  receiving  the  orders  of  surrender,  that  the  pick- 
et fence,  behind  which  Col.  Findlay's  regiment  was  posted, 
was  generally  so  close  as  that  the  rails  nearly  touched  each 
other,  and  many  of  the  men  employed  tomahawks  to  open  a 
space  for  their  muskets— that  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  the 
quarter-master  supplied  Col.  Findlay's  reg.  with  as  many  cart- 
ridges as  the  boxes  could  contain — that  he  never  heard  any 
complaints  of  the  quantity  of  the  provisions  or  ammunition, 
though  he  did  of  the  quality ;  nor  were  any  apprehensions 
entertained  of  a  scarcity,  there  being  iu  the  town  plenty  of  salt, 
of  pork  and  sheep,  grain  and  stock. 

CAPT.  M'CORMICK  WAS  NOW  CROSS  EXAMINED  BY  THE 

PRISONER. 

(J.  How  long  was  it  after  (he  cannonading  ceased,  before 
your  Reg.  marched  from  the  picket  fence  ? 

A.  Probably  from  one  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  cannonading  that  you  arriv- 
ed at  the  fort  ? 

A.  About  half  an  ho  nr. 
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Q.  Did  you1  not  see  me  at  the  picketed  fence  when  Col, 
Findlays  regiment  was  there  ? 

A.  1  saw  you  once  that  morning ;  it  appears  to  me  it  was 
there. 

The  court  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

i 

%$th  day,  Wednesday,  2d  Feb.  181* 

The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  Brig.  Gen- 
oral  Duncan  M' Arthur  was  sworn,  and  stated— That  he  be- 
longed lo  the  North  Western  army  commanded  by  General 
Hull,  and  wus  elected  to  the  command  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
Ouio  volunteers  at  Dayton  ;  that  they  marched  from  Dayton 
to  Stanton-  and  thence  to  Urbana — that  he  knows  of  no  mate- 
rial occurrence  in  the  army  until  its  arrival  at  Blanchard's 
fork,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Fort  Findlay.  That  on  or 
about  the  evening  of  the  26th  June,  an  express  arrived  from 
Chillicothe  with  a  letter  handed  to  General  Hull,  who,  alitor 
reading  it,  gave  it  to  the  witness ;  the  witness  thinks  it  was  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  war,  dated  18th  June,  1812-that 
he  cannot  recollect  the  whole  precise  words,  but  that  the  sub- 
stance was  "  that  circumstances  had  occurred  there  (at 
Washington)  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  General  Hull  to 
proceed  to  Detroit  with  all  possible  expedition,  prepare  for 
defence  and  wait  farther  ordcrs.,,~- that  witness  also  received 
by  the  same  express  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Chillicothe, 
giving  a  postscript,  said  to  be  from  a  letter  from  General 
Wortbington,  senator  in  Congress. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  letter  you  speak  of  is  in  exist- 
ence? 

Here  arose  an  objection,  on  the  part  of  General  Hull,  to 
parole  evidence,  "  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  letter  has  been 
lost  or  destroyed." 

A.  I  do  not — it  may  or  may  not  be  in  existence. 
Q.  Did  you  communicate  the  contents  of  that  letter  to 
General  Hull  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  were  its  contents  ? 
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Hie  eoiirt  was  now  closed  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  objection,  and  the  propriety  of  disclosing  the  contents  of 
the  letter  again — When  the  court  was  opened,  the  objection, 
was  declared  to  be  overruled. 

A.  The  postscript  to  the  letter  communicated  to  General 
Hull  was  «  before  this  reaches  you,  Mar  will  be  declared.0 
Col.  Dunlap,  the  express,  also  stated  to  witness  that  the  im- 
pression at  Chillicothe  was  that  war  was  declared  ;  this  I  also 
communicated  to  General  Hull,  who  asked  me,  when  he  put 
the  Secretary  of  war's  letter  into  my  hands,  what  I  thought  of 
it — to  which  I  replied  that  I  thought  it  a  notice  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war — Some  farther  conversation  ensued,  upon  the 
whole  of  which,  and  a  comparison  of  former  communications 
from  Washington  from  time  to  time,  it  was  inferred  that  war 
was  then  declared. 

General  M«  Arthur  now  proceeded  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
stated — that  Col.  Cass  was  at  that  time,  in  advance,  opening 
the  road,  and  Gen.  Hull  proceeded  after  him  with  the  army, 
and,  as  witness  thinks,  on  the  third  day  in  the  afternoon  ar- 
rived at  the  Rapids  of  Miami,  after  passing  through  some  wet 
roads  in  the  prairie— that  platoon  officers  and  men  appeared 
desirous  of  crossing  the  river  that  afternoon,  and  to  wade 
across  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  themselves—that  witness 
applied  to  General  Hull  for  permission  to  cross  the  river,  * 
which  was  refused,  and  the  army  ordered  to  encamp,  and  on 
the  next  morning  the  army  was  ordered  to  shift  and  put  on 
clean  clothes — that  some  time  was  taken  up  in  making  the 
men  appear  to  advantage  in  passing  a  settlement,  principally 
consisting  of  French  inhabitants — that  the  army  crossed  the 
river  in  boats,  passed  through  a  village  in  sections  or  small 
platoons,  and  encamped  about  four  miles  from  the  place 
whence  it  started— Witness  thinks  this  was  on  the  last  day 
•f  the  month— some  time  was  taken  up  in  mustering  the  men 
*ml  calling  the  rolls. 

Gca.  M« Arthur  then  stated  that  General  Hull  sent  for  him 
fW  witness)  to  his  tent,  and  on  witness's  arrival  asked 
vta;  he  thought  of  sending  the  baggage  by  water ;  to  which 
-triors  replied,  in  substance,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
^im  hazardous  as  the  British  might  be  informed  of  the 
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declaration  of  war,  and  seize  the  vessel — that  witness  think? 
Gen.  Hull,  stated  that  he  could  not  imagine  there  wait  any 
danger,  and  that  if  the  wind  was  fair,  the  vessel  would  pass  in 
a  very  short  time — that  it  was  not  probable  she  would  be  mo- 
lested, and  that  he  could  not  think  of  taking  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  the  teams  any  farther— That  witness  believes  there 
Was  an  order  issued,  but  whether  verbal  or  written  he  does 
not  recollect,  directing  the  baggage  to  be  sent  on  by  water — 
that  the  risk  o(  sending  the  baggage  by  water  was  the  subject 
of  general  conversation  in  the  camp,  and  that  witness  stated  to 
Gen.  Hull  that  he  would  take  as  much  of  his  own  baggage 
by  land  as  he  could,  which  he  did.    That  the  army  pro- 
reeded  towards  Detroit  from  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  and  on  the 
1st,  or  2d,  July  the  commanders  of  regiments  were  called 
Upon  by  the  General  to  attend  at  his  tent,  and  were  informed 
of  the  receipt  of  a  letter  by  him,  notifying  the  declaration  of 
war— that  the  army  proceeded  on  its  march,  and  on  the  se- 
cond night  encamped  near  River  Raisin,  where  the  men  (who 
were  then  undressed)  were,  as  usual,  dressed — that  the  army 
encamped  near  Swan  Creek,  ahout  nine  miles  from  the  river 
Raisin — that  rumours  were  afloat  among  the  inhabitants  that 
We  should  be  attacked  by  the  Indians  on  the  river  Huron,  six 
miles  from  the  encampment,  and  that  Col.  Findlay  and  the 
witness  called  upon  General  Hull,  and  stated  that  they 
thought  it  would  be  advantageous  to  agree  upon  some  plan 
of  battle  in  case  of  an  attack. 

The  witness  then,  proceeded  to  state  that  in  the  order  of 
march  hitherto  pursued,  his  regiment  had  marched  in  two 
battalions,  one  of  them  in  the  rear  of  colonel  Findlay *s  reg- 
iment, and  the  other  in  the  rear  of  Col.  Cass's  regiment- 
that,  as  from  this  position  of  his  men,  he,  the  witness, 
could  not  be  with  both  his  battalions,  he  wished  to 
have  them  formed  in  one  line,  if  an  attack  should  take  place; 
he  therefore  applied  to  Gen.  Hull  who  observed  it  would 
be  well  enough  to  do  so  ;  and  then  witness  suggested  that  his 
regiment  should  he  formed  in  the  rear,  across  the  road,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  one  line  of  a  hollow  square,  for 
doing  which  permission  was  granted  by  Genera)  Hull  ;  that 
witness  then  retired,  and  docs  not  reeollcct  whether 
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left  other  officers  with  General  Hull  or  not  That 

the  army  arrived  at  the  river  Huron  about  the  middle 
of  the  day  on  which  it  left  Swan  Creek,  and  found  some 
hands  building  a  bridge  across  the  Huron — that  the  front 
halted,  and  witness's  regiment  formed  in  the  manner  stated 
to  have  been  agreed  to  by  Gen.  Hull. — That  some  time  be- 
fore the  baggage  waggons  caine  up,  and  before  the  bridge 
was  in  a  state  for  passing,  witness  suggested  the  propriety  of 
having  some  victuals  cooked ;  to  which  the  General  replied 
that  the  bridge  would  soon  be  ready  for  crossing,  and  he 
therefore  thought  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while— that  it 
was  however  late  before  the  bridge  was  ready,  and  when  it 
w  as,  the  army  crossed  and  encamped  in  a  marshy  prairie,  on 
1  lie  banks  of  the  Huron — that  the  troops  were  late  in  getting 
their  rations,  and  in  consequence  of  orders  being  given  to  put 
out  fires  at  10  o'clock,  many  of  the  men  were  obliged  to  lie 
down  without  supper,  which  excited  much  murmuring — that 
complaints  were  made  to  the  subalterns,  aud  by  them  to  those 
of  higher  rank -that  witness  himself  represented  (he  hard- 
ships of  the  case  to  Gen.  Hull,  but  the  fires  were  not  re- 
kindled, and  the  men  were  ordered  to  march  next  morning 
w  ithout  breakfast.  The  troops  in  advance  proceeded  so  rap- 
idly that  the  line  was  frequently  broken,  and  more  than  a 
mile  long,  in  consequence  of  several  muddy  fords  near 
Brownstown — that  witness  rode  up  to  Gen.  Hull  and  re- 
quested him  to  halt  the  front  of  the  line,  stating  that  if  the 
army  should  he  attacked,  they  never  could  unite  their  force — 
that  in  consequence  of  this  application  the  front  was  halted 
until  the  baggage  came  up,  and  then  the  army  proceeded 
along  the  river  until  it  reached  an  Indian  settlement  of  two 
or  three  houses,  when  the  General  halted  and  the  band  play- 
ed a  considerable  time— that  the  army  marched  on  some  way 
when  a  firing  of  cannon  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  De- 
troit or  Sandwich;  in  consequence  of  which  the  march  was 
quickened,  and  the  principal  part  of  "the  army  arrived  at 
Springwclls,  but  the  rear  guard  and  baggage  did  not  pass 
River  Kouge — witness  thinks  this  was  on  the  5th,  July — the 
troops  encamped  at  Springwclls,  forming  one  straight  line. 
The  w  itness  proceeding  in  his  evidence,  said  that  he  believe* 
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the  next  day  Col.  Cass  was  sent  to  Maiden  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  on  the  succecdiug  day,  as  witness  thinks,  returned 
with  the  same  in  a  boat,  in  company  with  a  man  said  to  he  a 
British  officer  of  the  navy,  and  a  hoats  crew  of  ahout  half  a 
dozen — that  these  men  passed  at  discretion  hy  witness's 
regiment,  without  being  blindfolded — that  after  remaining 
some  time,  the  British  officer  returned  and  halted  in  front 
of  witness's  regiment  and  enquired  where  the  rest  of  his  crew 
were,  and  was  informed  they  were  down  the  lines  ;  he  then 
ordered  the  others  to  go  in  search  of  them,  and  during  their 
absence  continued  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  front 
of  witness's  regiment,  and  could  take  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
encampment — that  witness  stated  at  the  first  in  as  moderate 
terms  as'he  could,  his  displeasure  and  disgust,  at  seeing  the 
British  officers  indulged  so  much, and  that  General  Hull  repli- 
ed in  a  good  naturcd  easy  way,  that  «« it  was  not  material,  as 
the  more  they  saw  of  his  force,  the  less  they  would  like  it,"  or 
words  to  that  eifect-that,  soon  after  this,  the  General  directed 
the  witness,  and  he  presumes  other  commanders  of  regiments, 
to  put  the  troops  in  the  best  possible  order  for  marching  them 
to  Detroit,  and  they  were  accordingly  marched  to  that  place 
along  the  river,  leaving  their  baggage  at  Springwclls— that 
this  inarch  was  performed  late  in  the  evening,  when  they  im- 
mediately returned  to  Springwclls,  w  ithout  halting,  very  late, 
and  the  men  much  fatigued — That  General  Hull  remained  at 
Detroit,  consequently  the  command  was  supposed  to  have 
devolved   upon   the  witness— that  witness  is  not  certain 
whether  it  was  on  that  night;  but  one  night,  when  the  troops 
were  at  Springwclls  and  General  Hull  was  at  Detroit,  the 
army  heard  as  was  thought,  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on 
the  opposite  shore,  transporting  heavy  carriages,  supposed  to 
be  artillery  ;  upon  which  this  witness  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  General  Hull  informing  him  of  the  impression — after 
some  time  had  elapsed  the  enemy  were  heard  to  cry « aWswcW 
on  the  opposite  side — the  witness  does  not  recollect  who  was 
sent  with  the  message,  which  was  a  verbal  one,  but  heard 
nothing  in  reply  from  the  first  messenger — that,  after  hearing 
the  cries  of  these  centinels  and  ascertaining,  as  was  supposed, 
the  number  to  be  five,  it  was  concluded  by  the  witness,  Col, 
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Findlay  and  Major  Jessup  that  the  enemy  had  formed  an  en- 
campment on  the  opposite  side— Witness  thinks  he  sent  quar- 
ter-master Genera]  Taylor  and,  he  believes,  Major  Jessup  to 
inform  General  Hull  of  the  result  of  their  observations,  and 
with  a  request  that  he  would  send  down  some  boats,  or  have 
them  collected,  and  direet  at  what  point  they  might  be  found. 

Gen.  M<  Arthur  was  proceeding  to  state  more  particularly 
the  information  which  quarter-master  Taylor  was  instructed 
to  give  G.  Hull  respecting  an  enemy's  detachment  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  also  that  permission  was  reques- 
ted to  cut  them  off,  when  the  prisoner  addressed  the  Court  iq 
the  following  words :  "  I  beg  that  the  J.  Advocate  may  state 
under  what  specification  the  testimony  now  given  is  offered, 
and  if  it  be  not  specified,  under  which  of  the  charges  it  is,  I 
object  to  it  I  cannot  be  prepared  to  defend  myself  against 
charges  which  have  not  been  exhibited.  I  pray  that  this  ob- 
jection may  be  considered  as  extending  to  all  the  testimony 
General  M<  Arthur  has  given  relative  to  the  visit  of  the  Bri- 
tish officer,  as  well  as  to  that  he  is  now  giving  relative  to  the 
appearance  of  a  British  force  while  the  army  was  at  Spring, 
wells  t  and  I  pray  that  this  objection  may  be  entered  on  the 
minutes." — Whereupon  the  Judge  Advocate  waived  for  the 
present  the  farther  examination  of  General  M 'Arthur  on  the 
points  objected  to. 

General  M'Arthur,  then  continuing  his  narrative,  said 
that  he  thought,  and  still  thinks,  the  landing  place  at  Springs 
wells  the  best  and  most  commanding  place  for  a  battery  on 
Detroit  river— one  could  have  been  erected  there  by  a  few 
hands  in  a  few  hours  -such  a  battery  would  have  com- 
manded the  plain  within  cannon  reach— there  was  none 
erected  from  the  11th  to  the  icth  of  August,  nor  at  any  other 
time— that  when  the  army  marched  from  Springwells  to 
Detroit,  it  took  a  back  route,  which  General  Hull  stated 
was  for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  ascertaining 
lib  numbers,  and  for  concealing  his  movements  from  Spring- 
wells— that  the  army  encamped  at  the  back  of  Detroit,  and 
continued,  he  believes,  till  the  morning  of  the  12th  July,  when 
;t  crossed  the  river  in  boats,  in  two  divisions— the  ith  Reg. 
iaL  Ct>K  Cass's  formed  the  first  division,  witness's  regiment 
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and  that  of  Col.  Findlay's  were  in  the  second  division— he  be- 
lieves there  were  not  boats  sufficient  to  transport  the  whole 
army  at  one  time — that  after  landing,  on  the  opposite  shore 
nearly  opposite  Detroit,  the  expectations  of  I  lie  witness  were 
that  the  army  would  have  proceeded  on  towards  Maiden ;  it 
was  however  ordered  to  encamp,  which  was  done  ;  and  in  that 
place  the  main  body  of  the  army  remained  until  it  recrossed 
to  Detroit. 

The  witness  then  continued  to  state  as  follows—That  on 
the  day  after  the  army  crossed  the  river,  orders  were  given 
by  General  Hull  to  throw  up  an  entrenchment  round  the  en- 
campment, which  was  done — that  when  the  army  arrived 
there,  there  was  a  picket  fence  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of 
the  encampment ;  one  also  on  the  rear,  but  wbich  not 
suiting  the  views  of  General  Hull,  was  removed  and  placed 
on  the  bank  side  of  the  encampment.  That  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th,  a*  witness  thinks,  after  the  bank  had  been  thrown 
up,  and  after  the  troops  had  lain  down  and  taken  their  first 
nap,  General  Hull  sent  for  witness  and  told  him  he  had  re- 
ceived information  from  some  dragoons  that  a  party  of  Indi- 
ans had  been  at  Maiden  and  were  seen  returning  up  the  De- 
troit river  towards  the  river  Thames,  and  directed  witness  to 
eall  out  100  or  120  men  of  his  regiment  to  lie  joined  by  some 
from  Col.  Findlays,  with  whom  he  was  ordered  to  march  at 
a  moment's  warning  and  without  provisions — at  the  same 
time  General  Hull  expressed  a  wish  that  witness  should  take 
and  secure  some  flour  which  was  on  the  river  Thames— That 
the  detachment  marched  about  seven  or  eight  miles,  when 
the  men  lay  down  to  rest  and  conceal  themselves  'till  day 
light,  being  without  provisions — that  the  next  morning  they 
continued  their  rout  until  they  were  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  General  Hull's  camp,  and  then  halted,  cooked  a 
cow  and  bought  some  flour — on  their  march  they  saw  some 
Indians,  all  of  whom  escaped,  except  a  squaw  and  three  chil- 
dren—that the  detachment  then  proceeded  up  the  Thames, 
procured  a  considerable  quantity  of  flour  and  a  number  of 
boats  and  canoes,  and  brought  them  to  the  main  body. 

General  M' Arthur  then  said  that  about  the  time  of  his  re- 
turn to  Camp  from  the  expedition  just  described?  Col*  Cass 
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and  Miller  were  returning  from  river  Aux  Canards— that  on 
the  next  day,  as  he  thinks,  Col.  Findlay  was  ordered  with  his 
detachment  to  the  same  river,  and,  on  the  day  succeeding, 
another  detachment  was  ordered  down  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Snelling ;  perhaps  on  the  third  day  after  his  return, 
witness  was  ordered  down  to  the  river  Aux  Canards,  with 
part  of  his  regiment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Queen  Charlotte  could  reach  the  hridgo  with  her  shot — that 
witness  ascertained  pretty  well  that  she  was  not  in  a  position  to 

do  so  that  he  met  Capt.  Snelling  that  morning,  who  said 

be  had  been  at  the  bridge— that  witness's  detachment  fired 
at  long  shot  at  some  Indians,  who  were  approaching  the- 
bridge,  which  circumstance  drew  out  some  troops  from  Mai- 
den 50  or  GO  men  wearing  red  coats,  some  militia  and  about 

50  Indians,  who  were  fired  at  across  the  river— that  fires 
were  exchanged  across  the  river  Aux  Canards,  and  one  or 
two  of  our  men  were  wounded — that  some  guns  were  at  the 
same  time  fired  from  the  Queen  Charlotte,  but  whether  with 
any,  or  what  effect,  witness  cannot  say. 

The  Court  adjourned  until  to  morrow. 

I'tlh  day,  Tlmvsday,  February  Sd,  181  i. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  Brig. 
General  M'Arthur  continued  his  narrative  as  follows — 
That  when  witness  was  returning  he  met  Col.  Cass  also  re- 
turning, and  understood  that  the  Indians  were  killing  some 
of  the  inhabitants  on  the  Petit  Cot  settlement.    That  wit- 
ness then  returned  with  Col.  Cass  and  found  the  informa- 
tion to  lie  incorrect — that  he  does  not  recollect  any  other  de- 
tachment having  been  sent  down  to  river  Aux  Canards,  bi^ 
one  under  Major  Dennie,  nine  days  after  witness  had  return- 
ed, which  w  as  defeated  by  the  enemy  and  returned  to  the  camp 
the  next  morning — that  frequent  ealls  of  officers  commanding 
regiments  were  made  by  General  Hull,  respecting  measures 
to  be  pursued,  at  least,  upon  an  average,  once  a  day,  while 
the  army  was  on  the  Canada  sid<* ;  at  which  meetings  General 
Hull  was  frequently  urged  to  move  on  to  river  Aux  Canards, 
or  down  to  Maiden— witness  thinks  General  Hull  said  he 
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only  waked  to  have  some  cannon  mounted  to  make  a  breach 
in  the  enemy's  works  at  Maiden.    That  about  the  time  wit- 
ness returned  from  river  Thames,  or  French,  the  General 
staled  that  he  supposed  cannon  would  be  ready  in  a  few  days— 
sometimes  he  said  in  two  days,  sometimes  in  four,  at  others  in 
a  week,  and  soon— plans  were  frequently  proposed  for  taking 
down  the  cannon  (2*  pr.)  to  river  Aux  Canards — three  float- 
ing batteries  were  commenced,  two  completed,  but  witness 
does  not  recollect  whether  before  or  after  the  fall  of  Mack- 
anac— that  the  opinions  of  the  Geo.  and  of  the  field  offi- 
cers were  frequently  taken  in  the  councils,  and  that  Gen. 
Hull  declared  that  he  apprehended   that  the   fall  of 
Macanac  would  induce  many  Indians  to  descend  the  lakes, 
or  to  fehower  in  from  the  upper  lakes — He  thinks  it  was  at  j 
that  time  that  General  Hull  proposed  to  erect  a  picket  for^on  ' 
the  Canada  side ;  but  the  officers  thought,  and  it  was  urged 
by  them  to  General  Hull,  that  it  would  be  more  adviscabler 
to  make  an  immediate  attempt  upon  Maiden  than  to  delay  a 
long  time  to  erect  the  fort ;  and  they  frequently  stated  to 
him  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  success,  as  there  was 
frequent  information,  by  deserters,  of  the  enemy's  force  at 
Maiden,  as  well  as  concurrent  reports  of  the  militia,  some  of 
whom  said  that  the  regular  force  of  the  British  did  not  exceed 
two  huudrcd,  others  stated  two  hundred  and  twenty — these 
militia  could  never  give  the  exact  amount  of  the  Indian 
force,  but  supposed  that  for  the  first  fortnight  it  was  from 
fifty  to    one  hundred— they  also   stated  that,  at  the 
time  of  General  Hull's  erossing  to  Canada,  the  militia 
force  was  about  five  or  six  hundred,  but  that  they  were 
daily  deserting,  and  there  was  no  doubt,  but  that  they  would 
leave  Maiden  upon  the  first  appearance  of  our  army — Com- 
manding officers  were  called  upon  by  General  Hull  to  ac- 
company him  to  select  a  spot  for  erecting  a  picket  fort- 
several  were  proposed  by  field  officers,  but  were  not  approved 
of  by  General  Hull— at  length  a  place  was  fixed  on,  by  advice 
of  Major  (then  Lieut)  Anderson  as  the  General  stated  ;  but, 
in  the  witnesses  opinion,  one  of  the  most  unmilitary  spots 
for  a  fort  on  the  river,  so  far  as  he  had  travelled — that  wit- 
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ncss  (old  General  Hull  (hat  (he  place  was  iucapable  of  being 
well  fortified,  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  man  standing  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  (about  one  hundred  yards)  could  overlook  the 
picket  and  the  fort,  so  as  to  sec  a  man's  feet  while  upright  in 
the  (brt,  and  told  him  that  he  himself  could  fight  a  whole 
garrison  from  that  place.    That  some  days  after  the  fall  of 
Macknnac  was  reported  in  camp,  commanding  officers  were 
convened,  when  General  Hull  stated  that  every  thing  (mean- 
ing floating  batteries  «Vc.)  would  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and 
that  the  object  of  calling  them  together  was  to  consult 
whether  it  was  best  to  wait  a  few  days  for  the  heavy  cannon, 
or  make  an  attack  on  Maiden,  or  return  to  Detroit,  leaving 
a  nmnll  garrison  at  the  work  about  to  be  erected— that,  as 
witness  believes,  the  officers  were  unanimously  opposed  to  re- 
crossing,  and  some  were  of  opinion  that  we  should  attack  Mai- 
den immcdiatclv  vulhout  heavy  guns— that,  at  a  counsel  of 
officers*  it  Mas  stated  by  two  Artillery  officers,  that  between 
Forkcy  river  and  that  of  Aux  Canards  it  was  marshy,  and 
that  near  Maiden  heavy  guns  could  not  be  worked  without  a 
platform—- that  another  council  of  field  officers  was  held, 
when  General  Hull  stated  that  he  was  about  to  send  off  Ma- 
jor Van  florae  with  a  detachment  to  river  Raisin,  the  amount 
of  which  witness  does  not  recollect,  but  believes  to  have  been 
about  two  hundred  men— that  witness  stated  to  General  Hull 
that  the  number  was  too  small,  and  that  they  would  inevit- 
ably he  defeated ;  on  which  the  General  appealed  to  the 
other  field  officers  present,  who  agreed  with  the  witness  that 
the  number  was  insufficient— each  commander,  (that  is,  Col. 
Findlay,  Col.  Cass  and  the  witness) — proposed  taking  his 
own  regiment,  which  would  then  have  formed  about  double 
the  force  of  the  proposed  detachment — Major  Van  Horne 
wan  however,  detached.  Witness  well  remembers,  after  Ma- 
jor Van  Home  left  the  camp,  his  (wi(ness)  going  to  Genera! 
Hull  and  telling  him  what  he  thought  of  Major  Vanhorne's 
danger,  and  recommending  his  sending  a  farther  force  to  join 
him  that  night ;  when  the  General  replied  that  Major  Van- 
horne was  sent  by  a  back  route.    Witness  then  (old  General 
Hull*  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a  couple  of  Frenchmen 
that  there  were  no  back  roads  that  they  knew  of*  and  that  th* 
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river  Aux  Canards ;  and  lie  again  requested  General  Hull  to 
send  a  farther  force  to  join  Major  Vanhorne,  but  the  General 
paid  little  attention,  and  replied  there  was  no  fear,  ho  would 
do  very  well. 

Brigadier  General  M< Arthur  (hen  stated,  that  he  was 
afterwards  sent  for  by  General-Hull,  who  said  he  intended 
to  leave  the  witness  with  his  regiment  to  occupy  the  picket 
fort  which  he  so  cordially  despised,  and  that  he  himself, 
with  the  residue  of  the  army  would  return  to  Detroit — that 
on  this,  witness  became  warm,  and  in  his  reply  to  the  General  j 
stated  the  hardship  of  his  regiment  being  left  to  be  sacri-  , 
ficcd  to  the  enemy,  and  said  that  if  it  were  his  order,  he  would 
obey  it,  but  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  force  de- 
tailed— that  witness  stated,  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  Gen- 
eral that  the  work  could  not  be  defended  against  cannon, 
but  only  against  small  arms,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  British  would  bring  cannon — he  recollects  telling  the 
prisoner  that  he  thought  the  leaving  a  detachment  there 
could  only  produce  disgrace  to  the  officer,  though  it  might 
cover  his  own  disgrace  in  recrossing  to  Detroit ;  upon  which 
General  Hull  made  in  reply  an  insinuation  of  cowardice  in 
the  witness,  who  became  warm  and  felt  much  hurt  by  the  in- 
sinuation, and  said  that  if  General  Hull  would  advance  to 
Maiden,  he  would  prove  that  he  could  go  as  far  as  tho  Gen- 
eral or  any  of  his  friends  could  go  Lor  would  dare  to  go — 
that  witness  then  retired,  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  an  or- 
derly came  to  desire  witness  to  repair  to  General  Hull's 
quarters,  where  he  was  met  by  the  other  commanders  of 
regiments ;  on  which  occasion  General  Hull  stated  that  he 
had  called  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  their 
opinions  as  his  own — that  as  the  officers,  including  his  own 
son  and  his  son-in-law  differed  in  opinion  from  him,  respect- 
ing  the  rc-erossing  the  river,  he  would  move  against  Maiden 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  "  and,"  said  he,  «« in  whatever 
manner  the  affair  may  terminate,  I  never  will  reflect  upon 
you,  gentlemen." — Immediately  after  which  an  order  was 
issued  to  prepare  for  an  attack  upon  Maiden — wifnesg 
thinks  this  was  on  the  day  before  the  army  re-crossed— The 
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determination  was  communicated  to  tlie  platoon  officers,  ant£ 
by  them  to  lite  troops,  who  appeared  highly  pleased  at  the 
confident  expectation  entertained  of  attacking  the  enemy— 
These  preparations  were  continued  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  next  day*  when  General  Hull  again  sent  for  the  field 
officers,  and  stated  to  them,  that  notwithstanding  the  respect 
he  had  for  their  opinions,  he  considered  himself  responsible! 
for  the  movements  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  that  army,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  a  determination  to  re-cross  the  river, 
for  the  protection  of  the  fort  and  town  of  Detroit,  to  which 
witness  replied,  •»  Well,  General,  if  it  is  your  opinion,  it  must 
be  so,  but  1  must  beg  leave  to  decline  giving  auy  further 
opinion  as  to  the  movements  of  the  army."— Upon  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  order  to  the  men,  they  appeared  dispirited 
and  dejeeted,  and  seemed  regardless  of  what  they  did— The 
army  re  crossed  according  to  order  and  took  post  at  the  back 
of  the  town  of  Detroit. 

The  witness  then  proceeded  to  state  that,  as  be  thinks* 
on  the  day  the  army  recrossed,  Col.  Miller  was  despatched 
(as  before  stated)  to  open  a  communication  with  the  River 
Raisin,  aud  that  ou  the  evening  of  the  9th  J-uty,  witness  was 
sent  for  by  General  Hull  who  acquainted  him  of  the  battle 
of  Col.  Miller's  detachment  at  Brownstown,  and  ordered 
witness  to  collec  t  the  boats  and  proceed  with  one  hundred 
men  to  bring  back  the  wounded,  but  to  call  first  at  the  com- 
missary's stores  and  draw  one  day's  provisions  for  Col.  Mil* 
lcr7s  detachment,  which  was  out  of  provisions—that  the  wit- 
ness was  detained  three  or  four  hours  in  procuring  the  pro- 
visions, in  which  time  he  met  with  Col.  Godfrey,  of  the 
Michigan  militia,  who  appeared  to  know  the  business  on 
which  witness  was  going,  and  who  told  witness  that  he  might 
:*o9  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  return  with  his  de- 
tachment on  the  river ;  and  Col.  Godefrey  was  therefore 
desired  by  the  witness  to  come  down  with  some  waggons, 
w  hich  he  did— w  itness  then  proceeded  on  thescrviee  ordered, 
effected  the  objects,  returned  as  far  as  he  could  by  water, 
aud  then  took  the  waggons  brought  by  Col.  Godefrey  to 
transport  them  to  Detroit — during  part  of  the  time,  the 
enemy's  ships  were  firing  grape  and  other  shot  upon  the 
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detachment.  That  on  his  return  to  Detroit,  witness  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  some  ordnance  transporting  by  the 
British  on  the  opposite  side,  which  he  in  part  saw,  and  that 
there  were  four  men  in  red  coats— this  matter  he  communi- 
cated to  General  Hull,  who  replied,  as  witness  thinks,  that 
he  had  heard  of  it— that  witness  asked  if  he  knew  where 
the  artillery  stopped,  hut  the  General  did  not  know— witness 
expected  that  if  he  did  know,  they  eould  have  been  dislodged 
bv  our  batteries.  That,  an  hour  or  two  after  this,  G.  Hull 
sent  for  the  witness  and  informed  him  that  intelligence  had 
arrived  that  some  of  the  enemy  had  landed  at  Hog-Island, 
and  directed  witness  to  proceed  with  some  of  his  dragoons 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  fact — witness  did  so,  and  distin- 
guished by  means  of  a  spy-glass,  a  bright  bay  horse,  but  heard 
that  no  British  had  crossed  to  the  Island-that  after  proceeding 
several  miles  up  the  river,  witness  returned,  and  on  liis  re- 
turn saw  fifteen  or  twenty  men  with  red  coats,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  employed  in  digging— this  witness 
thinks  was  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  August,  and  (he  men 
were  at  the  same  place  where  the  enemy  had  been  erecting  a 
battery  previous  to  the  American  army's  crossing  to  Canada. 
That  about  the  middle  of  that  day  General  Hull  sent  for  the 
witness,  and  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Brush,  dated  at  River  Raisin,  where  he  had  arrived  on  his 
way  to  Detroit,  whither  he  meant  to  proceed  by  a  back  route ; 
in  which  letter  Capt.  Brush,  expressed  a  wish  for  a  detach- 
ment to  meet  him — that,  soon  after  witness  had  returned  to 
Camp,  an  order  was  issued  for  him  and  Col.  Cass  to  send  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  from  each  of  their  respective  reg- 
iments, making  300  men,  and  to  proceed  upon  that  service — 
that  in  the  afternoon  General  Hull  asked  the  witness  if  he 
was  ready  to  march ;  witness  replied  he  was,  but,  as  usual, 
without  a  bit  of  any  thing  to  eat—General  Hull  said,  "  The 
detachment  must  not  be  detained.  Go  on,  provisions  will  be. 
sent  by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  roads  you  are  to  take.*' 
The  detachment  was  directed  to  proceed  to  a  certain  point 
and  wait  for  guides,  which  it  did— the  guides  came,  aud  old 
t  o!.  Godefrey  was  one  of  them. 
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question  by  the  Court—TV**  it  usual,  when  General  orders 
were  issued  for  sending  out  detachments,  that  those  orders 
directed  a  supply  of  rations  for  any  number  of  days  ? 

A*  None,  when  I  was  ordered  on  detachment. 

General  M' Arthur  proceeded  with  his  narrative,  stating 
that  the  detachment  after  halting  that  night,  proceeded  on 
their  march  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  having  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  gone  2*  miles  from  Detroit,  and  that  many 
of  the  men  were  quite  exhausted— that  the  guides  were 
mounted,  and  they  had  five  or  six  dragoons,  some  of  whom 
were  despatched  to  the  river  Huron  as  far  as  Godefrey's 
trading  house,  unless  they  should  meet  Capt.  Brush,  in 

which  case  they  were  to  return  with  the  information  they 

returned  in  the  evening,  not  having  seen  any  thing  but  In- 
dian trails— On  this  a  consultation  was  bcldiwith  the  officers, 
who  considered  it  useless  to  proceed — they  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  provisions  which  were  to  he  sent  after  them.  That 
the  detachment  then  commenced  their  return,  and  after 
travelling  half  a  mile  towards  Detroit,  met  some  mounted 
jpen  with  a  note  from  General  Hull,  the  substance  of  which 
was  that  General  Brock  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
and  iiad  summpned  (he  town  to  surrender,  and  ordering  the 
detachment  to  return  as  soon  as  possible— one  man  pro- 
ceeded according  to  orders  to  river  Raisin.  Witness  then 
said  that  during  the  march  of  the  detachment  on  its  return, 
the  rear  could  not  keep  up,  and  two  men  were  put  on  each 
horse,  in  order  to  relieve  them-—  that  at  night  the  men  were 
permitted  to  lie  down,  and  (he  officers  stood  centinels — that 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  they  resumed  their  inarch,  and, 
shortly  after  leaving  their  encampment,  heard  the  firing  of 
cannon,  which  occasioned  them  to  hasten  their  march  until 
they  crossed  the  river  Rouge — when  they  reached  the  spot 
of  encampment  on  the  first  night  from  Detroit,  the  men 
were  halted  for  refreshment,  and  three  or  four  mounted 
dragoons  (one  a  Frenchman)  were  despatched  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  occasion  of  the  firing— that  the  march  was 
then  resumed  and  continued  until  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  Detroit,  when  some  of  the  dragoons  first  despatched  were. 
4»cti  who  pave  information  that  they  had  seen  forty  or  tiftv 
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Indians  at  the  back  of  Detroit  catching  horses  and  killing 
cattle,  and  that  they  had  seen  some  person  who  informed 
the  in  that  the  fort  had  surrendered  ;  they  said  however  that 
the  American  flag  was  still  flying  at  the  fort — that  the  de- 
tachment was  then  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle ;  that  they 
soon  heard  that  General  Hull  had  agreed  to  surrender  the 
fort ;  and  that  the  American  <  nlours  would  be  hauled  down 
at  12  o'clock. 

General  M'Arthur  said,  that,  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, it  was  determined  to  make  a  retrograde  movement  of 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  on  the  river  Rouge,  about  the 
mouth  of  mill  creek,  where  an  ox  was  killed,  roasted  and 
eaten  by  the  men  without  bread  or  salt,  being  their  first  meal 
since  they  left  Detroit,  excepting  some  green  corn.  That  a 
council  of  officers  was  held,  in  which  some  proposed  a  farther 
retreat,  while  others  thought  that  by  such  a  measure  they 
would  immediately  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  Indians ;  and  finally 
it  was  resolved  to  send  Capt.  Mansfield  with  a  flag  to  ascer- 
tain what  terms  were  or  could  be  made  for  our  detachment, 
with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  sentiments  of  the  officers 
of  the  detachment,  and  with  instructions  to  return— that  a 
short  time  after  captain  Mansfield's  departure,  captain 
KUiot  came  with  some  Indians  and  a  flag,  and  delivered  a 
note  from  General  Hull  addressed  to  the  witness— he  also 
brought  the  articles  of  capitulation — Some  other  British  of- 
ficer came  with  some  of  those  who  accompanied  captain 
Mansfield — captain  Elliot  stated  that  he  was  going  on  to 
captain  Brush  to  inform  him,  and  obtained  a  few  lines  from 
witness  to  him,  written  on  the  back  of  General  Hull's  letter- 
that  the  detachment  then  marched  into  Detroit,  accompanied 
by  Major's  Dixon  and  Erbb  of  the  Indian  department— that 
with  respect  to  the  ammunition  in  fort  Detroit,  he  recollects 
seeing  a  great  many  cannon  balls  passing  about  the  fort,  and 
he  thinks  he  saw  about  40  casks  of  powder,  of  about  100  lbs, 
♦*.ach — he  heard  of  no  scarcity — the  general  calculation  was 
that  there  were  provisions  for  about  23  days  for  the  army — 
that  is  public  provision,  independent  of  other  provisions  in 
the  power  of  the  army. 

Here  General  M' Arthur's  narrative  was  concluded,  wbcq 
lie  was  examined  by  the  members  of  the  Court. 
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Q.  How  many  men  could  your  boats  take  over  at  a  time  ? 
A.  More  than  one  thousand. 

Q.  What  was  the  strength  of  your  regiment,  on  the  1Mb. 
August,  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  About  five  hundred  effective. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  provincial  militia  on  the 
Canada  side  ?  r 
A.  One  or  two  hundred. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

■ 

lbth  day,  Friday  Wi  February,  181*. 

The  Court  opened  as  usual,  all  the  members  being  present, 
when  Brigadier  General  M' Arthur  was  cross-examined  by 
the  prisoner. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  army  at  Stanton  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  not  the  army  ordered  out  for  the  purpose  of 
maneuvering  ? 

A.  My  lvgiment  was  every  day*  I  think,  that  we  were 
there — the  three  regiments  were  one  day  out  together  and 
marched  to  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

Q.  Did  they  not  pass  me  in  review  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect.    I  think  I  saw  General  Hull  out  in 
the  street  as  we  passed  up  and  down. 

Q.  Did  not  the  whole  army  turn  out  to  receive  the  4>th 
regiment  on  its  approach  to  Urbana,  and  was  it  not  reviewed 
by  General  Hull  in  company  with  Governor  Meigs. 

A.  I  recollect  seeing  the  General  and  Governor  with 
some  musicians  in  the  street  on  the  left,  to  whom  the  ordinary 
salutes  were  paid. 

Q.  W  as  not  the  whole  army  marched  out  of  Urbana  in  a 
body  for  exercise  ? 

A.  To  my  recollection,  they  turned  out  for  General  Hull 
and  Governor  Meigs. 

Q.  Was  not  General  Hull  in  command  of  the  army  at 
that  time  ? 

A.  I  believe  the  command  was  transformed  to  him  at 
Dayton  by  Governor  Meigs. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  my  passing  the  army  in  review, 
and  returning  in  consequence  of  a  storm  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  recollect,  but  think  it  possible. 

Q.  When  the  army  bad  crossed  the  Miami,  as  you  hava 
stated  in  your  direct  examination,  did  they  not  pass  me  in 
review  at  the  village  ? 

A.  I  think  I  observed  General  Hull  standing  with  a  band 
of  music,  about  thirty  yards  on  the  left  of  the  road— I  recol- 
lect being  called  by  General  Hull  to  take  command  of  the 
army,  as  he  was  going  to  stay  sometime  in  the  town. 

Q.  Did  not  the  army  in  passing  the  General  salute  him,  a9 
is  usual  at  reviews? 

A.  It  is  probable  that  the  army  saluted,  but  not  as  is  usual 
at  reviews,  as  the  general  was  not  situated  as  is  usual  at 
reviews. 

Q.  Did  you  salute  the  general  as  you  passed  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did,  but  am  not  certain,  as  he  was  rather  at  a 
distance  ;  possibly  I  did. 

Q.  Were  the  men  mustered  on  the  last  day  of  June,  by  my 
orders  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  by  the  general's  orders 
that  the  men  were  mustered  on  that  day,  or  whether  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  standing  custom  to  muster  the  men  on 
the  last  day  of  every  month,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  pay. 
The  general  may  have  issued  the  order. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  in  passing  the  settlement  of  the 
river  Raisin  the  troops  went  through  the  usual  parade.  Was 
that  done  by  my  orders,  and  did  not  the  troops  pass  me  in 
review  ? 

•  A.  I  think  it  was,  and  to  the  general  surprise  and  dissat- 
isfaction of  every  officer  I  conversed  with  on  the  subject. 
I  think  the  general  was  passed  in  review— This  was  after  the 
declaration  of  war. 

H-  Was  not  the  camp  at  Swan  Creek  fortified  and  if  so, 
was  not  that  done  by  my  orders  ? 

A.  It  was  usual  to  fortify  the  camp  by  falling  trees  around 
it ;  a  manner  adopted  by  General  Wayne,  suggested  and  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  to 
General  Hull,  at  the  commencement  of  the  march.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  particular  orders,  but  the  camp  was  so  for 
tificd  on  that  night. 
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Q.  Did  General  Hull  make  any  objeotion  to  Uic  mode  of 
fortification  ? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  Was  the  paper  now  shewn  to  you  un  order  of  battle  at 
any  time  and  when  agreed  upon  ? 

A.  It  looks  like  the  order  of  march,  but  is  not  that  of  bat- 
tle— Here  the  witness  stated  that  on  bis  direct  examination 
he  did  not  recollect  that  any  order  of  battle  had  been  agreed 
upon,  at  the  time  he  alludes  to,  at  Swan  Creek ;  but  that  upon 
subsequent  reflection  and  conversation  with  some  of  the  offi- 
cers, he  now  recollects  that,  at  the  time,  in  addition  to  per' 
mission  being  given  him  to  form  his  regiment  as  mentioned,  an 
order  of  battle  was'suggested  and  agreed  upon  by  the  officers. 
This  was  on  the  evening  after  he  obtained  permission — but 
he  docs  not  recollect  if  General  Hull  was  consulted  or  not. 

Q.  Did  Genei-al  Cass  accompany  the  British  officer  to 
General  Hull's  quarters  after  landing  near  Spring  Wells  ? 

A.  Some  time,  perhaps  an  hour,  after  the  boat  arrived  at 
the  shore  I  saw  the  officer  go  to  general  Hull's  quarters  and 
General  Cass  with  him,  having  first  passed  by  in  the  boat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  I  had  any  information  that  the 
British  sailors  were  about  the  camp,  in  the  manner  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  General  had  any  information, 
any  more  than  seeing  them  pass  about  his  own  quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  send  me  any  such  information  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  there  were  any  more  than  those  seen 
about  the  General's  quarters  until  I  heard  more  enquired 
for.    I  did  not  send  any  information  to  the  General. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  on  the  1Mb  August,  the  British 
fortified  opposite  Detroit.  Will  you  state  the  situation  of 
the  fortifications  they  erected  in  relation  to  the  works  in 
which  Major  Dennic  was  left,  when  the  army  returned  from 
Canada  ? 

A.  The  place  where  the  British  were  at  work  was  about 
one  hundred  yards  above  the  place  where  we  encamped 
when  on  the  Canada  side,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
works  where  Major  Dennie  was  left  ufaen  the  main  body  of 
the  army  crossed  the  river  on  the  1st,  July. 
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Q.  Whether  was  there  any  other  information  received  of 
a  declaration  of  war,  excepting  what  was  received  at  Find- 
lay's  block  house  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  other. 

Q.  Was  I  not  always  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  passing 
through  the  wilderness  ? 
A.  I  believe  you  were. 

Q.  When  I  had  occasion  to  be  absent,  did  I  not  give  in- 
formation to  you,  as  second  in  command,,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  ? 

A.  On  the  march  I  believe  you  did. 

Q.  Was  I  not  at  all  times  during  the  march,  while  with 
the  army,  in  a  situation  to  have  ordered  a  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  case  of  an  attack. 

A.  I  cannot  say,  as  I  was  in  the  rear,  and  understood 
General  Hull  to  have  been  in  the  front. 

Q.  Was  not  the  order  of  march  reversed  sometimes* 
which  brought  your  regiment  in  front? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  its  being  so  reversed,  until  the  4th 
Regiment  joined  us  at  Urbana— before  that  time  my  regiment 
marched  in  front. 

<J.  (By  a  member  of  the  Court.)  Did  not  General  Hull 
arrest  or  threaten  to  arrest  you,  when  you  told  him  his  ob- 
ject was  to  disgrace  the  officer  detached  to  remain  at  Sand- 
wich, to  cover  his  own  disgrace? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  of  an  arrest,  but  confess  I 
expected  one. 

Q.  Had  you  any  orders  to  permit  the  British  officer  ta 
review  your  regiment :  if  not,  why  did  you  permit  it  ? 

A.  I  had  no  such  orders.  The  officer  on  his  return  from 
the  General's  quarters  was  accompanied,  I  believe,  by  Capt. 
Hickman,  the  General's  son  in  law.  They  stopped  in  front' 
ol"  my  regiment. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

16th  day,  Salutday,  5th  February,  181*. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when,  all 
members  and  the  prisoner  being  present.  Brig.  9 
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Lewis  Vans  was  agaiii  called,  and  was  preceding  on  his  &i-> 
rect  examination,  when  an  objection  was  stated  by  tbe  pris- 
oner* and  the  examination  of  Brigadier  General  Cass  was  for 
the  present  waived  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  British  officer  into  the  camp  near  Springwelis  was 
not  contained  in  the  specifications  of  charges  against  die  pris- 
oner. 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  B.  Vanhorne,  of  the  26th  U.  S.  Infantry 
was  then  sworn,  and  said  that  he  belonged  to  the  North  west- 
ern army,  under  Brigadier  General  Ilull ;  that  he  joined  the 
army  at  Cincinnati  on  the  25th  April,  1812;  was  a  major  in 
Colonel  Find  I  ay's  regiment  in  the  May  following ;  and  con- 
tinued with  the  army  until  the  capitulation— that  he  was  twice 
on  detachments  when  at  Urhana  ;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
first  general  council  of  field  officers,  commandants  of  corps, 
the  quarter-master  General  and  the  Brigade  major,  held  in 
Canada  about  the  1st  August — that  when  the  Council  was 
assembled,  General  Hull  addressed  them  from  a  w  ritten  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand— the  witness  does  not  recollect  Jhe 
reasons  for  calling  the  council,  excepting  the  situation  of  the 
army  and  the  expectation  of  a  great  Indian  force  to  de- 
scend from  the  north — he  does  not  recollect  any  force  at  the 
river  Raisin — he  says  that  the  General  expressed  his  wish  to 
keep  open  the  communication  with  Ohio— that  the  officers  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  the  General,  as  to  the  measures  he  was 
about  to  pursue ;  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  recross  die  river 
W  ilh  the  whole  or  part  of  the  army  to  Detroit,  and  to  take 
positions  with  the  army  on  the  road  to  the  river  Raisin,  and  to 
build  blockhouses  at  Brownstown— that  the  river  Raisin,  the 
Rapids  and  Brownstown  were  three  of  the  points  that  were 
mentioned  —there  had  been  a  block-house  built  a  few  miles 
from  Detroit  aud  between  it  and  the  Rapids -w  itness  says  that 
G.  M'Arthur  was  of  opinion  that  the  army  had  better  attack 
Maiden  immediately,  in  which  opinion  the  officers  generally 
concurred— It  was  thought  that  notwithstanding  the  Block- 
houses the  Indians  would  still  cut  off  our  supplies,  a  de- 
scent on  Maiden  seemed  to  be  generally  determined  upon  in 
the  Council ;  and  the  General  appeared  to  relinquish  his  own 
plau  and  to  fall  in  with  the  general  opinion— that  a  question 
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tlieu  arose  whether  the  array  should  proceed  to  make  a  de- 
scent directly  on  Maiden,  or  wait  two  or  tbrec  days  for  the 
heavy  artillery  already  mentioned—that  votes  were  taken, 
commencing  with  the  youngest  officer,  and  all  taken  except 
one — G.  Hull,  who  had  taken  the  names,  rose  from  his  seat 
and  appeared  pleased  that  there  was  a  majority  of  officers  in 
favour  of  waiting  for  the  artillery— that  witness,  who  kept  a 
minute  of  the  votes,  observed  to  the  General  that  the  question 
was  not  decided,  and  that  the  votes  were  equal — Gen.  Hull 
appeared  then  to  count  the  votes,  and  said  again  that  there 
was  a  majority  in  favour  of  waiting  for  artillery — witness 
again  observed  that  there  must  be  a  mistake,  as  there  was 
not  a  majority  in  favour  of  that -that  the  General  then  applied 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  sitting  on  his  left,  and  while  that 
gentleman  was  counting  the  votes,  General  Hull  observed 
that  he  had  not  taken  the  opinion  of  Quartermaster-general 
Taylor,  and  apologized  to  him  for  the  omission — witness 
says  that  there  was  then  a  majority  for  waiting  for  the  artillery. 
Lt.  Col.  Yanhorne  then  said  that  on  the  4th  August,  he  was 
detached  with  ISO  riflemen  and  a  number  of  militia- men  who 
had  refused  to  cross  into  Canada  to  meet  Captain  Bush  on  the 
river  Raisin,  coming  with  provisions.  The  instructions  from 
General  Hull  to  major  Yanhorne  were  then  read,  dated  Sand- 
wich, 4th  August,  1812,  (marked  G.  Yanbeurcn)  also  the 
General  orders  of  the  same  date,  from  Detroit,  (marked  H) 
Lt.  Col.  Yanhorne  then  proceeded  to  state  that  pursuant  to 
those  instructions,  he  crossed  the  river  to  Detroit,  that  night, 
with  the  riflemen,  and  collected  the  militia  who  were  to 
go— -that  when  General  Hull  gave  those  instructions 
to  him,  he  told  the  witness  that  although  those  instructions 
were  written  ones,  if  he  found  it  necessary  he  might  deviate 
from  them— this  was  said,  as  witness  believes,  in  presence 
of  General  Cass  and  Captain  Hickman  or  Captain  Hull— 
witness  says  that  he  proceeded  with  the  detachment,  crossed 
the  bridge  over  river  Ecorecs  and  proceeded  about  eleven 
miles;  then  posted  his  ccntinels  and  allowed  his  men  to  lie 
down  to  rest— that  about  day  light  he  called  the  mea  to* 
gcthcr,  having  no  music,  and  directed  them  to  'e^K^jH 
provisions,  w  hile  he  himself  w  ent  to  the  settlement  jj| 
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ip  find  out  the  back  route  mentioned  in  his  instructions,  awoke 
the  people  collected  all  the  male  inhabitants,  and  enquired 
concerning  the  back  road,  when  they  declared  they  had 
never  heard  of  such  a  road — that  he  then  asked  if  one  or  two 
of  them  could  not  guide  him  through  the  woods— one  of  them 
answered  that  if  the  sun  were  to  shine  all  day,  he  thought  he 
mighty  but  otherwise  he  might  lose  his  course;  that  the  coun- 
try was  very  swampy  and  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  through— that  witness  then  sent  one  of  those  men  off  to 
General  Hull  at  Detroit,  to  say,  that  in  consequence  of  not 
iinding  any  back  road,  as  stated  in  his  instructions,  he  would 
take  the  Brownstown  road,  where  the  General  might  direct 
the  mail  to  follow— that  while  on  the  march  be  received  the 
letter  marked  J.— he  does  not  recollect  whether  he  received 
it  at  Detroit  or  on  the  morning  after,  but  it  is  in  the  hand 
writing  of  General  Hull— that  witness  sent  back  a  few  men 
who  were  unable  to  march,  and  proceeded  on  his  way,  intend- 
ing to  make  the  river  Raisin,  and  had  advanced  about  three 
miles,  when  Capt.  M'Culloch  and  witness's  waiter  were  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  Indians,  about  seven  in  number,  the  former 
was  killed— Captain  M'Cullock  was  acting  as  a  spye  and 
moving  about. 

Q.  (By  the  Court,)  Had  you  no  flanking  guards  ? 
.  A.  There  were  no  flanking  guards— the  fire  took  place 
after  the  detachment  had  passed  on  the  road. 

Witness  then  said  that  he  formed  his  detachment  into  a 
single  line,  and  ordered  them  to  encircle  the  ground  where 
they  had  just  heard  the  firing— the  left  of  the  detachment 
wrenched  up  the  corner  of  a  fence  when  it  received  another 
fire  from  those  Indians  ;  none  of  the  Indians  were  killed  upon 
the  return  of  the  fire,  but  one  of  Captain  Roslan's  company 
was  killed— witness  then  formed  the  musketry  under  Captain 
Gilchrist — moved  up  the  remainder  of  the  detachment  and 
formed  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  leaving  the  rear  open 
while  the  men  went  to  bring  up  the  dead  bodies — that  about 
this  time  witness  was  informed  that  the  mail  was  near  at  hand, 
and  wished  witness  to  wait  and  give  it  escort — that  this  was 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning — that  having  no  tools  to  dig 
graves,  witness  had  the  bodies  of  the  slain  covered  with  an 
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Jntlian  bark  and  lodged  near  a  tree — witness  says  that  about, 
this  time  the  Captain,  in  front  reported  (hat  he  saw  about 
thirty  Indians,  who  made  off  upon  discovering  the  detachment, 
upon  which  witness  called  the  officers  together,  and  gave  di- 
rections that  the  orders  of  Captain  Lewis  and  of  Enwi^a 
Hawkswel  should  lie  obeyed  as  his  own— that  the  troops  were 
then  formed,  an  advanced  guard  sent  under  Ensign  Roily  and 
a  rear  guard  under  Captain  Bostler— that  the  detachment 
marched  in  two  columns  in  files,  about  thirty  yards  on  each 
side  of  the  road — that  the  advanced  guard  marched  in  tiles 
in  two  columns,  and  had  three  mounted  men  at  the  head  of 
eaeh  column — that  Captain  Bostler  being  unwell,  witness  had 
lent  his  horse  to  him,  but  being  apprehensive  of  an  attack, 
took  it  back  and  cautioned  the  men  to  be  prepared  for  action ; 
that  the  detachment  was  then  near  Brownstown-oreek ;  that 
they  marched  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  when  the  ad- 
vanced guard  got  to  the  edge  of  the  creek  and  in  a  prairie, 
the  detachment  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians  who  coeld 
not  be  seen,  and  whose  yells  only  were  heard  :  that  on  I  he  first 
attack  the  Indians  left  behind  them  a  small  trunk  and  a  few 
blankets :  witness  says  that  on  this  second  attack  being  made, 
he  ordered  the  detachment  to  retire  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  and 
there  form  the  line,  as  it  consisted  principally  of  riflemen — 
that  from  the  number  of  guns  discharged  he  supposed  the 
enemy  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  detachment— that  it 
was  considered  that  a  charge  would  have  been  ineffectual,  as 
the  enemy  could  not  be  seen— that  Captain  Bostler  was 
wounded  in  the  head — that  witness  endeavoured  to  form  the 
line,  our  troops  constantly  firing  as  they  retreated— that  the 
mounted  men  escorting  the  mail  as  well  as  the  others  went 
off  into  the  woods,  rendering  no  assistance — that  witness 
could  not  got  the  men  formed  until  they  had  retreated  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile — that  they  then  kept  up  a  handsome  fii*c  for 
about  five  minutes,  when  the  fire  of  the  Indians  totally  ceased* 
Witness  says  that,  seeing  a  copse  of  trees  appearing  in  the 
prairie  like  an  Island,  he  ordered  a  second  retreat,  and  the 
line  to  he  formed  at  the  head  of  the  Island  ;  but  that,  not 
having  any  assistance  from  the  mounted  men,  he  could  not 
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form  the  detachment :  they  retreated  iu  disorder  by  squads. 
Witness  says  (hat  at  the  first  fire  Captain  Lucar's  horse  was 
shot — that  the  loss  was  eighteen  killed  and  twelve  wounded, 
and  about  seventy  missing— that  he  supposes  the  Indian's 

force  was  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men  

that,  at  the  time  Captain  M'CuIlock  was  killed,  he  heard  that 
boats  had  been  passing  all  nignt,  and  it  was  from  that  con- 
cluded that  about  three  hundred  Indians  must  have  crossed  

witness  then  said  that  on  his  return  he  met  Captain  Snelling's 
detachment  at  Springwells,  who  came,  as  he  said,  to  cover 
witness's  retreat — that  he  reached  Detroit  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th,  when  most  of  the  missing  men  returned  to  Camp ;  and 
that  on  the  same  evening  he  reported  himself  and  his  com- 
mand to  General  Hull. 

Major  Vanhornc,  continuing  his  evidence,  said  that  he 
never  was  at  more  than  two  or  three  Councils,  and  having 
heard  the  statements  of  Generals  M*Arthur  and  Cass,  does 
not  recollect  any  thing  in  addition  to  what  they  said,  except- 
ing that  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  Colonel  Find- 
lay  received  a  verbal  order  by  Captain  Hull  to  form  his  reg- 
iment in  line,  in  advance,  and  South  west  of  Fort  Detroit,  in 
the  rear  of  the  picket  fence,  with  Col.  Cass's  regiment  on  the 
right  and  Major  Dennie  on  the  left,  with  a  company  of  thirty 
waggoners  and  some  citizens  ;  and  that  the  whole  force  on  the 
line  amounted  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred,  but  what' the 
force  of  the  Michigan  militia  was  he  could  not  say — that  the 
picket  fence  was  about  seven  feet  high,  and  completely  cover- 
ed the  men — that  about  an  hour  before  the  white  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  when  the  men  were  formed  in  this  manner, 
General  Hull  came  out  din  ing  the  cannonade  and  appeared 
satisfied  with  our  position— it  was  then  understood  that  the 
British  had  crossed  the  river— General  Hull  slaid  from  three 
to  five  minutes — witness  says  that  he  saw  the  Indians  at 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  distance,  and  General  Brock  with 
some  British  officers  on  horseback  communicating  with  them— 
that  after  this,  major  Suelling  came  out  to  the  line  and  ask- 
ed for  Col.  Findlay  ;  the  cannonading  had  Chen  ceased,  and 
witness  then,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  white  flag  oa  the  fort- 
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that  Major  Snclling  addressed  himself  to  witness,  sayingi 
«  where  is  Col.  Findlay  r"  and  that  Col.  Findlay's  regiment 
must  retire  into  the  fort ;  that  a  flag  was  out  and  most  not 
he  violated— that  Col.  Findlay  did  not  appear  satisfied  at  this 
order  hut  said  it  must  he  obeyed ;  and  then  ordered  witness  to 
march  his  battalion  into  the  fort  and  stack  arms,  which  was 
done.  Witness  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  General  Hull 
was  in  the  fort  when  he  went  in-— he  thinks  Lieut.  Hunt  told 
him,  as  he  was  going  in,  that  G.  Hull  had  surrendered.  He 
says  that  Gen.  Hull  desired  witness  and  several  other  officers 
to  eome  into  a  room,  where  he  told  them  that  he  had  surren- 
dered the  town  and  fort  of  Detroit,  and  was  about  making 
terms;  and  asked  if  they  thought  of  or  wished  for  any  con- 
ditions—witness thinks  he  saw  General  Hull  near  the  door 
of  one  of  the  rooms  iu  the  same  situation  that  Major  Snclling 
stated,  and,  from  his  whole  appearance,  was  immediately  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  fear  % 
and,  at  the  time,  communicated  his  thoughts  to  some  of  the 
ether  officers.  Witness  says  that  some  time  after  General 
Hull  invited  the  officers  into  the  room,  he  saw  Col.  M'Donald 
and  Captain  Glegg  ride  up  to  the  fort  and  come  into  the  room, 
hut  he  does  not  know  if  Gen.  Hull  was  in  a  marquee  or  not, 
or  where  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  made  or  agreed 
upon— he  says  that  the  fort  was  very  much  crowded.  Wit- 
ness further  says  that  about  the  20th  or  25th  July,  he  was  of- 
ficer of  the  day,  and  when,  as  was  customary  be  called  ok 
Gen.  Hull  for  orders,  he,  General  Hull,  estimated  the  reg- 
ular force  at  Maiden  at  about  two  hundred,  and  that  of  the 
militia  to  have  been  originally  about  five  hundred ;  but  said 
that,  from  the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  it  was  then 
reduced  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  they  were 
leaving  them  daily— the  Indian  force  he  at  the  same  time 
computed  at  about  three  huudred. 

Q.  (By  amemberoflhe  Court.)  What  was  the  appearanco 
of  General  Hull  at  the  time  he  rode  out  to  your  detachment, 
after  the  enemy  had  crossed.     Was  it  firm  and  animating? 

A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Had  you  not  ao  authority  to  take  a  larger  foree  from 
ihc  troops  at  Detroit,  on  the  4th  August,  than  you  did  take? 

A.  I  think  I  had,  I  was  authorized  to  take  a  company — 
Capt,  Gilehrists's  Lieut.  Pentz's,  and  Ensign  Baker's  men-— 
Capt.  Gilchrist  was  at  Sandwich  when  I  took  the  command 
and  received  my  instructions  :  I  desired  him  to  cross  and 
draw  rations — he  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  them ; 
took  bread  and  went  without  the  rest — Captain  Gilchrist's 
company  having  been  9cnt  the  day  before  was  much  fatigued  ; 
I  therefore  took  only  thirty  five  men,  and  on  the  next  day 
was  obliged  to  send  back  five  or  six,  on  account  of  their  being 
lame  and  unable  to  mareh.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
report  this  to  General  Hull.  We  never  couutcd  on  having 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  companies  when  ordered  out 
upon  detachments  by  companies,  detachments  and  regiments** 

ITT*  Colonel  Vatihorae  corrected  this  by  assigning  a  reason 
why  the  detachments  could  not  be  more  complete* 

Q.  Had  not  the  commanding  officer  at  Detroit  orders  to 
place  under  your  command  all  the  militia  who  had  refused  to 
cross  over  to  Canada  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  for  certainty,  but  presume  not.  as  only 
three  platoon  officers  were  ordered. 

Q.  Had  you  not  an  order  to  take  all  the  riflemen  of  the 
army  ? 

A.  I  had  ;  and  did  take  all  those  of  my  own  battalion,  fit 
for  duty,  ami  those  that  were  paraded  by  adjutants  of  corps. 

Q.  (To  Generals  M'Arthur  and  Cass,  as  well  as  to  Col. 
Vanhorne) — What  was  the  force  under  Major  Van  horn  c  ? 

A.  (By  the  same.)  The  whole  force  under  Major  Van- 
horne was  estimated  at  two  hundred— It  was  a  subject  oi 
much  conversation  at  the  time,  and  with  General  Hull,  that 
the  number  detached  was  not  sufficient. 

Q.  How  many  troops  were  there  with  the  mail  ? 

A.  About  18  or  20  mounted  men. 

Q.  Before  you  were  attacked  at  Brownstown,  had  you  sent 
*ny  of  your  spies  or  reconnoitering  parties  forward  ? 

A.  I  did  not,  because  I  thought  it  would  not  do  to  take  up 
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so  much  time  as  to  rceonnoitre  at  every  crevice  or  creek,  hat* 
ing  to  return  the  next  night*  making  the  best  dispositions  in 
my  power. 

Q.  At  the  time  I  came  to  Col.  Findlay's  regiment  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  did  1  not  go  to  the  other  forces  stationed 
near  you  ? 

A.  It  is  probable  ;  I  did  not  see  you. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  you  stated  to  Captain  Bostlei 
that  you  might  be  attacked  in  a  short  distance,  that  you  were 
actually  attacked. 

A.  I  cannot  say  exactly  as  to  the  time,  but  think  it  was 
about  half  an  hour — we  had  marched  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  on  the  15th  and  the  following 
night,  I  had  undergone  great  fatigue  :  and  auiong  those  indi- 
cations of  fear  which  you  observed,  did  you  observe  any  in- 
dications of  fatigue,  care  and  anxiety  or  of  either  of  them  2 

A.  I  do  not  know.  General  Hull  was  on  the  ground  once, 
about  12  o'clock  at  night,  where  we  (Colonel  Findlay's  regi- 
ment) were  posted,  and,  1  believe,  once  on  the  next  morning, 
when  the  men  were  cooking  their  breakfast,  and  another 
time  at  the  picket  fence — General  Hull  was  on  horseback- 
He  appeared  dull,  heavy,  dispirited,  aud  without  animation — 
I  have  no  doubt  his  anxiety  added  to  this  appearance.  W# 
had  all  been  fatigued ;  but,  on  comparing  faces  with  other  of- 
ficers, there  was  an  evident  difference. 

The  Court  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

17th  day,  Monday,  7th  February,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment — all  the  members 
were  present — Lt.  Col.  \ 'auhorne  appeared,  heard  the  ev- 
idence read  to  him,  and  made  some  alterations  ;  upon  which 
the  Court  was  cleared  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  also  to  con* 
sider  the  propriety  of  putting  a  question  to  General  Cass 
concerning  the  introduction  of  a  British  officer  into  the  Camp 
at  Springwells— The  following  was  the  question  submitted 
to  the  Court,  to  be  put  lo  General  Cass — "  By  whose  order 
he  (General  Cass)  introduced  the  British  offiesr  into  th- 
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American  camp  at  Springwclls  ? — Stale  particularly  like 
circumstances  attending  it." — It  was  decided  that  the  ques- 
tion be  put  to  General  Cass — The  objection  made  by  the 
prisoner,  to  the  alteration  of  evidence  onec  taken,  was  in  the 
following  words  :  **  The  testimony  is  read  over  to  the  witness* 
as  1  conceive,  for  these  purposes — first,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  expressions  he  used  have  been  writ- 
ten down,  and  secondly,  to  allow  him  to  explain  himself,  if 
his  meaning  in  any  respect  should  be  misunderstood. — If  the 
witness  admit ;  or  if  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
words  he  used  have  been  written,  then  he  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  change  those  words.  But,  if  the  w  itness  desire 
to  make  any  explanation  of  his  language,  it  ought  to  appear 
as  such  upon  the  record  :  and,  if  this  rule  be  not  adhered  to, 
a  witness  may  vary  his  testimony  according  to  impressions  he 
may  have  received  after  his  first  examination.  I  do  not  mean 
to  apply  the  observation  to  Col.  Vanhorne;  but  the  principle 
may  be  important  as  respects  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
who  may  be  called,  upon  whose  veracity  there  may  be  less 
reliance  than  on  Col.  Vanhorne'*."— The  Court  ordered  *«  that 
the  testimony  of  every  w  itness  shall  be  read  to  him  on  each 
day.  as  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  and  be  approved  by  him  $  and 
if  any  corrections  take  place  afterwards  they  shall  appear  as 
such  ;  but,  until  the  testimony  is  read  to  him  as  aforesaid,  he 
shall  have  the  controul  of  the  manner  in  which  his  testimony 
shall  be  expressed." 

Brigadier  General  Cass  was  then  called,  and,  in  answer  to 
the  question  above  stated,  said— When  I  returned  from  Mai 
den,  having  been  there  with  a  flag  of  truce,  I  was  brought  by 
a  tapt.  Barwiss  a  British  provincial  naval  officer,  in  a  boat- 
Captain  Hickman  and  Lt.  Peckham  were  with  me — when  J 
came  opposite  to  Springwclls,  I  thought  it  improper  to  take 
die  British  officer  into  our  encampment,  I  therefore  intended 
to  have  taken  him  to  Detroit,  and  then  to  have  informed 
General  Hull— I  proceeded  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  Springwclls,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  an  officer,'  who 
I  think,  was  Capt.  Hull,  and  who  stated  that  General  Hull 
was  at  the  Camp  at  Springwells,  and  directed  me  to  return 
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thither— I  accordingly  returned  to  Springwells,  where,  on 
landing  I  remained  with  the  British  officer,  and  sent  Captain 
Hickman  to  General  Hull  to  know  if  the  British  officer 
should  be  introduced  into  the  encampment — Captain  Hick- 
man returned  and  directed  that  the  officer  should  be  taken  to 
his  (the  General's)  quarters — whither  I  accordingly  took 
him. 

Gen.  Cass  here  stated  that  on  the  12th  Inst.  Col.  Brush 
stated  to  witness,  Colonel  Findlay,  Gen.  M* Arthur,  and,  he 
thinks  General  Taylor,  that  General  Hull  told  him  that  a 
capitulation  would  or  might  be  necessary,  and  that  lie  in- 
tended or  expected  to  surrender  the  tori  and  town  of  Detroit, 
or  words  to  that  effect ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
formation that  the  statement  on  that  subject  was  made  to  Gov. 
Meigs.  Tim  last  evidence  was  given  by  consent — Colonel 
Brush  was  considered  by  the  officers  generally  as  the  most 
intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  the  General. 

Major  William  A.  Kemblc  of  the  26th  U.  S.  Infantry  was 
sworn. 

Witness  said,  that  he  joined  the  North-western  army  in 
Gen.  M'Arthur's  reg.  on  the  9th  May,  1812,  and  continoed 
with  it  to  the  16th  August— that  on  the  30th  July  he  was 
sent  for  to  attend  at  Gen.  Hull's  quarters,  when  the  Gen. 
stated  to  him  that  he  proposed  sending  a  detachment  to  the 
river  French,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  some  flour, 
grain  and  cattle,  which  were  there— he  said  that  he  did  not 
like  the  plan  of  detailing  detachments  from  the  whole  army, 
and  would  wish  for  some  field  officer's  proceeding  on  them 
with  his  battalion — that  witness  replied  that  be  was  from 
principle  opposed  to  small  detachments ;  but  that,  if  the 
General  wished  to  send  him,  he  would  go  cheerfully  and  vol- 
untarily command — that  Gen.  Hull  appeared  very  much 
pleased,  and,  after  passing  some  compliments,  ordered  wit- 
ness to  prepare  his  battalion  for  a  march,  and  to  get  four 
days  provision  ready,  saying  that  witness  should  be  accom- 
panied by  Capt.  Forsyth's  company  and  go  by  land— that, 
about  the  time  the  detachment  was  ready  to  march,  witness 
received  a  written  order  from  Gen.  Hull,  directing  that  part 
of  the  detachment  should  march,  and .-part  proceed  by  Uoau  - 
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—and  that,  sometime  being  necessary  to  prepare  the  boats,  it 
was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  troops  were  ready  to 
move,  when  a  violent  storm  arose  which  would  have  made  it 
imprudent  to  proceed  ;  upon  reporting  which  to  Gen.  Hull 
be  directed  witness  to  wait— that  in  the  mean  time  there  was 
a  rumour  in  eamp,  that  there  was  a  reinforcement  on  its  way 
to  Maiden ;  witness  believes  it  came  from  Gen.  M'Arthur— 
that  the  service  witness  was  ordered  on  was  expected  to  oc- 
cupy about  six  days— that  after  it  was  ascertained  about  the 
reinforcement  to  Maiden,  witness  went  to  Gen.  Hull's  quar- 
ters and  communicated  to  the  Gen.  the  information  he  had 
received*  and  asked  him  if  an  attempt  would  be  made  upon 
Maiden  before  he  returned,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
absent  when  the  army  was  engaged  in  so  important  an  enter- 
prize— that  the  Gen.  assured  him  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
that  the  army  should  march  while  he,  the  witness  was  ab- 
sent— that  witness  then  stated,  that  ten  or  twelve  days  would 
be  required  for  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  that  a 
British  reinforcement  might  arrive  at  Maiden  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  and  that  he  doubted  the  propriety  of 
the*  measure ;  he  also  stated  to  Geu.  Hull  that  he  thought 
that  if  an  immediate  attack  were  made  on  Maiden,  the  coun- 
try, with  provisions,  &c.  would  fall  of  course  to  us — that  Gen. 
Hull,  upon  this,  told  him  to  wait  for  further  orders.  But 
pone  were  given.    Witness  says  that  he  recollects  that,  when 
the  first  council  of  officers  commanding  corps  and  field  offi- 
cers was  called,  (in  the  1st  of  August,  as  he  thinks)  and  when 
they  were  assembled,  Gen.  Hull  rose  and  addressed  them 
from  a  written  paper,  and  stated  the  object  for  which  he  had 
called  them  together.  He  said  that  the  full  of  Mackanae,  tho 
want  of  co-operation  from  below,  on  the  Niagara,  and  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  respecting  the  hostile  intentions 
of  the  Indians,  induced  him  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  officers 
as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue  in  tho  future  operations 
of  the  army.  That  the  Gen.  stated  as  his  opinion  that  a  small 
garrison  should  be  left  at  a  fort  a  little  above  Sandwich, 
culled,  sometimes,  Fort  George,  and  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  army  should  recross  the  river  and  open  the  communica- 
tion with  Ohio,  by  establishing  posts  at  Brownstown  amj 
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river  Raisin — that  a  desultory  conversation  took  place  among 
the  officers,  in  which  Col.  Cass  and  Col.  M'Artliur  took  a 
principal  part,  the  former  recommending  that  Maiden  should 
be  taken,  as  it  would  be  the  best  way  ol 'opening  a  communi- 
cation; not  only  thereby  securing  a  communication  with  Ohio, 
but  bringing  the  northern  Indiaus  completely  in  our  power  ; 
while  Col.  M* Arthur  went  more  particularly  into  detail,  and 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  if  the  Gen.  should  recross 
the  river,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  communicate 
with  Ohio — that  most  of  the  other  officers  were  of  the  sumo 
opinion  with  those  two,  excepting  Capt.  Dyson  of  the  artillery 
and  Capt.  Sloane  of  the  cavalry — that  Gen.  Hull  said.  •»  Gen- 
tlemen* if  you  determine  to  march  to  Maiden.  I  will  march 
at  your  head."  That  a  question  then  arose  whether  ihcy 
should  move  directly  against  Maiden  or  wait  some  days  for 
the  heavy  artillery  ;  on  which  question  there  appeared  to  be 
a  diversity  of  opinion — that  Lt.  Col.  Miller  then  proposed  a 
plan  for  attacking  Maiden  without  heavy  artillery.  'this 
plau  was,  that  a  select  corps,  consisting  of  about  800  or  1000 
men,  including  the  4th  rag.  which,  from  its  having  been  on 
service,  was  considered,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  as 
the  most  efficient  part  of  the  army,  should  be  formed— 
that  this  corps  should  be  transported  in  boats,  and  proceed 
along  the  river,  in  the  American  channel,  in  the  night,  and 
should  land  before  day  on  a  beach  below  Maiden,  and  there 
form  two  divisions  ;  one  of  which  divisions  should  march  with 
the  field  artillery  to  the  river  Aux  Canards  (the  enemy  having 
maintained  a  picket  guard  there)  while  the  other  should 
march  up  the  river  Aux  Canards  to  the  place  where  Colonels 
31* Arthur  and  Cass  hud  passed  that  river  before,  at  the 
bridge— that  the  division  at  the  bridge  should  commence  a 
cannonade,  which,  it  was  expected  would  draw  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  enemy's  force  to  that  quarter,  as  it  had  done 
before  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  first  division  should  »ur- 
prize  Maiden,  if  possible  :  or,  if  not,  should  take  it  by  as- 
sault. Witness  says  that  this  plan  was  objected  to  by  some 
of  the  officers,  as  being  too  complicated  ;  and  Col.  (  ass 
thought  it  would  be  best  first  to  determine  whether  the  artnj 
jbotild  or  should  not  proceed  without  the  heavy  artillery*-' 
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that  witness,  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  ao  opiaiou,  asked 
Gen.  Hull  for  a  plan  of  the  fort  and  the  country  at  Maiden, 
and  its  force  ;  to  which  request  he  replied,  with  some  em- 
phasis, «  Sir,  it  is  stronger  than  Stoney  point"— an  answer  that 
did  not  by  any  means  satisfy  witness.    Witness  says  that  the 
next  question  proposed  to  the  council  was — «  whether  the  ar- 
my should  proceed  to  Maiden,  or  wait  two  op  three  days  for 
heavy  artillery,  one  gun  being  ready  and  the  other  nearly 
so  ?"  that  upon  this  question  the  officers  vere  equally  di- 
vided, and  Gen.  Hull  decided  in  the  negative,  stating  a  diffi- 
culty of  transporting  cannon  from  Detroit  across  to  the  Can- 
ada shore ;  (the  army  then  being  at  Sandwich)  that  witness 
proposed  building  floating  batteries,  one  of  which  was  done 
in  five  days— that  when  this  was  completed,  he  reported  it  to 
General  Hull,  and  was  referred  to  Capt.  Dyson  and  Lt.  Dar- 
raby — that  at  the  time  witness  went  to  make  this  report  he 
saw  Col.  Brush  at  the  General's  quarters,  together  with  three 
young  men,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and  confined  at 
Maiden,  and  from  whence,  they  said,  they  had  been  released 
on  parole — one  of  these  men  was  a  carpenter,  and  had  worked 
at  Maiden— that  this  man  stated  (as  well  as  witness  recol- 
lects) that  the  British  had  about  270  regulars,  of  whom  from 
200  to  220  were  fit  for  duty,  and  150  militia  ;  and  as  to  In- 
dians (of  whom  the  British  themselves  could  not  tell  the  ex- 
act amount)  he  supposed  they  were  from  150  to  300,  and 
oould  not  exceed  the  latter  number — they  also  stated  that 
when  Colonels  Cass  and  Miller  had  routed  the  British  picket, 
they  were  all  in  confusion  and  preparing  to  embark — (this  ac- 
count was  confirmed  by  the  other  two  young  men) — witness 
thinks  Gen.  Hull  asked  whether  the  British  had  strengthened 
the  fort  at  Maiden,  and  that  the  answer  was  in  the  negative. 

"Witness  says,  that  on  the  13th  August  (as  he  recollects) 
lie  was  officer  of  the  day  at  Detroit,  waited  on  General  Hull 
and  found  him  and  Col.  Bush,  sitting  on  the  settee  engaged 
in  close  conversation,  rather  low— that  the  General  turned 
the  conversation  to  provisions,  alluding  to  some  wheat  which 
was  then  hauling  in— that  Col.  Brush  asked  what  quantity  of 
public  provisions  there  was,  when  the  General  replied,  about  a 
month's,  and  then  asked  the  Col.  whether  the  country  around 
could  not  afibrd  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  the 
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army  ;  to  which  Col.  Brush  answered  he  thought  there  would 
be  enough  for  two  months — witness  also  thinks  that  it  was 
on  the  14th  August  he  saw  Geucral  Hull  at  Col.  M< Arthur's 
marquee,  with  Col.  Brush  and  other  officers — that  witness 
was  about  retiring  but  was  called  back  by  General  Hull,  who 
invited  him  to  a  seat,  and  asked  him  (in  connexion  with  the 
conversation  then  passing,  which  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
enemy's  moving  on  the  other  side  with  their  artillery) — 
«  What  would  you  do"—"  Sir,"  the  witness  replied, "  I  would 
fire  upon  theui"--upon  which  General  Hull  said,  "  But,  Sir, 
about  the  ammunition !  would  it  be  proper  to  expend  it  under 
these  circumstances  ? 

MAJOR  TREMBLE  CROSS-EXAMINED  BY  THE  PRISONER 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? 

A.  I  was  27  years  old  on  the  it  h  April  last. 

Q.  Doyou  recollect  what  portion  of  officers  disapproved  of 
Col.  Miller's  plan  of  attack  on  Maiden  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect,  as  no  question  was  taken. 

<J.  Did  Colonels  Cass  and  M< Arthur  object  ? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  Col.  Cass  did  object,  on  account 
of  its  being  very  complicated,  I  cannot  say  as  to  Col.  M«  Arthur. 

Q.  Was  the  other  2%  pounder  brought  over  from  Detroit, 
and  when  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was,  on  the  6th  August. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

18//i  day,  Tuesday,  8th  February,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  member* 
being  present.  Captain  James  Dalliby,  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, being  sworn  said— that  he  belonged  to  the  North- 
western army  under  the  command  of  General  Hull  in  1812, 
was  at  Detroit  on  the  16th  August,  and  was  there  previous  to 
the  war — went  there  in  1811,  and  had  never  been  absent — that 
he  commanded  the  battery  (the  uppermost  of  the  three  bat- 
teries) in  the  town — he  says  that  the  following  is  an  account 
of  the  ordnance  at  Detroit :  viz. 
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4  21  poundcfs,    7  mounted    2  unmounted, 

5  12    do    iron  4    do  1  do 

5     9    do    do    1    do         1    do    (as  he  believes) 

3     6    do    brass  mounted  on  travelling  carriages. 

2     4    do       do       do  do 

1     3    do       do      do  do 

1      8  1-2  Ineh  howitzer,  brass    do       do  do 

1  5  1-2      do      do      do      do      do  do 

2  3  14       do       do       do       do      do  do 

3  6  do  do  Iron  .on  trunk  wheel 
carriages  in  the  block  house  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town. 

Witness  says  that  this  was  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  ex- 
cepting  two  or  three  small  howitzers  and  swivels  which  were 
not  reported,  and  that  most  of  this  ordnance,  was  mounted  be- 
fore  the  Sth  August — witness  is  of  opinion  that  there  were 
2500  stand  of  arms,  in  the  whole,  including  rifles,  for  the 
army— he  says  that  according  to  the  returns  made  there  were 
at  Detroit  on  the  day  of  the  surrender  1400  cannon  balls  for 
21  pounders,  about  1700  for  12  pounders,  1100  for  9  pounders, 
about  1000  balls  for  1  and  6  pounders,  about  1800  three  pound 
halls,  290  ten  inch  shells  [not  fixt]  about  500  eight  ineh 
shell*,  of  which  100  were  fixt,  and  about  800  five  and  a  half  inch 
shells,  100  of  which  were  fixed  ;  a  large  quantity  [say  1000]  of 
2  3-1  inch  shells  called  hand  grenades,  a  considerable 
number  of  which  were  fixed   with  powder  and  boxed. 
There  were  also,  witness  said,  about  3  1-2  tons  of  lead,  of 
which  a  considerable  quantity  had  been  run  into  balls,  as 
much  as  was  considered  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  army ;  about 
1800  fugees  in  the  rough- — between  2000  and  S000  priming- 
tubes,  several  hundreds  of  which  were  fixed  for  immediate 
use ;  about  100,000  flints,  200  rounds  of  fixed  ammunition 
for  the  21  pes.  (as  there  were  100  rounds  on  the  11th)  about 
20  rounds  of  grape  for  the  2fc  pounders  ;  (about  200  rounds 
were  fired)— as  before  stated  there  were  100  rounds  fixed  for 
each  of  the  8  and  5  inch  howitzers,  about  7  having  been  fired, 
leaving  the  above  number— witness  says  that  about  100 
rounds  for  each  of  the  brass  6  pounders  were  sent  over  to 
Canada,  of  which  about  80  for  each  were  expended — that 
nhout  /tO  rounds  were  prepared  for  each  of  the  3  pounders. 
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and  some  few  for  the  4  pounders  [say  25  each]  that  he  doss 
not  know  the  quantity  of  ammunition  or  rounds  of  grape  toA 
eannister  prepared  for  the  24  ;  12  and  9  pounders,  a*, 
previous  lo  the  declaration  of  war,  the  fort  had  been  put  in  a 

state  of  defence,  in  expectation  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians, 
and,  in  expectation  of  one  after  the  declaration,  from  tho 
British  and  Indians  ;  and  as  the  ammunition  was  not  deemed 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  it  remained  untouched 
at  the  surrender—  witness  says  that  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  musket  and  rifle  cartridges  prepared,  as  much  as  was  deem- 
ed necessary,  hut  he  cannot  fix  precisely  the  quantity— he-can- 
not  state  the  exact  number  of  barrels  of  powder,  as  a  good 
many  had  been  taken  to  fix  the  ammunition — he  believes 
there  were  about  100  casks  remaining  marked  from  100  to 
112  lbs  ;  that  is.  including  fixed  and  unfixed,  about  10,000  lbs* 
K"  does  not  know  exactly.  He  says  that  on  the  7th  or  8th 
August  every  tiling  was  reported  to  be  complete  for  service 
w  itness  had  charge  of  the  laboratory  in  July  and  August* 
a  general  preparation  was  made  by  artificers  under  the  orders 
the  witness,— which  artificers  were  then  discharged. 

The  witness  proceeding  said  that  the  fort  lies  on  the  high- 
est ground  in  a  circumference  of  throe  miles,  was  a  regular 
half  bastion  fort*  composed  of  4  curtains  and  4  half  bastions* 
about  100  yards  on  each  face,  not  including  the  half  bastions  ; 
about  75  yards  being  the  extreme  length  of  the  curtain— that 
the  fort  was  made  partly  of  earth — the  parapet  eleven  feet 
in  elevation-  -the  thickness  of  the  top  of  the  parapet  about  12 
feet,  the  banquet  for  Infantry  six  feet  from  the  foundation  or 
level  of  the  fort,  and  five  feet  for  the  parapet—the  whols 
width  of  the  rampart  at  its  base  26  feet— at  the  bottom  of 
the  exterior  or  slope  of  the  parapet  there  was  a  horizontal 
space  of  ground  about  2  or  3  feet  in  the  width,  extending  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  work,  the  ditch  upon  an  aver* 
age  was  from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  and  at  the  bottom  12  feet 
w  ide,  beyond  the  exterior  or  slope  Of  the  ditch  anscope,  or 
glacis,  or  esplanade.  There  was  formerly  a  covert  way*  of 
which  traces  were  remaining  unhurt.  In  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
round  the  fort  there  was  a  row  of  pickets  of  cedar,  nearly  nej^ 
iH  diameter  and  1 1  or  1 2  feet  high :  these  pickets  were  f***^ 
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ed  together  by  a  rib—The  gate  was  strongly  made  of  plank 

with  spikes  ;  over  the  gate  was  a  look  out  house,  also  strongs 
1$  built  in  the  fall  of  1811 — cannon  were  mounted  in  the  em- 
brazures,  most  of  which  were  repaired  and  put  in  good  order 
in  1811,  and  the  fort  was,  generally,  in  good  order  and  in  goo4 
repair. 

Witness  says  tliat  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  August  he 
was  stationed  at  the  battery  called  Harriett's  wharf,  and  he 
thinks  the  British  were  erecting  batteries  on  the  opposite  side, 
he  thought  that  he  was  placed  at  his  station  to  return  their 
fire,  and  for  the  general  purpose  of  defence,  as  at  that  time 
every  thing  Gore  the  appearance  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort* 
fliat  the  guns  at  the  battery  commanded  by  witness  were  on 
a  platform  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  ami  Mere  intended  against 
shipping  expected  from  3Iackuna ;  they  were  without  any 
parapet  and  were  much  lower  than  those,  of  the  cneiny»That» 
from  the  position  of  this  battery  and  its  form  and  from  those* 
of  the  enemy,  he  knew  that  in  case  of  an  attack  from  them  he 
could  do  them  no  injury,  and  that  his  own  men  were  exposed 
to  be  swept  off  every  five  minutes  ;  that  be  therefore  applied  to 
the  General  for  leave  (o  build  a  battery  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  upon  a  level  with  the  battery  erecting  by  the  enemy, 
permission  for  doing  which  was  obtained;  the  battery  was 
commenced  about  one  o'clock  on  the  lith,  and  completed,  so 
far  as  to  be  ready  for  action,  at  the  same  hour  on  the  15th  ; 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  when  the  workmen,  after 
leaving  off  work  had  generally  dispersed,  witness  remained  in 
the  battery,  to  which  General  Hull  rode  up  ;  when  witness 
conversed  with  him  on  the  propriety  of  driving  the  enemy 
from  tlicir  works  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  winch 
had  been  completed  for  some  time— the  words  of  witness 
were,  '  Sir,  if  you  will  give  permission,  I  will  clear  the  en- 
emy on  the  opposite  shore  from  the  lower  batteries" — the 
general  answered.  **  Mr.  Daltiby  I  will  make  an  agreement 
with  the  enemy,  that  if  they  will  never  lire  on  me  I  will  never 
lire  on  them"— and  concluded  his  answer  with  this  sentence** 
Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  must  take  care  how  they  throw 
stones."  He  then  rode  off.  Witness  sa>s  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Mb  July,  betore  the  American  army  arrived  at  De- 
troit, the  enemy  were  in,  erecting  two  batteries  on  the  same 
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ground  where  they  were  seen  working  afterwards— that 
witness  was  then  ordered  by  Major  Whistler,  who  at  that 
time  commanded,  to  fire  on  them  from  the  battery  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town,  from  the  24  pounders--~that  he  did  fire 
upon  them,  which  had  the  desired  effect — that  they  were 
driven  away,  as  they  were  also  from  the  King's  stores* 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  from  whence  they  were 
taking  off  flour,  and  about  the  same  time  the  inhabitants  on 
the  opposite  shore  removed,  and  took  u  new  road  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  side  of  river,  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  our 
shot. 

Witness  says  that  the  cannonading  commenced  about  5 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  and  was  answered  by  the 
battery  he  commanded  as  well  as  from  the  other  batteries — 
that  this  cannonade  commenced  a  short  time  after  the  return 
to  the  enemy  of  the  flag  of  truce  which  had  been  sent  to  ask 
a  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  continued  to  be  exchanged  til) 
about  1<*  u'efeck  at  night— that  the  fire  of  the  15th  was  not 
injurious  to  the  army,  only  one  man  having  received  a  wound 
in  the  leg;  the  town  was  a  little  injured— that  on  the  lGth 
the  firing  recommenced  on  both  sides  (first  by  the  enemy)  at 
break  of  day  ;  during  which  little  injury  was  received,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  witness,  the  fire  being  principally  directed 
towards  our  batteries — that  witness  had  reason  to  suppose 
and  has  since  understood  that  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  was 
silenced,  which  they  repaired  ;  and  about  10  o'clock  on  the 
idth  August  witness  received  orders  from  Capt.  Dyson  in 
the  name  of  General  Hull,  to  cease  firing,  which  orders  he 
obeyed— that  the  enemy  then  continued  their  fire  for  15 
minutes,  which  they  directed  principally  against  the  fort, 
and  which  they  were  enabled  to  do  with  precision,  not  being 
annoyed  by  us  ;  and  some  officers  ahd  men  were  killed  in 
the  fort,  while  witness  with  his  men  were  in  the  battery  un- 
employed ;  and  that  soon  afterwards  he  saw  the  white  flag 
hoisted  on  the  fort— w  itness  says  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
musket  cartridges  having  been  damaged. 

Witness  says  that  he  w  as  at  M  a  hie  a  in  July  or  August 
4811,  and  has  been  there  since — that  the  fort  was  a  regular 
four,  bastion  one  of  earth — that  the  curtains  were 
more  than  pickets  or  palisades  on  three  sides— tf' 
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tor  merry  onthe  river  shle  a  flcche,  upon  which  a  cannon  had 
been  mounted,  but  none  were  mounted  on  it  in  1812  when  he 
y,  as  a  prisoner,  at  whieh  time  he  went  round  it  to  satisfy  htsen* 
fioslty,  but  found  no  alterations,  witness  say9th»t  on  the  somh 
aide  of  the  fort  there  had  hern  considerable  alterations,  and 
the  batteries  had  been  repaired— the  pickets  appeared  to  bw 
old.  not  very  strong,  and  in  a  state  of  decay— Witness  re. 
tuftined  three  weeks  after  the  capitulation,  and  no  north* 
ern  Iwliuirs  arrived  sooner  than  about  three  weeks  after  the 
capitulation,  witness  was  at  Mulden  at  which  time  when  there 
w*s  time  for  them  tp  have  heard  of  the  fall  of  Detroit. 

CAPTAIN  DALL1BY  CROSS-EXAMINE*  BY  "I  HE  PRISONER, 

Please  to  describe  the  whole  distance  of  Che  curtain 
vound  fort  Detroit  ? 

A*  Going  the  circumference  of  the  fort,  following  the  Jine 
am)  tracing  the  angles,  might  make  a  difference  of  To  pr  SO 
yards  from  what  J  before  staled. 

Q.  You  have  described  the  state  of  the  fort  and  of  the 
preparation  for  defence  and  attack.  How  long  before  the 
surrepder  were  they  in  the  state  you  have  described  ? 

A.  We  commenced  in  February  7,  1812  to  put  it  into  a 
state  of  defence  against  the  Indians,  and  on  the  4th  July  it 
was  completed :  before  the  army  arrived  we  had  lain  upon  our 
arms  for  three  nights,  and  were  prepared  in  the  day,  with 
matches  lighted.  From  the  *th  July  to  the  Sih  August  thq 
field  artillery  was  put  in  order  and  many  improvements  were 
made  in  the  implements,  gun  carriages  and  ordnance  stores, 
[or  the  purpose  of  moving  into  Canada  and  attacking  Maiden. 
On  the  a  nival  of  General  Uull  at  Detroit,  the  greatest  ex^ 
ertions  were  used  to  put  the  regiment  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Capt.  Dalleby  then  stated  that  the  battery  he  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  was  about  four  feet  high  and  the  em- 
bruiures  were  marked  out— that  when  General  IIu)I  went 
to  that  battery  on  (he  l*th  August,  and  was  asked  by  tho 
witness  for  permission  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  the  word  «•  never" 
was  used  (the  witness  believes,  but  will  not  positively  say)  by 
flcu.  Hull,4  in  answer  to  the  request. — He  did  not  under- 
stand that  Gen.  Hull  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  enemy 
.id  toft*  on  each  other,  but  that  he  wa»  willing  to  do  it.  * ' 
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Cunt.  Daniel  Baker  of  (lie  1st  Reg.  of  U.  S.  Infantry 

was  then  sworn. 

This  witness  stated  in  evidence  that  lie  was  in  the  army  at 
Detroit  on  the  1 5th  or  16(h  August  under  Gen.  Hull  and  had 
been  there  for  several  years  before,  in  the  qmrtfiHtmitcrt 
department. — There  were  on  those  two  days,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  between  5  and  600  of  the  .Michigan  militia — that  he 
served  w  ith  the  volunteers  from  that  territory  at  Brownstown, 
where  their  conduct  was  brave — witness  was  at  the  fort  of 
Detroit  until  he  heard  of  the  surrender,  and  saw  Gen.  Hull 
in  the  course  of  the  morning  of  the  tCth  w  hen  he  appeared 
to  be  embarrassed  and  at  a  loss  how  to  act — that  witness  can- 
not say  what  the  General's  feelings  were,  but  could  account  for 
the  sune  ider  no  other  way  that)  by  supposing  him  under  the 
influence  of  personal  fear — witness  says  that  he  was  former- 
ly acquainted  with  Gen.  Hull — that  he  was  tohrabU  well 
acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  army,  and  was  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  that  there  was  a  sufficiency  for  its  subsist- 
ence for  three  months — witness  says  the  fort  was  much 
crowded. 

Cross-examined  by  Gen.  Hull. 

Q.  Were  there  not  provisions  hrought  into  that  country, 
for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  t  ver\  Mar? 

A.  I  believe,  there  were  large  quantities  of  pork  brought 
into  (hat  country  on  speculation.  I  am  of  opinion  (hat  there 
was  plenty  of  cattle  and  grain  in  the  country  ;  but  pork,  1  be- 
lieve, was  not  raised  there. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  acts  of  mine,  exclusive  of  the  bur* 
render,  that  were  indicative  of  fear  ? 

A.  I  saw  the  General  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  in  a  va- 
riety of  postures  ;  sometimes  sitting  ;  sometimes  leaning, 
and  sometimes  standing  in  the  fort;  and  his  manner  shewed 
embarrassment — once  on  that  day  the  Gen.  was  out  of  the 
fort 

The  court  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 
19  Aug.  Wednesday  t  9th  February,  1814. 
The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  members 
being  present,  when 

-Lieutenant  Dixon  Stansbury,  of  the  1st  Reg.  ofU,  8. 

fantry  was  sworn* 


■ 

m 


The  evidence  of  this  witness  was  as  follows—that  he  he- 

Ioi»gcd  to  the  N.  Western  army  and  remained  with  it  until  the 
ea|>i i illation — that  he  was  at  Detroit  on  the  15th  and  16th 
Augn>,t  and  commanded  one  of  the  guns  in  the  fort  on  the 
lfiih-  -that  on  (he  night  of  the  13th  the  Gen.  lay  in  the  piaz- 
za of  the  barrack  and  went  to  bed  about  11  o'clock — that 
when  witness  awoke  in  the  morning  the  Gen.  was  not  there, 
and  witness  dors  not  know  w^ien  the  Gen.  got  up — that  wit- 
ness also  slept  in  the  piazza  of  the  barraek— that  he  saw  the 
Gen.  in  a  tolerably  safe  place — As  to  his  being  afraid,  witness 
cannot  say— •witness  marched  from  Newport  in  Kentucky, 
and  commanded  28  regular  troops  at  Detroit — He  did  not 
then  belong  to  the  4th  Keg. 

Cross-examined  by  (Jen.  Hull. 

Q.  You  stated  that  I  went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the  15th 
Did  I  not  lie  down  on  a  matrass,  with  my  clothes  and  boots 
on  ? 

A.  You  did. 

Q.  What  time  did  I  rise  at  * 

A.  Before  day  sometime.  * 

Q.  Did  you  not  observe  me  in  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
going  about  in  different  parts  of  the  fort  ? 

A.  I  saw  you  on  the  parade  ground,  but  during  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  time,  near  the  gate  out  of  the  way  of  the  fire. 
There  was  no  necessity,  that  I  saw,  for  your  being  exposed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  fort,  or  on  the  parapet,  to  be  fired 
at  as  a  target.  I  had  my  orders,  and  I  suppose  the  other  of- 
ficers had  theirs. 

Q.  Had  you  an  orderly  book  ? 

A.  1  had,  it  was  taken  in  the  vessel.  I  got  another  after- 
wards but  never  used  it. 

Capt.  Oliver  G.  Burton,  of  the  4th  Reg.  U.  S.  Infantry, 
sworn. 

Witness  was  at  Detroit  on  the  15th  and  16th  in  tbo 
North-western  army,  under  Gen.  Hull ;  knew  of  the  capitu- 
lation and.  when  it  took  place — was  in  Capt.  Dyson's  quarters 
when  Gen.  Hull,  Gen.  Brock,  and  two  or  three  other  British 
officers  were  writing  (as  I  was  informed)  the  articles  of  cap* 
kuhition  ;  and  he  firmly  believes  they  were  engaged  on  the 
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terras  of  it— he  cannot  say  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
this  that  the  American  troops  were  called  into  tbr  fort,  but 
at  the  time  there  was  a  company  of  British  grenadiers,  of 
about  150,  standing  in  the  fort  at  ordered  arms,  from  whom 
they  were  posting  their  guards-  in  and  about  the  garrison- 
witness  saw  the  officers  in  Capt.  Dyson's  .quarters  when  a 
paper  was  handed  to  Gen.  Brock,  with  some  lines  struck  oujt, 
which  witness  supposes  related  to  the  regular  troops  return- 
ing home  upon  their  parole — Gen.  Brock  agreed  that  the 
Ohio  militia  might  return  home  on  their  parole— witness 
saw  Col.  M'Donald  and  Capt.  Glegg  writing — this  was  after 
the  meeting  of  the  officers  in  the  marquee — witness  does  not 
recollect  the  names  of  any  American  officers  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  but  there  might  have  been  some  in  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Gen.  Hull. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  meeting  at  Capt.  Dyson's  quar- 
ters, was  the  meeting  between  the  British  and  American  offi- 
cers in  the  marquee  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  at  Capt.  Dyson's  about  11  o'clock,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  and,  in  the  marquee  about  3-4  of  an 
hour  before  that. 

Q.  Had  you  an  orderly  book  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  I  had,  after  leaving  the  rapids  of  the  Mi- 
ami ;  mine  having  been  put  on  board  the  vessel.  I  believe  I 
had  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  receive  your  orders  ? 

A.  I  received  them  sometimes  verbally ;  at  others  by  see- 
ing them  on  paper  through  the  adjuant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  interviews  took  place  be- 
fore or  after  any  accounts  were  received  from  Cols.  M' Arthur 
and  Cass  ? 

I  think  it  was  after  that  I  saw  Capt.  Mansfield  arrive  with 
a  flag  from  Col.  M' Arthur,  as  was  said. 

Major  Thomas  S.  Jessup,  of  the  19th  Reg.  of  U.  S.  Infant- 
ry— sworn,  and  said 

I  was  brigade  Major  to  Gen.  Hull.  The  army  moved  intc 
Canada  with  from  1600  to  1800  men  ;  which  force  was  oc- 
casionally increased  and  diminished,  several  detachments  be- 
iag  made.   At  a  eonjieil  of  war  heltj  about  the  end  of  Jttly 
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or  beginning  of  August,  I  was  called  on  to  explain  a  report 
of  the  Brigade — this  was  a  few  days  previous  to  leaving  Can- 
ada.  At  that  time  1800  men  were,  to  the  best  of  mj  recol- 
lection, considered  as  the  disposable  force  to  act  against  Mai- 
den, (this  perhaps  included  the  Michigan  legion)  leaving 
enough  to  garrison  Detroit — The  Michigan  militia  were,  I 
believe*  Co  he  called  out.    Sometime  on  (he  15tb  I  received 
information  that  a  summons  was  sent  by  Gen.  Brock  to  sur- 
render ;  and  I  understood  that  Gen.  Hull  bad  answered  (hat 
he  was  determined  to  defend  the  place — I  met  Gen.  Hull  on 
horseback  in  the  street  shortly  after  the  answer  was  sent, 
and  enquired  of  him  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  troops. 
Gen.  iJull  said  that  the  upper  part  of  the  town  was  to  be  de- 
fended by  the  militia  under  Col.  Brush ;  that  the  Michigan 
legion  and  the  Regt.  under  Col.  Findlay  would  form  a  line  on 
the  back  of  the  tow  n,  from  the  fort,  to  close  with  the  militia 
under  Col.  Brush  ;  While  the  4th  Reg.  would  remain  at  or 
near  the  forts.    The  Gen.  said  further  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  the  officers.    lie  was  apprehensive  that  if  an  attack 
were  made  the  Indians  would  attempt  to  turn  the  town.  At 
a  shert  distance  from  the  town  was  a  cornfield,  said  to  be- 
long to  Col.  Brush.    I  was  apprehensive  that,  if  the  attack 
should  be  made,  the  Indians  might  be  sheltered  by  this  field, 
and  proposed  that  the  corn  should  he  cut  down — the  General 
would  not  agree  to  this,  hut  permitted  me  to  examine  a  block- 
house which  was  in  the  cornfield.    1  found  it  filled  with  hay 
or  some  other  fodder,  belonging,  as  I  understood,  to  Col. 
Bri^-h,-ar.d  not  in  a  situation  to  receive  troops. 

After  CoJ.  Findlays  line  was  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
low  n  I  discovered  that  the  detachments  of  Cols.  M'Arthur  and 
Cass's  Regis,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  would 
be  much  exposed,  they  being  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  I 
therefore,  proposed  to  Gen.  Hull  that  they  should  join  Col. 
Findlay  or  Col.  Miller,  of  the  4th— he  directed  that  they 
should  ioin  Col.  Findlav's  :  and  I  accord iu^lv  communicated 
the  order  to  Capt.  8anderson,  the  senior  officer  I  found 
upon  the  ground.  On  my  return  I  met  Gen.  Hull,  who  told 
me  that  he  had  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion! of  those  Rcgts.  and  that  I  might  proceed  upon  my  othe* 
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duty,  as  he  would  communicate  the  orders  himself.  Shortly 
after  quitting  the  General  I  met  Mr.  Dougan,  quarter- 
master of  Colonel  Findley's  regiment,  and  went  with  him 
to  Spring- Wells.  We  discovered  a  considerable  British 
force  at  Sandwich,  nearly  opposite  to  Spring- Wells ;  one 
or  more  British  vessels  had  anchored  below,  and  some  of 
them  were  moving  up  slowly  :  the  enemy  appeared  to  be 
collecting  boats,  and  we  supposed  they  intended  to  cross  the 
river.  When  we  were  about  to  return,  the  British  batte- 
ries  commenced  firing,  which  was  immediately  returned  by 
our  fire.  This  was  on  the  15th.  On  our  return  we  passed 
by  General  Hull  on  horseback  in  the  street,  near  the  se- 
cond battery— -he  appeared  to  be  agitated.  Mr.  Dougan 
or  I,  observed  that  the  General  was  frightened ;  and  it 
was  also  observed  by  one  of  us  (I  do  not  recollect  which) 
that  44  we  must  cheer  him  up."  We  approached  him  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  noticed  that  he  was  pale  and  very  much 
confused — he  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  led  him  to^ 
wards  the  fort — The  firing  continued  for  some  time  after 
dark.  I  was  employed  posting  our  vidette  guards.  After 
the  firing  had  ceased,  I  requested  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Dougan  to  accompany  me  to  Spring- Wells  :  we  again  met 
General  Hull  near  a  Mr.  Hunt's,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
town,  and  requested  leave  to  go  to  Spring- Wells :  the 
General  said  that  he  had  dispatched  Captain  Snelling  to 
that  place  with  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  that,  if  I  mistake 
not,  Captain  Burton  and  General  Taylor  had  gone  down. 
He  observed  also,that  he  was  about  to  visit  the  lines  and  wish- 
ed us  to  accompany  him— We  did  so,  rode  along  the  line  in 
front  of  part  of  Col. Findley's  regiment,  and  round  the  back 
of  the  fort — when  we  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  we  noti- 
ced that  Colonels  M4  Arthur  and  Cass'sjregiments  were  still 
there,  and  Captain  Sanderson  observed  that  they  were  un- 
pleasantly situated,  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire,  without  being  able  to  perform  any  kind  of  service. 
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This  was  communicated  to  General  Hull,  who  observed 
that,  as  the  firing  had  ceased,  there  was  no  danger.  The 
General  then  permitted  Messrs.  Berry  and  M'Dougal  and 
myself  to  go  Spring- Wells.    We  overtook  Captain  Snel- 
ling  a  short  distance  from  them  and  accompanied  him 
thither.    He  had,  I  think,  a  six  pounder,  and  was  very 
anxious  to  have  a  twenty-four  pounder.    It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  other  officers  and  myself,  that  with  one  or  two  twen- 
ty-four pounders,  we  could  drive  the  British  from  their 
moorings  :  we  searched  immediately  for  a  place  to  plant 
them,  and  discovered  in  an  orchard  a  fine  situation  for  a 
battery.     We  examined  the  bridges  and  considered  it 
practicable  to  pass  the  cannon  over  them  all  except  one, 
near  which  there  was  a  :arge  quantity  of  hewn  timber.  We 
returned  and  found  General  Taylor  in  the  fort,  who,  we  then 
learned,  had  also  proposed  taking  down  heavy  cannon.  I 
urged  it  to  General  Hull,  who  objected  in  the  first  place  to 
the  bridge,  and  then  that  the  pieces  were  heavy  and  un- 
manageable.   Some  person  (I  think  General  Taylor)  said 
that  one  hundred  horses  could  be  ready  in  a  moment.  I 
then  told  General  Hull  the  result  of  my  observation  as  to 
the  bridge  :  he  answered  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  su- 
perior officers  of  artillery,  that  the  cannon  could  not  be  ta- 
ken over  the  bridges,  and  that  he  would  be  governed  by  it. 
Captain  Dyson,  whom  I  saw  standing  by  when  I  turned 
round,  said  he  was  prepared  to  obey  any  order.    I  then 
wrted  from  General  Hull  and  did  not  see  him  until  a 
ittie  before  break  of  day  on  the  16th,  by  candle  light,  when 
x  came  to  my  tent  and  desired  me  to  write  an  order  to 
jiouel  M4 Arthur  to  take  a  back  route,  as  he  was  appre- 
ttf*iv*  it  would  be  dangerous  to  come  up  the  river  on  ac- 
wiv^the  enemy.    The  General  said  he  would  send  for 
^•^K>  and,  about  sunrise,  a  person  equipped  as  a  dragoon 
1-fc*4 1  ur  U.  About  this  time  the  firing  commenced— some 
1  was  at  breakfast  with  Colonel  Findley  when 
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Captain  Hull  came  to  his  tent,  apparently  intoxicated :  he 
attempted  to  communicate  an  order,  but  could  not  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  Colonel  Findiey  requested  me  to  ride  to 
General  Hull  to  know  what  the  order  was,  as  it  might  be 
of  considerable  importance*  I  found  the  General  in  the 
fort :  he  said  he  wished  the  line  of  battle  to  be  formed  at 
some  distance  below  the  fort ;  directed  me  to  order  Colonel 
Findley's  regiment  and  Colonels  Mk  Arthur  and  Cass's 
detachments  to  be  posted  there ;  and  ordered  me  to  consult 
Colonel  Findiey,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  would  support 
him  immediately.  The  line  was  formed  perpendicularly 
to  the  river,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  fort ; 
the  left  behind  a  row  of  high  pickets ;  the  right,  I  believe 
was  behind  a  common  fence  ;  our  dragoons  were  on  the 
right.  When  the  line  was  formed,  Captain  Maxwell  and 
myself  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  the  ene- 
my :  we  discerned  them  marching  in  column  through  a 
lane,  on  their  left  of  which  there  was  a  number  of  orchards, 
gardens  and  buildings  ;  the  fences  appeared  to  be  a  pick- 
eting or  stockade.  I  returned  immediately  to  the  fort, 
having  requested  Captain  Maxwell  to  report  to  Colonel 
Findiey  the  situation  of  the  enemy. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  fort,  1  immediately  reported  the 
position  of  the  enemy  to  General  Hull ;  observed  that  this 
would  be  a  fit  opportunity  lor  artillery  to  open  upon  them ; 
and  that  if  they  attempted  to  form  in  line,  our  dragoons 
could  take  them  in  flank.  The  general  permitted  me  to 
take  out  some  pieces  of  artillery,  and  directed  me  to  take 
command  of  the  dragoons.  Immediately  after  leaving  the 
fort  I  met  with  Captain  Dyson,  who,  I  think,  informed 
me  that  Lieutenant  Anderson  had  taken  out  a  piece  of  ar- 
tillery. I  leit  him  and  proceeded  to  the  right,  to  com- 
mand the  dragoons  who  were  patrolling.  By  the  time  I 
met  with  some  of  the  officers  of  dragoons,  I  perceived  that 
our  line  was  breaking  up,  retreating  to  the  rear,  towards 
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the  tort,  by  flanks  of  platoons  or  companies.   I  rode  to 
Celonel  Findley  to  inquire  the  reason :  on  my  way  I  met 
an  officer  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter:  he  said, 
"  look  to  the  fort  ;"  I  did  so,  and  saw  a  white  flag  flying. 
Colonel  Findley,  if  I  recollect  right,  said,  he  did  not  know 
why  we  retreated,  and  desired  me  to  ride  to  the  fort  and 
inquire.    I  saw  General  Hull  in  the  fort,  and  thought  him 
very  much  frightened  when  I  met  him.    I  inquired  of  the 
general  if  it  was  possible  we  were  about  to  surrender.  He 
said  something  about  the  enemy's  force  and  terms,  but  I 
could  not  collect  what :  his  voice  was'  at  this  time  tremu- 
lous ;  I  mentioned  that  we  could  at  least  hold  out  till  we 
were  joined  by  Colonels  Cass  and     Arthur.  He  exclaim- 
ed, "  My  God !  what  shall  I  do  with  these  women  and 
children !"  I  left  him,  went  to  Colonel  Findley,  and  stated 
that  all  was  lost,  and  requested  him  to  endeavor  to  save 
us.    After  this  I  did  not  see  the  general  until  the  terms  of 
capitulation  had  been  agreed  upon ;  I  then  met  him  in  a 
piazza  before  Captain  Dyson's  quarters;    he  appeared 
tranquil  and  perfectly  composed.     He  said  that  he  was 
sorry  that  I  had  disapproved  of  his  conduct,  as  he  had  al- 
ways respected  me  ;  that  no  man  felt  more  on  the  occasion 
than  he  did ;  and  made  some  observation  that  conveyed 
the  idea  that  he  considered  that  the  government  had  aban- 
doned him,  and  he  hoped  that  I  would  continue  to  act  un- 
til the  troops  were  marched  out  of  the  fort;  to  which  I  re- 
plied, that  I  would  do  my  duty.    I  then  received  either 
from  General  Hull,  or  from  one  of  his  aids,  a  paper  con- 
taining a  copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  I  was 
directed  to  read  to  the  troops,  who  were  marched  out  by 
battalions  about  IB  o'clock,  and  formed  in  a  hollow  square 
below  the  fort,  had  the  articles  of  capitulation  read  to  them, 
and  stacked  their  arms. 

Major  Jessup  having  continued  his  narrative  so  far, 
recurred  to  former  parts  of  it,  and  stated  that,  when,  be- 
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fore  the  capitulation,  he  communicated  to %  General  Hull 
that  he  had  reconnoitered  the  enemy,  witness  found  him 
in  the  fort  on  the  side  next  the  enemy's  battery,  complete- 
ly sheltered,  sitting  on  the  side  of  a  tent  by  a  bed ;  that 
he  then  told  the  general,  that  the  enemy's  force  was  about 
700  or  800,  and  that  our  guard  which  was  most  advanced 
had  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  At  this  time  witness  thinks 
General  Hull  said  that  Colonel  Brush  told  him  that  his 
men  were  leaving  him  ;  he  also  exclaimed  that  four  men 
were  killed  at  one  shot,  and  appeared  to  be  so  much  alarm- 
ed that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about.  The  tobacco- 
juice  had  fallen  from  his  mouth  upon  his  jacket  and  about 
his  cheeks.  The  head  of  the  enemy's  column  was  at  some 
yards  distance,  and  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's  troops 
came  into  the  fort  before  the  American  troops  marched 
out,  and  before  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed. 
No  means  were  taken,  to  the  knowledge  of  witness,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  command  of  our  batteries. 
Witness  was  informed  that  the  advanced  guard  which  had 
surrendered,  consisted  of  about  twelve,  said  to  be  com- 
manded by  one  Godefroy,  a  Frenchman  and  a  citizen. 

Major  Jessup  stated  also  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
when  he  mentioned  to  the  general  that  the  enemy  had 
moved  with  most  of  his  forces,  he  observed  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  opportunity  to  cross  over  and  spike  the  cannon ; 
and  proposed  going  himself  with  200  men — then  with  150, 
and  then  with  100  men — on  which  propositions  several  ob- 
servations were  made,  but  no  permission  given  to  the  wit- 
ness ;  whose  opinion  was  then,  and  still  is,  that  the  enemy's 
works  could  have  been  carried  with  one  hundred  men. 
Witness  6aid  that,  at  the  moment  of  this  conversation,  a 
shot  struck  a  house  near  him,  upon  which  General  Hull 
was  much  agitated,  dismounted,  and  led  his  horse  to  the 
fort.  Witness  did  not  know  from  what  the  agitation  arose, 
but  believed  it  was  from  fear,  and  the  novelty  of  his  situa- 
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tion.  Whenever  he  saw  the  general  before  the  capitulation, 
he  was  agitated ;  after  it  he  appeared  composed.  Witness 
says  that  the  country  near  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  that,  by 
cutting  down  some  of  the  orchards  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fort,  and  posting  men  in  the  gardens,  a  few  men  could 
have  defended  themselves  against  the  whole  British  force, 
and  that  he  wondered  that  it  was  not  occupied  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15th  August. 

Major  Jessup  stated  also  that  he  had  received  a  report 
from  different  adjutants  of  different  corps,  estimating  the 
men  fit  for  action,  and  thinks  that  the  amount  (as  stated  in 
General  Cass's  letter)  exceeded  1000  men,  including  the 
Michigan  militia  of  400,  and  the  detachments  absent  with 
Colonels  Cass  and  Mk  Arthur ;  perhaps  this  estimation  in- 
cludes the  Michigan  legion,  which,  on  an  occasion  when 
he  had  two  companies  of  them  under  his  command,  be- 
haved as  well  as  any  troops  he  ever  saw,  having  formed  on 
an  island,  where  some  fighiing  was  expected,  in  the  most 
regular  manner.  There  were  also  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th  about  30  or  40  armed  waggoners.  The  witness  did 
not  know  the  enemy's  force,  but  his  impression,  from  the 
attempt.he  made  to  count  them,  and  from  the  size  of  their 
platoons  and  of  their  columns,  was,  that  the  white  force 
was  about  750,  exclusive  of  Indians — a  part  of  the  militia 
force  was  dressed  in  red  coats  as  regulars. 

Major  Jessup  was  then  questioned  by  the  Court. 

Q.  Did  you  preserve  the  orderly  book  of  the  brigade  of 
which  you  were  brigade-major  ? 

A.  By  an  article  of  the  capitulation  it  was  given  up,  as 
forming  part  of  the  public  documents,  as  stated  by  General 
Brock  and  Colonel  M4 Donald  ;  who  considered  orders  and 
reports  as  such,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  delivered 
to  Lieutenant  Bullock,  of  the  49th  regiment. 

Q,.  Did  you  advance,  on  the  16th  August,  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy,  by  order  of  General  Hull  ? 
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A.  I  did  not :  I  advanced  entirely  by  order,  or  at  the  re- 
quest of,  Colonel  Findley,  who  commanded  our  line  in  ad- 
vance of  the  fort. 

General  Cass  and  Majors  Tremble  and  Van  Home  were 
discharged  from  any  further  attendance  on  the  Court. 

C Adjourned  to  the  next  day. J 


HOthDay.    Thursday  y  10th  February,  1814.  * 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment — all  the  Mem~ 

bers  present. 

Major  Jessup's  examination  by  the  Court  was  continued. 

Q.  What  were  the  conduct  and  sensations  of  the  troops 
when  \  ou  read  the  articles  of  capitulation  to  them  ? 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  spirits  of  the  troops 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  depressed ;  but,  upon  my  giving 
the  order  to  form  the  line  of  battle,  they  were  revived,  and 
appeared  desirous  of  meeting  the  enemy.  When  the  line 
was  retreating  both  officers  and  men  appeared  displeased 
and  murmured ;  and  when  ordered  to  stack  their  arms,  af- 
ter marching  out,  they  evinced  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
and  indignation. 

Q.  Did  Colonel  Brush's  men  leave  him,  as  stated  to  you 
by  General  Hull? 

A.  I  believe  not.  I  only  stated  that  the  general  men- 
tioned that  Colonel  Brush  reported  to  him  (the  general) 
that  his  men  were  leaving  him.  I  did  not  hear  of  this  but 
through  General  Hull. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  troops  being 
low  spirited  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  before  the  line 
was  ordered  to  be  formed  ? 

A.  They  had  been  under  arms  the  whole  of  the  prece- 
ding night,  and  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  no  exer- 
tions would  be  made  to  repel  the  enemy. 
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Q.  While  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  discussing, 
were  the  troops  of  the  U.  S.  so  posted  as  to  have  been 
able  to  make  a  defence,  in  the  event  of  degrading  terms 
being  insisted  on  by  General  Brock  ? 

A.  The  men  were  crowded  in  the  fort  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order. The  enemy's  troops  were  permitted  to  approach 
so  near  the  fort  as  to  be  able  to  take  possession  of  the  bat- 
teries. 

Cross-examined  by  General  Hull. 
Q,.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Brush's  men  on  the  morning  of 
,  the  16th? 

A.  I  saw  Colonel  Brush's  men  after  my  return  from  re- 
connoitring :  they  were  marching  across  the  common  at  the 
back  of  the  town. 

Q.  In  your  direct  examination  you  have  stated  that  your 
orderly  book  was  taken— where  are  the  manuscript  orders  ? 

A.  I  believe  that  Captains  M'Cormick  and  Butler  have 
the  orderly  book  of  their  regiments,  but  do  not  know  that 
they  are  here.  Those  gentlemen  were  adjutants  to  Colo- 
nels Findley  and  M' Arthur's  regiments.  The  manuscript 
orders  were  given  up  also. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  from  me ;  and  how  were 
thev  communicated  I 

A.  They  were  generally  sent  by  an  aid-de-camp  to  me : 
upon  which  I  assembled  the  adjutants  of  regiments  at  my 
quarters,  and  communicated  them.  I  speak  of  the  written 
orders  and  those  while  on  march. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  order  of  march  published  ? 

A.  There  was  an  order  of  march  published  at  Dayton, 
or  in  its  neighborhood :  we  departed  from  that  order  in  our 
inarch  from  Urbana. 

d.  Do  you  recollect  the  paper,  now  presented,  and  in 
the  words  "  Effective  aggregate  of  the  three  regiments, 
about  700  ?" 
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Central  Hull,  on  the  evening  of  the  ISih  August — the 
waggoners  of  the  regiments,  I  believe,  were  included  in 
the  estimate,  but  the  4th  regiment  was  not:  it  was  only 
what  remained  of  Colonels  Cass  and  M*  Arthur's,  and  the 
whole  of  Colonel  Findley's  regiment,  and  so  explained  at 
the  time.  This  estimate  was  made  by  me  at  the  request 
of  General  Hull,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  August. 

Captain  Charles  Fuller,  of  the  4th  Regiment  Infantry^ 


This  witness  stated  that  he  belonged  to  the  North- West- 
ern army  under  General  Hull,  and  was  at  Detroit  on  the 
15th  and  16th  August,  1812 — that  soon  after  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted  witness  went  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  met 
Lieutenant- Colonel  M' Donald  and  Major  Glegg,  of  the 
British  army,  on  horseback.  General  Hull  was  standing 
near  the  gate.  One  of  them  said  to  the  general  that  they 
were  sent  to  him  by  General  Brock,  on  seeing  the  white 
'flag  hoisted,  to  receive  any  communications  General  Hull 
might  have  for  General  Brock,  when  General  Hull  replied, 
M  Gentlemen,  I  shall  surrender,  I  beg  you  will  go  to  the 
marquee  in  the  field,  where  I  will  come  or  send" — that  Ma- 
jor Glegg  requested  witness  to  accompany  him,  to  shew 
where  the  marquee  was,  as  he  was  apprehensive  the  militia 
might  fire  upon  him,  from  not  knowing  his  business  ;  that 
witness  went  with  them  to  the  marquee,  where  they  were 
furnished  by  Major  Snelling  with  pen,  ink  and  paper ;  soon 
after  which  General  Hull,  Colonel  Brush  and  Colonel  Mil- 
ler came  to  the  marquee,  where  witness  remained  about 
ten  minutes  and  then  went  to  the  fort — that,  on  his  reaching 
the  fort,  he  found  the  militia  (i.  e.  Colonel  Findley's  mili- 
tia) in  the  greatest  confusion,  with  their  arms  stacked — that, 
after  this,  witness  went  to  Captain  Dyson's  quarters,  and 
saw  the  two  British  officers  coming  out  of  them.  Colonel 


sworn. 


N 
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Major  Jeremiah  MoTison,  27th         Regiment  Infantry, 

sworn* 

Major  Monspn  said  that  he  was  wounded  before  the  army 
went  into  Canada,  and  was  not  reported  fit  for  duty,  nor  has 
done  any  duty  since  the  9th  or  10th  July,  when  he  was 
wounded ;  that,  knowing  that  Colonel  Cass  and  Major  Mor- 
rison were  absent,  he  desired  his  brother,  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  v/hen  the  enemy's  fire  ceased,  to  take  him  to 
the  ground  where  his  regiment  was  posted,  as  well  as  Col- 
onel M*  Arthur's,  in  the  rear  of  the  fortress  and  in  the  line 
of  the  enemy's  fire  $  that  General  Hull  and  his  aid,  Major 
Jessup,  came  there — the  regiments  were  in  disorder  and 
confusion— the  sick  and  wounded  of  these  detachments  were 
situated  in  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  whither  they  had  gone  for 
safety,  from  the  place  assigned  to  them ;  that  witness  ap- 
plied to  General  Hull  to  have  them  removed,  and  was  re- 
quested, if  his  health  would  permit,  to  attend  and  arrange 
them  as  well  as  he  could,  which  he  did,  and  struck  the 
tents,  and  General  Hull  expressed  his  approbation  of  what 
he  had  done  ;  that  he  asked  the  general  if  it  would  not  be 
proper  tu  inform  Colonel  Findley  of  the  new  disposition  of 
these  men,  and  was  requested,  as  it  was  on  his  way  to  his 
quarters,  to  do  it,  but  being  exhausted,  he  sent  word  by 
Major  Van  Home.  This  was  between  1 1  and  12  o'clock 
at  night. 

Witness  said  that  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  had  some 
business  with  General  Hull,  and  went  to  him  on  the  16th, 
about  one  or  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  Major  Glegg  same  in  and 
apologised  for  the  firing  having  broken  some  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  general's  house.  The  general  told  the  witness 
that  he  could  do  nothing  in  his  business  till  Colonel  Cass  ar- 
rived, and  that  he  was  expecting  him  every  moment. 
He  said,  "  I  almost  dread  seeing  the  Colonel,  as  I  expect 
he  will  censure  me  very  much,  my  country  will  also  ccn- 
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sure  mc,  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  have  done 
what  my  conscience  directed— I  have  saved  Detroit  and 
the  territory  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  massacre." 

.  Cross-examined  by  General  Hull. 

Q.  Were  not  the  best  men  of  Colonels  M4  Arthur  and 
Cass's  regiments  sent  upon  the  detachment  under  those 
officers  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  presume  so.  When  I  formed  the 
remainder  of  the  two  regiments,  there  were  30  or  40  of 
those  invalids,  who  were  with  sufficient  officers  in  the  rear, 
formed  as  a  reserve,  and  permitted  to  lie  down  with  their 
blankets. 

Q.  What  was  the  qualky  of  the  arms  of  the  three  Ohio 
regiments  ? 

A.  At  the  time  they  drew  their  arms,  I  was  acting  as  aid 
to  Governor  Meigs,  and  was  ordered,  with  a  mechanic,  to 
inspect  them :  many  of  them  were  condemned,  and  many 
of  them  proved  very  bad.  On  the  day  previous  to  my  be- 
ing wounded,  there  were  considerable  complaints  about  the 
arms— Colonel  Cass  ordered  them  to  be  examined,  which 
was  done ;  there  were  many  unfit,  and  were  replaced  by 
some  new  arms,  issued  by  order  of  General  Hull  from  the 
arsenal  at  Detroit. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  the  arms  at  the  time  of  sur- 
render ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

C Adjourned  to  the  next  day* J 
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Qist  Day.    Friday,  Uth  February,  1814. 

The  Court  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment— -all  the  members 

present— when 

Lieutenant  Asher  Philips,  of  the  \9th  Regiment  United 
States  infantry,  was  sworn  and  said 

That  he  was  doing  duty  in  the  fourth  regiment  of  infan- 
try, and  in  the  army  commanded  by  Brigadier  General 
Hull,  and  was  at  Detroit  on  the  15th  and  16th  August, 
1812 — that  he  saw  General  Hull  on  the  morning  of  the 
latter  day,  but  did  not  hear  him  say  much ;  he  was  sitting 
on  a  tent,  which  was  lying  on  the  ground,  with  his  back  to- 
wards the  parapet  or  wall,  one  gentleman  and  one  lady 
near  him — he  appeared  to  be  very  much  agitated,  and  wit- 
ness then  supposed  that  he  was  under  the  impression  of 
fear— the  gentleman  who  stood  by  the  general  was  Doctor 
Cunningham,  who  the  lady  was  witness  did  not  recoi- 
led. 

Q.  (By  General  Hull).  Did  you  not  see  a  number  of 
officers  about  me,  while  sitting  on  the  tent,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th? 

A.  There  might  have  been ;  but  I  do  not  recollect. 
They  may  have  been  walking  about,  but  not  sitting  down. 

Captain  Charles  Fuller  was  again  called,  and  being  examtn- 
edby  the  Judge  Advocate,  says 
That  there  were  some  women  in  Captain  Dyson's 
quarters  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  August,  sewing  up 
flannel  cartridges.  Colonel  Brush's  wife  and  the  wives  of 
some  other  of  the  officers  were  in  the  fort  on  that  morning. 

•         Questions  by  General  Hull* 
Q.  Did  you  not  see  the  Ohio  militia  (volunteers)  then  ? 
State  what  you  know  of  their  discipline. 
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A.  They  were  as  well  disciplined  as  militia  usually  are, 
and  better  than  the  Indiana  militia  under  General  Harrison. 

Q.  Was  it  m  my  power  to  prevent  indiscriminate  firing, 
when  I  gave  orders  to  that  effect. 

A.  I  heard  of  orders  being  frequently  given  to  prevent 
promiscuous  firing,  but  they  did  nor  entirely  suppress  it* 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  mutiny  among  them  ? 

A.  I  heard  the  sentence  passed  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
ringleaders.  Some  of  the  volunteers  refused  to  march 
from  Urbana — Captain  Cook's  company  was  sent  back- 
There  are  more  particulars  stated  in  General  Hull's  official 
letter. 

Q.  Were  there  not  labels  posted  on  the  trees,  recom- 
mending to  the  men  not  to  march  ?  and  were  not  some  of 
the  officers  rode  upon  rails  ? 

A.  I  heard  of  these  things,  but  never  saw  them. 

Colonel  James  Miller  ^  of  the  6th  Regiment  United  States  In* 
,  Jantry,  called  and  sworn* 
Colonel  Miller  said  that  he  commanded  the  fourth  regi- 
ment of  United  States  infantry  in  the  North- Western  army 
under  command  of  Gen.  Hulljoined  the  army  at  Urbana  and 
remained  with  it  until  the  16th  August— that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  an  order  of  battle  in  the  march  from  Urbana  to 
Detroit— that  there  was  a  general  understanding  how  they 
were  to  form  ip  case  of  being  attacked  in  the  woods— this 
was  known  by  his  regiment,  but  he  could  not  say  as  to  the 
militia.  Witness  crossed  over  to  Canada ;  was  at  the 
river  Aux  Canards  with  Colonel  Cass  and  the  detachment 
under  his  command  ;  went  with  a  detachment  of  50_regu- 
lars  and  about  250  Ohio  volunteers.  Witness  was  a  vo- 
lunteer, by  consent  of  General  Hull,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Cass — th«  detachment  proceeded  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  bridge,  and  then  sent  some  men  in 
advance,  who  reported  that  there  were  50  men  of  the  ene* 
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n>y  (25  on  the  bridge,  and  25  on  the  other  side  of  it) ;  40 
riflemen  were  then  detached  towords  the  bridge,  so  as  that 
the  main  body  of  the  detachment  might  march  under  cover, 
with  a  determination  if  possible  to  secure  those  50  men. 
It  was  expected  that  some  guides  would  be  procured ;  but, 
not  having  any  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  detach- 
ment shewed  itself  to  the  enemy  sooner  than  was  intended  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  they  fell  back  from  the  bridge 
and  formed  the  line  of  battle  so  as  to  prevent  our  cutting  off 
their  retreat.  They  fired  three  ineffectual  vollies  upon  us 
and  made  good  their  retreat.  The  detachment  took  pos- 
session of  the  bridge ;  left  a  guard  at  it ;  and  fell  back  with 
the  main  body  to  some  farm  houses,  with  the  view  of  get- 
ting some  provisions,  having  taken  none  with  us. 

An  express  was  then  sent  to  General  Hull  inform mg 
him  of  what  had  been  done.  The  possession  of  this  bridge 
by  the  enemy  was  a  great  obstacle  in  our  way ;  and  having 
now  got  possession  of  it,  we  presumed  it  would  be  kept. 
In  answer  to  the  communication  General  Hull  sent  an  or- 
der for  the  detachment  to  return,  as  he  could  not  think  of 
dividing  the  army,  and  did  not  intend  proceeding  to  Mai- 
den for  some  time.  A  second  application  was  then  made 
to  the  general,  urging  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
bridge,  in  answer  to  which  General  Hull  sent  a  discretion- 
ary order  on  the  subject.  The  officers  were  called  to- 
gether to  advise  upon  the  case  ;  and  it  was  determined 
that,  unless  we  could  support  the  bridge  with  our  whole 
force,  we  had  better  return,  as  the  enemy  was  very  strong, 
in  whole  force,  within  four  miles  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
fourteen  miles  from  our  main  body.  Witness  said  that  he 
mentioned  to  Col.  Cass,  and  they  agreed,  that,  as  they  had 
not  the  disposition  of  the  whole  force,  they  should  not 
take  the  responsibility — they  then  left  the  bridge  and  re- 
turned to  the  encampment. 

Witness  said  that  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  August, 
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he  left  Detroit,  having  been  ordered  with  a  detachment  of 
600  men  to  go  to  the  river  Raisin,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
corting some  provisions  which  were  under  charge  of  Capt. 
Brush — that  the  first  opposition  he  encountered  was  from  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  fired  upon  his  advanced  guard  near 
Maguaga — that  the  detachment  being  in  the  woods  lightened 
themselves  by  throwing  off  their  knapsacks  with  their  provi- 
sions, and  then  advanced  upon  the  Indians,  who  retreated 
and  were  pursued  two  miles  and  a  half— that  witness  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  allow  the  men  to  move  from  the 
line  to  lake  up  their  knapsacks— that  the  Indians  reached 
their  main  force  there  and  made  a  strong  opposition,  but  were 
defeated.    Witness  couid  form  an  opinion  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  only  from  the  length  of  our  line,  and  he  Con- 
sidered the  forces  on  each  side  nearly  equal.    He  thought 
that  by  this  operation,  the  communication  with  the  river 
Raisin  was  completely  opened.    Witness  sent  a  spy  into 
Brownstown  and  understood  by  Captain  Maxwell  that  the 
enemy  had  disappeared  ;  he  then  returned  to  the  field 
of  battle  to  collect'hts  dead  and  wounded,  and  encamped 
there  for  the  night.    Captain  Maxwell  was  sent  out  the 
ensuing  morning,  and  brought  two  or  three  scalps  on  red 
painted  poles  left  by  the  Indians,  as  evidence  that  he  had  been 
at  Brownstown.    Witness  said  that  he  detached  Capt.  Snel- 
Kng  to  Gen.  Hull,  at  Detroit,  to  inform  him  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  that  We  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  our  provi- 
sions ;  and  requesting  him  to  send  provisions  with  boats  or 
waggons  to  carry  back  our  Wounded  men ;  and  also  with  a 
further  request  for  a  reinforcement,  if  he  could  spare  it,  as 
the  men  were  very  much  fatigued  and  many  were  wounded 
—that  Colonel  M' Arthur  came  down  the  next  dav  with 
ITbr  0  boats,  and  brought  (as  witness  thinks)  2  barrels 
of  flour,  one  barrel  of  pork  and  a  part  of  a  barrel  of  whiskey 
-that  the  men  were  very  hungry, and  made,  witness  believes, 
only  a  breakfast  of  this  supply— that  it  was  late  in  the  day 
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Witness  did  not  think  that  General  Hull  appeared  much 
agitated  on  the  15th  ;  but  that  on  the  16th,  he  did  appear 
so.  He  [the  General)  was  in  the  fort  on  the  morning  of 
the  surrender,  sometimes  leaning,  sometimes  sitting,  and  at 
others  standing ;  witness  cannot  say  whether  the  agitation 
proceeded  from  personal  alarm,  or  from  a  consideration  of 
the  heavy  responsibility  in  which  he  was  involved  :  and  he 
does  not  know  whether  at  the  time  he  formed  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject.  Witness  says  that  General  Hull 
after  the  surrender  said  to  witness,  that  the  enemy  might 
perhaps  take  some  advantage  of  that  part  of  his  proclama- 
tion which  said  that  "  no  man  taken  in  arms  by  the  side  of 
an  Indian,  should  be  taken  prisoner. 


Examined  by  the  Court. 

Q.  What  was  your  opinion,  while  in  Canada,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  making  an  attack  upon  Maiden,  either  soon  af- 
ter the  army  arrived  in  Canada,  or  afterwards  ? — W ere 
you  or  Were  you  not,  satisfied,  from  the  best  information 
you  had  received,  that  an  attack  on  Maiden  would  be  at- 
tended with  success  ? 

A.  I  was  always  fully  of  opinion  that  we  ought  tb  have 
made  an  attack  on  Maiden  within  a  few  days  after  We  ar- 
rived in  Canada.  I  never  had  any  doubt  of  the  success  of 
an  attack  at  any  time. 

Here  an  objection  was  made  by  the  prisoner  to  the  wit- 
ness's opinion  being  asked ;  which  the  court  agreed  to 
consider.  The  question  was  then  modified  so  as  to  read 
as  follows:  * 

Q.  Did  you  express  in  council  your  opinion,  while  in 
Canada,  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  an  attack  on  Mai- 
den, either  soon  after  the  army  arrived  in  Canada  or  af- 
terwards ?  and  what  was  that  opinion,  as  to  its  propriety 
and  probable  success  at  (hat  time  ? 

A*  At  the  council  which  was  called  to  decide  the  qucV 
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tion  whether  we  should  attack  Maiden  immediately  or 
wait  for  the  artilcry,  I  supported  my  opinion  that  we  should 
not  wait  for  the  artillery,  and  suggested  to  General  Hull 
'  that  we  should  divide  the  army  equally  and  send  down 
one  half  in  boats,  or  by  a  back  road,  to  below  the  fort,  and 
with  the  other  half  approach  them  from  above,  that  the 
troops  might  make  an  united  attack  ;  and  I  told  the  geq- 
eral  that  I  would  answer  for  my  men,  that  they  would  at- 
tack the  fort  and  not  fall  back  in  disorder.  The  general 
said  that  if  the  other  commandants  of  regiments  would  an- 
swer for  their  men  he  would  attack  the  fort.  .  They  said 
that  they  could  not  answer  solely  for  their  men,  but  had  no 
doubts  but  that  they  would  behave  well.  The  general  said 
he  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  regulars,  but  that  he  had  some 
as  to  the  militia,  who  were  inexperienced,  against  a  fort. 

Q.  What  was  the  strength  of  the  4th  regiment  fit  tor 
duty  on  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August,  including  the 
detachment  of  the  first — or,  from  the  latter  part  of  July  to 
the  3d  or  4th  August  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  precisely — about  300,  principally  in 
good  health ;  the  adjutant  has  some  reports  by  him,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Were  the  men  of  the  4th  regiment  trained  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  great  guns  ?  and  what  was  their  force  on  the 
morning  of  the  surrender  ? 

A.  They  were  pretty  well  trained,  having  been  practised 
by  Captain  Truman  at  Fort  Independence;  there  were 
about  250  or  260  effective  for  duty. 

Q.  Was  it  suggested  in  any  council  that  a  position  near 
Maiden  would  facilitate  the  communication  to  the  river 
Raisin  ? 

A.  I  think  I  suggested  it  several  times. 

Q,.  Was  there  any  general  order  given  for  posting  the 
troops  in  different  situations  for  the  defence  of  tie  fort  and 
town  of  Detroit,  on  or  before  the  16th  August,  1812  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  written  order ;  there  was  ait 
arrangement  made  the  evening  before.  Col.  Brush  was  to 
defend  the  upper  part  of  the  town  with  his,  men.  CoL 
Findley  was  to  form  rather  northerly  of  the  fort.  The  4th 
regiment  was  to  be  stationed  in  the  fort,  and  the  residue 
at  the  batteries.  This  arrangement  was  made  by  General 
Hull. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Maiden  was  to  be  attacked  without 
waiting  for  cannon,  as  proposed  bj  you  in  council,  and 
that  you  gave  a  plan  of  attack ;  were  not  both  these  opin- 
ions •verruled  by  a  majority  in  the  council  ? 

A.  Yes  :  it  was  so  proposed  in  council.  My  plan  was 
not  submitted  to  the  council :  the  only  question  was,  should 
Maiden  be  attacked  without  waiting  for  cannon  or  other- 
wise. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  day* 


22d  Day.    Saturday ,  12th  February ,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment^  all  the  members 

present* 

Colonel  Miller  crzss-examined  by  General  Hull. 
Q.  Was  I  not  active  in  forwarding  the  march  of  the  ar- 
my ? 

A.  It  is  my  opinion  that  General  Hull  hurried  the  troops 
in  their  march,  after  he  joined,  as  much  as  prudence  would 
dictate.  s 

Q  Were  not  my  personal  exertions  actively  engaged  ? 

A.  I  observed  your  personal  exertions  in  the  march  from 
Urbana. 

Q.  Did  I  not,  during  the  march,  pay  as  much  attention 
to  the  discipline  and  to  the  reviewing  of  the  troops  as  their 
situation  would  admit,  from  their  labour  and  fatigue  in 
opening  the  country  ? 
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A.  At  Urbana  the  troops  were  drilled  part  of  an  after- 
noon :  from  thence  to  Detroit  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  disciplining  them.  The  fatigue  of  cutting  the  road, 
with  the  march,  was  as  much  as  they  could  endure. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  troops  being  called  out  for 
drill  and  review  at  Urbana,  but  being  prevented  by  a  storm. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  order  of  march  generally  known 
to  the  army. 

A.  The  order  of  march  exhibited  was  that  understood  by 
me.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  to  be  followed  by 
written  order  or  not.  The  troops  generally  marched  ac- 
cording to  that  order  of  march. 

Q.  Was  not  your  regiment  to  form  in  front  in  case  of  ar 
attack  ? 

A.  That  was  my  intention,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the 
other  regiments  were  to  form* 

Q.  Was  not  the  column  to  form  by  facing  outwards,  in 
case  of  an  attack  upon  the  right  flank  ? 

A.  That  was  generally  understood,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
any  order  either  verbal  or  written.  General  Hull  conversed 
with  me  frequently  on  the  subject ;  and  I  think  it  was  com- 
municated to  the  other  officers  also  by  conversation. 

Q.  Was  not  this  order  of  march  similar  to  the  one  adopt- 
ed by  General  Wayne  in  passing  through  that  country  ? 

A.  It  was,  I  believe,  as  General  Hull  told  me  it  was 
his  intention  to  adopt  the  same  order.  I  believe  this  was 
similar. 

Q.  Did  you  not  perceive  me  almost  constantly  in  a  situ- 
ation that  I  could,  in  case  of  an  attack,  make  a  disposition 
of  the  army  ? 

A.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  march  General  Hull 
rode  near  me— I  was  in  front — he  sometimes  passed  to  the 
rear. 

P 
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Q.  Was  not  the  paper  (exhibited)  the  plan  of  encamp* 
ment  for  the  army  ? 

A.  We  usually  encamped  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square, 
facing  outwards— the  fires  fifty  yards  without  the  lines  of 

■ 

the  squares. 

Q.  Had  we  not  generally  a  breastwork  of  logs  without 
the  lines  of  the  square  ? 

A.  After  we  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  apprehensive 
of  an  attack,  breastworks  were  generally  made  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  leave  room  for  wheeling  a  platoon,  20  or  30 
feet  in  front  of  the  line  of  tents. 

Q.  In  case  of  alarm  was  not  the  post  of  each  regiment 
designated  by  orders,  so  as  that  each  should  form  in  order 
of  battle  in  front  of  its  huts  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  generally  understood.  I  believe  there 
was  a  verbal  order  from  General  Hull  to  that  effect, 

0,.  Was  there  not  a  signal  by  tap  of  drum  given  by  my 
order  and  at  my  quarters,  every  morning  before  day,  which 
signified  that  the  troops  were  to  turn  out  and  form  ? 

A.  This  was  the  general  understanding,  and  acted  upon 
accordingly. 

Q.  Did  I  not  use  exertion  and  industry  at  Detroit  to 
prepare  the  heavy  and  light  field  artillery  ? 

A.  I  discovered  no  want  of  exertion  in  that  respect* 

Qm  After  your  battle  at  Maguaga,  what  reinforcement 
did  you  want,  or  suggest  thajt  you  wanted  ? 

A.  I  think  I  suggested  150  or  200  men,  if  they  could 
be  conveniently  spared. 

Q.  Were  there  no  provisions  to  be  had  near  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought  ? 

A.  We  found  a  number  of  Indians9  hogs,  green  cora 
and  potatoes.  I  know  of  no  settlements  nearer  than  the 
River  Ecorces,  or  that  of  Detroit :  nor  of  any  flour  or 
bread-stuffs. 
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Q.  Were  not  the  280  men  you  had  with  you  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  effective  men  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment ? 

A.  I  had  almost  the  whole  effective  force,  except  what 
was  left  with  Captain  Cook  in  detachment  under  Major 
Dennie,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  Canada ;  I  dp 
not  recollect  the  number.  When  I  speak  of  the  4th  Regi- 
ment, 1  mean  to  include  Stansberry's  and  M'Cabe's  detach- 
ments- 

Q.  Were  there  any  British  troops  in  the  fort,  before  you 
had  signed  the  capitulation  at  the  tent? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge*  % 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  conduct  of  mine  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th  which  the  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility which  was  upon  me,  might  not  have  produced  ? 

A.  I  dont  know  that  I  did* 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  act  of  mine  on  the  loth  which 
you  did  at  the  time,  or  do  now,  impute  to  cowardice  or 
personal  fear,  and  if  so,  what  ? 

A.  Yes  !  such  an  immediate  surrender  I  think  was  indi- 
cative of  a  want  of  courage. 

Q.  Did  you  see  me  while  I  was  in  the  fort  in  any  place 
or  situation  unfit  for  a  commanding  officer  ? 

A.  The  general  was  towards  the  easterly  part  of  the  fort 
—I  was  there  myself — he  sat  down  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time  near  the  parapet — this  was 
I  considered  it  a  safer  part  of  the  fort. 

Q.  Was  not  my  situation  near  the  gate  the  most  con- 
venient for  receiving  communications  from  without  the 
fort? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  Colonels  M* Arthur  and  Cass  object  to  your 
plan  of  attack  on  Maiden,  proposed  in  council  ? 
A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Were  you,  in  council,  in  favour  of  any  other  mode 
cf  attack  on  Maiden  than  that  you  proposed  ? 
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A.  I  voted  in  council  for  an  immediate  attack.  After 
having  so  voted,  I  proposed  to  the  general  my  views  of 
attack.  I  did  not  suppose  General  Hull  to  be  bound  by 
my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  my  written  orders  sent  to  you  at 
Brownstown  by  Colonel  M4 Arthur ;  and  that  when  Colo- 
nel M 'Arthur  went  with  100  men,  I  would  not  divest  you 
of  the  command,  but  said  that  if  Colonel  Mc  Arthur  went 
with  you  he  must  go  as  a  volunteer ;  otherwise  that  he 
must  return  ? 

A.  I  recollect  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  stating  to  me  that  you  would 
not  consent  to  be  commanded  by  Colonels  Findley,  Cass, 
or  M 'Arthur,  after  I  had  received  letters  from  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  ? 

A.  That  I  could  not,  and  would  not :  as  I  considered 
that  the  Secretary  at  War  had  decided  the  question  in  my 
favour. 

Q.  Did  I  no*  state  to  you  that  Colonels  M4  Arthur, 
Findley  and  Cass  had  commissions  as  full  colonels,  and 
that  your  commission  was  only  that  of  lieutenant-colonel  ? 

A.  You  did. 

Q.  Please  to  state  what  you  know  of  the  mutiny  at  Ur- 
bana  ? 

A.  When  the  troops  were  to  march  from  Urbana,  I  was 
requested  by  an  express  to  send  a  company  of  the  4th  Re- 
giment to  compel  some  men  of  the  Ohio  volunteers  to 
march.  They  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  refused  to 
inarch. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  my  sending  for  you  about  the  7th 
August,  in  the  evening,  when  about  leaving  Sandwich,  and 
mentioning  my  intention  of  concentrating  the  forces  at  De- 
troit ;  and  also  my  intention  to  send  you  to  open  the  com- 
munication with  River  Raisin,  where  the  provisions  were  ? 
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A.  I  recollect  your  sending  for  me  and  proposing  the 
force  I  was  to  command. 

Q,.  Do  you  not  recollect  my  shewing  you  some  letters 
from  Generals  Hall  and  Porter  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
statiog  that  General  Brock  was  advancing  with  a  consider- 
able force ;  and  that  it  was  a  reason  I  assigned  for  re-cross- 
ing? 

A.  I  think  that  you  shewed  me  at  that  time  letters  from 
General  Porter  and  from  some  other  general,  perhaps  Ge- 
neral Hall,  and  either  stated  the  contents  or  read  them ; 
that  this  was  about  the  time  the  main  body  re-crossed  ;  and 
that  General  Hull  stated  this  as  a  reason  for  re-crossing. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  General  M*  Arthur 
left  you  ? 

A.  General  M' Arthur  left  me,  I  think,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th  August.    The  men  were  very  much  fatigued. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  severe  storm  of  rain  on  the  9th,  af- 
ter the  action ;  and  were  not  your  men  much  exposed  to  it  ? 

A.  The  men  were  very  much  so,  and  fatigued.  I  had  a 
relapse  of  the  ague  the  day  after  the  battle. 

Q.  Were  you  and  your  men  in  a  situation  to  have  pro- 
ceeded ? 

A.  Neither  myself  nor  men  were  in  as  good  a  situation 
as  we  had  been  in ;  but  we  were  able  to  proceed,  and 
should  have  proceeded,  if  we  had  not  been  ordered  back. 

Q.  State  at  what  time  you  received  the  order  to  return, 
and  why  you  did  not  proceed  on  the  1 1th  ? 

A.  Because  I  had  no  provisions.  I  have  stated  when  1 
received  the  order. 

Q.  Did  you  not  draw  provisions  at  Detroit  ? 

A.  We  took  two  days'  provisions,  which  served  for  the 
9th  and  10th. 

Re-examined  by  the  Court. 
Q»  When  General  Hull  informed  you  of  his  intention 
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to  concentrate  his  force  at  Detroit,  as  you  have  mentioned, 
did  he  merely  state  his  intention,  or  did  he  ask  your  opinion 
on  the  measure  ;  and  if  he  asked  your  opinion,-  what  was 
it? 

A.  We  conversed  freely  on  the  subject  some  days  before 
the  army  moved,  and  I  believe  he  asked  my  opinion.  It 
was,  not  to  re-cross ;  but,  if  he  did,  to  leave  one-half  of  the 
army  on  the  Canada  side. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  fort  to  go  to  the  tent  ? 
at  what  time  did  you  return ;  and  when  did  you  see  the 
British  troops  in  possession  of  the  fort? 

A.  I  went  out  of  the  fort  between  10  and  1 1  o'clock  ; 
returned  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  saw  about 
100  British  troops  near  the  gate  on  the  outside. 

Q.  When  General  Hull  ordered  you  to  the  tent  to  as- 
sist in  drawing  up  the  articles  of  Capitulation,  did  he  give 
you  any  directions  to  stipulate  for  the  protection  of  such 
Canadians  as  had  availed  themselves  of  his  proclamation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  any  essential  injury  result  to  the  service  from  * 
the  rank  of  the  field  officers  not  being  settled ;  and  did  they 
not  act  at  all  times  together  when  required  so  to  do  ?  If 
not,  state  the  cases. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  movements  being  made  when 
it  was  an  impediment.  General  Cass  and  I  went  together 
most :  sometimes  he  commanded ;  at  others  I  did.  I  was 
on  good  terms  with  all  the  colonels.  I  thought  I  ought  to 
rank  above  them* 

Q*  When  you  returned  to  the  fort  from  the  tent,  had  the 
American  troops  stacked  or  thrown  down  their  arms :  and 
was  the  fort  at  this  time  so  trouded  as  not  to  admit  of  their 
acting  with  effect? 

A.  I  think  they  had  stacked  their  arms ;  and  the  fort 
was  so  crouded  that  they  could  not  all  have  acted  together 
with  effect. 
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Re-examined  by  General  Hull. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  when  I  left  you  at  the  tent  with 
the  British  officers,  I  told  you  I  was  willing  to  make  the 
surrender  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  and  that  you  must  get  the 
best  terms  you  could  ? 

A.  I  think  you  did. 

Q.  Did  I  not  state  to  you  as  a  reason  for  sending  a  flag, 
that  I  wished,  in  obtaining  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  tocsin 
time,  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  Colonels  M 'Arthur  and 
Cass  ? 

A.  I  think  you  had  a  conversation  with  me  on  that  sub- 
ject when  the  flag  went  out,  and  before  we  had  any  an- 
swer from  the  enemy. 

Captain  James  Dalliby  was  again  called  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  Court,  when  General  Hull  made  the  follow- 
ing objection— 

"  I  object  to  the  examination  of  any  witness  after  his 
testimony  has  been  closed*  and  after  he  has  been  permit- 
ted to  hear  the  examination  of  other  witnesses." 

To  consider  which  the  Court  was  cleared. — The  Court 
after  due  deliberation  overruled  the  objection.  The  Court 
being  opened,  Captain  Dalliby  was  examined. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  receive  directions  from  Gene- 
ral Hull  (after  the  army  arrived  at  Detroit)  to  make  pre- 
parations for  fixing  ammunition,  making  or  repairing  the 
gun  carriages,  and,  generally,  any  preparation  either  for  at- 
tacking the  enemy  or  for  the  defence  of  Detroit  ? 

A.  As  I  have  before  stated,  no  alterations  of  great  con- 
sequence were  made  at  Detroit  for  its  defence  after  the  4th 
July.  On  the  6th  July  some  artificers  who  came  from 
Ohio  went  to  work  to  mount  some  heavy  cannon  on  trucks 
for  the  batteries  on  the  banks  of  Detroit ;  and  some  repairs 
were  made  to  the  gun  carriages  for  the  three  brass  six- 
pounders  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition  was  fixed  ; 
but  no  order  was  issued,  to  my  knowledge,  to  prepare  the 
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heavy  ordnance  until  some  time  after  the  army  went  into 
Canada.  I  have  not  the  order,  but  I  think  it  was  dated 
the  15th  or  16th  July. 

C The  Court  adjourned  until  Monday,  21st  Feb. J 


23d  Day.    Monday,  21**  February,  1814. 

The  Court  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment ;  but  General 
Dearborn  and  Colonels  Fenwick  and  Bogardus  being  ab- 
sent, (the  two  former  through  indisposition)  the  Court 
thought  proper  to  adjourn  until  Wednesday  morning,  at 
half-past  10  o'clock. 

2AthDay.    Wednesday,  23d  Feb.  181*. 

to 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when,  all  the 
members  being  present,  excepting  Colonel  Bogardus,  the 
Court  was  cleared  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  some  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  absence  of  that  officer ;  and  was  af- 
terwards adjourned  till  Monday  the  28th  inst.  at  half-past 
10  o'clock. 

25th  Day.    Monday,  28th  Feb.  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  all  the 
members  were  present,  excepting  Colonel  Bogardus:  in 
consequence  of  whose  non-attendance  the  Court  adjourned 
until  to-morrow  at  1 1  o'clock. 

26th  Day.    Tuesday,  1st  March,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Colonel  Bo- 
gardus, one  of  the  members,  being  still  absent — General 
Hull,  after  consenting  to  the  Court's  proceeding  without- 
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Colonel  Bogardus,  and  that  it  should  be  at  liberty  to  take 
such  further  order  as  it  might  think  proper,  entered  upon 
his  defence,  and  read  several  documents,  for  which  see 
Appendix. 

Lieutenant  Jonah  Bacon,  of  the  ith  Regiment  U.  5V 

Infantry*  sworn. 

Lieutenant  Bacon  said  that  he  was  Quartermaster  of  the 
4th  Regiment,  and  joined  it  at  Urbana  on  the  9th  June— 
that,  after  the  march  commenced,  he  had  charge  of  the 
ammunition  of  the  whole  army-— -that,  so  far  as  his  expe- 
rience enabled  him  to  judge,  the  march  was  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  march  on  the  Wabash  expedition 
was  conducted,  except  that  when  encamped  they  were  for- 
tified by  felling  trees  in  the  form  of  a  breastwork  in  a 
square,  according  to  the  state  of  the  ground— that,  in  two 
or  three  days  after  the  march  had  commenced,  orders  were 
given  that  no  fires  should  be  made  after  sundown  within 
the  lines,  but  at  a  certain  distance  in  front — that  Captain 
Mansfield  had  at  first  charge  of  the  ammunition,  but  that 
that  charge  was  delivered  to  witness  after  two  or  three 
days9  march— that,  as  soon  as  witness  saw  the  cartridges, 
he  thought  them  unfit  for  service,  as  the  string  was  tied 
over  the  swell  of  the  balls,  so  that  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vented from  falling  out  in  seven  instances  out  of  eight— 
that  at  Solomon's  Town,  General  Hull  directed  better  car- 
tridges to  be  prepared,  in  which  service  men  were  employ- 
ed daily,  as  opportunity  served— that,  when  the  first  batta- 
lion of  the  4>th  Regiment  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river, 
witness  was  encamped  with  them  on  the  esplanade,  and 
heard  General  Hull  give  frequent  orders,  after  the  army 
had  crossed  into  Canada,  to  Captain  Thorpe  who  had 
charge  of  the  artificers ;  that  Colonel  Miller  had  charge  of 
the  4th  Regiment  at  the  same  time  ;  that  20  men  were  de- 
tailed at  Detroit  for  several  days  previous  to  the  capitula* 

Q 
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tion  to  make  cartridges  for  the  infantry  at  large  ;  that  Cap- 
tain Dalliby  had  no  charge  of  the  musket  cartridges  ut  'his 
time,  that  the  witness  has  any  knowledge  of— -he  dm  not 
•  interfere  with  the  witness  :  that  he  does  not  recollect  the 
quantity  of  cartridges  made,  but  thinks  about  106,000,  and 
ail  under  the  direction  of  the  witness,  exclusive  of  those 
brought  from  Urbana  and  those  at  Detroit  when  the  army 
arrived  there  j  that  he  does  not  recollect  whether  the  men 
had  worms  to  draw  their  cartridges  or  not,  but  many  were 
draw  a  ;  that  they  were  fired  off  by  the  Ohio  volunteers  on 
their  return  from  guard  or  detachment*  as  many  were 
issued,  almost  as  fast  as  they  were  made,  on  some  days; 
that  witness  reported  this  fact  to  General  Hull ;  that  many 
of  the  covers  of  the  cartouch  boxes  were  insufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  cartridges  from  the  weather,  and  many  were  con- 
sequently  damaged  by  it ;  that  witness  was  employed  some- 
time on  the  15th  and  16th  during  the  cannonade,  in  issuing 
fixed  ammunition,  in  the  place  of  Captain  Dalliby,  and  de- 
livered some  241b.  cartridges  several  times ;  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  before  day,  witness  informed  Gene- 
ral Hull  that  the  24lb.  cartridges  were  nearly  expended ; 
that  Mr*  M'Comb  and  witness  examined  with  a  dark  lan- 
tern, and  could  find  no  more  packed  in  the  same  kind  of 
boxes ;  that  there  was  much  confusion  ;  that  General  Hull 
gave  witness  directions  to  go  to  Captain  Dyson  and  tell 
him  not  to  fire  the  24lb.  cartridges,  unless  he  was  pretty 
sure  of  their  taking  effect  and  annoying  the  enemy's  batte- 
ries, as  those  cartridges  were  nearly  expended. 

(Here  Col.  James  Miller  was  again  called  and  examined 
by  Gen.  Hull.) 

Q.  Did  not  Colonel  Brush  come  up  to  the  fort  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  about  the  time  I  was  informed  that 
Knagg's  men  had  joined  the  enemy ;  and  what  did  he  say 
about  the  milit  a  he  commanded  ? 

A.  After  the  flag  had  been  sent  out,  and  before  any  an. 
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-iwcr  had  been  returned  to  it,  I  recollect  that  Colonel  Brush 
came  to  the  fort  and  mentioned,  or  rather  exclaimed,  that 
by  G— d,  he  believed  his  men  would  have  run  away  to  a 
man. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  during  the  campaign, 
and  before  the  15th  and  16th,  any  particular  habit  I  had 
of  chewing  tobacco  ? 

A.  I  had  very  frequently  seen  it,  and  observed  that  you 
had  a  habit,  when  apparently  engaged,  of  having  tobacco 
in  front  oft  your  mouth,  and  turning  it  about  with  your 
fingers ;  alternately  exchanging  the  quid  from  the  fingers 
to  the  mouth. 

Q.  Did  you  not  observe  this  on  the  15th  and  16th  ? 

A.  I  did  on  the  1 6th ;  I  do  not  recollect  particularly  on 
-the  15th. 

Q.  Did  there  appear  to  be  any  more  of  this  habit  on  the 
16th  than  you  usually  observed  ? 

A.  There  was,  but  it  might  have  been  owing  to  want  of 
rest  and  to  fatigue. 

(The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  half-past  10 

o'clock,  A,  M.J 


27th  Day.    Wednesday,  2d  March,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  members 
being  present  excepting  Colonel  Bogardus, 
Lieutenant  Bacon's  examination  was  continued. 
He  stated,  that  he  frequendy  took  powder  from  the  ma* 
gazine  to  fill  cartridges,  and  that,  three  or  four  days  before 
the  surrender,  he  was  directed  by  General  Hull  to  accom- 
pan   Captain  Dyson  and  ascertain  what  quantity  of  pow- 
der there  was  in  the  magazine  j  which  he  did,  and  they 
found  42  casks  of  from  107  to  llfclbs.  which  was  reported  . 
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to  the  general.  He  cannot  say  what  quantity  of  musket 
cartridges  there  was,  as  Captains  Dyson,  "Whistler  and 
himseif  issued  them.  Witness  saw  General  Hull  on  the 
15th  and  16th  August — there  were  some  planks  and  boards 
lying  between  the  guard  house  and  the  gate  of  the  fort,  but 
witness  cannot  say  whether  any  of  them  formed  a  seat  or 
not ;  he  thinks  he  saw  General  Hull  sitting  on  them,  to- 
gether with  some  officers,  Doctor  Cunningham  and  his  lady, 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  during  the  cannonade.  Wit- 
ness saw  General  Hull  once  on  the  15th  on  the  parapet,  and 
once  on  the  16th;  he  saw  him  also  in  different  parts  of  the 
fort  during  the,cannonade.  General  Hull  appeared  engaged 
as  usual,  and  agitated  more  than  usual,  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  but  witness  does  not  know  the  cause— he  had  no 
suspicion  that  it  proceeded  from  personal  fear ;  neither  did 
he  hear  any  officers  at  the  time  express  an  opinion  that  it 
did.  Witness  says  that,  after  the  shot  from  the  enemy 
did  any  execution,  most  of  the  officers  were  on  the  side 
next  the  enemy's  battery — they  had  nothing  to  do  elsewhere. 
Witness  said  that,  as  to  the  subordination  and  discipline  of 
the  Ohio  militia,  they  were  militia  without  either— some 
were  frequently  disorderly— and  that,  one  evening  at  Ur- 
bana  there  was  a  noise,  when  he  (witness)  ran  out  to  en- 
quire the  cause,  and  saw  some  men  of  his  regiment,  who 
said  it  was  only  some  of  the  Ohio  militia  riding  one  of  their 
officers  on  a  rail. 

Lieutenant  Bacon  was  cross-examined  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate, and  stated,  that  the  Ohio  militia  had  been  just  call- 
ed into  the  field,  and  were  as  well  disciplined  as  militia 
generally  are  ;  that  he  never  was  in  any  engagement  with 
them  during  the  campaign  ;  that  he  does  not  recollect  see- 
ing more  than  30  or  40  of  them,  who  at  one  time,  refused 
to  cross  into  Canada  with  the  army  ;  and  that  he  thinks  he 
saw  at  another  time  100;  that,  when  the  troops  left  Ur- 
tana,  Captain  Hull,  as  aid-de-camp,  informed  Colonel 
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Miller  that  there  was  another  mutiny  among  the  Ohio  mi- 
litia ;  and  gave  him  an  order  from  General  Hull  to  keep 
back  his  regiment  (the  4th)  to  suppress  it ;  that  the  gene- 
ral soon  after  rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  column  and  di- 
rected Colonel  Miller  to  march  in,  saying,  with  some  em- 
phasis, "  By  G— d,  Sir,  your  regiment  is  a  powerful 
argument.     Without  it  I  could  not  march  these  vo- 
lunteers to  Detroit  ;"    that  Captain  Mansfield's,  Cap- 
tain Brown's  companies,  and  some  others,  were  under 
better  discipline  than  the  rest  ;  that  the  feeling  and 
disposition  of  the  men  were  generally  very  good ;  that  they 
seemed  to  be  astuated  by  an  enthusiasm  highly  creditable, 
and  what  witness  said  respecting  their  want  of  discipline 
and  subordination,  he  attributes  to  no  other  cause  than 
want  of  experience.    Witness  in  answer  to  the  cross-ex- 
amination then  stated,  that  the  cannonade  began  about  4- 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  that  they  continuecj  to  throw 
shells  till  between  9  and  10  o'clock  at  night,  during  which 
time  witness  was  in  the  fort  and  saw  General  Hull  on  the 
parapet,  but  does  not  know  how  long  he  remained  there ; 
that  he  was  saying  something  about  the  field  pieces  that  were 
getting  up  ;  that  this  was  after  the  firing  had  ceased ;  that 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  principally  directed  at  the  bat- 
tery, which  was  upwards  of  200  yards  from  the  fort— one 
shell  came  into  the  fort ;  that  the  cannonading  re-commen- 
ced about  day-break  on  the  t6th,  and  wounded  a  man; 
that  witness  saw  General  Hull  on  the  parapet,  looking  to- 
wards the  enemy ;  and  thinks  there  was  firing  at  the  fort 
before  the  American  battery  ceased  firing. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Court. 
Witness  says  it  was  early  in  the  morning  that  General 
Hull  was  on  the  parapet,  and  before  the  shot  killed  Lieu- 
tenant Hacoks;  that  General  Hull  ordered  him  (the  wit- 
i)  to  have  the  tap  of  the  drum  beaten  at  day-bre 
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turn  out  the  men  to  man  the  works,  which  was  done ;  that 
there  was  some  fixed  ammunition  for  the  cannon  in  the  fort 
besides  what  was  reported,  bat  he  cannot  say  how  much — 
it  Was  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Dalliby  ;  that  the  men 
were  taken  off  from  making  cartridges,  to  march  to  Browns- 
town  under  Colonel  Miller. 

■ 

Q.  (By  Gen.  Hull.)  Was  I  not  during  the  cannonade  on 
the  15th  and  16th,  the  principal  part  of  the  time,  out  of  the 
fort,  at  the  batteries  and  with  the  troops  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q,.  (By  the  Court.)  At  the  time  you  saw  General  Hull 
at  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  did  you  observe  any  of  the  ene- 
my's shot  to  come  hear  the  fort  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Here  General  Hull  wished  to  put  a  question,  relative  to 
Major  Snelling's  testimony  as  to  the  British  force  comings 
against  Detroit,  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  waved* 

ft 

General  Peter  B.  Porter  sworn* 
General  Porter  stated  that,  about  the  last  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  1812,  he  was  at  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  with  General  Hull,  after  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed a  Brigadier-General,  and  about  the  time  he  was  to  march 
to  Detroit;  that  he  was  frequently  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  had  conversations  as  to  the  operations  of 
the  army,  in  case  war  should  be  declared,  which  was  in 

9 

•  contemplation. 

General  Porter  was  then  examined  by  General  Hull. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  I  recommended  that  a 
navy  should  be  formed  on  the  lakes,  to  have  a  superiority 
over  the  British  in  case  of  war  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  I  state  what  that  force  should  be,  under  those 
circumstances,  and  what  number  of  men  it  should  consist 
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A.  I  recollect  being  at  die  war  office,  but  not  precisely 
the  force  proposed.  The  British  force  was  stated.— I  think 
the  naval  force  which  General  Hull  said  should  be 
constructed  was  a  sloop  of  war  of  twenty  guns,  and  that 
the  brig  Adams,  a  merchant  vessel,  which  was  then  on  the 
ways  for  repairs,  should  be  taken  into  the  service — the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposed  writing  to  Captain  Stew- 
art at  Philadelphia  to  repair  to  Washington  to  concert  mea- 
sures. 

Q.  Was  not  a  navy-agent  appointed  at  that  time  for  Lake 
Erie  ? 

A.  There  was — I  was  twice  at  the  President's  with  Gen. 
Hull,  when  the  subject  of  a  navy  was  talked  over :  at  first 
it  was  agreed  to  have  one;  but  afterwards  it  was  agreed  to 
abandon  it,  doubtless  as  inexpedient :  the  brig  Adams  was 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  at  War  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Q.  Did  I  not  go  twice  with  you  to  the  President's,  to 
urge  the  expediency  of  a  naval  force  on  Lake  trie,  in  case 
of  war? 

i 

A.  I  understood  so. 

Q.  Did  I  not  state  to  the  Secretary  at  War  that  3000  men 
would  be  necessary  ? 

A.  General  Hull  talked  of  provisions  and  the  mode  of 
supplying  them,  and  then  proposed  3000  men ;  the  Secre- 
tary replied  that  there  would  not  be  so  many ;  perhaps 
2000. 

Q.  Please  to  mention  what  was  said  and  done  with 

« 

regard  to  provisions. 

A.  I  wished  my  brother,  the  contractor,  to  have  some 
official  notice  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  army,  that 
they  might  be  prepared;  and  requested  the  Secretary  to 
transmit  some  written  requisition  to  that  effect ;  this  the 
Secretary  declined,  saying  he  would  not.  Upon  this  I  was 

and  vexed,  and  retired,  determining 
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to  write  to  my  brother,  which  I  did.  I  left  Washington 
on  my  way  home,  and  at  New- York  heard  from  my  broth* 
er,  and  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  who,  in  consequence 
of  my  expostulating  with  him,  sent  on  a  written  requisition. 
In  consequence  of  adverse  winds  the  principal  part  of  the 
provisions  did  not  reach  Detroit  until  after  the  war  was  de- 
clared. 

Captain  Thomson  Maxwell  sworn* 
This  witness  stated  that  he  joined  the  North-Western 
army  as,  a  guide  and  conductor  of  spies,  at  Stanton  on  the 
Miami ;  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  country  from 
thence  towards  Detroit,  about  150  miles  of  which  route  is 
a  complete  wilderness ;  there  never  had  been  a  road  cut 
through  it— it  was  a  swamp.  He  said,  "  I  served  five 
years  in  the  French  war  as  a  private,  some  years  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer ;  six  years  as  an  ensign  and  lieutenant 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  afterwards  under  General 
Wilkinson ;  and  have  been  in  23  battles  in  the  three  wars. 
I  saw  General  Hull  on  the  15th  August,  and  after  the  can- 
nonade commenced  from  our  battery  at  Detroit :  not  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  do,  I  went  to  the  battery  commanded  by 
Captain  Anderson,  to  see  what  effect  our  balls  had  upon 
the  enemy.  I  saw  General  Hull  riding  on  horseback,  and 
cast  my  eye  upon  his  countenance ;  his  voice  appeared  cool 
and  collected ;  I  saw  him  ride  off.  This  was  towards  even- 
ing, when  the  batteries  were  opened  on  both  sides.  I  saw 
nothing  like  agitation.  My  reason  for  looking  particularly 
at  the  general's  countenance  was,  because  there  was  a  cla- 
mour that  he  was  intimidated."— "  General  Hull  conducted 
the  army  from  Urbana  with  as  much  regularity  and  caution 
as  I  have  ever  seen  practised."—"  I  have  lived  thirteen 
years  in  Ohio,  and  have  been  engaged  every  year  in  droving 
cattle  and  hogs  from  thence  to  Detroit  market ;  from  1000 
to  1590  hogs  annually,  from  150  to  BOOlbs.  weight  each 
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(on  a  rough  calculation ;)  and  from  150  to  200  head  of 
cattle — they  were  generally  driven  through  the  woods  with- 
out any  road."— u  I  am  at  present  72  years  of  age,  and  am 
a  forage-master  in  General  Wilkinson's  army." 

■ 

The  following  documents  were  then  read  : 

1.  Interrogatories  to,  and  answers  from,  Dr.  Eustace, 
late  Secretary  at  War. 

2.  Letter  from  Gen.  Hull,  from  Detroit,  dated  9th 
August,  1812. 

3.  Letter  from  do*  to  Gov.  Meigs,  dated  11th  July, 
1812. 

4.  Letter  from  do.  to  Col.  Wells,  dated  11th  August, 
1812. 

5.  Letter  from  do.  to  Gov.  Meigs,  dated  11th  August, 
1812. 

6.  Letter  to  Capt.  Brush,  dated  6th  August,  1812. 

7.  Letter  to  Gen.  Hull,  from  Col.  Anderson,  command- 
ing the  militia  at  River  Raisin,  dated  4th  August,  1812, 
received  the  12th  of  the  same  month. 

8.  Letter  from  Gen.  Hull,  to  the  Secretary  at  War, 
dated  8th  August,  1812. 

Captain  Maxwell,  again  called  by  Gen.  Hull. 
Said  that  he  saw  General  Hull  for  the  first  time  at  Tren- 
ton, on  the  26th  Dec*  1 776,  and  at  Princeton  on  the  2d 
Jan.  1777  i  believes  he  was  a  major— and  saw  him  again 
after  the  army  had  been  driven  from  Ticonderoga,  and 
while  at  Beemer-heights,  on  the  19th  Sept.  1777 — he  was 
then  in  action :  he  saw  him  again  on  the  7th  Oct.  when 
the  enemy  were  driven.  Witness  was  then  in  Colonel 
Hall's  regiment  from  New-Hampshire*  Witness  never 
heard  his  (General  Hull's)  character  impeached  during  his 
life  (meaning  during  the  Revolutionary  War.) 
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Lieutenant  Lewis  Peekham,  of  the  4th  Regiment  U.S. 
Infantry,  was  called  and  sworn. 

Lieutenant  Peekham  said  that  he  was  in  the  fort  of  De* 
troit  on  the  16th  August,  1812,  and  recollects  speaking  to 
Colonel  Miller,  who  was  within  a  few  feet  of  General 
Hull,  but  does  not  recollect  speaking  to  the  general ;  that 
he  told  Colonel  Miller  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  spike 
the  guns  of  the  batteries  which  were  silenced,  lest  they 
should  be  turned  against  the  Fort  of  Detroit;  that  he  re- 
collects General  Hull  saying,  u  are  they  coming  V  but 
does  not  know  General  Hull  was  informed  that  the  enemy 
were  coming, 

j 

(  The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. J 


28th  Day.    Thursday,  Zd  March,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  member* 
being  present,  Colonel  Bogardus  excepted. 
Lieutenant  Peekham  was  again  called,  and  said,  "  I  saw 
General  Hull  frequently  at  Detroit,  on  the  J 5th  and  16th 
August;  and  on  the  16th,  during  the  cannonade, he  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  much  agitated ;  and  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  was,  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
personal  fear-  He  gave  no  orders,  to  my  knowledge. 

Major  Jeremiah  Munson  called  and  sworn' 
Major  Munson,  in  reply  to  several  questions  put  to  him 
by  General  Hull,  said, «'  I  was  present  at  a  council  of  war 
held  at  Sandwich-General  Hull  read  from  a  paper  he  held 
what  were  considered  as  his  views  of  the  course  proper  to 
be  pursued  at  that  time  ;-the  general  remarked  considera- 
bly on  the  fall  of  Mackana,  and  on  his  not  having  received 
any  information  on  the  subject  of  co-operation  from  below; 
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—there  was  a  fortress  erecting  at  Sandwich,  I  believe  for 
the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  The  leading  features  of 
the  proposition  committed  to  writing  by  General  Hull,  and 
made  by  him  to  the  council,  were,  I  believe,  to  re-cross 
the  river  with  the  main  body  of  the  army — to  eqect  a  for 
tress  at  Brownstown— -to  open  the  communication  with 
Ohio— and  wait  for  reinforcements.  I  recollect  that  the 
council  were  unanimous,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
or  perhaps  more,  in  not  adopting  the  general's  proposition. 
General  Hull  stated  that  in  his  opinion  Fort  Maiden  was 
equal  in  strength  to  Stoney  Point,  when  taken  by  General 
Wayne ;  that  he  had  no  heavy  artillery  mounted  at  that 
time  ;  and  that  his  opinion  was,  that  it  might  be  attacked 
in  the  same  way,  that  is,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and 
appealed  to  the  officers  for  their  confidence  in  the  troops 
for  such  an  enterprize.  My  own  opinion  was,  that  the 
troops  were  not  generally  calculated  for  that  kind  of  ser- 
vice. ,  I  do  not  recollect  the  opinion  of  the  other  officers, 
excepting  Major  Tremble,  who  had  confidence  in  the 
troops  under  Colonel  M'Arthur,  and  expressed  himself 
accordingly.  The  result  of  the  council  was,  that  they 
should  wait  several  days  for  heavy  cannon  to  be  mounted 
andjplac ed  on  floating  batteries — scouring  the  river— open- 
ing the  communication  by  land,  and  trying  the  strength  of 
the  enemy's  works.  General  Hull  accompanied  his  propo- 
sitions with  the  promise  to  lead  them  on  to  the  attack,  if 
they  had  confidence  in  their  troops." 

Q.  (By  General  Hull.)  Did  you  not  see  me  on  the  If  th 
and  16th  ;  and  did  you  observe  me  in  such  situations  as 
could  not  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  personal  fear  ? 

A.  The  general's  situation  was  a  critical  one.  He  had 
a  great  deal  of  responsibility,  and  great  care  on  his  mind 
if  he  had  any  feelings.  I  saw  nothing  in  his  conduct  but 
what  might  be  accounted  for  without  recurring  to  personal 
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.  Examined  by  the  Court. 
I  was  present  at  the  time  when  Captain  Dalliby  re- 
quested leave  of  General  Hull  to  fire  on  the  enemy.  The 
general  replied,  w  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones  first;"  alluding  to  the  general's  situation. 
I  heard  something  said  about,  "  If  the  enemy  would  let  me 
alone,  I  would  let  them  alone" 

Q.  Did  you  see  General  Hull  during  the  attack  on  the 
fort,  about  the  time  the  officers  were  killed  ? 

A.  I  went  into  the  fort,  about  15  minutes  after  Doctor 
Reynolds  was  wounded.  I  saw  General  Hull  at  that  time, 
as  I  before  stated. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  General  Hull's  situation,  do  you 
allude  to  what  passed  during  the  attack  on  the  fort,  or  afte  r 
the  firing  had  ceased  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  General  Hull  until  after  the  cannonade 
had  ceased. 

Lieutenant  Bacon  again  called,  and  examined  by  Gen. 

Hull. 

Said  that  on  the  8th  August  he  drew  two  days'  provisions 
in  advance  for  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Miller ;  and 
that  he  drew  provisions  for  detachments  of  the  4th  Regi- 
ment, by  orders,  sometimes  general,  sometimes  from  the 
colonel— those  orders  were  sometimes  accompanied  by  di- 
rections to  have  them  cooked.  ' 

Colonel  Kingsbury's  Affidavit  was  taken  by  consent, 
and  read.    (See  Documents.) 

Captain  Samuel  Dyson,  1st  Artillery,  sworn. 
Captain  Samuel  Dyson  said,  I  think  General  Hull  gave 
orders,  three  or  four  days  after  his  arrival  at  Detroit,  to 
put  in  order,  repair,  and  mount  the  heavy  artillery,  and 
that  he  mad$  use  of  all  the  means  in  his  power  that  cir- 
cumstances admitted  of— several  artificers  who  did  not  be- 
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long  to  the  army  were  employed  in  this  work.  I  had  s 
charge,  myself,  of  those  things.  In  the  short  time  al- 
lowed every  thing  was  done  that  could  be  done.  Some  of 
the  embrazures  might  have  been  repaired.  I  crossed  the 
river  with  the  army  and  in  five  or  si*  days  returned  and 
took  the  direction  of  repairing  guns,  made  a  gin  and  the 
rope  for  a  fall.  I  do  not  think  more  could  have  been  done 
.  without  more  hands.  The  carriages  (for  howitzers)  were 
broke  in  an  experiment ;  they  had  been  returned  unfit  for 
service  a  year  before— we  had  to  make  new  ones.  Two 
bridges  over  Turkey-Creek  and  River  Aux  Canards  were 
taken  away  by  the  enemy — the  rivers  could  not  be  passed. 
The  road  from  Turkey-Creek  to  River  Aux  Canards  was 
so  marshy  that  cannon  could  not  be  transported  by  land.  I 
was  at  a  council  of  war  held  at  Sandwich  in  August.  I 
commanded  the  batteries  on  the  15th  and  16th,  and  recol- 
lect seeing  General  Hull  pass  my  battery  on  the  16th,  on 
horseback,  before  day  :  I  perceived  nothing  unusual  in  his 
voice-— this  was  before  the  cannonade.  I  was  directed  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  not  to  fire  so  fast,  but  no  reason 
was  assigned.  Our  firing  seemed  to  have  very  little  ef- 
fect ;  their  ground  was  higher  than  ours.  I  believe  we  dis- 
mounted one  of  their  pieces. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Judge  Advocate. 
Witness  says  that  the  expression,  "  /  am  wilting  to  obey 
any  order"  was  made  use  of  at  the  time  an  application  was 
made  by  Major  Jessup  to  General  Hull  for  a  24  pounder 
to  take  to  Spring  Wells.  General  Hull  asked  witness  if  it 
could  be  taken  down ;  he  replied,  it  is  doubtful,  but  "  lam 
-willing  to  obey  any  order"  Witness  says  that  the  enemy's 
batteries  had  very  little  effect  on  the  American ;  that  there 
were  200  rounds  each  for  the  two  24  pounders,  which  were 
intended  to  be  taken  to  Maiden;  that  7 or  8  waggons  were 
loaded  with  ball  and  ammunition  at  the  time  of  the  surren- 
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-»»■.»«         «  . 
*  •  -  ■  •  .        >  ...        ,  • 

der  ;  that  at  the  time  the  enemy  were  erecting  their  batte- 
ries, they  were  not  disturbed ;  that  one  of  those  batteries  was 
a  mortar  battery,  and  was  built  under  cover  of  a  wooden 
house ;  that  he,  witness,  was  in  command  at  Detroit  from 
1*05  to  1808 ;  that  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  were 
driven  thither  from  Ohio  ;  that  the  contractors  got  the 
principal  part  of  their  pork  by  that  means ;  that  the  inhabi- 
tants could  buy  cheaper  than  they  could  raise  them,  and 
there  was  not  enough  raised  to  subsist  the  inhabitants ; 
that  the  Canadian  people  were  not  industrious  in  cultiva- 
ting their  farms ;  that  the  enemy  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed from  working  at  their  batteries  in  the  daytime;  that 
he  supposes  the  ammunition  would  have  lasted  for  two  or 
three  days,  constant  firing ;  that  there  were  56  barrels  of 
powder  and  plenty  of  ball,  which  were  taken  by  order  of 
General  Brock;  that  he,  witness,  did  not  see  Lieutenant 
Bacon  on  the  16th,  and  he  received  no  order  from  General 
Hull  not  to  fire  unless  with  effect ;  that  he  cannot  say  what 
number  of  24lb.  cartridges  there  were ;  there  were  fifty 
rounds  for  each  gun,  of  91b.  and  121b.  of  canister  shot; 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  the  24lb.  cartridges  were 
taken  from  the  waggons ;  that  he  thinks  there  were  109 
rounds  of  24lb.  cartridges;  that  the  boxes  of  ammunition 
which  were  in  the  waggons  were  not  touched;  that  the 
ammunition  used  at  the  batteries  was  taken  from  a  brick 
store,  where  it  was  put,  and  from  thence  taken  away  as  the 
service  required. 

WiUii  Siniman  wot  sworn. 
Witness  says  that  he  lives  in  the  same  township  with 
General  Cass,  (Zanesville,  in  Ohio)  and  corresponded  wnh 
General  Cass  during  the  campaign ;  that  he  gave  the  first 
intelligence  to  Mrs.  Cass  of  Che  fate  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  could  not  get  the  letter  from  her;  that  he  is  brother* 
m-iaw  to  General  Cass  by  marriage  with  his  sister;  that 
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he  has  lost  the  letters  from  General*  Cass  to  htm  (the  Wit- 
ness ;)  that  one  of  them,  the  last,  dated  (he  believes)  the 
12th  August,  18 1 2,  says,  "  Our  situation  is  become  criti- 
cal.   If  things  get  worse,  you  will  have  a  letter  from  me 
giving  you  a  particular  statement  of  this  business— as  bad 
as  you  may  think  of  our  situation,  it  is  still  worse  than  you 
believe — I  cannot  descend  into  particulars,  for  fear  this 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy."    Witness  says 
that  he  had  another  letter,  he  thinks  of  the  3d  August, 
saying,  '*  I  wish  you  to  exert  your  individual  exertions  to 
hasten  the  march  of  the  troops  from  your  parts,"  (Ohio) 
*  Men  are  (or  will)  become  necessary  for  (general  or)  of- 
fensive operations— (witness  does  not  know  which  term) 
Provisions  are  (or  will  become)  necessary  for  their  exist- 
ence," (or  that  of  the  troops ;)  that  in  some  letters  from 
General  Cass  to  witness,  he  said  "  Is  there  nothing  to  be 
done  on  the  lakes  to  make  a  diversion  in  our  favour  ?"  In 
the  same,  or  another,  he  says,  w  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  impression  made  by  the  fall  of  Mackana." 

^      }  "   "  s.     /  >  ■•■'•Vv 

;  Peter  Mils  duly  sworn. 

Says,  that  he  is  from  Zanesville,  in  the  state  of  Ohio ; 

that  he  heard  some  of  the  letters  from  General  Cass  to  Mr. 

Siliiman  read;  and  that  they  confirm  the  statement  made 

by  Mr.  Siliiman  to  the  court. 

Daniel  Conyersy  of  Zanesville,  sworn. 
Confirms  in  part  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mills. 

Willis  Siliiman  again  examined. 
Says  that  he  received  a  letter  from  General  Cass,  from 
Urbana,  dated  about  the  time  General  Hull  took  command 
of  the  a'rmy*  which  letter  witness  was  directed  to  burn. 
♦It  stated  "  General  Hull  has  taken  command  of  the  army ; 
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and  I  am  sorry  to  say  to  you,  that,  instead  of  having  an 
able  energetic  commander,  we  have  a  weak  old  man." 

CoL  Samuel  Lamed,  of  the  9th  Regiment  U.S.  Infantry, 

sworn* 

Colonel  Larned  said,  «*  I  was  acquainted  with  General 
Hull  during  the  Revolution,  and  never  heard  of  any  thing 
which  placed  him  beneath  any  officer.  His  character 
good. 

C Adjourned  until  to-morrow  at- 10  o'clock. J 


29th  Day.   Friday,  4th  March,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment — all  the  members 
present,  excepting  Colonel  Bogardus. 
General  Hull  read  a  letter,  dated  Fort  William,  on  Lake 
Superior,  19th  July,  1812,  from  K.  M4Kenzie,  to  Duncan 
M4Intosh,  agent  to  the  North- Western  Company.  (See 
Appendix.) 

Gen.  William  North  called  and  sworn. 
Gen.  North  said  that  he  was  Captain  and  Inspector- 
General  to  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  and  aid  to  Baron  Steu- 
ben, and  afterwards  Inspector  to  the  same  army ;  that  Gen» 
Hull's  character  in  the  army  was  that  of  an  active  intelli- 
gent officer;  that  the  witness's  situation  in  the  army  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  officers ;  and  that 
General  Hull  always  did  his  duty. 

» 

Col.  Robert  Troup  was  sworn. 
Said  that  he  was  a  Lieutenant  in  one  of  the  New-York 
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In  I7?7i  I  knew  him  aft  a  B*ajbr^*s  character  M£63d  4n 
cardinal  points  intelligent,  brave,  active,  and  enUrprizirik. 
— I  knew  him  afterwards  as  Licutenatit-CdloneK  ViHc  w*s 
in  1778  selected  by  me  to  command  on  the  lines,  when  the 
service  required  a  man  of  the  first  talents  :  he  conducted  ■ 
himself  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  generaFaml  of  eve- 
ry one.  He  remained  until  the  enemy  cattle 'wftff  ti  large 
force  and  he  was  ordered  to  retire.  ^  *«» }^ 

Lieutenant  Aaron  William  Forbush,  Ut  Artillery +csiiUdr 
by  General  Hull,  sworn,:        .r!T  .A 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  vessel  that  went  from  the  H3pi£s  to 
Detroit  ?  :  *  I 

A.  I  went  inthe  vessel  from  the  Rapids,  .  on  the  1st  4t 
July.  \  <\       n'  '<       or-.      .  V.' 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any 'dvectsonslseing  given*  by  th£? 

A.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  Doctor  Edwards, 
principal  surgeon,  was  directed  to  take  the  chie* "p'att  o£tht- 
hospital  stores,  and  as  many  of  the  raen  mo*t  s&I  a***the 
vessel  could  carry*  I  was,  a  short  time  afterwards,  m  'General 
Hull's  tent  with  Dr.  Edwards^Capiain  Chapin  was  fchere' ; 
General  Hull  recommended  him  to  go  by  the  American, 
(or  western)  channel.  Captain  Chapin  did  not. -consider 
that  there  was.  any  dangeiv— there ./ was  no  positive,  order. 
Captain  Chapm  told  the  general  that  the  (western)  channel 
was  very  difficult ;  that  the  wind 'was  fair,  and  as  tw  hail 
been  at  Maiden  the  day  before,  he  did  not  apprehend* any 
danger  of  capture.  The  Hunter  and  Charlotte  were  iaHhe 
channel ;  the  Hunter  got  under  way  >  when  we  gfcfc  W  the 
poinh,  I  asked  the  captain  why  he  did  not  take  the  Detroit 
side.  He  said  that  the  wind  was  fair,  it  blew  fresh,  and 
there  was  no  order.  There  was  no  apprehension  of  dahger 
from  capture  entertained  cither  by  myself  or  by~«uly«ther 
person  on  board.  I,  for  myself,  did  not  rthink.  theri  could 
be  any,  as  I  had  heard  a  few  dfcyi  before  of  the  amral  of 
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Loiqnefelf oseph  Watson  called  by  Gen,  Hull^  and  sworn* 
Q.  Were  you  in  the  Revenue  Department  ? 
A.  I  was  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  Michigan  militia, 
Aid  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Territory,  and  in 
the  Revenue  Department  at  Detroit — I  knew  the  Squypoga 
packet,  Captain  Chapin. 
j  Q.  Was  there  not  a  channel  west  of  Bois-blanc  Island 
for  that  packet  ? 

A.  There  was  a  channel  between  Gros  Isle  and  the 
American  shore. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  census  in  1810;  and  what  was  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Michigan  ? 

A.  I  did.  There  were  4762  souls,  including  the  district 
of  Detroit,  lGojsouls;  and  that  of  Michilimakanac,  615. 

Q.  How  were  they  situated  as  to  local  situation,  and 
their  distance  from  Detroit  ? 

A.  The  settlements  in  that  country  are  generally  made 
on  the  navigable  waters. 

Q.  What  number  were  on  the  River  St.  Clair  and  the 
Huron  district 

A.  The  Huron  district,  consisting  of  the  Lake  and  Ri- 
ver St.  Clair  and  Huron  of  the  Lake,  580. 
Q.  What  number  in  the  District  of  Detroit  ? 
A.  That  district  extended  15  miles  northward  to  Milk 
River,  and  southerly  22  miles,   and  contained,  including 
the  garrison,  2227  souls. 

Q.  What  number  on  the  River  Raisin  and  Erie  ? 
A.  The  district  of  Erie  contained  1340.    This  was  in  an 
extent  from  the  Miami  of  the  Lake  to  the  southerly  boun- 
dary of  the  Detroit,  near  the  River  Huron  of  the  Lake. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Detroit,  and  in  the  Ter- 
i  itory  of  Michigan  ? 

A.  I  was  six  years  and  sixteen  days,  to  the  time  of  the 
surrender. 
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Q.  Did  you  not,  in  taking  the  census,  go  to  every-  house, 
and  inquire  as  to  the  products  of  the  country  • 

A.  I  endeavoured,  at  the  request  of  General  Hull,  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  to  get  it  from  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies in  the  district  of  Detroit,  and  by  estimate  from  the 
other  districts. 

Q.  Did  the  district  produce  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  ? 

A.  There  are  great  quantities  of  flour  and  whiskey 
brought  from  New-York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  cattle 
and  hogs  from  Ohio— these  last  are  purchased  by  the  in- 
habitants for  their  consumption,  and,  in  times  of  peace, 
they  are  also  purchased  by  British  agents  and  carried  to  Mai- 
den—the cattle  and  hogs  were  consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  Michigan  militia  under  Colonel 
Brush,  at  the  north-east  gate  of  Detroit,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  August? 

A.  I  was.  I  saw  General  Hull  there  on  horseback  about 
4.  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before  the  cannonading. 

Q.  What  number  of  militia  had  Colonel  Brush  under  his 
command  ? 

A.  Probably  150. 

Q.  How  did  I  appear  on  that  morning  ? 
A.  You  appeared  perfectly  tranquil  and  collected.  You 
gave  some  orders. 

Q.  Did  I  not  use  every  exertion  for  offensive  and  defen- 
sive operations  ? 

A.  No  person  could  have  been  more  active  and  indus- 
trious, at  the  time  oi  your  arrival  at  Detroit ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  system  only  was  wanting  to  give  the  de- 
sired effect,  ♦uqt  eiri  t  - 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  want  of  system,  the  want  of  it  in 
my  particular  departments  ? 

A.  There  was  a  want  of  system  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  army,  owing  to  too  great  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
General  Hull. 
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Q,.  Did  I  uot  state  before  leaving  Canada,  that  I  had 
received  information  of  a  reinforcement  being  on  its  way 
from  Fort  Eric,  and  that  I  was  to  have  no  co-operation  at 

Niagara? 

A.  On  the  7th  August  General  Hull  told  me,  that  he 
contemplated  leaving  Canada,  in  consequence  of  reinforce- 
ments having  arrived  and  being  on  their  way  to  the  enemy, 
and  in  consequence  of  information  that  Major  Chambers 
had  arrived  from  Fort  Erie  with  a  considerable  force ,  and 
of  their  being  no  co-operation  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  I 
took  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  to  General  Hull  the 
miserable  and  critical  situation  to  which  the  inhabitants 
would  be  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the  evacuation,  by 
his.  proclamation  offering  protection :  his  reply  was,  that 
of  two  evils  he  must  choose  the  less ;  and  that  was  to  con* 
centrate  his  force  for  the  defence  of  Detroit,  and  to  open 
the  communication  with  the  River  Raisin. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  me  on  the  15th  August  ? 

A.  I  saw  you  on  that  day,  and  recollect  your  saying,  "The 
British  have  demanded  the  place,"  and  your  adding,  with 
some  firmness,  u  If  they  want  it  they  must  fight  (or  it.* 

Questions  by  the  Court. 

Q.  Were  you  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  system  being  wanting  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  army?    If  so,  what  was  it  ? 

A.  I  was  with  the  army  from  the  time  it  first  crossed'  to 
the  8th  August,  employed  in  issuing  protection  to  the  in- 
habitants. I  did  all  my  business  in  the  general's  quarters 
until  within  a  few  days  before  we  recrossed,  then  I  did  it  at 
a  small  tent  near  his  quarters.  This  gave  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  that  the  general  had  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nutiae of  the  different  departments,  and  which  I  attributed 
alone  to  want  of  system  on  his  part—- knowing  the  zeal  and 
integrity  of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments,  I  sup- 
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nosed  the  tteneral  interfered  in  the  different  department . 

Unnecessarily. 

What  number  of  Ac  inhabitants  of  Canada  received 
protection? 

A,  From  the  records  I  kept,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
collect* 307,  including  deserter*. 

ft.  (By  Gen.  Hull.)  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  me- 
dical department  ? 

A.  Dr.  Forster,  who  was  taken  sick  shortly  after  I  knew 
of  his  arrival  at  Detroit,  and  died* 

Q.  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  engineer  department  ? 

A.  Lieutenant  Partridge,  who  was  sick  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  that  the  army  was  in  Canada.  I 
have  heard  of  his  death  also.  I  do  not  know  of  his  doing 
any  duty. 

Q.  Did  you  hot  consider  my  interfering  in  the  medical 
and  engineer  departments  as  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the 
heads  of  those  departments  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  I  thought  it  was  owing  to  a  great  anxiety 
for  the  service  which  was  usual  with  you. 

U.  As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  how  many  of  the  Ca- 
nadians who  took  protection  were  inhabitants  not  attached 
to  the  army  ? 

A>  I  could  not  state  with  precision— the  largest  proper- 
tkta  were  deserters  from  the  Fort  of  Maiden. 

£  revet- Major  John  Whistler,  Ut  Regiment  of  Infant  nj, 
called  on  the  part  of  the  U*  S.  sworn. 
Major  Whistler  said,  ",i  was  ra  command  at  Detroit 
when  General  Hull  arrived  with  the  army  there  in  1812; 
Captain  Dyson  and  I  waited  on  the  general  and  were  ask- 
ed for  a  return  of,  the  state  of  the  garrison  as  to  ordnance 
stores— »I  handed  him  one  for  the  month  of  June,  previous 
to  the  army's  crossing  into  Canada.    I  think  there  were 
1G0  barrels  of  powder,  said  to  contain  lOOlbs.  each  •  there 
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• 

were  also  5400  and  some  dozen  of  cartridges  for  muaqUcls 
— there  were,  I  think,  48  barrels  in  the  fort  on  the  morn- 
ing  of  the  1 6th.    I  saw  Cajptain  Hull  on  that  morning  (af- 
ter the  men  were  killed,  Qcneral  Hull  being  near  the  gate) 
take  a  dirty  towel  to  fix  as  a  flag  of  truce  on  one  of  the 
boarding 'pikes,  which  I  thought  too  dirty  j  he  then  brought 
out  a  table-cloth  or  a  sheet,  which  I  thought  would 
be  too  large,  and  said  it  should  not  go  up,  as  the  American 
'  ensign  must  be  lowered,  and  the  enemy  might  suppose  wc 
had  surrendered.    This  passed  so  near  General  Hull  that 
he  must  have  heard  the  whole  of  it ;   he,  however*  said 
nothing— "Captain  Barton  hoisted  it  on  one  of  the  bastipns. 
General  Hull  was  leaning  on  the  side  of  the  fort  next  the 
enemy,  and  in  a  secure  part  except  against  shells.  I  went, 
some  days  before  the  army  re-crossed,  with  a  Mr.  Baird, 
the  deputy-contractor,  to  a  store  which  held  the  provisions 
of  the  army ;  and  saw,  and  helped  to  count,  between  200 
and  300  barrels  of  flour,  48  barrels  of  pork,  16  or  17  bar- 
rels of  salt  beef,  and  20  barrels  of  whiskey.   I  kept  the 
key  of  the  store  at  my  quarters.    I  think  there  were  a 
couple  of  waggon  loads  taken  out  at  different  times,  before 
the  surrender*— there  might  have  been  more,  as  they  could 
get  the  key  in  my  absence.    There  was  one  waggon  load 
of  flour  brought  there  before  the  capitulation;  the  army 
was  furnished  with  some  fresh  beef  from  the  time  Mr. 
Baird  and  I  counted  these  provisions — Mr.  Baird  might 
have  furnished  salt  provisions  from  outside  the  store.  Ge- 
neral Hull,  I  think,  told  me  of  800  or  900  sheep  taken  on 
the  Canada  side,  which  he  put  under  my  charge— there' 
was  an  old  man  who  came  with  them,  their  former  keener. 
Some  of  them  were  taken  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  to  my 
knowledge,  reports  of  them  being  made  to  me  every  night 
—some  of  them  were  killed  by  the  enemy's  balls.    I  went 
to  Detroit  in  1797,  and  am  generally  acquainted  with  the 
countrv:  If  the  provisions  could  have  been  collected  with 
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th§  other  resources  of  the  country,  the  army  might  have 
been  subsisted  for  2  months.  There  were  large  crops  of 
wheat  in  1812. 


Guestions  by  the  Court 


y   Q.  Did  VgUjCc  General  Hull  in  the  fort  on  the  morning 
of  the  lGth,^Jgfring  the  cannonade  ? 
I   A.  I  did.. 


Gt         Cross-examined  by  General  Hull. 

wjWhat  numbers  of  Ohio  militia  were  left  at  Detroit 
^      ^e  crossed  into  Canada? 

A.  There  were,  I  think,  68  in  the  fort  who  refused  to 
cross.    I  do  not  know  how  many  were  in  the  town. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  I  made  any  exertions  to  have 
the  carriages  for  the  cannon  repaired  ? 

A.  I  do.  I  saw  General  Hull  frequently  before  sun 
up  in  the  morning:  he  wa*  active>  his  exertions  for  that 
purpose. ,  T/  r  ^  .  }  1  >f  i:tj    v.f,fl ,  .   ,       t     ..  A  i  %  B-( ., 

Q.  If  the  army  had  heen  confined  to  the  town  and  fort 
of  P,etroit;  could  the  resources  of  the  country  have  been 
copected  which  vou  speak  eft  and,  if  the  provisions  had 
been  taken  for  the  armv.  would  it  nnf  W,- i«<v,«i._  ^_L. 


rahabi- 

?  v 
A.  If  thejr  were  confined  they  could  not— the  inhabt- 
ats  would  not  have  suffered  for  two  months. 
Q.  While  you  were  at  Detroit  were  there  not  large 
quantities  of  beef  and  pork  brought  from  Ohio  ? 

A.  There,  were.    It  was  not  all  purchased  by  the  inha- 
bitants-Some by  M'Intosh  and  Patterson,  Indian  traders  ^ 
and  other  persons  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river.  ' 
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the  Court  adjourned  until  Monday,  at  10  o'clock. 


Zlst  Day.    Monday ,  7  th  March,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  a  1^0^  members 

present, 

Gen.  Hull  read  the  proceedings  o|  a  council  of  war  held 
at  Detroit  on  the  9th  of  July,  1812,  and  an  account  of  the 
quantity  of  the  respective  kinds  of  provisions  then  on  hand, 
which  was  admitted  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  vie : 
125,000  rations  of  flour, 
70,666    do.  of  meat, 

150,000    do.   of  candles,  £4. 

110,000   do.  of  whiskey,  C-j 

300,000  do.  of  soap, 
12,800  do.  of  vinegar. 
Also  an  order  on  the  contractor  for  2000  rations  com- 
pletc  for  Colonel  Miller  s  detachment,  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1812,  out  of  which  the  detachment  brought  back 
1919  rations  of  flour,  533  do.  of  meat  and  896  do.*  of  whu- 
key.  Also  an  order  on  the  contractor  of  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, to  issue  to  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Miller  600 
rtaions  of  flour  and  pork,  and  1200  do.  of  whiskey,  to  be 
taken  by  Colonel  M* Arthur — indorsed  ''deliyered  413 
lbs.  of  flour,  600  rations  of  bread,  600  ditto  of  meat  1200 

d«  whisk™  "  «  ; 

cio.  wnisKcy. 

Provisions  on  hand  at  Fart  Detroit  on  the  29th  July,  1812. 
70,000  rations  of  flour, 
21 ,000   do.  of  salted  meat, 
150,000    do.  of  whiskey. 
I  certify  that  the  above  statement  was  handed  to  General 
Hull  by  my  order,  containing  the  provisions  in  the  con- 
tractor's store. 
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(Signed)  David  Beard, 

Contractor's  Agent. 
General  Hull  stated  that  he  had  no  evidence  to  adduce, 
but  what  was  by  way  of  depositions  taken  ou^t  of  court  by 
consent  of  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  therefore  requested 
time  to  make  his  defence,  whiclj  he  woulfl  dp  by  ¥tf4*y 
next,  until  which  time  the  Court  accordingly  adjourned,  to 

meet  at  10  o'clock. 

....... 

i%dt)ay.    Friday  l\th  March,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuan  t  to  adjournment all  the  Members 

present* 

General  Hull  appeared  with  bis^  counsel,  and  requested 
farmer  time,  might  be  allowed  him  to  .prepare  his*  defence  ; 
Up^w^ich  %  Conrt:  adjourned  until  Tuesday  next*  tl» 
15th  iost.  at  lpo'clqdu 

•  - 

■  ♦ 

ZSdDay.    Tuesday,  16th  March,  1614. 

...  •  •  .  »     i  • 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  Members 

present. 

General  Hull  commenced  delivering  his  defence,  whiclj, 
he  read  until  2  o'clock,  when  he  requested  .that  the  Court, 
might  be  adjourned,  which  was  done  until  to-morrow,  at 
11  o'clock. 

•     4  * 

MAIty.   W&atWt  !«*:  A&rcA,  1814- 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  Members 

present, 

Thr  affidavit  of  Captain  Hull  was  read  in  evidence; 
ier  which  General  Hull  continued  to  read  his  de- 
fence* 
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(The Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  XI  o'clock.) 


.    ,35M  JDoy.    Thurs^tfth  Jfai^  1*%*.. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  Members 

present.  . 
General  Hull  continued  to  read  his  defence. 

(The  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at  <\y  o'clock.) 

36th  Day.    Friday,  ISth  March,  1814. 

Ctar*  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  all  the  Members 

.     present.  - 

General  Hull  closed  his  defence  :  whereupon  the  Court,' 
after  deliberation,  determined  to  hear  the  Specfal  ]txd#*  * 
Advocate  in  reply,  which  he  stated  he  could  ttotdd  before 
Wednesday,  the  23d  inst.  to  which  time  the  Court  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  1 1  o'clock.  .  . 


»  i 


31tKDay.    Wednesday,  23d  March,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  the  Spe 
cial  Judge  Advocate  delivered  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  in  application  of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution, after  which  the  Court  adjourned  until  to-morow 
at  10  o'clock.  .vjjjj,  .  : 

3*th  Day.    Thursday,  24M  March,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment'  an&haa1  all  the 
proceedings  read.  A  question  had  previously  arisen, 
whether  the  doors  should  be  closed.  It  was  determined 
thai  the  citizens  might  be  present.         «  y  >  ?     i         '  \ 

( For  the  Charges  against  Gen.  Hull,  and  the  farther  pro- 
ceeaxngs  of  the  Court,  see  the  following  Appendices, 
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The  United  States  of  America, 

against 

Brigadier  General  William  Hull*. 

Charges  exhibited  against  Brigadier-General  WILLIAM  HULL, 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  Slates,  by  order  ofjh*  Secretary  of 
War,  viz. — 

I.  CHARGE. 

TREASON  against  the  United  States,  between  the  nintk  of 
April  and  the  seventeenth  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hon- 
dred  and  twelve. 

FIRST  SPECIFICATION. 

In  this — That  on  the  first  day  of  Julv,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twelve,  before  that  time  and  ever  since* 
an  open  and  public  war  was  and  is  yet  carried  on  and  prosecuted 
by  and  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  territo- 
ries, and  the  Uuited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  dependencies  thereof:  And  that  William  Hull,  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  array  of  the  United  States,  a  citizen  of  the  said 
United  States,  owing  allegiance  to  the  said  United  States,  and 
late  commander  of  the  north-western  array  of  the  said  United 
States,  well  knowing  the  premises,  and  traitorously  and  unlaw- 
fully designing  and  contriving  to  send  and  convey  intelligence  to 
the  said  enemies  of  the  said  United  States,  touching  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  said  Suited  States  against  the  said  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies 
thereof,  and  also  touching  the  expedition  on  which  the  said  nortlt 
western  army,  uuder  his  command  as  aforesaid,  was  employed  ; 
and  also  touching  the  numbers,  state  and  condition  of  tho  said 
north-western  army,  in  prosecution  of  the  said  traitorous  and 
unlawful  design,  on  the  said  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, at  the  Rapids  of  the  river  Miami  of  the  Lake,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  (the  said  William  Hull  then  and  there  being 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  being 
then  and  there  the  commander  of  the  said  north-western  army 
as  aforesaid,)  did  traitorously  hire,  or  cause  to  bo  hired,  an  uu- 
armed  vessel,  with  the  pretended  purpose  of  transporting  therein 
certain  sick  soldiers,  and  tho  principal  part  of  tke  hospital 
stores  belonging  to  the  said  nurth-western  army,  from  the  said 
Uapids  of  the  river  Miami  of  the  Lake  to  Detroit,  in  the  said 
territory  of  Michigan,  but  in  truth  traitorously  contriving  and 
intending,  that  the  said  unarmed  vessel,  together  with 
sous,  papers  and  things  put  on  board  thereof  should  h* 
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hf  the  enemies  oi'  the  said  United  Staler,  on  the  passage  of  lit  a 
*aid  unarmed  vessel  from  the  said  Rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the 
Lake  to  Detroit  aforesaid,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  afore- 
said :  And  that  the  said  William  Hull,  in  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  said  traitorous  and  unlawful  design  and  contrivance,  (beioc; 
then  and  there  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  as  aforesaid*  and  being  then  and  there  commander  of  the 
said  north-western  army  as  aforesaid)  did  then  and  there  trai- 
torously put,  or  traitorously  cause  to  he  put  o.i  board  of  the  said 
unarmed  vessel,  a  trunk  containing,  (among  other  tilings,)  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  secretary  for  the  department  oi* 
war  and  the  said  brigadier-geucral  William  Hull,  as  well  touch- 
ing the  expedition  on  whieh  the  said  north-westeru  army  under 
his  command  was,  as  aforesaid,  then  employed,  as  touching  i\ 
declaration  of  war,  by  the  said  United  States,  against  the  saiil 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  and  the  depen- 
dencies thereof,  and  also  certain  official  inuster-roils,  reports, 
and  returns  of  the  numbers,  state  and  condition  of  the  said  north- 
western army,  under  his  command  as  aforesaid:  And  that  after- 
wards, to  w  ft,  on  the  second  day  of  July,  in  the  year  aforesaid, 
the  said  unarmed  vessel,  so  as  aforesaid  traitorously  hired,  or 
caused  to  be  hired,  by  the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hull, 
on  its  passage  from  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  lake  to  Detroit 
aforesaid,  was  captured  by  the  said  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
having  on  board  thereof,  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  the  said  trunk 
containing  the  said  correspondence,  as  well  touching  the  said  ex- 
pedition as  the  said  declaration  of  war.  and  the  said  official  muster- 
rolls,  reports  and  returns  of  the  numbers,  state  and  condition  of 
the  said  north-western  army,  (together  with  certain  sick  soldiers, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  hospital  stores  belonging  to  the  said 
north-western  army) :  And  that  by  means  of  the  said  capture, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  the  said  truitorous  and  unlawful  desigu,  con- 
trivance and  intendment  of  the  said  Brigadier  General  William 
Hull,  the  said  correspondence,  as  well  touching  the  said  expe- 
dition as  touching  the  said  declaration  of  war  and  the  said  offi- 
cial muster  rolls,  reports  aud  returns  of  the  number,  state  and 
condition  of  the  said  north-western  army,  (together  with  certain 
sick  soldiers,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  hospital  stores  of  the 
said  north-western  army)  came  to  the  possession,  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  enemies  of  the  said  United  States,  giving  infor- 
mation and  intelligence  to  the  enemies  of  the  said  United  States, 
as  well  touching  the  said  expedition,  as  touching  the  said  dec- 
laration of  war,  and,  also,  touching  the  numbers,  state  and  con- 
diiion  of  the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States, 
then  aid  there  under  the  command  of  the  said  Brigadier  General 
William  Hull  as  aforesaid  :  Whereby  the  said  William  Hull, 
on  the  said  first  day  of  Jufy,  iu  the  year  aforesaid,  at  the  Rapids 
of  the  river  Miami  of  the  Lake  aforesaid,  in  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chigan aforesaid,  (being  then  aud  there  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  being  then  and  there  corn- 
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m&ndcr  of  the  said  north-western  army  as  aforesaid,  and  bai 

aa  I  1*1.  *  A   *  Ail  •     m       W  •»         a  •  a. 


them  aid  and  comfort. 

SECOND  SPECIFICATION". 

And  also  in  this  :  That  afterwards,  and  during  the  said  war, 
so  as  aforesaid  carried  on  and  prosecuted  by  and  between  the 
s  iid  United  States  of  America  and  their  territories,  and  the  said 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland  and  the  depen- 
dencies thereof,  the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United 
8tates,  under  the  command  of  the  said  brigadier-general  Wil- 
liam Hull  as  aforesaid,  having  entered  the  British  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  having  established  a  military  post  at  or  near 
Sandwich,  in  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  w  hich 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hull  to 
maintain,  in  order  that  the  said  war  might  and  should  be  advan- 
tageously carried  on  and  prosecuted,  in  behalf  of  the  said  Vnitcd 
States,  and  mare  especially  that  a  certain  British  fort  called 
Maiden,  otherwise  called  Amherstbcrg,  111  the  said  British  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada,  occupied  by  the  enemies  of  the  said 
United  States,  might  and  should  be  advantageously  attacked  and 
taken,  by  the  said  north-w  estern  army  of  the  said  United  States, 
under  the  command  of  the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hull, 
as  aforesaid  :  Vet  the  said  William  Hull^a  brigadier-general  in 
the  army  of  the  said  United  States,  a  citizen  of  the  said  United 
States,  owing  allegiance  to  the  said  United  States,  and  comman- 
der of  the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States  as 
aforesaid,)  well  knowing  the  premises,  on  the  eighth  day  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  at  Sand- 
vvieh  aforesaid,  in  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada  afore- 
said, did  then  and  there  traitorously  and  unlawfully  conspire  and 
combine  with  certain  enemies  of  the  said  United  States,  (whose 
names  are  mi  known.)  to  quit  and  abandon,  to  the  enemies  of  the 
said  United  States,  the  said  military  post,  established  by  the  said 
north  western  army  of  the  said  Uuited  States,  at  or  near  Sand- 
wich aforesaid,  in  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada  afore- 
said, and  to  prevent  the  said  British  fort  called  Maiden,  other- 
wise called  Amherstbcrg,  from  being  attacked  and  reduced,  or  au 
attempt  being  made  to  reduce  the  same,  by  the  said  north-wes- 
tern army  of  the  said  United  States,  under  the  command  of  the 
said  brigadier-general  William  Hull  as  aforesaid  :  And  that  tho 
said  brigadier-general  William  Hull,  (then  and  there  being  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  said  United  States,  then  and 
tjierc  being  commander  of  the  said  north-western  army  of  the, 
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United  State*,  owin*  allegiance  to  the  said  United  Stales.)  in 
prosecution  of  the  said  traitorous  conspiracy  aod  combination,  did 
then  and  there  traitorously  quit  aod  abandon,  and  did  then  and 
there  traitorously  cause  to  be  qaitted  and  abandoned,  the  said 
military  post,  established  by  tbe  said  north-western  army  of  the 
said  United  States  as  aforesaid,  at  or  near  Sandwich  aforesaid, 
in  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada  aforesaid,  and  did  thm 
and  there  traitorously  neglect  and  omit  to  make  the  proper  prepa- 
rations for  attacking  and  reducing,  or  attempting  to  reduce  the 
said  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise  called  Araberstberg, 
and  did  then  and  there  traitorously  prevent  the  said  British  fort 
called  Maiden,  otherwise  called  Araherstberg,  from  being  at- 
tacked end  reduced,  or  an  attempt  being  made  to  reduce  the  same, 
by  the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States,  then 
and  there  under  his  command  as  aforesaid  :  And  in  further  pro- 
secution of  the  said  traitorous  conspiracy  and  combination,  did 
then  and  there  traitorously  march,  withdraw  and  remove,  and 
traitorously  order  to  be  marehed.  withdrawn  and  removed,  tbe 
said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States,  from  tbe  said 
military  post,  established  by  the  said  north-western  army  of  the 
said  United  States  at  or  near  Sandwich  aforesaid,  to  a  place 
out  of  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  to  wit,  to  De- 
troit aforesaid,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid:  Where- 
by the  said  William  Hull,  on  the  eighth  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  aforesaid,  at  Sand- 
wich aforesaid,  in  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
(being  ihen  and  there  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  said 
United  States  and  being  then  and  there  commander  of  the  said 
north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States,  and  being  thea  and 
there  a  citizen  of  the  said  United  States,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
said  United  States,)  did  then  and  there  traitorously  conspire 
combine  and  hold  correspondence  w  ith  the  enemies  of  the  said, 
United  States,  and  did  then  and  there  traitorously  and  shame- 
fully quit  and  abandon,  and  traitorously  aud  shamefully  cause 
to  be  quilted  and  abandoned,  the  said  military  post,  so  as  afore- 
said established  by  the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  Uni- 
ted Stales,  at  or  near  Sandwich  aforesaid,  in  the  said  British 
province  of  Upper  Canada  aforesaid,  and  did  then  and  there 
traitorously  neglect  and  omit  to  make  the  proper  preparations 
for  attacking  and  reducing  or  attempting  to  reduce,  the  said  fort 
called  Maiden,  otherwise  called  Amherstberg,  in  the  said  pro- 
>in«e  of  Upper  Canada  aforesaid,  and  did  then  and  there  trai- 
torously prevent  the  said  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise 
called  Aniherstberu;,  in  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
from  being  attacked  and  reduced,  or  an  attempt  being  made  to 
reduce  the  sam%  by  the  said  north  western  army  of  the  said  Uni- 
ted States,  under  his  command  as  aforesaid,  and  by  the  means 
aforesaid  did  then  and  there  traitorously  adhere  to  the  enemies 
of  said  United  Stales,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
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THIRD  SPECIFICATION. 

And9  alio,  in  tins  :  That  afterwards,  and  during  tlie  said  war 
so  as  aforesaid  carried  on  and  prosecuted  by  and  between  the  said 
United  States  of  America  and  their  territories,  and  the  said 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  depen- 
dencies thereof,  to  wit,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  one  thon- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  aforesaid,  at  Detroit  aforesaid, 
in  the  Michigan  territory  aforesaid,  the  said  William  Hull  was 
then  and  there  a  citizen  of  the  said  United  States,  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  said  United  States,  and  was  then  and  there  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  army  of  the  said  United  States,  and  was 
then  and  there  commander  of  the  north-western  army  of  the  said 
United  States,  and  was  then  and  there  commander  of  a  certain 
fort  called  Fort  Detroit,  belonging  to  the  said  United  States,  erec- 
ted at  and  near  the  town  of  Detroit,  upon  a  hank  of  the  river  De- 
troit, in  the  said  territory  of  Michigan,  the  works  whereof,  and 
the  guns  and  gun  carriages  belonging  thereto,  then  were, and  long 
before  had  been,  decayed,  dilapidated  and  ont  of  repair:  And  the 
said  B.  Gen  Wm,  Hull  then  and  there  did  traitorously  conspire  and 
combine  with  certain  enemies  of  the  said  United  States  (whose 
names  arc  unknown)  then  and  there  traitorously  and  shamefully 
to  surrender  and  abandon  to  the  enemies  of  tho  said  United  States 
t  he  said  fort  called  Fort  Detroit,  belonging  to  the  said  Iftiitcd 
States  as  aforesaid,  and  then  and  there  under  the  command  of  the 
said  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  as  aforesaid,  with  all  the 
troops,  regulars  as  well  as  militia,  then  and  there  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  said  brigadier-General  Wm.  Hull  as  aforesaid,  and  all 
the  public  stores  and  arms,  and  all  public  documents,  including 
rvery  thing  else  of  a  public  nature  appertaining  to  the  said  fort 
called  Fort  Detroit,  and  to  the  said  north-western  army  of  the 
said  United  States,  nnder  the  command  of  the  said  Brigadier 
General  William  Hull  as  aforesaid  :  And  that  in  prosecution  of 
the  said  traitorous  conspiracy  and  combination,  the  said  Briga- 
dier-General William  Hull  did  then  and  there  wilfully  and  trai- 
torously neglect  and  omit  to  repair  and  strengthen  the  works  of 
the  fort  called  Fort  Detroit,  then  and  there  under  his  command 
as  aforesaid,  and  to  put  the  same  (together  with  the  said  guns 
and  gun-carriages  belonging  thereto)  into  a  proper  state  and  con- 
dition for  resistance  and  defence  against  the  approaches,  attacks 
and  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  the  said  United  States;  and  did 
then  and  there  wilfully  and  traitorously  neglect  and  omit  to  for- 
tify the  places  and  passes  at  and  near  to  the  said  fort  called  Fort 
Detroit,  by  and  through  which  the  troops  of  the  enemies  of  the 
f  aid  United  States  might  then  and  there  reasonably  be  expected 
to  approach,  and  did  approach,  the  said  fort  called  Fort  Detroit, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  subduing  the  same  ;  and  did  then 
and  there  traitorously  neglect  and  omit  to  oppose,  resist  and  re- 
pel, and  defeat,  and  to  attempt  to  repel  and  defeat,  the  troops  of 
the  enemies  of  the  said  United  States,  in  their  hostile  prepara- 
tions and  approach  to  and  towards  the  said  fort  called  Fort  Dc- 
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troit,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  subduing  the  same :  And 
that  in  the  further  prosecution  and  completion  of  the  said  traitor- 
ous conspiracy  aud  combination,  the  said  brigadier-general  Wil- 
liam Hull  did  then  and  there  traitorously  and  shamefully  aban- 
don and  surrender  the  said  fort  called  Fort  Detroit,  then  and  there 
under  his  command  as  aforesaid  (which  it  was  his  duty  then  aud 
there  to  maintain  and  defend)  together  with  all  the  troops,  as 
well  regulars  as  militia,  then  and  there  in  the  said  fort  called 
Fort  Detroit,  then  and  there  belonging  to  the  said  United  States 
as  aforesaid^  and  then  and  there  under  his  command  as  aforesaid, 
and  all  the  public  stores  aud  arms,  and  public  documents,  inclu- 
ding every  thing  else  of  a  public  nature,  in  and  appertaining  to 
the  said  fort  called  fort  Detroit,  and  to  the  said  north-western 
army  of  the  said  United  States,  then  and  there  under  his  com- 
mand as  aforesaid,  unto  the  enemies  of  the  said  United  States,  to 
wit,  to  the  British  forces  then  and  there  under  the  command  of 
major-general  Broek :  Whereby  the  said  William  Hull,  on  the 
said  sixteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred aud  twelve  aforesaid,  at  Detroit  aforesaid,  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan  aforesaid,  (being  then  and  there  a  citizen  of  the  said 
United  States,  owing  allegiance  to  the  said  United  States,  and 
being  then  and  there  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  the  said 
United  States,  and  being  then  *nd  there  commander  of  the  said 
north- western  army  of  the  said  United  States,  and  being  then  and 
there  commander  of  the  fort  called  Fort  Detroit,  belonging  to 
the  United  Slates  as  aforesaid,)  did  then  and  there  traitorously 
and  shamefully  abandon  and  surrender  the  said  fort  called  Fort 
Detroit,  to  the  enemies  of  the  said  United  States,  to  wit,  to  the 
said  British  troops  under  the  command  of  major-general  Brock 
as  aforesaid,  ami  did  then  and  there,  by  the  means  aforesaid, 
traitorously  adhere  to  the  enemies  of  the  said  United  States,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort. 


II.  CHARGE. 
COWARDICE,  at  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  July  aud  the  seventeenth  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve. 

FIRST  SPECIFICATION. 

Ill  this — That  during  the  said  war  so  as  aforesaid  carried  on 
and  prosecuted  by  and  between  the  said  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica and  their  territories,  and  the  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  the  said  Brig- 
adier-General William  Hull  then  commanding  the  north-western 
army  of  the  said  United  States  as  aforesaid,  having  entered  the 
said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  in  prosecution  of  the  said 
war  on  behalf  of  the  said  United  Slates,  and  being  there  in  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Sandwich  and  the  adjacent  country,  in  the 
B^me  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  having  declare^ 
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ttnd  avowed  the  object  and  intention  of  attacking  and  subduing 
the  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise  called  Amherstberg,  in 
the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  generally,  of 
maintaining  and  enlarging  his  position  and  possession  in  the  said 
British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  eight  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  at  Sandwich 
aforesaid,  in  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada  aforesaid* 
did  then  and  there  misbehave  himself  before  the  enemy,  an«l 
shamefully  manifest  an  undue  fear  and  apprehension  of  danger, 
by  a  course  of  conduct -and  conversation  evincing  personal  alarm, 
agitation  of  mind  and  privation  of  judgment ;  by  abandoning  the 
said  object  and  design  of  attacking  the  said  British  fort  called 
Maiden,  otherwise  called  Amherstberg,  by  quitting  the  position 
and  possession  taken  at  the  town  of  Sandwich  and  in  the  adjacent 
eountry,  in  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada  as  afore- 
said, and  by  retreating  abruptly  from  and  out  of  the  said  British 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  to  Detroit,  in  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan aforesaid,  without  any  cause  for  so  doing  arising  from  the 
superior  numbers,  state  and  condition  of  the  British  forces  which 
were  then  and  there  opposed  to  the  said  army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  command  of  the  said  Brigadier  General  Wil- 
liam Hull,  and  without  any  other  just  and  sufficient  causo  what- 
soever :  Whereby  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  said  north- 
western army  of  the  said  United  States,  then  and  there  under  the 
command  of  the*  said  Brigadier-General  William  Hull,  were  in- 
duced to  lose,  and  did  lose,  all  confidence  in  the  personal  eourago 
and  the  military  capacity  of  the  said  commander  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada  were  taught 
to  distrust  the  power  and  professions  of  the  invading  general ;  a 
shade  was  cast  upon  the  reputation  of  the  American  arms,  and 
tin  serviee  of  the  said  United  States,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
said  war,  suffered  great  detriment  and  disadvantage. 

SECOND  SPECIFICATION. 

And,  also,  in  this :  That  during  the  said  war  as  aforesaid 
carried  on  and  prosecuted  by  and  between  the  said  United  States 
of  America  and  their  territories,  and  the  said  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  0» 
wit,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  one  thonsand  eight  hundred 
and  twelve  aforesaid,  the  enemy  having  raised  certain  batteries 
on  the  bank  of  the  said  river  Detroit,  in  the  said  British  province 
of  Upper  Canada,  opposite  to  the  said  Fort  Detroit,  aud  certain 
American  posts  and  batteries  established  and  erected  near  to  the 
said  Fort  Detroit,  in  the  said  territory  of  Miehigan,  and  a  can- 
nonade being  commenced  from  the  said  batteries  of  the  enemy 
again**  and  upon  the  said  Fort  of  Detroit,  and  the  said  American 
posts  and  batteries  established  and  erected  uear  thereto,  in  the 
said  territory  of  Michigan,  the  said  Brigadier-General  William 
Hull,  on  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousaud 
tMght  hundred  and  twelve  aforesaid,  at  Detroit  aforesaid,  in  the 
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territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid,  (being  then  and  there  command- 
er of  the  laid  fort  called  Fort  Detroit,  and  of  the  said  American 
posts  and  batteries  established  and  erected  near  thereto,  in  the 
said  territory  of  Michigan,  and  being  then  and  there  commander 
of  the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States)  did 
theu  and  there,  during  the  continuance  of  the  cannonade  afore- 
said, shamefully  misbehave  himself  before  the  enemy,  and  man- 
ifest great  fear  and  apprehension  of  personal  danger, "by  a  course 
of  conduct  and  conversation  evincing  personal  alarm,  agitation 
of  mind  and  privation  of  judgment :  and  particularly  by  Various 
timid  aud  cowardly  actions  and  expressions,  then  and  there  used 
and  uttered,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  then  and 
there  belonging  to  the  said  north  western  army  of  the  said  United 
States,  then  and  thereunder  his  command  as  aforesaid,  as  well  in 
a  public  street  of  the  town  of  Detroit,  as  in  places  adjacent  to  the 
said  fort  of  Detroit,  and  the  said  posts  and  batteries  established 
and  erected  near  thereto,  in  the  said  territory  of  Michigan : 
Whereby  a  fatal  encouragement  was  afforded  for  the  hostile  en- 
terprizes  of  the  enemy  ;  a  pernicious  example  (calculated  to  in- 
limidate  and  to  disorganize)  was  given  to  the  American  troops, 
and  the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
said  war,  was  exposed  to  hazard,  shame  and  disappointment. 

THIRD  SPECIFICATION. 

And,  also, in  this:  That  during  the  said  war  carried. on  and 
prosecuted  by  and  between  the  said  United  States  of  America 
and  their  territories,  and  the  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  to  wit,  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
-  and  twelve,  aforesaid,  the  British  forces  under  the  command  of 
Major  General  Brock,  having  crossed  the  said  river  Detroit, 
having  landed  at  a  place  called  Spring  Wells,  otherwise  called 
Spring  Hill,  in  the  said  territory  of  Michigan,  and  having  thence 
marched  towards  the  said  fort  of  Detroit  with  the  design  to  at- 
tack the  said  Brigadier  General  Hull,  on  the  said  sixteenth  daj 
of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve, 
aforesaid,  in  the  said  territory  of  Michigan,  aforesaid,  being  then 
and  there  commander  of  the  said  Fort  of  Detroit,  and  being  then 
and  there  commander  of  the  said  North  Western  army  of  the  said 
United  States,  did  then  and  there  during  all  the  time  of  the  ene- 
my's crossing  the  said  river  Detroit  as  aforesaid,  landing  at  the 
said  Spriug  Wells,  otherwise  called  Spring  Hill,  as  aforesaid, 
and  marching  towards  the  said  Fort  Detroit  as  aforesaid,  with 
the  design  to  attack  the  same  as  aforesaid,  shamefully  misbe- 
have himself  before  the  enemy,  and  manifest  great  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  personal  danger,  by  various  timid  and  cowardly 
actions  and  expressions,  then  and  there  uttered  and  used,  in  the 
presence  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  said  north- 
western army  of  the  said  United  States,  then  and  there  under  his 
command  as  aforesaid  5  by  avoiding  all  personal  danger,  from 
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iuaking  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  enemy's  crossing  tbe  said  river 
Detroit,  and  landing  at  the  said  Spring  Wells,  otherwise  called 
Spring  Hill;  by  avoiding  all  personal  danger  from  reeonoiter- 
iug  and  encountering  the  enemy  in  battle,  on  the  said  march  ot* 
the  enemy  towards  the  said  fort  of  Detroit;  by  hastily  sending 
Hags  of  truce  to  the  enemy,  with  overtures  for  a  capitulation; 
by  anxiously  withdrawing  his  person  from  the  American  troops, 
in  the  open  field,  to  a  place  of  comparative  safety,  within  the 
walls  of  the  suid  Fort  Detroit;  by  an  irresolute  fluctuation  of  or- 
ders, sometimes  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  inco- 
herent in  themselves  :  by  forbidding  the  American  artillery  to  tiro 
on  the  enemy,  on  the  said  march  of  the  enemy  towards  the  said  Fort 
Detroit  ;  by  calling  the  American  troops  from  the  field,  and  crow- 
ding them  into  tbe  said  Fort  Detroit  while  the  enemy  was  on  the 
said  march  towards  the  said  Fort  Detroit;  by  a  precipitate  decla- 
ration to  the  enemy  that  he  surrendered  the  said  Fort  Detroit,  and 
the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States,  before  terras 
of  capitulation  were  signed  or  considered,  or  even  suggested  ; 
and,  generally,  by  a  course  of  conduct  and  conversation  evincing 
personal  fear,  agitation  of  mind  and  privation  of  judgment: 
*V  hereby  the  said  Fort  of  Detroit,  and  the  said  north-western 
army  of  the  said  United  States,  then  and  there  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  said  Brigadier-General  William  Hull,  were  them 
and  there  rendered  an  easy  and  certain  conquest  to  the  approach- 
ing enemy;  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  a  gallant  army  (compel- 
led by  the  obligations  of  military  law  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
commander)  were  exposed  to  unmerited  mortification  and  re* 
p  roach*  and  the  service  of  the  said  United  States,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  said  war,  suffered  great  detriment  and  discredit. 

FOURTH  SPECIFICATION; 

And,  also,  in  this  :  That  during  the  said  war  so  as  aforesaid 


on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twelve  aforesaid,  at  Detroit  aforesaid,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan  aforesaid,  the  said  Fort  Detroit  being  then  and 
there  well  garrisoned  and  supplied  with  cannon,  ammunition  and 
provisions,  the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States, 
being  then  and  there  well  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition  and 
provisions,  and  the  officers  aud  soldiers  thereof  being  then  and 
there  in  high  spirits,  and  eager  to  meet  and  encounter  the  ap- 
proaching enemy  in  battle,  and  a  fino  train  of  artillery  being  then 
aud  there  subject  to  the  order*  and  disposal  of  the  said  brigadier- 
ireneral  William  UttU,  for  the  purpose  of  defence  or  attack,  yet 
the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hutl,  then  and  there  being 
commander  of  the  said  fort  of  Detroit,  and  of  the  said  north-west- 
«rn  army  of  the  said  United  States,)  acting  upon  the  impulse  of 
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personal  fear  and  apprehension,  and  contemplating  as  the  a*ean<? 
of  personal  safety,  >».  shameful  abandonment  and  surrender  of  the 
said  Fort  Detroit,  and  of  the  said  north-western  army  of  the  laid 
United  Stales,  under  his  command  as  aforesaid,  to  the  approach- 
ing enemy,  did  then  and  there  shamefully  misbehave  hhnself  be- 
fore the  enemy,  and  did  then  and  there  enter  into  a  disgraceful 
capitulation  with  the  enemy,  containing  no  consolatory  stipula- 
tion, that  the  said  garrison  and  army  should  march  out  of  the  said 
fort  of  Detroit  with  the  honors  of  war,  no  just  and  humane  stipu- 
lation for  the  security  and  protection  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  as  had  accepted  the 
said  brigadiergeneral  William  HnlFs  invitation  to  join  the 
American  standard,  nor  any  reasonable  stipulation  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reporting  to  the  secretary  for  the  department  of  war, 
the  circumstances  of  so  unexpected  and  so  important  an  event; 
and  did  then  and  there  shamefully  abamlon,  surrender  and  give 
up  the  said  fort  of  Detroit,  together  with  ail  the  troops,  regulars 
as  well  as  militia,  then  and  there  under  his  command' as  aforesaid, 
and  all  the  public  stores,  arms,  and  all  public  documents,  inclu- 
ding any  thing  else  of  a  public  nature  belonging  to  the  said  fort  of 
Detroit,  and  to  the  said  north-western' army  of  the  said  United 
States,  then  and  there  uuder  his  command  as  aforesaid,  to  the 
said  approaching  enemy,  to  wit,  to  the  British  troops  uuder  the 
eommaud  of  major-general  Brock,  with  jut  any  cause  for  so  doing, 
arising  from  the  superior  numbers,  state  and  condition  of  tho 
said  British  forces,  or  from  the  actual  want,  or  just  expectation 
of  sudden  want  of  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions  for  the  said 
Fort  Detroit  and  the  said  north  western  army  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  without  any  other  adequate  cause  whatsoever: 
Whereby  the  territorial  sovereignty,  rights  and  property  of  the 
oaid  United  States  were  shamefully  ceded  to  the  enemy,  a  breve 
and  patriotic  army  was  wantonly  sacrificed  by  the  personal  fears* 
of  the  commander,  and  the  service  of  the  said  United  States,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  said  w  ar,  suffered  a  great  and  afflicting 
loss. 


III.  CHARGE. 

•NEGLECT  OF  DUTY,  and  UNOFFICER-LIKE  CON- 
DUCT, while  commanding  a  separate  army,  between  the  ninth 
of  April  and  the  seventeenth  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve. 

FIRST  SPECIFICATION. 

In  this  :  That  before  and  during  the  said  war,  carried  on  and 

Srosecuted  as  aforesaid  by  and  between  the  said  United  States  of 
America  and  their  territories,  and  the  said  United  Kingdom  of 
Greot  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  the  said 
Brig.  General  WiHiam  Hnll  bein»  duly  appointed  to  command 
the,  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States,  did  actually 
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take  and  assume  the  command  of  the  said  north-western  army  on 
or  about  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve,  ut  or  near  Dayton,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  did  thence  constantly  continue  in  the  actual  y  command 
of  the  said  army,  as  well  on  the  march  from  Dayton  aforesaid,  to 
Detroit,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  at  Detroit  aforesaid, 
as  in  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canadu,  until  his  capitula- 
tion with  the  enemy,  and  the  consequent  surrender  of  Fort  De- 
troit, in  the  said  Michigan  territory,  ,vith  all  the  troops,  regular! 
as  well  as  militia,  under  his  command,  to  the  British  forces  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  Brock,  to  wit,  at  Detroit  afore- 
said, in  the  territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid,  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  August  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve 
aforesaid:  And  that  the  said  Brigadier  General  William  Hull, 
unmindful  of  the  important  trust  reposed  in  him,  during  all  the 
time  aforesaid,  and  as  well  on  the  march  of  the  said  army  from 
Dayton  aforesaid  to  Detroit  aforesaid,  and  at  Detroit  aforesaid, 
as  in  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada  aforesaid,  was  guilty 
of  neglect  of  duty,  and  of  unotticer-like  conduct,  by  neglecting 
and  omitting,  with  sufficient  care  and  frequency  to  inspect,  train, 
exercise,  review  and  order;  and  to  cause  to  be  inspected,  trained, 
reviewed  and  ordered,  the  said  army  under  his  command  as  afore- 
said  :  and  also  by  neglecting  and  omitting,  iu  due  form  and  time, 
to  prepare  an  order  of  battle,  and  make  the  same  known  to  the 
said  army,  on  the  march  from  Dayton  aforesaid  to  Detroit  afore- 
said, in  the  Michigan  territory  aforesaid  :  Whereby  the  discipline 
of  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  said  Brigadier-General 
William  Hull  as  aforesaid,  was  in  danger  of  being  relaxed,  their 
comfort  was  liable  to  be  impaired,  their  confidence  in  the  military 
skill  and  dispositions  of  their  commander  was  dimiuished,  and 
the  said  army  was  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  disorder  and  defeat, 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  being  made  thereon  by  the  enemy. 

SECOND  SPECIFICATION'. 

And,  also,  in  this  :  That  during  the  said  war,  so  as  aforesaid 
carried  on  and  prosecuted,  by  and  between  the  said  United  States 
of  America  and  their  territories,  and  the  said  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. and  the  dependencies  thereof,  to  wit, 
on  or  about  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
liundred  and  twelve  aforesaid,  at  the  Rapids  of  the  river  Miami, 
in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  the  said  Brigadier-General  William 
Hull,  then  and  there  commanding  the  said  north-western  army 
of  the  said  United  States,  on  the  march  thereof  fsom  Dayton,  in 
Hie  state  of  Ohio,  to  Detroit  aforesaid,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan 
aforesaid,  and  then  and  there  having  sufficient  cause  to  know  or 
to  believe  that  war  then  existed  between  the  said  United  States 
and  their  territories  and  the  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  dependencies  thereof,  was  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty 
and  unofficer-likc  conduct,  by  then  and  there  hiring,  or  causing  to 
he  hired,  an  unarmed  vessel,  and  putting,  or  causing  to  be  pu^p* 
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b(vard  thereof,  to  be  transported  by  water  passage  from  the  sai<t 
Rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake  to  Detroit  aforesaid  (the  said 
Brigadier-General  William  Hull  having  sufficient  cause  to  know 
or  to  believe  the  imminent  danejer  of  capture  by  the  enemy,  to 
which  the  said  unarmed  vessel,  on  the  passage  aforesaid,  would 
be  exposed)  certain  sick  soldiers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  hos- 
pital stores  belonging  to  the  said  army,  together  with  a  trunk 
containing,  (among  other  things.)  the  papers  herein  after  men- 
tioned, which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  said  Brig.  Gen.  William 
Bull  most  carefully  to  keep  and  preserve,  from  the  view  and 
knowledge  of  the  enemy,  that  is  to  say,  the  official  correspondence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War  and  the  said  Brig. 
Gen.  William  Hull,  as  well  touching  the  expedition  on  which  the 
said  north-western  army,  under  his  command  as  aforesaid,  was 
then  employed,  as  touching  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  said 
United  States  of  Ameiica  against  the  said  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  and 
also  certain  official  muster-rolls,  reports,  and  returns  of  the  num- 
bers, state  and  condition  of  the  said  army  under  his  command  as 
aforesaid ;  and  the  said  unarmed  vessel,  on  the  passage  aforesaid y 
from  the  said  Rapids  of  the  river  Miami  of  the  lake  towards 
Detroit  aforesaid,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  or  about  the  second  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  afore- 
said, w  as  captured  by  the  enemy,  having  on  board  thereof,  at  the 
iimc  of  such  capture,  the  said"  sick  soldiers,  the  said  hospital 
stores,  and  the  said  trunk  containing  the  said  official  correspon- 
dence, and  also  the  said  muster  rolls,  reports  and  returns  of  J  bo 
numbers,  state  and  condition  of  the  said  army:  Whereby  the 
said  sick  soldiers  were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  the  said  hospital 
stores  were  lost  the  said  United  States;  and  the  said  official  cor- 
respondence, and  the  said  muster  rolls,  reports  and  returns  of  the 
numbers,  state  and  Condition  of  the  said  army  came  to  the  pos^ 
session,  knowledge  and  use  of  the  enemies,  of  the  said  United 
States,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  said  United  States. 

THIRD  SPECIFICATION. 

And,  also,  in  this  :  That  during  the  said  war  carried  on  ami 
prosecuted  by  and  between  the  said  United  States  of  America  and 
their  territories,  and  the  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  the  said  Brigadier- 
General  William  Hull,  having  arrived  with  the  said  north-west- 
ern army  of  the  said  United  States,  under  his  command  as  afore- 
said, at  Detroit,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  on  the  seventh  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  afore- 
said, and  having  the  possession  and  command  of  the  said  Fort  of 
Detroit  from  that  time  constantly  until  the  abandonment  and  sur- 
render thereof  to  tho  British  forces  under  the  command  of  Ma» 
jor-General  Brock,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  one  thousaud 
vi^bt  hundred  and  twelve  aforesaid,  and  finding  upon  his  said  ar- 
rival at  Detroit  aforesaid,  that  the  works  of  the  said  Port  Detroit 
were  greatly  damaged  and  dilapidated,  and  that  the  guns  and  gun 
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carriages  belongiug  to  the  said  Fort  Detroit  were  also  damaged 
and  out  of  repair;  and  moreover  well  knowing  the  importance  of 
the  said  Fort  Detroit  to  the  service  of  the  said  United  States,  in 
the  operations  of  the  said  war,  and  that  the  same,  (together  with 
the  said  guns  and  gun-carriages)  should  be  put  and  kept  in  proper 
order  and  repair,  was  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  by  neglecting  and 
omitting,  during  all  the  time  of  his  possession  and  command  as 
aforesaid,  in  a  proper  and  sufficient  manner,  to  repair  and 
strengthen,  or  cause  to  be  repaired  and  strengthened,  the  works 
of  the  said  Fort  Detroit)  by  neglecting  and  omitting,  in  a  proper 
and  sufficient  manner,  and  in  due  time  for  the  service  of  the  said 
United  States,  to  repair,  or  cause  to  be. repaired,  the  said  guns 
and  gun  carriages,  and  generally,  by  neglecting  and  omitting  to 
put,  or  cause  to  be  put,  said  Fort  Detroit  in  a  proper  state  and 
condition  for  resistance  and  defence,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion 
and  attack  by  the  enemy :  Whereby  the  said  Fort  Detroit  was 
left  an  easy  conquest  to  the  enemy;  the  said  guns  and  gun-car- 
ria^es  being  afterwards  required  for  the  servite  of  the  said 
United  States  in  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  were  still 
found  unfit  for  transportation  and  use;  great  time  was  consumed 
in  preparing  and  fitting  them  for  the  said  service,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  were  fatally  obstructed  and  suspended. 

FOURTH  SPECIFICATION. 

And,  also,  in  this  :  That  durine  the  said  war  so  as  aforesaid 
carried  on  and  prosecuted  by  and  between  the  said  United  States 
of  America  and  their  territories,  and  the  said  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof;  the 
said  brigadier-general  William  Hull  declaring  and  avowing  an 
intention  and  design,  with  the  said  north-western  army  of  the 
said  United  States,  under  his  command  as  aforesaid,  to  invade 
and  enter  the  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  to  invest  and 
attack  the  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise  called  Am- 
lierstberg,  in  the  said  British  province,  and  to  maintain  and  en- 
large his  position  and  possession  in  the  said  British  province, 
ana  well  |cnowiug  that  expedition,  resolution  and  energy  were 
indispensible  to  the  prosecution  and  accomplishment  of  such  in* 
tent  ion  and  design,  and  having  arrived  at  Detroit  aforesaid  in 
the  territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid,  on  the  seventh  day  of  July, 
jn  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  aforesaid, 
and  having  invaded  and  entered  the  said  British  province  of  Up- 
per Canada,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  aforesaid  ; 
and  therein  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Sandwich  aforesaid 
and  having  evacuated,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  the  said 
British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  eight  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  aforesaid,  was  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  and  unothcer- 
like  conduct,  by  not  seasonably  repairing,  fitting  and  transporting 
or  causing  to  be  repaired,  fitted  and  transported,  the  guns  and 
gun-carriages,  which  were  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the  war 

in  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada  :  bv  an  useless  and 
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injurious  waste  of  time  and  opportunity  at  Sandwich  aforesaid,  in 
the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  without  making  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  said  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise 
called  Am  hers  t  berg  ;  by  an  unnecessary  consumption  of  time  in 
projects  to  conciliate  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  said  British 
province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  neighbouring  Indians,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  more  effectual  display  of  a  military  power,  ' 
capacity  and  disposition,  to  maintain  the  acquisition  of  conquest, 
and  to  perform  the  promises  of  protection;  by  postponing  in  the 
first  instance,  and  by  abandoning  in  the  next,  an  investment  and 
attack  upon  the  said  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise  called 
Araherstberg;  and  by  finally  evacuating  the  said  British  province 
of  Upper  Canada,  without  providing,  in  any  respect,  for  the  safe- 
ly of  the  iuhabitants  thereof,  who  had  accepted  the  said  briga- 
dier-general William  Hull's  invitation  to  Join  the  American 
standard,  and  without  having  in  any  degree  accomplished  the 
laid  intention  and  design  of  the  said  brigadier-general  William 
Hull,  so  as  aforesaid  avowed  and  declared,  upon  the  invasion  of 
the  said  British  province  as  aforesaid  :  Whereby  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  the  enemy  to  bring  into  suspicion  and  contempt 
the  power  and  the  conduct  of  the  American  commander ;  to  col- 
lect and  combine  the  British  forces  ;  to  seduce,  intimidate  aud 
engage  the  Indians ;  to  awe  into  submission  the  wavering  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada;  to  reinforce 
the  said  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise  called  Amherst- 
berg;  and  to  prepare  for  investing  and  attacking  the  said  fort  of 
Detroit,  in  the  said  territory  of  Michigan  ;  while  on  the  other 
liand,  the  said  army  of  the  said  United  Slates,  under  the  command 
of  the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hull  as  aforesaid,  dimin- 
ished iu  effective  numbers,  in  consequence  of  sickness  aud  other 
casualties;  the  officers  and  soldiers  naturally  became  dissatisfied 
and  disgusted  with  a  scene  of  such  inactivity,  irresolution  and 
procrastination  ;  the  hope  of  support  and  co-operation,  as  well 
from  the  Indians  as  from  the  British  inhabitants  of  the  said  Bri- 
tish province  of  Upper  Canada,  was  destroyed ;  and  the  general 
ardor  of  the  troops,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  insensibly 
abated. 

FIFTH  SPECIFICATION". 

And,  also,  in  this  :  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  said 
war,  carried  on  and  proseeuted  as  aforesaid  by  and  between  the 
said  United  States  of  America  aud  their  territories,  and  the  said 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  dependen- 
cies thereof,  the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hull,  with  ihe 
«aid  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States  under  his  com- 
mand as  aforesaid,  arrived  at  Detroit  aforesaid,  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on  or  about  the  seventh  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aud  twelve  aforesaid ;  that 
with  thn  said  army  under  his  command  as  aforesaid,  he  entered 
and  invaded  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  to  wit.. 
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9li  or  about  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  aforesaid  ;  that 
with  the  main  body  of  the  said  army  under  his  command  as  afore- 
said,  he  evacuated  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  eighth  day  of  August  in  the  year  aforesaid,  thence  returning 
to  Detroit  aforesaid,  in  the  said  territory  of  Michigan  ;  and  that 
he  abandoned,  surrendered  and  gave  up  said  fort  Detroit,  with  all 
the  troops,  regulars  as  well  as  militia,  under  his  command  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  British  forces  under  the  command  of  Major 
General  IJrock.  to  wit,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  aforesaid :  And  that  during  all  the  movements  aforesaid, 
and  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  to  wit,  from  the  said  seventh 
day  of  Jtily,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve 
aforesaid,  to  and  including  the  said  sixteenth  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  aforesaid,  it  was  of  high  importance  to  the  security  and 
supply  of  the  said  fort  Detroit,  and  the  said  army  of  the  said 
tjnited  States,  under  the  command  of  the  said  brigadier-general 
William  Hull  as  aforesaid,  that  a  free  and  open  communication 
should  be  had  and  preserved  between  the  said  fort  Detroit  and 
the  said  army  of  the  said  United  8tates,  under~the  command  of 
the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hull  as  aforesaid,  and  a  cer- 
tain American  settlement  and  military  post  made  and  established 
at  the  river  Raisin,  in  the  said  territory  of  Michigan :  And  that 
the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hull,  well  knowing  the 
premises,  but  unmindful  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  was  guilty 
of  a  neglect  of  duty  and  unoffieer-like  conduct,  by  suffering  the 
enemy  to  interrupt  and  cut  off  the  said  communication  between; 
the  said  fort  Detroit  and  the  said  army  of  the  said  United  States 
under  his  command  us  aforesaid,  and  the  said  American  settle" 
neat  and  military  post  made  and  established  at  the  river  Raisin 
aforesaid,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid,  to  wit,  en  the 
first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  aforesaid,  or  on  some  other  day  of  the  said  month  of  Au- 
gust, or  some  day  of  the  preceding  month  of  July,  in  the  year 
aforesaid  :  also,  by  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  fourth  day  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  aforesaid,  detaching  Major  Thomas  B.  Van 
Home,  of  Colonel  James  Findley's  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers, 
with  an  inade  quate  force,  (the  said  brigadier-general  William 
Hull  having  sufficient  cause  for  knowing  or  believing  the  same  te 
be  inadequate,)  to  attempt  again  to  open  the  said  communication 
between  the  said  fort  Detroit  and  the  said  army  of  the  said  Uni- 
ted States,  under  the  command  of  the  said  brigadier-general 
William  Hulf  as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  American  settlement 
and  military  post  on  the  said  river  Raisin  in  the  territory  of 
Michigan  aforesaid;  also,  by  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  eighth 
day  of  August  in  the  year  aforesaid,  detaching  lieutenant-colonel 
James  Miller,  of  the  fifth  regiment  of  United  States'  Infantry, 
with  the  number,  or  about  the  number  of  five  hundred  men  te  at- 
tempt again  to  open  the  said  communication  between  the  said 
fort  of  Detroit  and  the  said  army  of  the  said  United  States  under 
*he  command  of  the  (aid  brigadier-general  William  Hall,  and 
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the  tuid  American  settlement  and  military  post  at  the  said  river 
Raisin  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid,  and  neglecting  In 
furnish  and  forward,  or  to  cause  to  be  furnished  and  forwarded 
to  the  said  last-mentioned  detachment,  at  or  near  Brownstnwn, 
on  its  march  upon  the  service  aforesaid,  an  adequate  supply 
of  provisions,    (the  said    brigadier-general    William  Hull 
having  sufficient  cause  to  know  or  believe  that  the  said  lastr 
mentioned  detachment,  at  or  near  Brownstown,  on  its  march 
upon  the  service  aforesaid,  was  in  want  of  provisions,  and 
that  they  could  not  prosecute  and  accomplish  the  said  serviee, 
unless  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions   was  furnished  and 
forwarded  to  them,  at  or  near  Brownstown  aforesaid  :)  And, 
also,  by  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  fotirteouth  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  aforesaid,  detaching  Colonel  Duncan  McArthur,  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  Colonel  Lewis  Cass,  co- 
lonel of  another  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers,  with  the  number 
or  about  the  number  of  four  hundred  men,  as  well  to  attempt 
again  to  open  the  said  commuuieation  between  the  said  fort 
Detroit  and  the  said  army  of  the  said  United  States,  under  the 
command  of  the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hull  as  afore- 
said, and  the  said  American  settlement  and  military  post  at  the 
river  Raisin  aforesaid,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid,  as 
to  escort  provisions  from  the  said  American  settlement  and  mil- 
itary post,  to. Detroit  aforesaid,  without  issuing,  furuishiug  and 
forwarding,  or  causing  to  be  issued,  furnished  and  forwarded  to 
the  said  last-mentioned  detachment,  an  adequate  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  the  service  on  which  thev  were  employed  as  aforesaid, 
(<he  said  Brigadier-General  William  Hull  having  sufficient 
cause  to  know  or  to  believe  that  the  said  last-mentioned  detach- 
ment was  in  want  of  a  further  supply  of  provisions  upon  the  ser- 
vice aforesaid,  and  that  they  could  uot  prosecute  and  accomplish 
the  said  service,  unless  such  farther  supply  was  issued,  furnished 
and  forwarded  to  them:)  Whereby  the  said  detachment  under  the 
said  Maj.  Thomas  B.  Van  Home,  being  encountered  by  the  en- 
emy with  a  superior  force,  was  defeated  ami  returned  to  Detroit, 
without  accomplishing  the  service  ou  which  they  were  employed 
as  aforesaid;  the  said  detachment  under  the  said  lieutenant- 
colonel  James  Miller,  having  achieved  a  signal  victory  over  the  en- 
emy during  the  march  on  the  service  aforesaid,  were  nevertheless 
compelled,  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions,  to 
abandou  the  service  on  which  they  were  employed  as  aforesaid, 
uud  to  return  to  Detroit  aforesaid;  the  said  detachment  under 
ihe  said  Colonel  Duncan  McArthur  uud  the  said  Colonel  Lewis 
(-ass,  from  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  provisions,  were  un- 
able to  urosecutc  the  serviee  on  which  they  were  employed  as' 
aforesaid,  and  were  returning  to  Detroit  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of 
the  abandonment  and  surrender  of  the  said  fort  DcUoit  and  the 
said  army  of  the  said  United  States,  to  the  British  forces  under 
i he  command  of  major-general  Brock  as  aforesaid  ;  and  tiuaJly. 
>he  «aid  commuuieation  between  the  said  Fort  Detroit  and  the 
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iaid  army  of  the  said  United  States,  under  the  command  of  the 
said  brigadier-general  William  Hull,  aud  the  said  American 
Settlement  and  military  post  at  the  said  river  Raisin,  in  the  ter- 
*  ritory  of  Michigan  aforesaid,  by  reason  of  the  said  neglects  and 
omissions  of  the  said  Brigadier-General  William  Hull  as  afore- 
said, was,  and  remained  interrupted  and  totally  cut  off  by  the  en- 
emy, to  wit,  from  the  said  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, or  from  some  other  duy  in  the  said  month  of  August,  or  iu 
the  preceding  month  of  July,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  to  and  inclu- 
ding the  said  sixteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  aforesaid, 

SIXTH  SPECIFICATION. 

And,  also,  in  this — That  during  the  continuance  of  the  said 
war,  so  as  aforesaid  carried  on  and  prosecuted  by  and  between  the* 
said  United  States  of  America  and  their  territories,  and  the  said 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  depen- 
dencies thereof,  the  said  Brigadier-General  William  Hull,  with 
the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States  under  his. 
command  as  aforesaid,  having  invaded  and  entered  the  said 
British  province  of  Upper  Canada  as  aforesaid,  and  having  de- 
clared and  avowed  an  intention  and  design  of  investing  and  At- 
tacking the  said  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise  called 
Amherstberg,  in  the  said  British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  said  army  under  his  command  as  aforesaid, 
Jed  by  the  said  Colonel  Lew  is  Cass  and  the  said  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel James  Miller,  having  attacked  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
seized  upon  a  certain  bridge  over  the  river  called  the  river 
"  Aux  Canards,''  on  the  rout  from  Sandwieh  in  the  said  British 
province  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  said  British  fort  called  Maiden, 
otherwise  called  Amherstberg,  and  an  opportunity  having  there- 
by been  afforded  for  an  immediate  investment  and  attack  upon, 
the  said  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise  called  Amherst- 
berg: Yet  the  said  Brigadier-General  William  Hull,  well  know- 
ing the  premises,  and  unmindful  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  to 
wit,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twelve  aforesaid,  at  Sandwich  aforesaid,  in  the  said 
British  province  of  Upper  Canada,  was  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty 
and  unomccr-ltke  conduct,  by  neglecting  and  omitting  to  advance 
with  the  said  army  under  his  command  as  aforesaid,  to  maintain 
or  attempt  to  maintain  the  possession  of  the  said  bridge  over  the 
said  river  called  the  river  Aux  Canards,  and  by  omitting  topro* 
cecd  to  the  immediate  investment  and  attack  of  the  said  British 
fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise  called  Amherstberg,  in  the  said 
British  province  of  Upper  Canada  :  Wherebv  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  and  keeping  possession  of  the  said  bridge  over  the 
Said  river  called. the  river  Aux  Canards  as  aforesaid,  was  im- 
provident!^ lost,  and  the  prospect  of  a  successful  investment  and 
attack  upon  the  said  British  fort  called  Maiden,  otherwise  cal- 
led Amherstberg,  speedily  vanished. 
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SEVENTH  SPECIFICATION. 

And,  also,  in  this  :  That  during  the  continnauec  of  the  said 
war  so  as  aforesaid  carried  on  and  prosecuted  by  and  be 
tween  the  said  United  States  of  America  and  their  territories, 
and  the  said  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  aucf 
the  dependencies  thereof,  the  said  brigadier-general  William 
Hull,  with  the  said  north-western  army  of  the  said  United  States 
under  his  command  as  aforesaid,  having  evacuated  the  said  Brit- 
ish province  of  Upper  Canada,  returning  thence  to  Detroit  afore- 
said, iu  the  territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid,  the  enemy  having 
afterwards  taken  possession  of  the  bank  of  said  river  Detroit, 
opposite  to  Detroit  aforesaid,  and  thereon  erected  batteries 
wherewith  to  attaek  and  annoy,  as  well  the  said  fort  Detroit  and 
the  American  posts  and  batteries  erected  and  established  near 
thereto,  as  the  town  of  Detroit  in  the  said  territory  of  Michigan, 
the  enemy  having  also  manifested  an  intention  and  a  design  to  in- 
vade and  enter  the  said  territory  of  Michigan,  and  to  invest  aud 
attack  the  said  fort  Detroit,  and  the  enemy  having  also,  after- 
wards, in  pursuance  of  such  intention  and  design,  landed  at  a 
place  called  Spring  Wells,  otherwise  called  Sprmg-tf  ill,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  said  fort  Detroit,  in  the  territory  of  Mich- 
igan aforesaid:  Yet  the  said  brigadier-general  William  Hull, 
well  knowing  the  premises,  and  unmindful  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  to  wit, from  the  eleventh  day  of  August  to  and  including  the 
sixteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twelve  aforesaid,  was  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  and  unofficer- 
like  conduct,  by  neglecting  and  omitting  to  prevent,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ereeting  the  said  batteries  on 
the  bank  of  the  said  river  Detroit,  opposite  to  the  said  fort  of 
Detroit  as  aforesaid  5  hy  neglecting  and  omitting  to  fortify  the 
landing-place  at  the  said  Spring  Wells,  otherwise  called  Spring 
Hill,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid  ;  aud  by  neglecting 
and  omitting  to  annoy  and  attaek  the  enemy,  on  and  after  his 
landing  at  Spring  Wells,  otherwise  called  Spring-Hill  as  afore- 
said, in  the  territory  of  Michigan  aforesaid  :  Whereby  the  enemy 
was  enabled  securely  to  erect  the  said  batteries  on  the  bank  of 
the  said  river  Detroit  as  aforesaid,  for  attacking  and  annoying 
as  well  the  said  fort  Detroit,  and  the  po§ts  and  batteries  erected 
and  established  near  thereto,  as  the  said  town  of  Detroit;  to  in- 
vade the  said  territory  of  Michigan  without  opposition  or  loss  ; 
and  to  approach  the  said  fort  Detroit  with  the  air  and  confidence 
of  a  triumph. 

A.  J.  DALLAS, 
Judge  Mvucate, 
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sni.  rnislDWT,  axb  gextlxxsx  of  the  court  mautux. 

I  HAVE  too  long  and  too  severely  felt  the  effects  of  public  prejudice, 
excited  by  unfounded  reports  and  groundless  clamors,  not  to  rejoice  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  I  may  speak  in  my  own  vindication,  before  an 
impartial  and  honourable  tribunal. 

The  charges  upon  which  you  are  now  to  decide,  have  been  propagated 
through  the  Union  with  a  zeal  and  induntry,  to  which  my  age,  my  character 
and  my  former  services  have  in  vain  been  opposed.  My  reputation  and 
feelings  have  been  the  sport  of  every  one  who  either  from  malicious,  self- 
ish or  political  motives  chose  to  traduce  me.  The  time  has  been  when  no 
one  would  have  dared  to  couple  dishonor  with  my  name,  when  my  heart 
lias  exulted  to  And  myself  mentioned  among  those  who  deserved  well  of 
their  Country.  But  since  my  efforts  to  serve  her  have  been  unsuccessful, 
how  have  I  been  tortured  with  cruel  and  unfounded  accusations,  even  con- 
scious innocence  has  not  always  given  me  fortitude  to  bear  with  this  injus- 
tice, unmoved.  Knowing  the  integrity  of  my  own  motives,  md  how  zeal- 
ously I  have  sought  to  discharge  my  duty  to  the  public,  my  heart  has  often 
swollen  with  indignation  when  I  have  seen  the  indefatigable  pains  that  have 
been  taken  by  repetitions  of  the  foulest  calumnies  to  excite  and  keep  alive 
prejudices  against  me.  Your  own  knowledge  gentlemen  of  what  has  been 
passing  in  the  world,  will  convince  you  that  this  is  not  declamation,  but  I 
shall  shew  you  in  the  course  of  my  defence,  that  men  from  whose  profession 
and  whose  rank  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  have  been  parties  in  this 
injustice. 

At  length,  however,  the  time  I  have  so  anxiously  desired,  has  arrived, 
when  my  conduct  must  be  tested  by  evidence,  instead  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  my  enemies,  and  I  do  feel  a  confidence  that  when  you  have  pro- 
nounced upon  that  evidence  I  may  appeal  to  your  judgment  to  refute  the 
clamors  which  have  been  raised  against  m.\ 

I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  charges  against  me  are  ex- 
hibited in  a  form  hitherto  unprecedented  in  proceedings  of  this  nature.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  court  where  the  accused,  whatever  may 
be  his  infirmities  or  incapacities  to  attend  to  his  own  defence,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  have  the  benefit  of  council,  the  charges  would  be  enveloped  in 
t.uch  a  profusion  of  words,  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  not  accustomed  to  the 
■'cchnical  forms  of  pleadings  in  the  civil  courts  to  understand  them,  and  be 
>o  complicated  by  repetitions  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reduce  tliem 
to  any  order  or  analysis. 

It  is  extremely  important,  however,  that  the  court  should  ascertain,  and 
always  bear  in  mind  precisely  of  what  I  am  accused.  The.  course  of  pro- . 
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ceeding  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  court,  renders  this  the  more  ac- 
cessary, as  testimony  has  been  given  which  certainly  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  of  the  specifications.   The  court  having  thought  proper  to  admit  it 
with  an  intimation  that  any  further  objection  which  I  might  offer  to  its 
propriety  or  relevancy  when  I  arrived  at  this  stage  of  my  defence,  would 
be  considered.   In  submission  to  this  decision  of  the  court,  I  have  omitted 
to  make  objections  on  this  ground  in  several  instances.    I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  offer  an  argument  to  the  court  to  prove  the  injustice  of  making  one? 
charge  against  a  person,  and  trying  and  convicting  him  by  another  :  I  did 
however  understand,  from  what  passed  when  I  first  submitted  to  the  courr 
an  objection  of  this  nature,  that  an  objection  was  entertained  by  some  of 
the  members,  that  though  the  testimony  might  not  apply  to  any  specifica- 
tion, yet  if  the  fact  intended  to  be  proved,  would  come  under  either  of  the 
general  charges,  the  testimony  would  be  proper.  If  this  were  so,  then  there 
vould  be  no  use  in  the  specifications,  indeed  they  would  be  worse  ttiaa 
useless,  they  would  only  mislead  the  accused,  and  induce  him  to  prepare 
■against  one  accusation  when  he  might  be  tried  on  another. 

The  propriety  of  admitting  nothing  under  the  general  charge,  for  which 
there  is  not  a  specification,  I  think  will  appear  manifest  by  supposing  that 
n.  general  charge  should  be  unofficer-like  conduct,  and  that  the  only  specifi- 
cation should  be  insulting  a  superior.  Suppose  that  under  this  general 
charge  and  specification,  testimony  should  be  offered  of  absence  without 
leave,  this  would  also  be  unofficer-like  conduct,  and  therefore  would  come 
tinder  the  general  charge.  But  would  it  not  be  the  height  of  injustice  to 
try  the  accused  for  absenting  himself,  a  crime  of  which  the  charges  gave 
him  no  notice.  I  trust  the  court  will  see  the  validity  of  the  objection  I  am 
considering,  and  that  they  will  be  careful  to  give  no  weight  to  any  part  of 
the  testimony  which  does  not  apply  to  some  one  of  the  specifications. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  court  with  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  charges,  nor  shall  I  exhaust  your  patience  by  attempting 
in  my  defence,  to  follow  the  volume  on  your  table  through  all  its  reitera- 
tions.   It  will  be  found  for  the  most  part  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  same 
facts,  displayed  in  the  jargon  of  special  pleading,  with  an  incongruous  dis- 
semination of  such  opprobrious  epithets  as  fancy  might  furnish  to  heighten 
the  imputation  of  guilt.    I  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  and  consider  the  ac- 
cusations in  such  order  as  will  enable  me  to  bring  my  defence  into  some 
compass,  and  to  be  the  better  understood.    I  shall  particularly  notice  the 
charges  which  the  judge  advocate  in  his  opening  mentioned  as  those  which 
he  expected  would  be  substantiated,  and  I  shall  not  omit  to  make  my  de- 
fence against  every  accusation  which  there  has  been  the  least  testimony  to> 
support.    The  cardinal  accusations,  if  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  express 
myself,  arc  founded  upon  an  alleged  delay  at  Sandwich,  the  retreat  from 
Canada,  and  the  surrender  at  Detroit. 

in  can  satisfy  the  court  that  these  acts  were  in  themselves  necessary  or 
justifiable,  it  will  then  remain  for  me  to  answer  such  of  the  accusations  as 
relate  to  the  manner  in  which  these  acts  were  done,  and  to  answer  also  some 
charges  not  immediately  connected  with  these  transactions.   This  course 
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*rill  embrace  the  whole  of  my  defence.  Of  this  latter  description  is  tii< 
first  specification  under  the  charge  of  treason  which  relates  to  the  vessel 
sent  from  the  Miami.  I  shall  therefore  give  this  a  separate  consideration, 
and  as  it  stands  first  and  highest  in  the  black  catalogue  of  the  crimes 
which  arc  imputed  to  me,  and  is  repeated  in  other  specifications,  I  shall  in 
the  first  instance  ask  the  attention  of  the  court  to  this  subject. 

I  have  already  protested  against  the  authority  of  this  court  to  decide 
upon  this  charge,  because  treason  is  a  crime  of  which  a  court  martial  has 
no  cognizance.  Their  power  is  confined  to  such  military  crimes  as  arc 
specified  in  the  articles  of  war,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  so  limited,  not  only 
by  the  Constitution,  but  by  the  very  articles  themselves.  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  make  and  insist  on  this  protest  for 
the  sake  of  repelling  a  dangerous  example,  and  not  as  it  respected  myself 
or  the  case  now  under  your  consideration;  for  my  only  desire  is  to  acquit 
myself  of  the  criminal  acts  and  motives  which  have  been  so  wantonly  imput- 
ed to  me.  If  I  cannot  succeed  in  this.  I  am  indifferent  as  to  the  names  by 
which  the  crimes  may  be  called,  and  if  I  do  not  acquit  myself  of  the  other 
charges  which  are  the  most  wounding  to  the  feelings  of  a  soldier,  I  am 
equally  indifferent  to  the  punishment  that  may  be  inflicted.  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  preserve  a  life  that  shall  be  stigmatized  by  a  conviction  of  this  court: 
On  the  charges  of  cowardice. 

The  first  specification  under  the  charge  of  treason  relates  to  sending  the 
vessel  on  the  first  of  July  from  the  Miami  with  the  Hospital  stores,  sick 
baggage,  and  army  documents.  As  to  sending  the  vessel  with  what  she 
had  on  board,  except  the  last  article  it  is  not  disputed— but  that  for  the 
reasons  which  according  to  the  testimony  of  General  M'Arthur  I  assigned 
for  it  at  the  time,  it  would  not  have  been  an  improper  measure  had  not  war 
been  declared. 

The  whole  criminality  then  in  this  respect  rests  on  the  truth  of  the  al- 
legation that  I  despatched  the  vessel  knowing  of  the  war,  and  with  a  design 
to  give  traitorous  intelligence  to  the  enemy. 

It  is  very  certain  that  I  had  no  direct  intelligence  of  the  war  on  the  1st 
of  July  when  the  vessel  was  despatched.  I  liad  on  the  26th  of  June  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  war,  dated  on  the  day  war  was  declared 
the  18th  of  June — and  I  afterwards  received  another  letter  from  him  of  the 
same  date,  announcing  to  me  the  declaration  of  war.  It  seems  to  have  been 
intimated  that  the  letter  of  the  18th  of  June  which  I  received  on  the  26th, 
was  the  letter  announcing  the  war — but  I  think  the  testimony  of  General 
M'Arthur  settles  that  point — He  acknowledges  that  I  shewed  him  both  the 
letters  which  I  received  on  the  26th  of  June  at  the  time  I  received  it — and 
also  the  letter  which  I  received  on  the  2nd  of  July  at  the  time  that  letter 
came  to  my  hands :  But  if  the  testimony  of  General  M'Arthur  and  other 
witnesses  left  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  it  must  be  removed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  a  letter  from  me  to  the  Secretary  at  war  which  has  been  read  by 
the  Judge  Advocate,  dated  at  fort  Findlay,  on  the  26th  of  June,  which  ac* 
knowledges  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  him  of  the  18th  of  June,  which  tj 
|iad  then  received— In  which  I  tfay  «•  in  the  event  *f  a  war/*  it  will  b^fir 
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contained  in  the  letter  announcing  the  war  which  was  shown  to  him  onth£ 
2nd  of  July.    It  cannot  be  pretended  that  lie  might  have  seen  this  last 
mentioned  letter  on  the  26th  of  June— because  if  that  had  been  so  there 
could  not  have  been  after  the  explicit  information  contained  in  that  letter, 
any  such  debate  as  he  states  there  was  between  us  on  the  26th  of  June,  at 
to  the  possibility  of  war  having  been  declared.    I  do  not  mean  to  charge 
Gen.  M'Arthur  with  a  wilful  misrepresentation — I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  zeal  which  he  has  manifested  for  my  conviction  has  led  him  into  this 
mistake.    As  this  is  the  highest  charge  against  me,  he  probably  has  felt  the 
most  anxiety  that  it  should  be  substantiated — and  his  mind  has  adopted  as 
the  impressions  of  his  memory  what  are  only  the  results  of  his  wishes.  I 
mark  this  inaccuracy  of  Gen.  M'Arthur  the  more  particularly  to  shew  thai 
inasmuch  as  lie  was  so  materially  mistaken  with  respect  xo  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  which  he  states  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  deliberately  perused,  and 
lias  confounded  what  passed  at  one  time  with  what  occurred  at  another* 
he  may  very  possibly  be  as  far  mistaken  in  relation  to  the  conversations  he 
has  related. 

I  do  aver  that  in  respect  to  the  conversation  which  he  relates  as  having 
passed  between  us  on  the  26th  of  June,  he  is  mistaken ;  or  rather  he  repre- 
sents it  in  a  manner  calculated  to  make  impressions  altogether  different 
from  what  in  truth  it  ought  to  do.  After  he  had  informed  me  of  the  letter 
he  had  received,  quoting  the  Postscript  from  General  Worthington — and 
after  he  had  communicated  to  me  what  had  been  said  by  Colonel  Dunlap 
the  bearer  of  the  letters,  I  might  have  said  it  seemed  like  war,  or  made  uae 
of  some  expression  of  that  sort— but  I  deny  that  I  ever  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  seemed  like  war—on  the  contrary— that  letter  induced  me  to> 
suppose  notwithstanding  the  Postscript  from  Gen.  Worthington  and  the  in- 
formation of  Col.  Dunlap,  that  war  could  not  have  been  declared. 

I  beg  the  court  to  remark  that  neither  the  postscript  or  the  information 
of  Col.  Dunlap  did  state,  or  could  have  stated,  that  war  was  declared,  but 
merely  gave  their  opinions  that  war  would  be  declared  by  the  time  the 

letters  were  received,  without  stating  any  grounds  for  their  opinions  

considering,  however,  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Worthington,  as  coming  from 
a  source  entitled  to  great  respect  and  consideration,  it  induced  me  to 
tli ink  it  possible  that  war  might  have  been  declared— But  when  I  found 
day  after  day  passing  without  intelligence  from  the  government — when  I 
found  that  on  the  1st  of  July  five  days  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  Col . 
Dunlap,  and  when  I  felt  confident  that  not  a  moment  would  be  lost  in  des- 
patching a  messenger  to  me  whenever  war  was  declared— 1  was  satisfied 
that  the  information  which  had  been  communicated  to  me  through  Gen. 
M'Arthur  had  no  other  foundation  than  those  rumors  and  expectations 
which  had  been  so  long  afloat  throughout  the  country.    One  circumstance 
was  a  strong  inducement  to  believe  that  the  relations  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  hud  not  been  interrupted.  When  I  left  Washington,  the  secretary 
of  war  had  told  me  it  was  not  expected  that  war  would  be  declared  before 
the  4th  of  July.    This  is  a  fact,  though  the  secretary  of  war  has  answered 
*<*  thr»  ninth  interrogatory  addressed  to  Mm  tha'  "  he  had  nnt  Mich  a  r^ol 
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fectioo  of  the  conversation  between  us  respecting  the  probable  time  of  the 
:v,j  declaration  of  war  as  to  enable  him  to  answer  satisfactorily  on  tliat  sub- 
ject."— But  as  I  had  not  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  I  despatched  the  vessel 
received  myself  any  information  of  the  declaration  of  war,  I  was  to  pre- 
sume that  the  enemy  could  not  have  been  apprised  of  that  event.  It  appeared 
to  me  an  inadmissable  imputation  on  the  administration,  to  suppose  it  pos- 
sible that  they  won  Id  suffer  information  of  intended  hostilities  to  be  con- 
veyed  to  the  enemy  before  it  could  reach  their  own  General. — Yet  it  was 
fourteen  days  after  war  was  declared  before  I  had  any  information  of  it— » 
Though  it  appears  that  a  letter  from  the  secretary  at  war  written  on  the 
18th  of  June,  had  reached  me  at  fort  Findlay  in  seven  days— and  an  attention 
to  the  dates  of  the  correspondence  between  me  and  the  war  department  will 
shew  that  the  communication  between  the  city  of  Washington  and  the 
army,  erenj  when  it  was  in  Canada,  might  be  made  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
In  the  secretary's  letter  to  roe  of  the  1st  of  August  which  has  been  read, 
he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  mine  of  the  19th  of  July  by  Capt.  Curtis, 
who  left  my  head  quarters  at  Sandwich  on  the  20th  of  July — I  never  heard 
that  any  duplicate  of  the  letter  of  the  18th  of  June  was  written  to  me,  or 
that  the  letter  was  delayed  by  any  accident.  Nor  do  I  know  that  any  letter 
was  written  to  me  by  the  administration  after  the  war  was  declared,  ex- 
cept the  one  of  the  18th  of  June,  until  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  when 
six  days  had  elapsed.  A  letter  written  at  Washington  on  the  18th  of  June 
might  have  reached  me  by  express  in  five  days — But  the  letter  which  was 
to  give  me  the  first  information  of  the  war,  if  it  left  Washington  on  tho 
18th  or  19th  of  June,  could  not  have  travelled  at  a  greater  rate  than  thirty 
miles  a  day. 

I  think  after  this  statement  the  court  will  not  say  that  it  was  treasonable 
in  me  to  conclude,  that  it  was  impossible  the  administration  should  have 
left  me  ignorant  of  the  war  when  it  might  be  known  to  the  enemy. 

I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  testimony  of  Gen.  Cass 
upon  this  point.  He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
with  which  Gen.  M'Arthur  and  myself  were  acquainted— he  had  seen  the 
letter  of  the  18th  of  June  from  the  secretary  at  war,  which  I  received  on 
the  26th.  He  knew  what  information  Gen.  M' Arthur  had  received  from 
his  correspondent  and  from  Col.  Dunlap.  He  testifies  that  when  the  vessel 
was  despatched  from  the  Miami,  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  at  that 
time  I  knew  of  the  war.  He  had  no  conversation  with  me  which  could  in- 
duce such  a  belief.  He  sent  his  own  baggage  and  servant  by  the  vessel, 
which  on  his  cross-examination  he  says  he  certainly  should  not  have  done 
if  he  had  had  any  thought  that  war  then  existed. 

But  it  appears  that  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  announc- 
ing to  me  the  declaration  of  war— I  used  every  possible  exertion  to  recal 
the  vessel — I  refer  the  court  on  this  point  to  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Fuller. 
This  conduct  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  criminal  intentions  which 
are  imputed  to  me  in  respect  to  this  transaction. 

It  remains  for  me  to  notice  that  part  of  this  charge  which 
nut  on  board  tbc  army  decumcnts  and  papers  whereby  the  cnem 
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acquainted  with  the  force  of  the  array,  the  designs  of  the  (foveitunent,  a*? 
with  the  declaration  of  war. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  improper  to  trust  the  doc- 
uments which  were  put  on  board  that  vessel  to  such  a  conveyance,  or  ere*, 
for  me  to  part  with  them  in  any  way,  whether  in  peace  or  war — But  I  trust 
it  has  satisfactorily  appeared  to  the  court  from  the  testimony  of  Captain 
,  Hull — that  this  was  owing  to  an  accident  which  might  hare  happened  W 
the  most  careful  commander. 

I  had  ordered  my  b:i£gage  to  be  put  on'  board  the  vessel,  not  supposing 
it  possible  that  the  trunk  containing  my  papers  could  have  been  considered 
by  my  aid-de-camp  included  in  that  order— and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
vessel  had  departed  tfort  with  equal  surprise  and  rcgreul  learnt  that  ray 
aid-de-camp  had  with  my  baggage  shipped  a  trunk  whiefceontained  noth  - 
ing  but  papers.  There  is  one  allegation  in  this  chargtnhat  I  feel  myself 
authorized  to  repel  wHli  some  indignation— because  I  think  it  could  only- 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  exculpate  others  from  misconduct  at  my 
expence,  by  an  attempt  to  make  it  be  believed  that  the  enemy  derived  a 
knowledge  of  the  war  from  the  capture  of 'this  vessel.  If  this  were  so 
how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  the  enemy  should  have  assailed  her  in  a. 
hostile  manner  before  she  was  captured. 

The  court  will  recollect  that  Lieut.  Gooding  states,  that  when  the  vesset 
was  off  Bois-blane  Island,  the  enemy's  armed  brig  Hunter  bore  down  upon 
■her  and  that  she  was  pursued  by  a  Batteau  from  Maiden  .filled  with  armed 
men — but  that  the  suggestion  that  the  enemy  derived  their  knowledge  of 
the  declaration  of  war  from  the  papers  found  on  board  the  vessel,  is  repel- 
led by  the  fact  that  this  vessel  had  no  documents  on  board  which  could  pos- 
sibly give  them  that  information  6he  could  not  have  had—for  1  had  no  such 
documents  in  my  possesion  at  the  time  she  sailed  from  the  rapids  of  the 
Miami.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  is  noVv  notorious  that  the  enemy  had  received 
information  of  the  passing  of  the  act  declaring  war  sevemtolay*  before  1  had 
any  communication  from  Washington  on  the  subject.  It  is  as  ungenerous 
as  it  is  unjust  to  charge  the  enemy's  prior  knowledge  of  the  declaration  of 
war  to  any  act  of  mine.  I  have  now  closed  my  defence  on  this  first  speci- 
fication under  the  charge  of  treason— and  although  I  persist  in  my  objec- 
tion to  this  court's  taking  cognizance  of  that  crime— yet  I  have  given  the 
charge  a  full  examination— because  the  same  facts  are  specified  under  the 
charge  of  unofl&ccr-like  conduct— and  I  shall  rely  upon  what  I  have  now 
?aid  for  my  vindication  against  the  specification  which  relates  to  Uu«? 
subject  under  that  charge. 

To  sustain  this  charge  of  treason  there  are  two  other  specifications*— one 
relating  to  the  supposed  delay  in  attacking  Maiden  and  the  retreat  from 
Sandwich,  the  other  to  the  surrender  of  Detroit— But  as  there  is  a  repetition 
of  these  specifications  under  the  two  other  charges — I  shall  not  now  notice 
them  further  than  to  observe  that  these  specifications  under  the  charge  of 
treason,  allege  that  the  delay,  the  retreat  and  the  surrender  were  all  iu 
pursuance  of  a  traitorous  combination  and  conspiracy  between  roc  and  cer- 
tain enemies  of  the  United  States,  whose  names  are  unknown.   If  the  court 
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tad  eogniaasce  of  this  crime  of  treaaon,  I  could  lot  be  convicted  unlaw 

the  traitorous  combination  and  conspiracy  were  proved.  I  might  ask 
where  is  the  evidence  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy  between  rae  and 
the  enemy— But  I  forbear  with  indignation  from  the  examination  of  such  a 
question— -and  now  when  the  court  has  before  it  all  the  testimony  that  the 
utmost  efforts  of  my  prosecutors  have  been  able  to  bring  against  me,  I  ask 
them  to  judge  from  what  malignant  source  the  information  which  could 
have  suggested  this  charge,  must  have  been  drawn. — Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  testified  against  me  must  have  furnished  the  materials 
from  which  the  gentleman  employed  by  the  government  to  frame  the  charg- 
es must  have  drawn  them.  They  must  then  have  made  suggestions  to 
him  which  they  dare  not  attempt  to  support  by  their  own  oaths  or  by  one 
particle  of  proof,  and  which  ooukl  have  resulted  only  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  own  hearts  towards  me. 

Pursuant  to  the  arrangement  of  my  defence  which  I  have  before  suggest- 
ed—I shall  next  consider  the  specifications  which  charge  me  with  crimes 
«t  misconduct,  in  delaying  to  attack  Maiden— in  withdrawing  the  army 
from  Canada,  and  in  making  the  final  surrender. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  accusations  which  are  not  immediately  con* 
nee ted  with  these  transactions,  and  these  I  shall  notice  in  the  course  of  my 
defence — But  if  I  should  satisfy  this  court  that  these  cardinal  accusations 
are  unsupported ;  that  the  measures  to  which  they  refer  were  fit  and  proper, 
and  such  as  circumstances  required— -or  if  it  should  now  appear,  that  a 
different  course  in  respect  to  either  of  these  measures  ought  to  have  been 
adopted — Yet  if  I  should  satisfy  the  members  of  this  court,  that  in  my  con- 
duct upon  these  occasions  I  have  been  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  and  a 
sense  of  duty,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  judged  criminal — I  shall  not  pretend 
that  I  may  not  have  erred — but  error  and  crime  are  not  convertable  terms. 

When  I  accepted  a  commission  from  the  government,  I  pledged  to  them 
any  utmost  zeal  and  ability  in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  they 
conferred  upon  me,  and  I  trust  that  pledge  will  not  be  considered  as  forfeited^ 
though  it  should  appear  to  this  court  that  on  eoroe  occasions  my  judgment 
may  have  misdirected  me.  The  profession  of  a  soldier  would  not  be  longer 
honourable,  if  neither  the  purest  intentions  or  the  most  zealous  exertion* 
could  shield  him  from  criminal  imputations  on  the  errors  of  his  judgment. 

My  defence,  Mr.  President,  on  these  points,  as  well  as  on  all  ethers  will 
be  a  relation  of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  an  exposition  of  the  consider- 
ations, and  motives  which  have  governed  my  conduct. 

You  cannot,  gentlemen,  form  a  just  decision  upon  my  case,  nor  judge  of 
the  considerations  which  have  influenced  my  conduct,  unless  you  under- 
stand what  were  my  views  and  the  views  and  expectations  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  North- 
western  army — its  relations  and  objects  when  I  accepted  my  commission 
m  April,  1812. 

I  feel  some  embarrassment  in  presenting  to  you,  this  part  of  my  case— 
\  am  well  aware  that  it  may  be  said  that  I  am  attempting  to  exculpate 

nyselfhy  censuring  others— I  well  know  too  that  the  political  feeling 
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many  persons  arc  so  sensible  and  warm,  that  the  slightest  imputation  of 
misconduct  against  the  administration  will  excite  their  prejudice — and' 
that  such  prejudices  are  the  more  likely  to  be  roused  when  the  charges 
are  made  by  one  who  is  prosecuted  by  the  administration— But  gentlemen 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  officers  of  the  government  that  is  not  supported 
by  irrefragable  testimony-- 1  shall  only  present  for  your  consideration  facts 
which  are  proved  by  documents  before  you,  and  shall  make  no  observations 
upon  them  which  are  not  obviously  and  absolutely  necessary  for  my  de- 
fence—Much less  shall  I  attempt  to  charge  the  administration  with  any 
wilful  misconduct.   I  believe  every  member  of  it  to  have  been  actuated 
by  the  purest  motives  and  the  most  ardent  zeal  in  preparations  for,  and 
prosecution  of  an  inevitable  war.   A  war  in  which  I  should  never  have  en- 
listed had  I  not  believed  it  both  just  and  necessary — and  while  my  country 
is  engaged  in  such  a  contest,  let  my  former  services  to  her,  let  my  former 
character  shield  me  from  the  suspicion  that  I  would  voluntarily  say  one 
word  that  shall  lessen  the  confidence  of  my  countrymen  m  those,  under  whose 
auspices  our  battles  must  be  fought— and  by  whose  wisdom  and  strength 
our  misfortunes  are  to  be  redeemed,  and  our  honour  is  to  be  saved. 
"  But  in  my  own  vindication,  and  in  defence  of  that  honour  which  the  go- 
vernment have  now  put  at  stake,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  the  army  1  com  - 
manded  had  not  that  co-operation  and  support  which  when  I  accepted  my 
commission  the  government  gave  me  reason  to  expect— and  without  the 
prospect  of  which,  I  should  never  with  the  force  that  was  placed  under 
my  command  have  thought  of  carrying  on  offensive  operations  against 
Upper  Canada^-nor  even  have  placed  my  army  unless  in  obedience  to 
orders  in  the  situation  in  which  it  was  after  if  s  arrival  on  the  waters  of 
Lake  Erie. 

When  I  accepted  the  command  of  the  North-western  army,  I  did  not  sup- 
pose  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  force  of  that  army 
would  be  adequate  to  conquer  Upper  Canada — Nor  did  I  believe  tliat  the 
administration  had  such  ah  opinion : — But  on  the  contrary  I  did  understand, 
and  such  it  will  appear  was  the  understanding  of  the  executive  officers  of 
the  government,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  the  operations  of  my  army  would 
be  strengthened  and  secured  by  a  competent  naval  force  on  Lake  Krie,  and 
by  the  direction  of  other  forces  against  the  enemy's  territory.  Had 
these  expectations  been  realized,  instead  of  having  lingered  out  so  many 
months  as  a  prosecuted  criminal,  instead  of  now  standing  before  you  as  an 
accused,  I  might  still  have  shared  my  country's  confidence — The  foul 
charges  to  which  I  am  now  to  answer  would  not  have  thus  blasted  the  lau- 
rels of  my  youth— But  even  in  the  wilds  of  Canada  and  amidst  these  whit- 
ened locks  they  might  have  retained  their  pristine  verdure. 

I  proceed  gentlemen  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  documents,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  which  I  mean  to  shew  what  were  ray  views  and  expectations,  and 
what  I  had  a  right  to  suppose  were  the  views  and  expectations  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  subject  which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  first  paper  read  by  the  Judge  Advocate  was  a  memorial  addressed 
by  me  in  1809,  to  the  then  secretary  at  wax. 
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Jtom  this  memorial  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  My  residence  at  Detroit  for  four  years  has  given  me  some  knowledge 
of  our  Nothern  and  Western  frontier— and  I  take  the  liberty  of  communi- 
cating to  you  such  facts  as  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  The  opin- 
ion I  have  formed— and  the  measures  which  appear  to  me  the  most  expe- 
dient under  the  existing  state  of  things." 

After  a  variety  of  suggestions,  and  among  others,  that  though  war  should 
Hot  take  place*  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  larger  force  in  Upper  Canada 
than  was  then  there— the  memorial  is  as  follows : 

*♦  I  would  likewise  suggest  for  consideration  the  expediency  of  building 
some  armed  vessels  on  Lake  Erie,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  com- 
munication— connder,  you  have  three  military  po$u  to  the  North  and  West 
of  these  waters,  and  no  other  communication  with  them.'* 

It  is  true  this  memorial  was  written  in  time  of  peace— but  the  suggestion 
as  to  the  naval  force  could  only  be  with  reference  to  it's  use  in  war.  I  do 
not  know  for  what  purpose  this  memorial  was  read  by  the  Judge  Advocate, 
unless  it  were  to  shew  of  what  importance  I  thought  our  possession  of  De- 
troit— Sir,  my  opinion  on  that  subject  has  ever  been  and  is  yet  the  same  as 
is  expressed  in  that  memorial— 1  thought  the  administration  had  the  same 
sentiments— and  therefore  I  was  the  more  firmly  persuaded  that  the  ad" 
ministration  would  have  taken  every  possible  means  to  support  the  army 
which  was  sent  for  it's  protection.  At  the  moment  I  was  surrendering 
that  fortress,  a  conviction  of  it's  great  importance  increased  the  poignant 
regret  I  f-lt  for  the  necessity  of  the  measure. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1812,  which  was  about  a  month  before  I  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  command  in  the  army,  I  addressed  another  memorial  to  the  admin- 
istration which  is  so  important  to  shew  my  views  with  respect  to  the  force 
to  be  directed  against  Upper  Canada  in  the  event  of  a  war,  that  I  beg  leave 
jo  read  the  whole  of  it— It  is  in  the  following  words : 

"  Washikstox,  6th  March,  1812. 
(COPY.) 

"  Sib, 

««  The  prompt  manner  in  which  you  have  adopted  measures  for 
tie  protection  of  Detroit  and  the  other  settlements  in  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  inspires  me  with  confidence  that  such  ulterior  arrangements  will 
speedily  be  made  as  the  peculiar  situation  of  that  section  of  the  United 
States  may  require. 

««  How  far  the  measures  already  adopted  will  give  security  to  that  part 
of  the  country  in  the  event  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  consideration. 

"  Officers  of  a  company  have  been  appointed  with  orders  to  recruit  iq 
1  lie  territory. 

"  The  secretary  acting  as  governor  has  been  authoriz 
Jachment  of  four  companies  of  militia  and  call  them  into 
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«  The  commanding  officer  of  fort  Detroit  has  been  directed  to  erect  bju 

teries  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Detroit  for  the  protection  of  the  town. 

"  TMete,  as  incipient  measures  I  very  much  approve,  and  was  particular- 
ly pleased  with  the  decisive  manner  they  were  adopted,  ft  must  be  appa- 
rent however  they  add  no phi/rical  strength  to  that  section  of  the  countrr" . 
The  force  already  there  is  only  better  organized  and  prepared  to  be  caUeci 
into  action.  By  comparing1  this  force  with  the  force  which  may  be  oppos- 
ed to  us,  will  evince  the  necessity  of  additional  means  of  defence,  if  the  ter- 
ritory is  worth  preserving. 

" In  *e  r°"  of  Dft~"  iwderst.nd  by  the  l«t  ret«n»  there  «  I«s 
than  one  hundred  regulars— the  population  of  the  territory  is  less  than  five? 
thousand— and  this  population  of  the  territory  principally  of  Canadian 
Character— Connected  with  the  post  of  Detroit,  and  three  hundred  miles 
North,  ia  the  island  of  Michilimackinac,  where  is  a  fort  garrisoned  by  a 
company  of  regulars.  Near  the  Smith  bend  of  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
"Westerly  side  is  fort  Dearborn,  likewise  garrisoned  by  a  company  oT 
regulars." 

**  This  is  all  the  force  on  which  wc  can  at  present  calculate  for  the? 
safety  of  our  frontier  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  bound  by  treaties  to  afford. 

"  Iffo  support  can  be  derived  from  the  Indian  Nations,  even  in  tlte  event 
of  war,  because  our  officers  are  instructed  to  advise  them  to  remain  neu- 
tral— and  not  to  accept  their  services  if  they  should  be  offered. 

"  I  will  now  consider  the  British  force  opposed  to  this  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

u  A  fort  at  Amherstberg  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  garrisoned 
by  about  one  hundred  British  troops— another  fort  on  the  island  of  St  Jo- 
soph's  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Mary's,  garrisoned  by  about  fifty 
British  troops— two  armed  ships  on  Lake  Erie,  which  command  the  waters 
and  would  prevent  all  communication  from  the  States  through  that  chan. 
nel— a  population  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  in  that  part  of  Upper  Canada 
which  is  connected  with  the  Detroit  river  and  Lake  Erie,  and  could  easily 
be  brought  to  operate  against  our  seltlements^-about  four  thousand  men, 
principally  Canadians  employed  in  the  Indian  trade  and  under  British  in- 
fluence—and lastly  may  be  reckoned  all  the  Indians  in  Upper  Canada,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  powerful  nations  residing  in  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  who  now  hold  a  constant  and  friendly  intercourse*  with 
the  British  agents,  and  are  liberally  fed  and  clothed  by  the  bounty  of  the 
British  government. 

"  It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  British  force  which  can  be. 
brought  to  operate  against  us  in  the  territory,  is  more  than  ten  to  one, 
without  including  the  Indians. 

"  It  requires  no  difficult  reasoning  to  determine  what  must  be  the  con-, 
sequence— that  part  of  the  United  States  mtut  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  government,  with  all  the  inhabitants — the  forts  at  Chicaga,  Mich- 
flimackinac  and  Detroit,  and  all  the  pnblir  stores,  with  the  public  anp* 
private  vessels  on  the  J*ke. 
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*<  This  will  give  four  enemies  the  entire  command  of  all  the  counfjjy 
Korth  and  North-west  of  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie— and  the  settlements  on 
the  western  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  will  be  subject  to  the  depredations 
of  the  powerful  northern  nations  of  savages,  There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion 
(in  the  event  of  war)  can  prevent  this  state  of  things  but  an  adequate  force 
on  the  Detroit  river,  opposite  to  the  settlements  in  Upper  Canada.  It  may 
be  asked  how  is  this  force  to  be  placed  there,  and  how  is  it  to  be  supported  I 
If  sir,  we  cannot  command  the  Ocean,  we  can  command  the  inland  Lakes  of 
our  country— I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  built 
as  many  armed  vessels  on  the  Lakes  as  would  have  commanded  them— wc 
have  more  interest  in  them  than  the  British  nation,  and  can  build  vessel* 
with  more  convenience.  If,  however,  there  is  no  intention  of  the  kind* 
that  communication  must  be  abandoned  until  wc  take  possession  of  tha 
Canadas. 

"  The  army  which  marches  into  the  country  must  open  roads  through 
the  wilderness,  and  the  supplies  and  provisions  of  whatever  else  may  be 
necessary,  must  pass  by  land  through  the  state  of  Ohio.  If  the  conquest 
of  the  Canada*  is  the  object  of  the  government,  they  will  then  have  an 
array  in  a  proper  situation  to  commence  the  operations,  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  defenceless  inhabitants  and  control  the  Indians  within 
our  territory.  The  answer  probably  may  be,  it  is  more  expedient  to  leave 
the  Michigan  territory  to  U'b  fate,  and  direct  the  force  to  Montreal.  This) 
will  prevent  all  communication  by  the  St.  Lawrence  with  Upper  Canada, 
and  it  must  of  course  surrender.  In  this  expectation  I  think  it  probable 
there  would  be  a  disappointment— if  a  force  is  not  sent  sufficient  to  oppose 
the  British  force  which  may  be  collected  at  Amherstberg  and  it's  vicinity, 
Detroit,  Miehilimackinac  and  Chicaga  must  fall— the  inhabitants  must 
once  more  change  their  allegiance,  and  the  Indians  become  the  exclusive 
friends  and  allies  of  the  King  their  great  Father.  In  the  garrisons  at  these 
places  they  will  find  large  quantities  of  arms  and  military  stores  of  every 
kind.— Upper  Canada  and  our  country  of  which  they  will  be  in  the  posses- 
sion, will  furnish  them  with  provisions— How  then  will  Upper  Canada  be 
conquered  by  possessing  Montreal?  They  will  be  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  their  country  and  a  part  of  our's — and  how  are  they  to  be  approached  ? 
You  cannot  approach  them  by  water,  because  they  command  the  Lakes— 
Iti  approaching  them  by  land  you  must  pass  through  a  wilderness  filled 
with  savages  under  British  control,  and  devoted  to  British  interest.  The 
consequences  of  such  an  attempt  may  probably  be  best  learned  from  the 
history  of  the  campaign  in  that  very  country  conducted  by  (iens.  Harmer, 
8t  Clair  and  Wayne.  In  Upper  Canada  they  have  a  governor  who  is  a 
Major  Gen.  in  their  army— who  commands  the  regular  troops,  the  militia 
and  the  Indians— the  whole  force  of  the  country  is  therefore  combined 
under  his  command  and  may  be  directed  to  a  single  point  without  any 
collision. 

44  From  the  preceding  state  of  facts  and  observations*  it  must  be  appa- 
rent that  for  Detroit  and  the  settlements  in  it's  neighbourhood— and  Ufcft^ 
wise  Miehilimackinac,  m&  Chicaga  under  present  rircorostatiees  ere  fijP 
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power  of  the  British — and  that  their  possession  of  them  would  be  ex- 
tremely calamitous  to  the  United  States. 

**  In  the  eVcnt  of  peace  with  England  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  nortbarn 
frontier  ought  to  be  better  protected  than  it  is  at  present  in  the  eve  at  of 
war — and  the  object  being  the  reduction  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  I  think  it  must  be  evident  that  the  establishment  of  an 
army  at  Detroit,  sufficient  to  defend  that  part  of  the  country,  control  tlic 
Indians,  add  commence  operations  on  the  weakest  points  of  defence  of 
the  enemy,  would  be  an  incipient  measure  indispensably  necessary.  With 
respect  to  the  other  points  of  attack  1  shall  make  no  observations,  as  I 
probably  shall  have  no  agency  in  them.  In  considering  this  subject  I  bare 
endeavoured  to  divest  myself  of  all  local  feelings,  and  grounded  my  obser- 
vations and  opinions  on  public  considerations  alone. 

"  Two  things  appear  to  me  to  be  certain,  one  is  that  in  the  event  of  war, 
the  enemy  will  attempt  to  take  possession  of  that  country,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  residing  in  our  territory ;  and  the 
other  is,  that  under  its  present  circumstances  of  defence,  it  will  be  in 
their  power  to  do  it.  A  part  of  your  army  now  recruiting  may  be  as  well 
supported  and  disciplined  at  Detroit  as  at  any  other  place.  A  force  adequate 
to  the  defence  of  that  vulnerable  point,  would  prevent  a  war  with  the  sav- 
ages, and  probably  induce  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada  without  opposition.  The  naval  force  on  the  Lakes  would  in  that 
event  fall  into  our  possession— and  we  should  obtain  the  command  of  the 
waters  without  the  expence  of  building  such  a  force. 

»  The  British  cannot  hold  Upper  Canada  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  assistance  they  cannot  obtain  if  we  have  an  adequate 
force  in  the  situation  1  have  pointed  out. 

««  There  is  another  consideration  very  important.  It  will  do  more  to 
prevent  a  general  Indian  war,  as  far  West,  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  than 
any  other  measure.  The  Indians  cannot  conduct  a  war  without  the  assis- 
tance of  a  civilized  nation. 

"The  British  establishment  at  Amherst  berg  is  the  great  emporium 
from  which  even  the  most  distant  Indians  receive  their  supplies.  A  force 
at  the  point  I  mentioned  would  prevent  all  communication  of  the  Indians 
with  that  post— indeed  sir,  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
can  be  considered,  it  appears  to  me  of  the  first  importance  to  adopt  tb* 
measure." 

I  am  very  Respectfully 

Your  most  ob't  servant, 

WM.  HULL. 

To  this  document  is  annexed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  me  to  the  secretary* 
at  war,  and  the  two  documents  are  certified  as  authentic  documents  in 
the  following  words : 

•*  Copy  of  the  Original  on  fde  in  the  War-Office." 

D.  PARKER,  Chief  Clerk. 

Can  it  be  supposed,  after  this  exposition  of  my  views  of  what  would  U 
-bf  enemv**  fore*  and  situation,  that  I  could  ever  have  taken  the  commarvA 
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Sit  about  lour  hundred  regular  troops  and  sixteen  hurulred  militia,  to  eileAi 
by  means  of  such  a  force,  without  any  assistance  or  co-operation,  the  con- 
quest of  a  province,  a  part  only  of  which  I  had  rcpreseutcd  as  containing 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  ?  That  I  could  have  contemplated  an  attack  on 
an  enemy,  having  at  it's  disposal  a  body  of  regular  troops,  the  control 
over  countless  savages,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  command  of  the 
Lakes  and  waters?  This  memorial  was  received  and  approved  by  the 
government.  This  in  itself  is  proof  of  their  adoption  of  its  sentiments— andt 
that  it  was  their  opinion  as  well  as  mine,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war,  such  art 
army  as  was  put  under  my  command  could  do  nothing  offensive,  without 
We  had  a  naval  force  on  the  upper  Lakes — and  without  a  co-operation  ort 
other  parts  of  the  enemie's  territory,  which  should  distract  his  attention  anil 
prevent  his  bringing  the  greatest  Weight  of  his  power  on  a  single  point. 

A  few  days  after  I  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  North-western 
army,  I  presented  another  memorial  to  the  President,  through  the  war  de- 
partment, in  which  I  was  explicit  as  to  what  might  be  expected  from  such 
a  force  as  I  was  to  lead — as  to  the  necessity  of  reinforcements,  of  our  com- 
manding the  Lakes— and  the  necessity  of  a  co-operation  in  other  quarters. 
My  draft  of  this  memorial  I  have  lost  in  the  way  which  I  shall  hereafter 
explain.  The  existence  of  the  original  and  it's  general  purport  is  proved 
by  Mr.  Eustis,  who  in  his  answer  to  the  6th  and  7th  interrogatories  ad- 
dressed to  him,  says  : ««  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  your  having  presented 
the  memorial  referred  to  in  the  interrogatory— T  recollect  he  adds,  your 
attendance  by  ap  pointment  at  the  war  office— the  memorial,  or  that  part 
of  it  which  related  to  the  naval  defence  of  Lake  Erie,  was  referred  or  com- 
municated to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  who  was  present— The  brig 
Adams,  which  had  been  employed  as  a  transport,  under  direction  of  the 
war  department,  became  the  subject  of  conversation — whether  she  was 
{oeing  then  on  the  stocks  repairing)  actually  transferred  to  the  war  depart- 
ment 1  do  not  distinctly  recollect — if  tliat  was  the  case,  the  evidence  is 
on  record." 

Yet  this  memorial,  or  a  copy  of  it  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain.  1 
\avc  applied  for  it  to  the  secretary  of  war — He  referred  me  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy — the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  Mr.  Dallas — to  him  I  appli- 
ed— and  he  referred  me  to  the  present  Judge  Advocate  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  it :  And  finally  when  my  trial  commenced  in  this  city,  I  addressed 
u  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  requesting  him  to  interpose 
his  authority,  to  procure  me  a  document,  which  I  considered  so  important 
in  my  defence— It  was,  sir,  too  much  for  me  to  have  expected  an  answer 
from  the  President  himself,  though  the  time  was  when  such  an  answer 
would  not  have  been  considered  as  conferring  too  great  an  honour. 

The  President  referred  my  letter  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the 
war  and  navy  departments — They  also  would  not  condescend  to  answer  my 
letter,  but  handed  it  over  to  their  clerks.  The  elevation  of  these  gentle- 
men seems  to  have  rendered  them  giddy.  1  ask,  would  it  not  have  coru- 
r)ortcd  with  the  iroTvv-tancc  of  the.  occasion,  fae  Jecerum 
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nun  and  a  veteran  soldier,  not  yet  convicted  of  any  crime— for  the  secr?« 
taries  themselves  to  bare  addressed  me  ? 

Bat  in  answer  to  my  letter,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  in 
the  war  office,  dated  February  12,  1814— with  a  certificate  from  the  chief 
clerk  in  the  navy  department.  The  letter  from  the  war  office  is  in  the 
following  words : 

War  Office,  Feb.  U,  Ifrt*. 

Sis, 

Your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  referred  to  roc- In  answer  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  state,  that  all  your  communications  to  the  War  department  after 
you  were  appointed  Brig.  Gen.  in  the  army,  have  been  transmitted  to  P.  S. 
Parker,  Esq.  Judge  Advocate  of  the  c<mrt  martial  now  setting  at  Albany, 
together  with  such  others  as  you  had  inquired  as  far  as  they  could  be 
found  on  the  files  of  this  office.  The  public  records  of  papers  of  the  war 
department  have  been  constantly  within  my  observation  and  charge  frn* 
several  years  past;  and  I  assure  you,  Sir,  1  have  never  seen  or  heard  of**  * 
memoir  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  navy  on  Lake  Erie.  Since  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  1  have  carefully  examined  the  files  and  enquired  of 
every  gentleman  attached  to  the  department,  without  being  able  to  give 
any  information  on  the  subject." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servt, 

DANIEL  PARKE  IS,  Clk. 

Brig.  Gen.  WM.  HULL,  Albany. 

It  is  unaccountable,  Mr.  President,  that  a  public  document  of  this  naturd 
should  be  lost — that  it  did  exist,  and  was  on  the  files  of  the  war  office.  Is 
proved  beyond  controversy,  by  the  deposition  of  the  late  secretary  at  war, 
who  swears,  that  he  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  it.    But  a  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  this  letter  from  the  war  department,  is  that  which  states 
that  the  writer  has  had  the  public  records  and  papers  of  the  war  depart- 
ment constantly  under  his  charge  and  observation  for  several  years  past, 
And  yet  that  he  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  memorial,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  a  navy  on  Lake  Erie.    Mr.  President  it  is  a  fact  bardlv- 
lo  be  credited,  that  the  copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  6th  of  March,  1812, 
from  which  I  made  that  copy  which  I  have  just  read  to  the  court,  is 
certified  as  a  true  copy  from  the  files  of  the  war  office  by  the  very  gen. 
tleman  who  writes  me  the  letter  of  the  14th  February.    Let  me  quote 
from  the  memorial  of  the  6th  March,  or  rather  from  the  copy  certified 
as  I  have  mentioned  above,  a  passage  which  is  in  the  following  words  • 
"  If  sir,  we  cannot  command  the  ocean,  we  can  command  the  inland 
lakes  of  our  country.   I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  wc  ought  to 
have  built  as  many  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes  as  would  have  commanded 
them.   We  have  more  interest  in  them  than  the  British  nation,  and  can 
build  vessels  with  more  convenience.  If,  however,  thsrc  is  no  intention 
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the  kind,  that  communication  must  be  abandoned  until  we  take  posses  siou 

of  the  Canadas." 

When  the  writer  of  the  letter  had  certified  a  copy  of  this  memorial  but 
a  few  days  ago— how  could  he  say,  that  he  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  me ♦ 
□hi rial ,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  navy  on  Lake  Erie  ? 

I  will  not  presume,  sir,  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  intends  an  equivoque, 
and  designs  that  his  meaning  shall  turn  upon  the  use  of  the  word  neceuity. 
This  I  think  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  on 
which  his  letter  is  written-rnor  sir,  would  it  serve  him— because  it  is 
impossible  to  read  my  memoir  of  the  6th  of  March,  without  perceiving  that 
1  do  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  navy, 
in  everj-  sense  in  which  the  word  necessity  can  be  applied  on  such  a  subject. 
I  am  very  far  sir,  from  meaning  to  insinuate  in  the  utmost  degree  that  the 
letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  war  department  contains  any  intention  of 
misrepresentation.  His  character  and  station  protects  him  from  such  a 
suspicion,  and  as  the  memorial  which  proves  the  inconsistency  of  the 
letter,  has  been  furnished,  the  declaration  in  the  letter,  could  not  have 
been  made  with  any  sinister  design— and  I  have  only  trespassed  on  the 
patience  of  the  court,  with  these  observations  on  this  subject,  to  shew 
that  as  the  memorial  of  the  6th  of  March,  1812,  has  been  so  entirely 
forgotten  at  the  war-office,  the  certificate  from  thence  that  a  memorial 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a  navy  on  Lake  Erie,  was  never  read  or 
heard  of,  there  Is  no  sort  of  evidence  that  atvother  such  may  not  have 
existed  as  well  as  that  of  the  6th  of  March. 

The  certificate  from  the  navy  department  has  been  read— it  will  appear 
in  the  minutes — and  (shall  trouble  the  court  with  no  remarks  upon  it. 

In  respect  to  this  memorial,  I  can  now  only  rest  upon  my  own  declara* 
tjonsv  which  I  think  when  I  am  in  this  manner  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  paper,  I  am  authorised  to  make.  It  did  contain  a  representation  in  the 
most  explicit  and  strongest  terms,  of  the  necessity  of  our  having  a  naval 
force  superior  to  the  enemy  on  the  lakes,  and  that  without  it,  and  unless 
the  army  I  was  to  command  was  strengthened  by  additions  to  its  numbers, 
and  unless  it  were  followed  by  detachments  to  keep  open  the  communica- 
tion, and  insure  its  supplies  from  Ohio,  and  unless  it  was  supported  by  co- 
operations in  other  quarters,  my  army  could  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself 
at  Detroit,  much  less  carry  on  offensive  operations  in  the  enemy's  country. 

That  such  were  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  government  as  to  my 
expedition,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  that  I  was  not  expected  to  do  more 
than,  protect  Detroit  and  that  quarter,  and  to  keep  in  awe  the  Indians, 
will  further  appear  from  the  facts  and  documents  to  which  I  shall  now 
refer. 

Cpon  this  subject,  I  beg  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Porter.  It  will  prove  not  only  how  pressing  I  was  on  the 
subject  of  a  naval  force  with  the  Secretaries,  but  with  the  President  him- 
self. The  deposition  of  Captain  Charles  Steward  of  the  navy,  »**t<|&f|& 
Ht  an  interview  he  had  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  the  beginning;^ 
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April,  iai2,  the  Secretary  informed  him,  "that  it  was  contemplated  ts 
|rive  him  the  command  on  the  Lakes—that  a  naval  force  superior  to  the 
British  on  the  Lakes,  had  been  strongly  urged  by  General  Hull,  a*  etttntial, 
«nd  as  a  certain  means  of  ensuring  to  the  army  success. 

I  beg  the  court  to  notice  that  it  is  here  stated,  that  I  had  strongly  urgtd 
that  the  command  of  the  Lakes  was  essential  to  success. 

The  first  letter  which  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  after  my  ap- 
pointment, and  which  is  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1812,  describes  the  force 
which  was  to  be  under  my  command ;  the  description  of  itself  I  presume, 
must  preclude  an  idea  that  it  could  have  been  intended  for  invasion  or  eon* 
quest ;  but  its  objects  are  expressed  in  this  letter.  I  am  directed  as  the 
commander  of  that  force,  to  "  adopt  such  measures  with  the  chiefs  of  tiie 
several  tribes  of  Indians,  as  might,  in  my  judgment,  appear  to  be  best  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country." 

In  the  first  letter  which  I  received  from  the  war  department,  dated  the 
ISth  of  June,  and  which  was  delivered  to  me  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month — I  am  directed  to  pursue  my  march  to  Detroit  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition ;  and  the  second  letter .  from  the  Secretary  at  War  of  the  same 
♦late,  which  announced  to  me  the  war,  gives  me  the  same  posaitWe  com- 
mand to  proceed  to  that  post  If  the  army  I  commanded,  had  been  deem. 
<d  competent  to  carry  on  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy,  without 
any  assistance  or  support,  my  orders  would  certainly  have  been  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  It  would  have  been  left  to  my  discretion  to  pursue  such  mea- 
sures, as  I  might  have  judged  most  efficacious.  With  an  army  competent 
■to  make  an  invasion,  Detroit  would  not  have  been  the  point  from  which  it 
should  have  been  made. 

A  station  opposite  to  Amherstberg,  would  have  been  on  many  accounts 
a  preferable  position  ;  but  Detroit  was  the  proper  situation  for  the  army, 
jbr  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  territory  and  inhabitants  of  Michigan,  and 
of  keeping  in  awe  the  Indian  tribes. 

I  beg  that  it  may  be  observed,  that  1  do  not  pretend  that  it  was  not  con- 
templated, that  the  army  I  commanded  when  I  was  appointed  to  it,  might 
be  employed  in  offensive  operations  against  the  British  in  the  event  of  a 
war ;  but  1  am  endeavouring  to  shew,  and  I  trust  shall  satisfy  the  court, 
that  neither  myself  or  the  officers  of  the  government,  ever  supposed  it 
would  be  competent  to  act  as  an  offensive  army,  unless  it  was  assisted  and 
supported ;  or  unless  as  was  supposed  might  be  the  case,  such  a  defection 
•f  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  to  the  government,  and  a  union  of  the  Indians 
with  us,  should  happen  on  the  appearance  of  my  army,  as  would  in  a  gT*a* 
measure  destroy  the  enemy's  means  of  resistance. 

The  next  letter  I  received  from  the  Secretary  at  war,  is  dated  the  24th 
of  June,  1812.  This  letter  informs  me,  that  I  am  authorized  to  commence 
offensive  operations.  This  would  not  have  been  the  language  addressed  to 
me  upon  this  occasion,  if  the  government  had  supposed  1  had  a  force  suffr 
cicnt  to  commence  such  operations.  In  that  case,  I  should  have  received  a 
f  ommand  instead  of  an  authority.   In  this  letter,  the  Secretary  advert*  to 
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my  taking  possession  of  Maiden ;  but  not  as  if  he  supposed  I  had  the  power 
of  doing  it.  I  am  not  to  make  the  attempt,  unless  the  force  under  my  com- 
mand, should  be  equal  to  the  enterprise ;  nor  unless  I  could  do  it  consist- 
ently with  the  safety  of  my  own  posts. 

The  caution  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  communicate  to  me  by  this 
letter,  to  be  limited  in  my  assurances  of  protection  to  the  Canadians,  and 
the  notice  that  it  conveys  me  that  an  adequate  force  cannot  be  relied  upon 
for  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's  posts  below,  is  evidence  that  my  army  was 
not  thought  sufficient  to  maintain  itself  in  the  enemy's  country  without  as- 
sistance and  co-operation. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  war  of  the  9th  of  July,  1812— which  is  in 
answer  to  that  I  have  last  mentioned,  in  which  I  am  told  that  I  am  author- 
ized to  commence  offensive  operations,  I  expressed  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  my  opinion  of  the  inadequacy  of  my  force  to  the  only  offensive  ope- 
ration which  could  be  undertaken  from  that  quarter— My  words  are— "The 
British  command  the  water  and  the  savages— I  do  not  think  the  force  here 
equal  to  the  reduction  of  Amherstberg — you  must  not  therefore  be  too 
sanguine."  I  beg  the  Court  to  remark  that  this  letter  was  written  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival  at  Detroit,  and  a  few  days  before  I  passed  into 
Canada— of  course  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Michtlimacki* 
nac— an  event  which  had  so  decisive  an  influence  on  my  subsequent 
operations. 

On  the  10th  of  July  I  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Secretary  at  war,  both  on 
the  subject  of  provisions  for  the  army — I  mentioned  to  him  in  the  first  that 
the  contractor  could  not  furnish  the  supplies  on  account  of  the  lakes  being- 
closed  against  us  by  the  British  naval  force— In  the  second  letter,  I  reit. 
crate  the  same  information,  and  also  inform  the  Secretary  that  I  have  m&dr 
a  new  contract  for  provisions,  which  as  they  cannot  be  transported  on  the 
lake,  must  be  carried  on  horses  from  Ohio  through  the  wilderness.  My 
letter  concludes  with  these  words :  "  The  communication  must  be  secured, 
or  this  army  will  be  without  provisions.  Troops  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary on  the  road  to  protect  the  provisions.  This  must  not  be  neglected.^ 
If  it  is,  this  army  will  perish  by  hunger." 

The  receipt  of  these  letters  is  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary  at  war  in 
his  letter  to  me  of  the  26th  of  July,  1812.   To  this  letter  from  the  war  de- 
partment I  wish  particularly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Court.   It  shews* 
that  the  Government  well  understood  the  situation  of  my  army,  and  how** 
much  it  stood  in  need  of  assistance  and  support. 

By  this  letter  I  am  informed,  that  Governor  Meigs  has  been  directed  to 
furnish  troops  to  guard  the  road  and  insure  the  transportation  of  provisions, 
that  General  Winchester  had  been  ordered  to  reinforce  me  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men— that  a  force  was  collecting  at  Niagara— that  the  commander  in 
chief  would  be  apprised  of  my  situation,  and  directed  to  take  measures  to 
afford  me  the  necessary  support. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  moment  to  shew  that  none  of  the  expecta- 
tions which  this  letter  authorized,  were  ever  realized.  I  now  refer  to  it 
*nly  as  I  have  mentioned  to  prwc  that  the  officers  of  the  executive  govern- 
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carry  on  of  itself  effectual  operations  against  the  enemy. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  war  of  the  19th  of  July,  are  the  following 
paragraphs. 

"  If  you  have  not  a  force  at  Niagara,  the  whole  force  of  the  Province  will 
be  directed  against  tins  army."  It  is  all  important  that  Niagara  should  be 
invested— all  our  success  will  depend  on  it 

There  has  been  read  by  the  Judge  Advocate  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
at  war  to  me,  dated  the  1st  of  August.  This  letter  I  never  received-  It 
however  shews  no  less  on  that  account  how  necessary  it  was  thought  that  a 
decision  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  army  1  commanded.  I  therefore  ex- 
tract from  it  the  following  paragraph. 

»  On  the  26th  July  your  letters  of  the  7th  and  10th  were  inclosed  to 
General  Dearborn,  with  a  copy  of  mine  to  you  of  the  26th,  accompanied  with 
a  request  that  he  would  make  a  decision  in  your  favour.  The  General 
must  have  received  this  letter  at  Albany.  By  the  mail  of  this  evening 
your's  of  the  29th  is  inclosed  to  him,  with  an  instruction  to  make  a  diversion 
at  Niagara  and  Kingston  as  soon  as  practicable." 

In  another  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  war  of  the  1st  of  August,  he  ac  - 
knowledges  the  receipt  of  my  proclamation  to  the  Canadians.   1  now  refer 
to  that  proclamation  merely  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  that  part 
in  which  I  say  "  that  the  force  I  commanded  was  but  the  vanguard  of  a  much 
greater"— I  do  this  to  shew  the  confidence  I  then  had  that  the  corps  I  com 
manded  was  to  be  reinforced  and  supplied. 

Ou  the  20th  of  August  the  Secretary  of  war  addressed  a  letter  to  mc 
which  I  did  not  receive—but  from  which  I  here  quote  a  paragraph  to  shev 
how  necessary  he  thought  co-operation  was  for  my  support— The  paragrapL 
is  in  the  following  words—"  Orders  have  been  given  to  General  Dearborn  to 
attack  the  enemy's  posts  at  Niagara  and  Kingston  as  soon  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. Our  force  at  Niagara,  according  to  (fcneral  Dearborn's  account, 
will  amount  to  twenty -four  hundred— and  he  will  notify  you  of  such  move- 
ments and  operations  as  he  may  order." 

li  is  from  these  documents  which  have  all  been  introduced  by  the  Judg. 
Advocate,  that  I  prove  what  I  have  undertook  to  do — that  when  1  took  com- 
numdof  the  north  western  army,  it  was  understood  by  the  Administration, 
as  well  as  by  myself,  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  my  force 
was  to  be  augmented— that  my  communication  with  the  State  of  Ohio  wt^* 
to  be  preserved  by  troops  from  that  quarter— thut  the  Lakes  were  to  be 
commanded  by  us — and  that  my  operations  were  to  be  facilitated  by  divis- 
ions on  the  frontiers  below  me. 

The  Court  will  hereafter  perceive  what  an  important  influence  a  disap 
pointmcnt  in  all  these  particulars  had  on  the  events  under  consideration, 
and  will  not  therefore  1  hope  think  1  have  uselessly  trespassed  on  then- 
time  by  detaining  them  so  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  one  farther  remark.  I  would  ask  the  Court  it 
subsequent  events  do  not  exclude  a  supposition  that  the  Administration  dit\ 
expect  that  my  army  was  in  all  events  to  be  of  itself  adequate  to  the  invasior. 
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tnd  conquest  of  the  cocmy's  Country— unless  it  be  admitted  that  there  was 
an  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  necessary  to  accomplish  these  objects— for 
we  have  since  seen  General  Harrison  with  an  army  more  than  quadruple  to 
that  which  I  led,  for  more  than  a  year  threatening  the  enemy  on  the  same 
point  where  he  was  invaded  by  my  army — and  though  ten  thousand  troops 
were  co-operating  with  him  on  the  points  where  I  had  been  led  to  expect 
co-operation— yet  he  had  not  dared  to  set  his  foot  on  the  enemy's  shore  'till 
after  our  glorious  naval  victory  on  lake  Erie — and  was  then  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  possession  of  no  greater  territory  than  his  tro#p* 
could  cover. 

I  must  entreat  the  Court  before  1  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
matters  to  indulge  me  with  the  repetition  of  a  remark  Which  is  so  necessary 
*or  the  understanding  the  subsequent  parts  of  my  defence,  that  I  am  anxious 
to  impress  it  on  their  minds.  It  is  that  though  as  I  have  said,  and  I  trust  I 
have  proved  it  was  understood  both  by  the  Administration  and  by  myself, 
that  the  force  which  I  commanded  would  not  in  all  events  in  case  of  war  be 
competent  to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Canada— yet  both  the  officers  o{ 
the  Executive  Government  and  myself  did  contemplate  that  in  certain  events 
I  might  with  the  army  which  I  led  subdue  the  enemy's  posts  in  the  Upper 
Canada— It  was  contemplated  and  believed  that  there  would  be  a  very 
general  defection  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Province— and  that  many  of 
them  would  arrange  themselves  under  the  American  Standard— and  it  was 
also  contemplated  and  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  draw 
t'rom  them  the  aid  of  the  Savages. 

When  1  landed  in  Canada,  and  previously  to  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac, 
there  wis  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  expectations  would  be  realized* 
Until  that  event  took  place,  of  which  the  enemy  had  notice  about  the  2nd  of 
August,  I  had  those  sanguine  hopes  of  success  which  I  had  expressed  in  my 
proclamation  and  in  my  communications  with  the  war  office— But  after  that 
misfortune,  the  scene  was  entirely  changed;  from  that  moment  f  saw  that 
although  it  was  possible  that  I  might  obtain  temporary  advantages— yet  that 
they  would  eventuate  in  the  greatest  disasters,  unless  I  was  aided  and  sup- 
ported from  other  quarters. 

Thus  gentlemen  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  you  that  I  took  the  command 
(Older  the  expectation  that  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  operations  of  my  army 
would  be  assisted  by  a  competent  force  upon  the  Lukes — by  detachments  to> 
keep  clear  the  communication  which  I  had  opened  through  the  wilderness — 
und  by  the  co-operation,  or  at  least  such  a  demonstration  of  force  against 
other  parts  of  the  enemy's  territories,  as  would  prevent  his  directing  all  his 
energies  to  the  point  where  I  might  meet  him— But  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  none  of  these  expectations  were  fulfilled. 

The  effects  of  these  disappointments  will  afterwards  be  considered. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  meet  tomorrow  morning  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Wednesday  morning,  March  16f  A,  1814. 

The  Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment— present  all  the  members. 
General  Hull  apntsred  in  Court:  Cant,  !!  F  Hull'*  affidaftt  tfrjfcfcy, 
'.rneral  Hnll 
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General  Hull  then  proceeded  to  read  hit*  defence  as  follows 
I  now  assume  my  vindication  of  the  measures  which  form  the  most  prom- 
inent features  in  my  accusation  ;  that  is  to  say  tlie  delay  at  Sandwich,  the 
retreat  from  thence,  and  the  turrender  at  Detroit. 

It  is  necessary  for  mc  to  explain  the  views  and  intentions  I  had,  when  I 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  my  officers  and  crossed  to  the  enemy's 
cou  ntry. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  orders  I  received  in  the  letter  of  the  18th 
•f  June,  which  announced  the  war,  directed  me  to  proceed  to  Detroit  and 
■there  to  wait  for  further  orders. 

Finding  that  an  impatience  to  cross,  liad  been  excited  in  the  army,  which 
was  likely  to  be  extremely  injurious  to  my  authority  and  the  discipline  of 
the  troops,  I  called  a  council  of  war,  and  laid  before  the  officers,  the  orders 
by  which  I  was  then,  bound,  and  asked  their  advice,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
crossing.  The  council,  notwithstanding  my  orders  verc  of  opinion  that  1 
ought  to  cross.  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  follow  their  advice,  anc' 
determined  not  to  do  so. 

But  on  the  same  day  I  received  the  Secretary  of  war's  letter  of  the  24th 
of  June,  in  which  he  says—*1  Should  the  force  under  your  command,  be  equal 
to  the  enter-prize,  and  consistent  with  the  safety  of  your  own  posts,  you  will 
take  possession  of  Maiden,  and  extend  your  conquests  as  circumstance* 
"\ftay  justify." 

I  did  not  think  the  force  under  my  command  equal  to  the  conquest  of 
Maiden,  nor  did  I  think  that  with  such  a  length  of  line  of  communication  as 
it  was  requisite  for  me  to  keep  open,  I  ought  to  make  the  attempt.  My 
fetter  to  the  Secretary  at  war  dated  on  this  same  9th  of  July,  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  expresses  this  opinion  of  the  incompetency  of  my  force> 
hi  terms  not  to  be  mitunderstood.  Yet  as  soon  as  I  lmd  received  this  last 
mentioned  tetter  from  the  Secretary,  I  determined  to  take  post  in  the  ene- 
my's country — My  reasons  for  this  determination  were  that  I  hoped  thereby 
to  satisfy  tlie  impatience  of  my  officers,  and  preserve  the  confidence  of  my 
army,  which,  expressions  of  discontent  were  likely  to  impair— 1  should 
command  the  straights,  and  thereby  prevent  the  enemy  from  sending  suc- 
cours to  their  northern  posts,  or  carrying  on  the  important  trade  of  their 
north  western  Company.  I  knew  that  it  would  have  a  great  effect  upon 
'he  Indians,  to  shew  them  the  American  flag,  flying  on  both  shores  ;  and  i 
hoped,  by  establishing  myself  at  Sandwich,  to  facilitate  and  increase  the 
defection  to  the  British  Standard,  which  had  manifested  itself  among  thei 
inhabitants  and  militia,  and  their  Indian  allies.  My  views  in  taking  post  It • 
the  enemy's  Territory,  are  expressed  in  my  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
Sir,  my  letter  of  the  9th  of  July,  I  had  as  I  have  above  mentioned  told  him 
I  thought  my  force  incompetent  to  attack  Maiden.  In  my  letter  of  the  13lh, 
written  from  Sandwich,  I  say  **  I  consider  ihe  possession  of  this  bank  as  highly 
important— by  erecting  one  or  two  Batteries  opposite  the  Batteries  at  De- 
troit, the  river  will  be  completely  commanded.  In  the  rear  of  the  army  on 
ihe  Detroit  river,  jAike  St.  Clair,  ami  the  river  Le  French,  is  a  populous  anc 
valuable  part  of  the  province.  It  is  likewise  probable,  when  the  Indians  scr 
ahe  American  Standard  on  both  sides  the  river,  it  will  have  a.  favourable 
rrToot " 
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l  intended,  nevertheless,  without  loss  of  time,  to  make  preparations  fo» 
putting  in  a  State  of  service,  my  field  Artillery,  for  an  attack  on  Maiden  ; 
and  w  henever  that  should  be  ready,  and  I  should, find  that  the  enemy's  force 
was  most  likely  to  be  further  weakened  by  desertions,  I  would  make  the 
attack,  if  I  had  a  prospect  of  co-operations  and  support  from  below— with- 
out which  I  thought,  and  I  think  recent  events  will  prove  that  I  thought 
correctly,  I  could  neither  preserve  my  own  posts  on  our  side  of  the  river, 
or  that  which  the  enemy  then  possessed,  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
wrest  it  from  him. 

My  officers,  however,  were  not  less  importunate  for  proceeding  imme- 
diately against  Maiden,  than  they  bad  been  to  cross  the  river.  I  felt  my- 
self compelled  to  yield  to  their  importunity,  and  had  appointed  a  day  for 
the  attack.  But  before  that  day  arrived,  I  received  intelligence  that  de- 
termined me  to  postpone  ihe  enterprizc  and  to  recross  to  Detroit. 

As  preliminary  to  my  vindication  of  these  measures,  it  is  important  to 
consider  what  numerical  force  I  could  command  when  1  crossed  into 
Canada,  it's  nature,  and  the  probable  force  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 

In  every  stage  of  this  trial,  I  have  felt  as  a  great  misfortune,  the  want 
of  that  docunientory  evidence,  which  might  be  expected  from  me.  This 
arises  from  the  loss  of  the  Packet  which  sailed  from  the  Miami — ami  from 
the  more  recent  loss  of  all  my  baggage,  and  most  of  my  papers.  When  I 
left  Detroit  a  prisoner,  I  left  my  baggage  with  my  daughter  Mrs.  Hick- 
man, to  be  carried  to  my  house  by  her.  She  soon  after  embarked  in  the 
enemy's  brig  Adams  for  fort  Erie.  On  her  arrival  there,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Buffaloc,  leaving  her  own  and  my  kagagge  on  board  the 
brig.  The  same  night  the  brig  was  taken  by  Commodore  Elliot,  re- 
taken by  the  enemy  and  burnt,  w  ith  all  my  baggage  on  board.  This 
loss  of  my  documents,  has  left  the  witnesses  who  testified  against  me,  to 
speak  on  many  important  points,  from  estimation  and  conjecture — and 
they  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty,  so  as  always  to  make 
their  estimates  such  as  would  be  most  against  me — I  shall  myself  be 
obliged  often  to  speak  of  numbers  from  conjecture  and  estimate — but  when 
I  do  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  present  to  the  court  the  data  on  which  my 
estimates  were  founded. 

Major  Jcssup,  the  Brigade  Major,  says,  that  we  moved  into  Canada 
with  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  men— now  neither  the  Michigan  Legion, 
cr  the  Michigan  militia  crossed  with  the  army  into  Canada,  and  besides, 
there  were,  as  the  court  will  recollect  has  been  testified  by  several  of  the 
witnesses,  a  portion  of  the  Ohio  volunteers  who  refused  to  cross,  this 
number  was  about  180.  Major  Jessup  further  testifies,  «  That  some 
time  early  in  August,  a  few  days  previous  to  leaving  Canada,  he  was  call- 
ed into  a  council  of  war  to  explain  a  report  of  brigade,  and  that  there  were 
then  eighteen  hundred  effective  men  in  Canailti  and  at  Detroit.  The 
Michigan  Legion  were  included  in  the  1800,  but  the  Michigan  militia 
nerc  not." 

-Now  if  there  were  but  1800  belonging  to  the  brigade  at  this  time,  in- 

cludmg  all  that  were  cither  with  me  in  Canada,  or  at  Detroit,  and 
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ing  the  Legion,  how  could  16  or  18  hundred  have  crossed"  with  ac. 
At  the  time  that  this  report  of  Major  Jessup'a  was  made,  we  had  lost  bu« 
few  of  the  troops  that  had  crossed,  and  from  the  amount  which  he  gives  ol 
the  whole  forces  at  that  time,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  number  that 
crossed,  must  be  deducted  the  Michigan  Legion  and  the  Ohio  volunteers 
that  refused  to  pass  tlie  river.  This  will  leave  an  amount  much  short  of 
the  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred,  with  which  Major  Jcssup  says  we  pass*- 
ed  into  Canada. 

The  court  will  remember  that  by  a  muster-roll  and  return,  made  at  fort 
Findly  on  the  *6ih  of  June,  which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate, the  whole  force  which  T  then  had  under  my  command,  amounted  ta 
1,950.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  detachments  at  M*  Arthur's  block  bouse,  at 
fort  Findly  and  at  the  Miami.  There  were  about  forty  invalids  taken  in 
the  vessel  that  sailed  from  the  Miami  I  left  some  sick  at  the  river  Rai- 
sin, and  the  whole  force  with  which  I  arrived  at  Detroit,  I  am  convinced, 
did  not  exceed  1500  men— and  I  rim  conf.dcMt,  that  die  force  with  which  I 
passed  into  Canada,  did  not  exceed  fourteen  hundred.  What  proportion  of 
the  militia  which  I  had  with  mc  at  Sandwich  would  have  been  effective  to 
lead  against  the  enemy,  the  court  may  judge  from  general  experience. 

Major  Van  Horn  has  testified  that  when  detachments  were  ordered,  it 
was  always  found  that  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  command  ordered 
could  be  marched.  1  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time  I  could  have  led  1390 
effective  men  against  Maiden,  of  these  there  was  only  Col.  Miller's  regiment 
of  less  than  three  hundred,  that  had  seen  any  service — The  rest  were  Mi- 
litia, who  though,  they  were  very  ardent  and  patriotic  in  their  expressions, 
had  had  no  experience,  and  neither  men  or  officers  had  ever  been  tried.  It  u 
not  extraordinary  that  I  should  have  felt  some  want  of  confidence  in  these 
raw-troop3  for  such  a  contest  as  wc  must  have  expected  before  Maiden^ 
when  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Col.  Miller,  that  their  own  officer* 
were  not  willing  to  be  responsible  for  their  firmness  in  an  assault.  Col. 
Miller  states  that  in  r»  council  in  which  the  propriety  of  attacking  Ma!- 
•den  was  discussed,  at  which  Gen.  M' Arthur,  Gen.  Cass  and  Col.  Findh 
were  present,  "  Gen.  Hull  said,  if  wc  would  answer  for  our  men,  he  would 
lead  us  to  Maiden.  I  told  him  I  would  answer  for  the  men  I  commandcdf 
hut  the  others  said  they  would  not  be  responsible  for  their  men,  but  be- 
lieved they  would  behave  well." 

1  know  sir,  that  it  may  he  said  that  my  proclamation  to  the  Canadians 
and  my  letters  to  the  secretary  at  war,  hold  a  different  language.  Thar 
in  these  I  spe;*k  with  confidence  of  attacking  Maiden,  and  of  the  excel- 
lence  and  sufficiency  of  my  force.  And  I  presume  tlK*  specifications  refer 
to  my  proclamation  and  to  these  letters,  when  they  allege  that  I  had  de- 
clared and  avowed  my  intention  of  attacking  and  subduing  Maiden.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  these  declarations  could  prove  me  guilty,  if  my  mea- 
sures without  them,  would  not  have  been  so  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  in 
\ny  way  be  made  the  test  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  course  I 
pursued.  It  would  be  hard  indeed,  if  every  general  were  to  be  judged 
criminal,  who  did  not  acompKsh  all  the  intention"  he  may  have' avowee'. 
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Thil  would  be  a  rule,  which  I  presume,  there  are  tntmy  general*  would  not 
consent  to  establish.  If  it  were  adopted,  no  change  of  circumstances 
would  justify  the  relinquishment  of  a  design  once  formed. 

1  think,  when  it  is  considered  under  what  circumstances  my  proclamation 
was  published,  it  will  not  be  thought  just  to  adduce  it  as  evidence  against 
me  on  this  occasion.  I  was  then  in  an  enemy's  country,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  sufficient,  independent  of  his  regular  force,  which  was  establish- 
ed near  me,  and  of  his  Indian  allies,  to  overwhelm  the  army  I  commanded. 
I  had  no  prospect  of  even  maintaining  myself,  much  less  of  making  con- 
quests, unless  I  could  induce  a  great  port  ion  of  those  inhabitants  to  for- 
sake his  standard.  It  was  incumbent  on  me  to  use  all  means  to  deprive 
him  of  aid  from  the  savage  tribes.  I  knew  that  these  two  objects  could 
only  be  effected  by  representing  myself  as  having  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  force  I  commanded,  and  that  it  was  able  to  overcome  all  opposition. 
With  these  views  I  published  the  proclamation.  And  indeed  the  force  I 
commanded  would  have  been  equal  to  all  I  represented,  had  the  same 
spirit  of  desertion  and  defection  continued,  which  had  manifested  itself  in 
the  enemy's  country,  when  we  first  invaded  Canada. 

But  unfortunately  before  we  retreated,  all  calculations  founded  on  this 
basis  had  failed. 

In  my  letters  to  the  war  department,  down  to  the  latter  end  of  July,  I 
speak  with  confidence  of  attacking  Maiden  whenever  the  field  artillery  shall 
be  prepared.  But  I  beg  the  court  to  recollect,  that  this  confidence  was 
grounded  upon  the  expectation  that  I  then  entertained,  that  the  enemy 
would  be  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  his  militia,  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  Indians.  In  all  my  letters  which  speak  of  the  intended  attack,  I 
mention  also  the  daily  desertions  from  the  enemy's  standard.  That  I  did 
not  rely  on  the  competency  of  my  own  force,  until  the  enemy's  should  be 
reduced,  must  appear  from  my  letter  of  the  9th  of  July,  to  which  I  have 
more  than  once  referred. 

About  the  first  of  August,  we  received  the  account  of  the  fall  of  Michil- 
imackinac.  On  the  fourth  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  secretary  from  which 
the  following  are  extracts  : 

•<  At  the  time  the  army  under  my  command  took  possession  of  this  part 
of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  every  thing  appeared  favourable,  and  all 
the  operations  <of  the  army  have  been  successful.  Circmstanccs  have 
»ince  occurred  which  seem  materially  to  change  our  future  prospects. 
The  unexpected  surrender  of  Michiliraackinac,  and  the  tardy  operations 
of  the  army  at  Niagara,  are  the  circumstances  to  which  I  allude.  I  have 
every  reason  to  expect,  in  a  very  short  time  a  large  body  of  savages  from 
the  North,  whose  operations  will  be  directed  against  the  army.'* 

After  these  observations  I  do  not  believe  that  the  court  will  think  that 
it  is  to  be  justly  inferred,  cither  from  my  proclamation,  or  from  my  letters, 
that  I  considered  my  force  under  any  circumstances  which  existed  beforp 
i\c  left  Canada  competent  to  the  reduction  of  Maiden 

The  force  of  the  enemy,  Lieut  Torbish  states  was  towards 
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July  about  170  regulars,  and  550  militia.  The  Indian  force  could  never, 
be  ascertained  with  any  precision— it  could  not  have  been  leas  than  near  a 
thousand.  I  always  supposed  the  enemy's  force  greater  than  this  infox- 
ma:  ion  makes  it.  But  whatever  may  hare  been  the  force  of  the  enemy,  it 
inu.1  have  been  estimated  as  very  considerable  by  some  of  my  oflicers  as 
well  as  myself.  The  court  will  recollect,  that  when  I  made  the  detach 
ment  under  Col.  Van.  Horn  to  the  river  Raisin,  and  Cols.  Cass  and  M*  Ar- 
thur remonstrated  with  me  against  the  sufficiency  of  this  force,  they  each 
proposed  to*  go  on  that  expedition  with  his  regiment.  If  the  enemy  had 
not  appeared  to  be  somewhat  formidable  to  them,  they  could  never  have 
advised  me  to  make  so  large  a  detachment  as  six  hundred  men,  on  a 
service,  in  which  they  could  only  have  expected  to  meet  a  small  part  of 
his  force.  Col.  M'Arthur  has  offered  other  evidence  of  liis  opinion  of  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  For  when  I  proposed  to  leave  him  with  his  regi- 
ment on  the  Canada  shore,  he  charged  me  with  having  an  intention  to 
sacrifice  him,  by  leaving  him  with  such  a  force  at  that  post,  although  he 
would  have  been  in  an  intrenched  camp,  with  artillery,  where  be  would 
have  had  also  some  protection  from  the  guns  at  Detroit,  and  would  be  in 
reach  of  instant  support  from  thence. 

The  fort  at  Maiden  I  was  well  acquainted  with.  In  time  of  peace  I  had 
often  been  in  it.  I  knew  that  it  was  capable  of  being  made  a  place  of 
strength,  and  that  in  contemplation  of  a  war,  the  British  for  some  time, 
had  been  using  great  exertions  to  put  it  in  the  best  possible  state  of  de. 
fence.  I  knew  for  near  twenty  years  a  field  officer  had  commanded,  and 
about  an  hundred  regular  troops  had  constantly  been  stationed  in  it,  and 
that  there  always  had  been  a  regular  corps  of  British  artillery  attached  to 
the  command.  The  Question  was,  whether  the  troops  I  had  under  my 
command,  so  few  of  whom  had  ever  been  tried,  I  was  to  attempt  to  carry 
this  fortress  with  the  bayonet?  For  myself  particularly,  when  I  consider- 
ed what  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  I 
had  a  strong  conviction  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  the  effort,  until 
we  could  have  the  advantage  of  heavy  artillery.  But  finding  that  many  of 
my  officers  who  had  seen  no  service,  were  impatient  at  delay,  and  were 
destroying  my  influence  with  the  army,  and  its  discipline,  by  their 
complaints  and  censures— for  their  satisfaction,  and  not  tor  my  oxetty  nor 
ibr  my  own  justification,  two  days  after  I  crossed,  that  is,  on  the  14th  ©£ 
July,  I  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  no  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  on  Maiden,  without  the  heavy  artillery.  My  utmost 
exertions  were  then  used  to  get  in  readiness  the  two  twenty-four  pounders 
und  two  howitzers  which  were  at  Detroit  Carriages  were  to  be  made  for 
them  entirely  new.  Though  a  delay  in  these  preparations  is  one  of  the 
charges  made  against  me,  not  a  witness  has  attempted  to  support  it.  In- 
deed, gentlemen,  I  dare  appeal  to  every  officer  who  was  with  me,  and 
who  is  willing  to  speak  the  truth,  whether  I  did  not  use  all  possible 
means,  and  make  all  personal  exertion  to  accomplish  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble this  desirable  object.    I  several  times  crossed  the  river  myself,  to  in* 

vie*.  m-l  hasten  the  artificers.  I  ordered  plank  to  be  taken  off  my  cmn 

«  - 
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iiousc  to  furttisL  a  necessary  part  of  the  materials  for  the  gun  carriages. 
Oapt.  Dalliba  in  his  second  examination  states,  that  he  received  an  order 
to  prepare  the  heavy  artillery,  after  the  army  had  crossed  to  Canada— he 
thinks  it  was  on  the  15th  or  16th  of  July.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
order  was  give  on  the  Mtb,  that  is,  the  day  after  we  crossed,  and  on  the, 
very  day  that  the  council  of  war  advised  that  the  attack  should  not  be 
made  without  the  heavy  cannon.  From  that  time  it  is  not  pretended  there 
was  any  delay  in  preparing  them  for  service,  and  could  not  have  been,  With- 
out the  fault  of  the  officer  who  was  trusted  with  the  service.  Until  wc 
crosstd  to  Sandwich,  the  artificers  were  employed,  as  appears  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  same  witness,  in  mounting  the  guns  of  fort  Detroit  I  beg  the 
court  also  to  notice  the  testimony  of  Col.  Miller  on  this  point.  He  says  ho 
raw  no  want  of  exertion  in  preparing  the  artillery.  The  necessary  field 
artillery  was  not  prepared  until  the  7th  of  August.  Two  days  previ- 
ous to  tills  I  had  called  another  council.  The  members  determined  it 
would  be  adviseablc  to  wait  two  days  for  the  artillery,  and  if  it  was  not 
,  then  ready  the  attack  ought  to  be  made  without  it.  I  did  not  concur  in 
this  opinion.  Indeed,  the  opinion  of  the  officers  in  this  and  the  former 
council,  appeared  to  me  inconsistent.  For  if,  according  t«  the  decided 
opinion  of  the  first  council,  it  was  then  improper  to  make  the  attack  with- 
out heavy  ordnance,  why  was  it  not  as  necessary,  when  the  last  men- 
tioned council  sat  ?  And  if  it  were  proper  to  wait  two  days  for  the  artil- 
lery, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  last  council,  why  was  it  not  proper 
to  wait  longer  i  It  may  be  said  that  between  the  first  and  second  council, 
the  enemy's  force  had  diminished  by  desertion.  No  doubt  it  had  as  to 
numbers— great  part  of  the  militia  had  left  them,  and  many  of  their  Indian 
allies,  but  the  fort  of  Maiden  retained  all  its  strength,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  their  regular  force  (of  which  not  an  individual  had  desert- 
ed) and  their  remaining  militia,  was  sufficient  to  man  it.  Indeed,  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  from  fort  George,  both  in  the  brig  Hunter  and  ono 
other  vessel.  At  this  council  I  found  that  nothing  would  satisfy  my  offi- 
cers or  the  army,  but  a  movement  towards  the  enemy.  1  felt  myself  oblig- 
ed to  yield  to  the  advice  of  the  council,  and  did,  as  Gen.  Cass  has  testified, 
declared  that  I  would  lead  the  army  against  Maiden,  as  soon  as  the  heavy 
artillery  should  be  completed. 

My  opinion  was  that  an  attempt  on  Maiden  should  never  be  made  until 
there  was  an  absolute  certainty  of  success.  This  opinion  was  founded  not 
only  on  considerations,  which  I  shall  hereafter  mention,  but  upon  the  order 
I  had  received  from  the  war  department  in  the  Secretary's  letter  of  the  24th 
of  June,  which  I  have  so  often  quoted— and  by  which  I  was  directed  not 
to  attack  Maiden,  unless  I  judged  my  force  was  equal  to  the  enterprise, 
nor  unless  I  could  do  it  consistently  with  the  safety  of  my  own  posts.  I 
thought  by  delay,  1  was  every  day  strengthening  the  probability  of  success 
in  the  entcrpriz?— because  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  daily  diminishing  by 


ihc  desertion  of  his  militia  and  Indians.— 
Gut  I  thought  myself  bound  to  delay,  till  | 
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possible  means  of  ensuring  success,  from  a  consideration  of  what  would  be 

the  consequences  of  a  defeat. 

The  army  would  have  been  destroyed,  if  not  by  the  tomahawk  of  the 
Indians — they  must  after  a  defeat  have  perished  for  want  of  supplies. 

A  defeat  would  have  been  the  signal  for  all  the  hordes  of  savages  in  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  to  fall  upon  the  unsuccessful  troops.    Every  path 
would  have  been  filled  with  those  remorseless  warriors— But  it  was  not  only 
tho  fate  of  the  army  that  I  anticipated  on  such  an  event— the  horrors  thmt 
it  would  let  loose  on  the  neighbouring  country  and  throughout  our  exten- 
sive borders,  were  presented  to  my  mind.   I  knew  that  if  the  army  I  com* 
mended  were  beaten  in  battle,  there  would  be  nothing  to  restrain  the  sava- 
ges of  that  part  of  our  enemy,  which,  when  a  battle  is  decided  in  their  fa- 
vour, makes  the  vanquished  and  their  defenceless  country  and  people  their 
prev. — in  the  ungenerous  letter  which  Colonel  Cass  wrote  to  the  Govern- 
ment, (and  which  as  I  think,  was  most  unwarrantably  published,  be 
seems  to  think,  that  these  are  philanthropic  considerations,  unworthy  a 
soldier.    But  sir,  though  brought  up  in  the  field,  and  though  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  horrors  of  war,  I  am  not  yet  such  a  soldier^  as  that  I  can 
think  of  such  scenes  with  indifference. 

When  I  considered  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  territory  over 
which  1  had  so  long  presided,  and  over  which  I  was  then  Governor,  in  case 
the  force  I  commanded,  should  be  beaten  in  brittle,  and  the  inhabitants  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  savages,  without  any  stipulation  or  force  for  their> 
protection — f  thought  I  should  deserve  the  heaviest  curses,  if  [  risked  a 
battle  before  I  had  taken  every  means  in  my  power  to  insure  victory. 

These  were  the  considerations  that  induced  me  to  resist  the  urgency  ©1 
my  officers  to  move  to  the  attack  of  Maiden,  till  the  8th  of  August.  It 
had  been  ascertained  on  the  sixth,  that  the  cannon  would  be  done  on  the 
eighth— and  on  the  sixth  I  issued  an  order  for  the  army  to  prepare  to  move 
to  the  attack,  on  the  8th.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  enterprire 
on  the  7th.  But  on  that  evening  I  crossed  w|th  the  whole  army  to  Detroit, 
except  a  detachment  of  about  three  hundred  men,  under  Major  Dennt, 
which  was  left  intrenched  at  Sandwich,  and  which  was  also  moved  over  ov 
jthe  11th. 

This  retreat  from  the  enemy's  shore  is  one  of  the  acts  of  Treason,  cow- 
ardice, and  unofficcr-like  conduct,  of  which  I  am  accused.  I  proceed  to 
submit  to  your  consideration,  my  answer  to  this  accusation,  and  the  res. 
sons  which  then  governed  my  conduct,  and  which  1  yet  believe  to  have 
been  correct. 

About  the  1st  of  August,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  the  4th,  I  received  an 
account  of  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac,  Lieut.  Hanks  with  his  men,  and 
some  Indians  had  arrived  at  my  encampment.  The  effect  of  this  great 
misfortune  was  immediately  6een  and  felt  in  the  vicinity  of  my  post.  The 
Wyandot  Indians  settled  at  Brownstown,  who  had  previously  shewn  tho 
most  friendly  dispositions,  and  givo*  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  neu- 
trality, joined  the,  British.   For  though  they  passed  over  under  the  pre 
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i^ce  of  having  been  made  prisoners,  the  circumstances  which  then  ac* 
currcd,  left  no  doubt  but  that  they  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  enemy. 

This  procedure  of  this  tribe  of  Indians  was  not  only  evidence  of  their 
<*wo,  but  of  the  defection  of  tlic  surrounding  nations,  who  are  all  united  by 
sonic  sort  of  confederacy,  in  which  the  Wyandots  have  a  superior  influence 
that  is  acknowledge!  bv  'bo  other  tribes,  speaking  of  them  as  their  Fathers. 
When  therefore  I  learned  that  ibis  nation  bad  joined  the  standard  of  the 
enemy — 1  kneu  that  the  Chippcways,  Ottaways,  Pottawottamies,  Munsees# 
Shawouecs,  Senekas,  and  othei  ,  who  altogether  could  furnish  between 

two  and  three  thousand  warriors,  would  also  be  an  addition  to  his  force. 

At  the  same  time  I  received  intelligence  as  appears  by  another  letter  of 
mine  to  the  Secretary  at  war  of  the  same  date  (4th  of  August)  that  a  Brit- 
ish officer,  with  55  regular  soldiers  and  two  brass  field  pieces,  had  landed 
on  the  west  p.irt  of  Lake  Ontario— had  penetrated  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  River  Lc  French,  and  was  collecting  the  militia  and  Indians  in  that 
quarter,  to  lead  them  against  my  army.  From  the  information  I  had  re- 
ceived, I  had  reason  to  think,  and  so  I  mention  in  my  lettter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, his  force  would  amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred.  The  fall  of  Mich- 
ilimackinac  also  changed  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada — and 
from  the  time  that  accounts  were  received  of  that  event,  there  were  no 
more  of  thejr  militia  came  over  to  us.  I  had  also  been  informed  of  the  ar- 
vival  of  the  British  Col.  Proctor  at  Maiden,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  be  had  brought  with  him  some  reinforcements,  as  well  naval  as  milita- 
ry. To  the  enemy's  naval  force  I  had  nothing  to  oppose.  By  it,  the 
enemy  might  command  the  Lake— obtain  his  supplies  without  the  least  in- 
terruption— transport  his  troops  at  pleasure — and  co-operate  with  land- 
movements  on  the  margin  of  the  waters. 

I  had  also  intercepted  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  M'Kenzie  at  fort  William,  to 
a  Mr.  M'Intoshat  Sandwich,  dated  the  19th  of  July,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts. 

"  The  declaration  of  war  reached  us  on  the  16th  instant,  but  we  are 
neither  astonished  or  alarmed.  Our  agents  ordered  a  general  muster, 
which  amounted  to  1200,  exclusive  of  several  hundred  of  the  natives* 
We  arc  now  equal  in  all  to  1600  or  1700  strong.  One  of  our  gentlemen 
started  on  the  17th  with  several  light  canoes,  for  the  interior  country,  to 
rouse  the  natives  to  activity,  which  is  not  hard  to  do,  on  the  present  <>c  . 
casion.  We  likewise  despatched  messengers  in  all  directions  with  the 
news.  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  our  force  will,  in  ten  days  hence* 
amount  to  at  least  five  thousand  effective  men.  Our  young  gentlemen  and 
engagers,  offered  most  handsomely  to  march  immediately  to  Michilimack- 
inac.  Our  chief  Mr.  Shaw  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  drafted  one  hun- 
dred—They are  to  proceed  this  evening  for  St.  Joseph's.  He  takes  about 
as  many  Indians  : — could  the  vessel  contain  them,  he  might  have  had  four 
thousand  more.  It  now  depends  on  what  accounts  wc  receive  from  St. 
Joseph's,  whether  these  numerous  tribes  from  the  interier  will  proceed  to 
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At  the  time  that  Uiis  intercepted  letter  fell  inio  my  hanui,  I  iva*  informed 
by  Lieutenant  Hanks,  that  before  he  left  Michilimackinac,  several  agents  of 
the  North-West  Territory  had  arrived  at  that  post  after  its  surrender  from 
fort  William  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  \rho  stated  that  a  large 
force  of  Canadians  and  Indians  were  collected  at  fort  William,  ready  to» 
descend  the  lakes — and  that  there  was  also  a  force  of  the  same  description 
collected  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.   I  was  further  informed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hanks,  that  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Michilimackinac, 
which  was  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  British  commander  had  sent  an  express 
to  Little  York,  and  it  was  supposed  that  on  the  return  of  the  express  all 
the  forces  which  had  been  collected  and  were  collecting  ill  the  northern 
regions,  would  be  ordered  to  Maiden.    The  death  of  Lieut.  Hanks  deprives 
me  of  the  benefit  of  his  testimony.    But  this  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  • 
evidence  of  Mr.  Stone  and  Doctor  Day,  gentlemen  who  were  at  Michilimack. 
inac  when  it  surrendered,  and  who  accompanied  Lieut.  Hanks  to  my  head 
quarters  at  Sandwich — and  Dr.  Day  was  present  when  Lieut.  Hanks  made 
the  communication  to  me.    It  may  be  said  that  litis  information  ought  not 
to  have  had  any  influence  upon  my  conduct,  because  the  northern  Indians 
could  not,  and  in  fact  did  not  arrive  in  a  great  length  of  time. 

I  presume  that  no  testimony  is  wanting  to  prove  to  this  court,  thtfc  from 
the  points  where  they  were  collected,  they  might  have  descended  in  a  few 
days.  The  savages  of  our  country  have  an  advantage  of  all  other  troops  in 
the  celerity  and  facility  with  which  they  make  Ihese  movements.— These 
too  were  to  be  added  by  the  means  of  the  North-Wcst  company,  which 
were  particularly  adapted  to  transportation  from  the  nature  of  their  trade 
upon  the  waters  of  the  lakes. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  northern  savages  did  not  arrive  at  Maiden  until 
long  after  the  surrender— the  testimony  of  Capt.  Eastman  istliathc  remain- 
ed at  Detroit  24  days  after  the  capitulation— that  the  Sasganau  Indians, 
with  about  60  warriors,  arrived  three  days  after  the  surrender— that  the 
Michilimackinac  Indians,  with  about  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  warriors, 
arrived  about  the  10th  or  11th  of  September. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  how  formidable  this  force  proved  to  be, 
although  it  was  but  a  small  portion  of  that  which  would  have  come  hail  not 
Detroit  been  surrendered— But  can  it  be  concluded  that  this  f,rcc  would 
not  have  arrived  earlier,  had  not  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  my  army  reached 
them,  which  it  must  have  done,  a  few  days  after  the  event  happened.  When 
information  cf  so  many  adverse  circumstances  had  reached  me  from  va- 
rious quarters,  the  fate  of  my  army  appeared  inevitable.  I  had  but 
one  of  two  courses  to  pursue,  and  either  seem*- J  to  me  almost  a  des- 
perate alternative.  I  must  either  advance  or  retreat.  If  I  had  seen 
nothing  that  I  was  to  regard,  but  the  power  of  the  enemy,  I  had  no  doubt 
hut  that  I  ought  to  have  adopted  the  former  expedient.  I  was  obliged  VJ 
consider  the  effect  a  retreat  would  have  in  my  own  camp.  The  Young 
»»d  inexperienced  officers  I  hud  under  my  command,  who  couTd  *rc  no 
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danger  thai  was  no*  immediately  before  their  eyes ;  who  thought  anA 
said  that  they  were  very  brave  ;  but  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  do  not  know 
it,  to  this  day,  from  any  trials  of  their  courage— who  despised  all  pre* 
cautions,  and  thought  all  generalship  consisted  in  inconsiderate  and 
impetuous  advances  ;  I  knew  well,  would  pursue  the  conduct  which 
they  afterwards  did— and  by  representing  a  retreat  as  proceeding  from 
the  most  unworthy  and  unjustifiable  motives,  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  my  army,  by  robbing  roc  of  it's  confidence.  The  Cabala  which 
had  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  mature  a  plan  of  mutiny,  in  which  my 
chief  officers  were  to  be  the  ring  leaders,  could  not  be  entirely  concealed 
from  me  although,  until  I  saw  the  confession  published  to  the  world  by 
One  of  the  conspirators,  I  did  not  know  the  extent  of  their  design. 

Under  these  circumstances,  dangerous  as  the  attempt  on  Maiden  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be,  I  thought  it  might  be  less  so  than  a  retreat.  I  determin- 
ed to  attack  Maiden— and  on  the  6th  of  August,  issued  orders  to  have 
every  tiling  prepared  for  the  movement  of  the  army  on  the  8th ;  and  gentle- 
men, there  is  no  part  of  my  conduct,  since  I  have  been  a  aoldier,  that  I 
reflect  upon,  with  so  much  self  conviction  of  error,  as  I  do  upon  this.  I 
look  back  with  regret  upon  the  moment,  when  I  yielded  to  the  councils  of 
the  inexperienced  officers  I  commanded,  and  determined  to  make  an  attempt 
which  my  own  judgment  did  not  approve— which  was  contrary  to  all  mili- 
tary knowledge — and  which  even  success  might  not  justify.  I  thought, 
however,  it  was  possible  that  if  I  were  successful,  and  could  possess  my- 
self of  the  enemy's  fortress,  I  might  possibly  maintain  myself  there  for 
some  short  time — and  in  that  time,  I  hoped  I  might  have  some  succour 
and  security  from  rhy  own  country  and  her  armies,  that  I  had  been  led  t* 
expect  would  be  operating  below  me. 

On  the  7th  of  August,  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  intended 
movement— But  on  that  day  at  about  one  o'clock,  an  express  arrived  with 
letters  to  me  from  the  comanding  officers  on  the  Niagara  frontier,— two 
from  Maj.  Gen.  Hall,  and  one  from  Gen.  P.  B.  Porter.  These  letters 
were  sent  to  me  by  express  to  inform  me  that  a  large  force  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Niagara  was  moving  toward*  my  army.  But,  what 
}vas  more  decisive  in  its  influence  on  my  measures  was,  that  I  learned 
from  these  letters,  that  I  was  not  to  expect  that  these  movements  of  the 
enemy  were  to  be  checked,  or  that  my  army  would  be  sustained  by  any 
operations  against  the  enemy  in  any  quarter.  I  found  that  the  invasion  of 
Canada  and  the  whole  war,  were  to  be  carried  on  by  the  300  regular  troops 
under  Col.  Miller,  and  the  1200  or  1400  militia  which  had  been  placed 
under  my  command. 

I  must  here  again  beg  leave  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  court  martial  to 
the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  at  war  and  myself,  to  remind 
the  court  martial  of  the  reasons  1  had  to  expect  supplies,  assistance  and 
co-operation,  when  I  took  the  command  of  the  North-western  army—* 
when  I  received  these  letters  from  Gens.  Hall  and  Porter,  my  situation 
became  embarrassing  and  distressing  to  a  great  decree.  I  had,  but  a  few 
hour*  before,  with  what  reluctance  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Gen. 
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Cass,  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  my  officers,  and  given  them  expecta- 
tions that  I  would  lead  the  army  against  Maiden.    I  had  issued  orders  for 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  and  fixed  a  time  for  the  movement. 
I  knew  well,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  disappointing  the  expectations 
which  these  measures  had  raised.    But  as  Gen.  M'Arthur  has  testified,  I 
told  him,  as  commander  of  that  army,  I  felt  myself  reapontibie  for  it's 
mwctncntt  and  it's  fate.    Under  an  awful  sense  of  that  responsibility,  I  de- 
termined to  recross  the  river  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  In  making 
this  movement,  I  had  no  design  of  relinquishing  the  attack  of  Maiden 
My  intention  was  to  take  post  at  Detroit,  and  there  to  wait  until  some  na- 
val force  on  the  lake,  and  a  co-operation  from  below,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning I  had  relied  upon,  and  which  the  letters  I  had  received  from  Gens. 
Hall  and  Porter  gave  me  reason  to  expect  would  commence  at  soae 
future,  but  probably  distant  period,  afforded  me  some  hopes  of  success, 
and  of  advantage  from  success. 

My  further  intention  was  to  concentrate  my  forces  at  Detroit,  that  1 
fuight  from  thence  open  and  secure  my  communication  with  the  State  of 
Ohio  ;  upon  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  salvation  of  the  unry  depended. 

Thii>  consideration  had  so  much  influence  on  my  measures,  not  only  at 
this  time,  but  throughout  the  campaign,  and  in  the  final  surrender,  that 
it  will  be  proper  to  present  it  to  the  court  in  such  a  view  as  that  they  maj 
judge  of  its  importance. 

From  Urbanna  to  the  Miami  of  the  lake  is  a  perfect  wilderness.  Through 
this  witdernest,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  through  a  country  of  which 
the  Indians  were  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors,  the  army  had  to  cut  a 
road  when  they  advanced ;  and  it  was  the  only  road  by  which  supplies  of 
any  kind  could  be  received.  From  the  Miami  to  the  settlements  on  xitc 
Detroit  river,  the  country  is  little  better  than  a  wilderness,  there  being 
only  two  or  three  little  settlements— along  the  Detroit  river  the  country  is 
partially  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  improvements  extend  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  and  in  part  of  these  improvements,  or 
the  margin  of  the  streights,  is  die  road  to  the  town  of  Detroit-  The 
whole  country  from  Urbanna  to  the  town  of  Detroit  is  filled  with  savages ; 
all  of  whom,  with  very  unimportant  exceptions,  became  hostile  to  as,  ami 
infested  every  part  of  the  road  which  was  not  protected  by  an  armed  force. 
From  the  Miami  to  Detroit,  a  distance  of  72  miles,  the  road  runs  so  near 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  of  the  Streights,  that  the  enemy  having  the 
command  of  these  waters,  could  with  the  greatest  facility  transport  from 
their  shore,  and  from  one  point  to  another,  detachments  to  intercept  the 
communication.  Their  vessels  too,  would  always  afiord  them  a  secure 
retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  There  were  in  the  whole  Michigan  territory 
less  than  5000  white  inhabitants,  about  2000  of  whom  were  settled  along 
the  Detroit  river,  the  soil,  though  fertile,  was  but  little  cultivated  ;  the 
inhabitants  greatly  reiving  for  their  support  upon  the  supplies  of  fish  and 
venison,  which  the  woods  and  waters  afforded.  The  territory  has  never 
fum^hed  sufficient  provisions  for  it's  own  inhabitants.  There  arc  annu- 
ally, as  appears  from  the  testimony  before  you,  largt?  nnantiti^  of  r»'^k 
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and  beef  brought  in  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  notwithstanding  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  witnesses,  I  assert,  that,  at  the  time  the  army  was  in 
that  quarter,  they  could  not  have  taken  the  necessary  supplies  from  the 
country,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  distressing  the  inhabitants.  It 
has  been  proved,  that  even  in  time  of  peace,  the  few  troops  who  were 
stationed  at  Detroit,  were  fed  by  supplies  from  Ohio.  The  country  must 
afford  insufficient  provisions  for  an  army,  or  there  could  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity for  furnishing  G.  Harrison  from  the  western  states  at  the  immense 
expence  which  his  supplies  have  cost.  The  testimony  of  Gen.  M'Arthur 
affords  some  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  respect  to  provisions. 
He  stated  that  from  the  morning  of  the  14th  «f  August  when  he  marched 
from  fort  Detroit  with  a  detachment,  until  the  16th,  when  they  met  with 
and  killed  an  ox ;  in  a  march  of  near  30  miles ;  he  saw  nothing-  that  was 
food  for  man,  except  some  unripe  corn  and  some  honey.  The  opposite 
shores  of  the  enemy  were  not  more  productive  in  supplies.  The  whole  ol 
the'eountry  bordering  on  the  streights  and  on  the  Lake  js  a  wilderness, 
except  the  settlement  at  Amhcrstberg  and  a  very  thin  population  on  the 
banks  of  the  Detroit  river,  and  a  small  place  on  Lake  Eric,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  New  Settlement.  Above,  on  the  river  French,  at  about  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  is  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable  part  of  the 
country. 

Independent  of  these  settlements,  which  had  been  exhausted  by  the  two 
armies,  the  whole  is  wilderness:  after  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac,  when 
all  the  hives  of  Northern  Indians  became  hostile,  and  were  let  loose  upon 
tis .  when  the  North-west  company,  as  appears  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  M'Kent- 
zie,  had  arrayed  against  us  their  numerous  retainers  ;  and  when  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  upper,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  Lakes,  was  free  to  the  enemy,  no 
supplies  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  river  French,  or  the  bordering 
Country.  It  must  be  remarked  that  from  the  time  the  army  arrived  at  De- 
troit, not  one  pound  of  provisions  had  been  received— from  the  moment  the 
declaration  of  war  was  known  to  the  enemy,  he  had  intercepted  the  only 
linc  of  communication,  and  thus  cut  off  all  supplies. 

It  appears  from  a  return  made  on  the  day  the  army  arrived  at  Detroit, 
and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  9th. 
that  there  were  then  in  store 

125,000  Rations  of  Flour,  and 
70,666  Rations  of  Meat. 

This  stock,  as  it  was  never  replenished,  must  have  been  proportionably 
exhausted,  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  from  Canada,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
final  surrender ;  and  indeed  would  have  been  entirely  so,  had  we  not  drawn, 
as  far  as  wc  could,  our  supplies  from  the  country ;  which  every  day  became 
the  more  stripped,  and  the  less  able  to  afford  them.  • 

A  return  made  to  me  by  the  contractor  on  the  25th  of  July,  shews  not 
only  the  quantity  of  provisions  on  hand  at  that  date,  but  it  shews,  by  a  com- 
parison with  a  return  of  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  the  rate  at  which  the 
provisions  were  consumed. 

This  return  has  been  proved  and  read  in  evidence ;  it  is  as  follows, 

Provisions  on  hand  at  Fort  Detroit,  25lh  July,  1812." 


70,000  Rations  Flour, 
21,000  salted  Meat, 
100,000  Whiskey. 

ft  has  been  said  by  Generals  Cass  and  M'Arthur,  and  by  other  witnesses, 
that  they  never  heard  complaints  of  a  want  of  provisions — this  is  certainly 
true :  there  was  not,  previously  to  the  surrender,  an  actual  want  or  deficien- 
cy of  provisions ;  our  stores  were  not  then  entirely  exhausted,  but  there  was 
a  certainty  Uiat  they  would  soon  be  so. 

Such  then  was  my  situation  when  I  determined1  to  retreat  from  Canada. 
J  had  above  me  hordes  of  hostile  savages ;  I  had  below,  an  enemy  in  a  for- 
tress, which  I  believed  to  be  a  work  of  strength,  and  sufficiently  manned  for 
its  defence ;  I  found  that  he  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  augment  his  force 
by  drawing  his  troops  from  all  other  points.  I  commanded  an  army,  the 
troops  of  which  (except  a  few  regulars  of  the  4th  regiment)  had  no  expe- 
rience, and  had  never  been  tried  ;  and  this  army  was  officered  by  men,  the 
chief  of  whom  had  not  hesitated  to  express,  in  the  most  indecent  terms, 
his  want  of  confidence  in  me.  I  was  told  that  I  must  not  expect  any  co- 
operation or  assistance.  I  saw  that  my  provisions  would  be  soon  exhausted, 
and  that  neither  my  own  nor  the  enemy's  country  would  afford  suppliea 
for  any  length  of  time  :  I  saw  that  my  only  communication  was  cut  aff,  and 
unless  it  were  opened,  the  army  would  be  subdued  by  want. 

Under  these  circumstances  1  determined  to  rccross  the  river,  take  the 
principal  part  of  the  army,  not  with  an  intent,  as  I  have  said,  to  relinquish 
the  entcrpri/.c  against  Maiden  and  the  upper  province,  but  to  wait  for  a 
co-operation  and  assistance,  which  might  afford  more  favorable  prospects, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  which  I  considered  a  duty  of  the  first  importance,  to 
open  the  communication  by  which  I  could  obtain  supplies.  An  attack  on 
Maiden  was  an  alternative,  which  as  I  have  said,  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  it  was  one  which  I  had  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  adopt ;  I 
well  knew  what  rewards  of  honor  and  glory  awaited  an  achievement  which 
my  country  had  been  led  to  expect,  with  so  much  certainty  and  anxiety  ;  I 
knew  what  were  the  expectations  of  my  officers,  and  what  resentment  a 
disappointment  would  create ;  I  knew  a  rctrogade  movement  would  expose 
me  to  censure,  and  to  the  malice  of  my  enemies.  But,  in  deliberating  on 
this  alternative,  1  could  not  but  take  into  view  the  possibility  of  a  defeat  in 
the  attempt,  and  the  consequences  which,  as  1  have  before  mentioned,  would 
result,  not  only  to  the  army,  but  to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  A  more  de- 
risive- consideration  however,  induced  me  to  reject  this  alternative ;  1  then 
felt  confident,  ami  I  do  now  feel  most  confident,  that  if  I  had  attacked  Mai- 
den, and  had  been  successful,  it  would  have  been  but  a  useless  waste  of 
blood.  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  have  maintained  the  for» 
tress.  It  must  have  fallen  for  want  of  supplies.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  waters  of  the  Lukes  were  shut  against  us.  There  could  have  been  no 
possible  communication  with  the  fortress,  but  by  the  road  which  I  had  cut 
through  the  wilderness.  How  was  that  road  to  be  kept  open  >  Most  probn- 
My,  after  an  engagement,  or  after  carrying  the  works  by  storm,  1  could  have 
taken  into  Maiden  but  a  few  hundred  men. 
t>iM  £have  made  sufficient  detachments  from  the  garrison  to  have  per- 
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formed  thii  service  i  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Generate  M' Arthur  an4 
Cass,  censured  me  for  sending  so  small  a  detaclunent  as  200  men  on  this 
duty,  and  thought  the  force  ought  to  have  been  double,  or  equal  to  one  of 
their  regiments :  and  when  Colonel  Miller  with  600  men,  280  of  whom  wcr« 
almost  the  whole  of  the  regular  force  under  my  command,  had  defeated  the, 
enemy  near  Magnagno,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  send  to  me  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  150  or  200  men,  to  enable  him  to  secure  his  passage  to  and  from  the 
river  Raisin,  though  his  loss  in  the  battle  did  not  exceed  80,  and  though  lie 
knew  at  the  river  Raisin,  he  was  to  be  joined  by  the  detachments  under  Cap- 
tain Brush  and  the  companies  under  Captains  Campbell  and  Rowland.  If 
the  road  could  have  been  opened,  still  no  supplies  could  have  passed  into 
the  fort  without  crossing  the  water,  and  on  that  the  British  had  a  force,  to 
which  we  had  nothing  to  oppose.  If  we  had  possessed  the  fort,  it  would 
have  been  pressed  by  the  North- West  company  and  its  retainers  from  the 
north,  with  all  the  hosts  of  Savages  of  those  regions.  A  British  force  no 
doubt  would  have  approached  it  from  Lake  Ontario  by  the  River  La  French— 
On  the  water  it  would  have  been  attacked  by  the  naval  force — and  all  this 
it  must  have  encountered  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  supplies,  and 
without  the  least  prospect  of  relief  or  assistance. 

My  judgment,  Mr.  President,  may  mislead  me  now,  as  it  did  then — but  ye£ 
J  think  that  if  I  had  led  the  army  I  commanded  to  the  conquest  of  Maldeu 
under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  stated,  it  would  have  been  as  great  a 
crime  as  any  of  which  I  am  accused. 

Certain  I  am  that  I  should  have  wanted  that  consciousness  of  having  acted 
from  the  purest  motives,  and  according  to  my  best  judgment,  which  has 
heen  my  only  consolation  in  all  I  have  suffered 

If  it  be  true  as  I  have  stated,  and  as  I  think  the  testimony  proves,  that  the 
army  had  not  provisions  for  any  length  of  time—and  that  neither  my  own 
nor  the  enemy's  country  could  have  been  capable  of  furnishing  them— I 
need  hardly  state  to  the  members  of  this  tribunal,  how  important  it  was  to 
me  to  keep  open  the  road  I  had  made  through  the  wilderness— the  oidy 
communication  by  which  supplies  could  approach  me. 

In  modern  warfare  the  first  great  object  of  each  contending  party,  is  the 
resources  of  his  enemy.  The  fate  of  armies  is  found  to  depend  upon  the 
abundunce  of  their  resources  ;  on  their  security,  and  on  the  facility  of  keep- 
ing up  a  communication  with  them. 

It  has  become  »  principle  to  manouver  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the 
places  from  whence  supplies  may  be  drawn— not  to  go  far  from  them  but 
with  great  caution— and  never  to  cease  preserving  with  them  those  con- 
nections in  which  the  strength  of  an  army  consists,  and  on  which  its  strength 
depends.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  modern  military  writer  of  great 
celebrity.  The  experience  of  all  military  movements  in  latter  times  prove 
their  correctness.  I  always  felt  the  force  of  them.  It  was  a  great  violation 
of  these  principles,  and  therefore,  as  I  considered,  a  great  mistake,  to  march 
the  army  I  commanded,  after  the  war  had  commenced,  to  Detroit— leaving 
a  British  garrison  18  miles  in  our  rear,  directly  upon  our  line  of  communi- 
cation, which,  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake  and  his  force  upon  the  water, 
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'the  enemy  had  the  means  of  intercepting  with  peculiar  facility.  Bat  the 
orders  I  received  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  war,  which  announced  to 
me  the  declaration  of  war,  were  positive  upon  this  point.  They  left  me  no 
discretion.  I  was  to  march  to  Detroit,  and  there  to  wait  for  further  orders. 

I  had  seen  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  Uie  communication  when  I  wu 
on  the  march— and  therefore  T  built  and  garrisoned  block  houses  on  the 
road.  When  in  the  enemy's  country,  I  felt  every  day  more  strongly  the 
fbrcc  of  this  necessity,  and  therefore  detached  Major  Van  Home  on  that 
service. 

Whether  that  was  a  proper  detachment,  as  it  is  made  a  separate  chargv. 
will  be  a  subject  of  separate  consideration,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  rar 
defence. 

After  the  defeat  of  .Major  Van  Home,  and  when  I  found  the  situation  of 
my  army,  immediately  before  I  left  Sandwich,  such  as  1  have  before  de- 
scribed, I  was  perfectly  convinced  that  no  success,  not  even  the  capture 
of  Maiden,  could  save  it  from  eventual  destruction,  if  my  communication 
with  Ohio  was  not  opened. 

The  court  will  recollect  that  Gen.  M' Arthur  and  Gen  Cass,  have  stated 
in  their  testimony,  that  when  they  objected  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  force- 
I  detached  under  Major  Van  Home,  they  each  recommended  that  1  should, 
send  him  with  his  regiment  on  that  duty.  This  shews  what  force  in  their 
estimation  was  necessary  for  the  purpose.  What  force  Col.  Miller  thought 
necessary  I  have  already  stated.  If  these  gentlemen  were  correct  on  this 
point,  my  army  could  not  have  been  in  a  proper  situation — when  I  must 
have  stretched  back  with  nearly  half,  and  the  most  efficient  part  of  my 
command  to  insure  mc  supplies.  It  must  be  recollected  also  that  it  was 
not  a  temporary  detachment  that  would  have  answered  any  purpose.  I 
must  have  kept  always  separated  from  the  army  a  sufficient  force  to  have 
kept  open  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles.  I  do  not  believe  that  after  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac,  when  the 
savages  became  arrayed  against  us  and  infested  every  part  of  the  road, 
my  whole  force  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  protected  so  ex- 
tensive a  line. 

These,  gentlemen,  were  the  grounds  on  which  I  made  a  retrogadc  move' 
mcnt  with  a  part  of  the  army  to  Detroit.  It  was,  from  thence  to  open  the 
only  channel  through  which  it  could  derive  the  means  of  existence.  I 
repeat,  my  judgment  may  have  misled  me — if  it  did,  it  continues  yet  to 
mislead  me — for  every  day  that  I  have  lived  I  have  become  more  confident  • 
that  I  did  right  to  leave  the  Enemy's  country.  Had  I  followed  the  dictate.* 
of  my  own  judgment  I  should  have  made  my  retreat  to  the  Miami,  and 
there  waited  for  co-operation  and  assistance. 

The  distance  from  thence  to  the  Ohio  would  have  been  comparatively 
ihort,  and  I  should  have  hud  no  enemy  in  my  rear  but  scattering  savages,  . 
and  he  could  not  then  have  availed  himself  of  the  great  advantage  he  de- 
rived from  the  command  of  the  waters.    For  the  reason  that  1  did  not  do  sc, 
let  mc  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  two  officers  next  in  command. 
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Whcu  t  pro|K)3ed  this  measure  to  Col.  Cass,  his  answer  was,  that  if  f 
did,  under  the  then  existing'  circumstances,  every  man  of  the  Ohio  volunteers 
would  leave  me.  His  language  was  in  substance,  as  he  states  it  himself— 
that  the  volunteers  would  retreat  with  me,  if  they  thought  a  retreat  neces- 
sary :  but  as  they  undertook  to  judge  that  it  was  not  then  necessary, 
they  would  leave  me,  and  not  a  man  would  retreat  under  my  command. 
Col.  Cass's  testimony  on  this  subject  is  in  the  following  words.  "  I  recol- 
lect a  conversation  with  Gen.  Hull,  after  the  retreat  from  Canada,  and  be- 
fore we  went  to  the  River  Raisin,  in  which  Gen.  Hull  suggested,  that  as  he 
heard  of  no  co-operation  from  below,  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  post  at 
the  Miami.  I  think  I  told  Gen.  Hull  that  if,  under  existing  circumstances, 
he  took  such  a  step,  the  Ohio  militia  would  desert  him  to  a  man.  Whether 
I  told  Gen.  Hull  so  or  not,  I  am  confident  it  would  have  been  the  case."  It 
may  be  well  to  remark,  that  this  testimony  of  Col.  Cass's  is  evidence  of  the 
Insubordination  that  was  among  the  troops.  By  whom  and  by  what  means 
it  had  been  encouraged,  the  court  may  judge.  Upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  is  to  say  the  retreat  from  Canada,  I  have  but  a  few  more 
words  to  say.  I  retreated  for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled  to  take 
effective  measures  for  opening  my  communication.  The  importance 
of  acomplishing  this  design,  1  have  endeavoured  to  shew.  But  it  seems 
that  the  government,  or  whoever  it  may  have  been  that  drew  the  charges 
that  arc  now  before  you,  were  also  sensible  of  this  importance ;  for  one 
•f  the  accusations  that  I  am  to  answer  is,  that  I  did  not  keep  open  this 
communication  ;  and  yet  the  measure  I  took  to  accomplish  this  object,  and 
which  was  the  only  measure  that  afforded  any  prospect  of  success,  that 
is  to  say,  withdrawing  the  army  from  Canada,  is  also  made  the  ground  of 
crimination. 

y>eg  the  court  to  notice  that  these  reasons  for  the  retreat,  are  such  a* 
I  aligned  for  it  at  the  time  as  well  as  now.  For  the  evidence  of  this  . I 
fefcr  to  my  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  war  of  the  4th  and  8th  of  August, 
My  letter  to  Governor  Scott  of  the  9th  of  August,  and  my  letters  to  Go* 
vemor  Meigs  and  Col.  "Wells  of  the  11th  of  August.  All  these  shew  that 
I  abandoned  Canada,  because  I  had  ascertained  that  1  would  soon  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  overwelming  force  ;  because  my  communication,  if  I  re- 
mained where  I  was,  would  inevitably  be  cut  off ;  and  because  I  found 
that  the  few  regulars  and  militia  1  commanded  were  to  be  left  to  carry  on. 
without  any  assistance  or  co-operation  the  offensive  war,  which  the  United 
States  had  declared  against  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth. 

The  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Detroit  and  of  the  forces  in  the  Michi- 
gan territory  under  my  command,  is  another  charge  against  which  I  am 
now  to  defend  myself.  I  beg  the  court  to  observe,  that  the  course  I  am 
pursuing  is  to  examine  in  the  first  instance,  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
these  principal  measures.  The  circumstances  attending  their  accom- 
plishment, being  ground  of  distinct  accusation,  I  propose  to  give  them 
distinct  consideration. 

As  to  the  point  on  which  I  am  now  about  to  make  my  defence,  I 
must  bey  the  court  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said  in  relatim  to  (he  - 
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lay  in  attacking  Maiden,  and  to  rccrossing  the  river— Much  erf  what  i* 
have  said  upon  these  subjects  will  be  applicable  to  the  charge  now  under 
consideration.  The  same  facts  are  reiterated  in  the  specifications  in  set 
'  many  different  forms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyse  them,  and  might  ex- 
cuse repetition.  Rut  I  shall  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  tres- 
passing on  the  patience  of  the  court,  and  shall  not  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  further  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  myself 
clt  arly  understood. 

The  extent  and  state  of  the  force  under  my  command,  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  August,  must  be  ascertained  before  my 
conduct  can  be  duly  appreciated. 

The  detachments  under  Cols.  M'Arthur  and  Cass,  consisting  of  400  of 
the  most  effective  men  of  their  regiments,  were  absent  ou  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  river  Ilaisin. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16lh  the  Brigade  Major  Jessup*  as  appears  by 
his  cross  examination,  had,  by  my  order,  made  a  report  of  the  effective 
men  under  my  command.  He  stated  the  number  as  appears  by  a  docu- 
ment before  you,  in  the  three  Ohio  regiments,  to  be  TOO,  including  the 
Michigan  Legion  and  waggoners — but  not  the  Michigan  militia.  Tho 
armed  inhabitants  which  some  of  the  witnesses  have  mentioned,  1  presumes 
were  not  intended  to  be  included,  and  indeed  should  not  have  been.  For, 
although  it  may  have  been  agreeable  to  the  disposition  of  some  who  have 
testified  in  this  cause  to  mention  them  here,  that  they  might  swell  my  num 
bers  in  the  eyes  of  the  court— yet,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I 
ought  to  have  taken  them  into  calculation,  in  estimating  my  means  of 
defence.  In  the  field  they  were  only  likely  to  be  the  first  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  disorder,  and  in  a  siege  they  would  only  have  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  provisions. 

Major  Jessup  says,  that  on  the  15th  he  received  an  estimate  from  one  of 
the  adjutants  of  the  number  of  men  fit  for  duty.  He  thinks  it  exceeded 
one  thousand.  This  estimate  was  not  delivered  to  me— but  was  given  to 
Gen.  Cass  tlie  day  after  the  bank-,  but  for  what  purpose  does  not  appear. 
1  wish  Gen.  Cass  had  produced  it  on  this  occasion.  Of  the  1000,  if  there 
were  so  many  effective,  only  320  were  regulars— that  being  Major  Snclling** 
estimate  of  the  effective  force  of  the  4th  regt.  on  the  day  of  the  surrender- 

The  rest  of  this  1000,  were  comprised  of  the  Ohio  volunteers  and  Michi- 
gan militia.  In  my  letters  to  the  Government,  and  my  official  account  of 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  expedition  under  my  command,  I  have 
always  spoken  of  the  zeal  htuI  bravery  of  these  troops  in  terms  of  respect* 
and  I  still  think  they  merited  all  I  have  said  of  them  in  these  respects  ;  yet 
>n  estimating  their  probable  services  hi  ;m  arduous  conflict,  I  could  not  bu  « 
consider  their  real  character.  My  experience  in  the  revolutionary  war  had 
fixed  in  my  mind  a  distrust  of  the  services  of  undisciplined  militia,  howcv  - 
cr  ardent  and  valorous  they  might  b\  language,  ajul  even  by  actions,  when 
tot  hef  >rc  the  cneJny,  make  themselves  appear.  Indeed  the  organization  u  ~ 
the  militia  corps  I  had  with  me  wa-i  particularly  cah-nhted  create  di'- . 
trust  with  rCHp-.;»  fo  tfcrm- 
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All  their  office**  held  their  commissions  in  virtue  of  an  election*  medi- 
ate or  immediate,  of  the  men  of  whom  they  were  the  nominal  com- 
manders. 

My  second  in  command,  Col.  M' Arthur  has  prefaced  his  testimony  by 
telling  you  that  at  such  a  time  he  was  elected  Colonel — Col.  Van  Horn  was 
elected  Major— Mr.  M'Cormic  was  elected  a  Lieutenant  From  what  stations, 
what  occupations  these  gentlemen  were  elected  to  high  military  rank  I 
do  not  know — It  would  seem  however  that  notwithstanding  all  the  experi- 
ence they  have  had  in  the  held,  they  have  not  yet  learned  military  lan- 
guage—or  forgotten  what  were,  probably,  the  phrases  of  their  former 
/occupations. 

Gen.  M' Arthur  in  describing  the  disposition  he  intended  to  make  of  his 
regiment  in  case  of  an  attack,  spoke,  as  he  would  of  the  gate  of  a  cow-pen, 
of  .swinging  it  into  the  rear  line  of  a  hollow  square— and  most  of  the  witness* 
cs  against  me  have  spoken  of  the  balance  of  a  datachment,as  they  would  ot 
the  foot  of  an  account  in  a  shop-book.  Elected  officers  can  never  be  calcu- 
lated upon  as  great  disciplinarians.  In  every  station  the  elected  will  be  un- 
willing to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  electors  ;  indeed,  he  will  often  be  found 
to  court  their  favour  by  a  familiarity  and  condescension  which  are  totally 
incompatible  with  military  discipline.  The  man  that  votes  bis  officer  his 
commission,  instead  of  being  implicitly  obedient,  as  every  soldier  ought 
to  be,  will  be  disposed  to  question  and  consider  the  propriety  of  the  of- 
ficer's conduct  before  he  acts.  This  system  has  not  only  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  soldiers,  but  it  has  a  retro-active  effect  upon  the  officers. 
They,  knowing  how  far  they  are  responsible  to  their  electors,  and  wliat 
deference  is  due  from  them  to  a  majority  of  votes,  arc  under  the  influence 
of  their  own  feeling's  in  intercourse  with  their  superiors. 

The  court  must  have  observed  with  what  confidence  the  officers  who 
nave  testified  against  me,  have  pronounced  every  thing  to  have  been  done 
wrong  that  was  not  done  according  to  their  advice.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that,  when  a  council  of  war  was  called,  it  was  to  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  a  town-meeting;  and  that  a  General  was  absolutely  bound  by 
the  voice  of  a  majority.  The  testimony  of  Major  Vanhorne  is  a  remark- 
uble  elucidation  of  the  ideas  of  some  of  my  officers  in  this  respect.  He 
.seems  to  think  that  I  was  guilty  of  great  violation  of  duty  in  not  being 
careful  to  ascertain  accurately  the  votes  of  the  members  then  present ; 
though,  as  it  turned  out,  I  had  omitted  to  take  the  vote  of  a  gentleman 
whose  opinions  coincided  with  my  own. 

Mr.  President,  ray  ideas  of  a  council  of  war  are,  that  it  is  called  to  ad- 
vise the  responsible  officer,  as  to  any  question  which  he  may  think  proper 
to  submit  to  its  members  ;  that  he  ought  to  hear  and  weigh,  with  what  de- 
liberation circumstances  will  admit,  their  sentiments  and  opinions  ;  but 
that  after  all  he  is  bound  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, be  the  opinions  of  his  officers  what  they  may — And,  inasmuch  as  the 
advice  of  a  council  will  not  in  all  cases  justify  misconduct — I  hope  it  will 
not  be  considered  that  a  measure,  although  it  should  have  been  wrong,  or 
turned  out  unfortunate,  must  be  condemned  because  it  was  not  sanctioned 
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by  a  majority  of  votes.  These  are  considerations  which  I  think  it  necessary 
to  impress  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the  court  It  unfortunately  happened 
that  on  most  questions  which  I  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  ttv 
officers,  their  opinions  and  mine  did  not  coincide — and  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses seem  to  think  that  therefore  they  must  be  condemned — But  such  a 
principal  will  not,  I  hope,  be  adopted  by  this  court.   The  decisions  of  the 
councils  should  have  had  the  less  influence,  because  it  must  be  recollects! 
tli at  I  could  not,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  officers  of  the  4th  reg\  call 
<for  the  advice  of  any  one,  who  had  seen  the  least  service  or  had  the  kx;t 
experience  :  for,  though  most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  produced 
on  the  part  of  the  government  have  appeared  with  the  titles  and  badges 
of  high  military  rank — yet,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  these  gentlemen,  wher. 
they  joined  my  army,  knew  no  more  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  than  was  to 
be  learned  from  militia  musters  and  parades  about  their  own  home*. 
What  services  they  may  have  since  performed  to  entitle  them  to  the  hon- 
ours they  have  attained  I  am  ignorant— and  only  hope  that  their  elevated 
rank  (as  it  ought  to  be  presumed  it  was  not  intended  it  should)  will  not 
give  them  any  other  weight  than  they  would  have  had,  if  they  had  re- 
mained in  their  former  subordinate  stations  until  they  had  given  tlieir 
testimony  against  me.    These  observations  arc  made  in  reference  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  troops  I  had  under  my  command — and  to  shew  that 
although,  as  men,  they  might  be  brave  and  patriotic,  as  I  have  always  believed 
they  were,  and  as  I  have  always  spoken  both  of  the  officers  and  soldiers — yet, 
from  the  manner  of  their  organization,  and  from  their  want  of  discipline  aix! 
experience,  they  were  not  that  kind  of  force  upon  which  a  commander  could 
feel  in  an  arduous  conflict  the  firmest  reliance.  So  far  as  we  bad  any  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  from  trial,  this  want  of  confidence  in  forces  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  justified.    The  expedition  under  Major  Vanhome  was  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  volunteers  acted  by  themselves  in  any  affair  of  conse- 
quence ;  for  the  rencountre  at  the  Aux  Canards  bridge  (although  both  the  of- 
ficers and  men  behaved  well)  was  but  a  skirmish,  which  could  hardly  be* 
test  either  of  courage  or  discipline.  The  detachment  under  Major  Vanhome 
as  he  has  testified,  were  not  surprized.    He  had  fully  prepared  them  ac- 
cording to  his  statement  to  expect  their  foe— and  yet  his  party  was  dis- 
ordered by  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy.     Notwithstanding  all  the  gallant 
exertions  which,  as  he  has  stated,  he  made,  he  was  unable  to  rally  them, 
or  to  prevent  their  flying  in  confusion,  in  the  very  first  moments  of  attack, 
by  nothing  hut  savages. 

In -submitting  to  your  consideration,  gentlemen,  the  fate  of  the  forces 
under  my  command,  1  must  not  omit,  painful  as  it  is  to  me  to  advert  to  it, 
the  unhappy  terms  in  which  I  was  with  my  officers.  They  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  what  they  have  here  testified  to,  that  they  bad  lost  all  confidence 
in  me— many  of  them  manifested  it,  as  appears  from  their  own  testimony, 
by  the  most  indecent  conduct  and  expressions.  Die  court  must  recollect 
the  language,  which  I  forbear  to  repeat,  that  my  second  in  command  Col. 
M'Vrthur  (now  Jlrig.  Gen.  M'Arthur)  represents  that  he  addressed  to  me 
when  I  proposed  to  him  to  remain  with  his  regiment  at  Sandwich,   JLct  it 
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be  remembered  too  that  the  Brig.  Gen.  has  stated,  thai  when  we  were  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  he  might  hourly  have  expected  to  be  called  to 
battle,  he  used  this  language,  with  an  expectation  that  he  would  be  arrest- 
od  :  with  an  expectation  that  at  such  a  moment  he  would  be  put  in  a  situ- 
ation that  he  could  not  be  called  upon  to  use  his  sword.  Brig.  Gen. 
M'Arthur  has  said  that  these  expressions  were  extorted  from  him  by  insin- 
uations of  cowardice.  I  meant  no  such  insinuation.  His  declaration  that 
he  felt  his  single  self  able  to  carry  the  fortress  at  Sandwich  against  any 
garrison,  left  no  room  to  doubt  his  own  good  opinion  of  his  prowess. 
When  Gen.  M'Arthur  addressed  such  language  to  me,  I  had  never  seen 
any  thing  that  would  have  warranted  such  an  insinuation  as  he  conceives  I 
made.  But  if  any  thing  would  justify  an  impeachment  of  that  officer's 
courage,  it  would  be  such  conduct  at  such  a  time.  It  may  be  thought 
that  I  ought  to  have  arrested  Gen.  M'Arthur.  It  is  not  one  of  the  charges 
against  me  that  I  did  not — and  therefore  I  shall  not  digress  further  from 
the  course  of  my  defence,  than  to  say  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation  alone 
prevented  my  doing  it.  If  I  had  taken  such  a  step,  I  have  no  doubt  his 
men  who  had  elected  him  a  Colonel,  would  have  turned  their  arms  against 
me,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  they  pnfetsed  to  use  them  against  the  enemy. 
I  might,  and  I  believe  I  should  have  had  a  civil  war  in  my  camp.  But  to 
shew  what  was  the  disposition  of  my  officers  towards  me,  I  have  only  to 
refer  the  court  once  more  to  Col.  Cass's  (now  Brig.  Gen.  Crwt't)  letter  to 
government  of  the  10th  of  September,  in  which  he  states  that  he,  and 
others  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  wrest  the  command  from  me.  Whether 
this  was,  or  was  not,  a  treasonable  design,  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 
But  what  confidence  could  I  place  in  officers,  whose  conduct  had  been 
such  as  they  themselves  have  described. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  my  letters  to  the  Secretary  at  war,  and  my 
official  account  of  the  surrender,  may  be  appealed  to  on  this  subject.  I 
wish  they  may  be.  What  I  have  written  of  the  volunteers  and  their  officers 
r*  just— and  what  I  yet  say,  they  were  brave  zealous  men.  It  is  my  pride 
that  in  the  very  hour  of  misfortune,  I  had  the  magnanimity  to  give 
them  all  the  credit  that  was  due  to  them,  and  to  take  upon  myself  the 
whole  responsibility  of  a  measure  which  I  knew  would  be  the  subject  of  so 
much  censure. 

Would  Sir,  that  I  could  have  observed  a  little  of  the  same  spirit  in  my 
accusers  !  that  they  had  been  willing  to  take  some  share  of  the  blame  that 
is  justly  due  to  them  !  and  that  they  had  not,  in  the  triumph  of  their  own 
salvation  on  my  depression,  represented  with  the  most  uncharitable  bitter- 
ness a  man  whose  smiles  they  once  courted. 

I  must  be  pardoned,  Mr.  President,  for  yielding  to  my  feelings  in  these 
digressions.  I  have  stated  to  you  the  numbers,  nature  and  situation  of  the 
force  which  I  had  to  oppose  to  the  enemy.  I  shall  now 
he  brought  or  might  bring  against  roe.  I  say, 
cause  it  was  that  consideration  which  induced  the 
^rcc  which  was  nrtu ally  landed  on  the  Awerican 
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the  16th.  It  is  possible  that  ?  might  have  met  and  repelled  thai  force— and 
if  1  had  had  no  further  to  look  than  to  the  event  of  a  contest  at  that  time,  * 
should  have  trusted  to  the  issue  of  a  battle.  1  beg  leave  first  to  examine  what: 
was  the  extent  of  the  enemy's  force,  landed  at  Springwells  on  the  morning 
of  the  16ih.  Major  Snelling  who  says  lie  made  some  attempt  to  count  the 
enemy's  force,  supposes  that  there  were  no  more  than  750  whites,  of  whom 
one  third  were  regulars  and  the  rest  militia  and  volunteers.    The  number 
of  Indians  he  could  not  ascertain.    As  he  was  going  to  his  lodging's,  after 
having  satisfied  himself  about  the  white  force,  he  saw  he  says  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indians  in  array.    He  docs  admit,  however,  that  there  were 
some  more  on  the  back  of  the  town,  killing  horses  and  stealing  cattle. 
But  it  is  very  evident  that  Major  Snelling,  as  well  as  other  witnesses,  meant 
to  convey  to  the  court  an  impression  that  they  considered  the  Indian  force 
very  insignificant,  both  as  to  numbers  and  effect.    And  yet  it  ts  very  extra- 
ordinary that  when  my  conduct  would  be  censurable  in  proportion  as  the 
Indian  force  in  the  power  of  the  British  might  be^considered  numerous  and 
effective,  their  numbers  and  powers  are  augmented— I  am  charged  with  hav~ 
ing  sent  out  too  small  a  detachment  tinder  Major  Van  Horne.   To  prove 
that  I  did  so  the  Major  has  testified  that  according  to  the  information  he? 
received,  there  were  300  Indians  crossed  from  the  British  side,  the  day  his 
party  was  routed.    It  is  necessary,  to  heighten  my  criminality,  that  in  one 
instance  the  British  Indian  force  should  appear  to  be  very  small  and  very 
insignificant,  and  in  the  other  very  numerous  and  very  formidable.    It  is 
well  known  however,  that  all  the  Savages  in  that  quarter  had,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac,  joined  the  British.    I  had  had  in  council, 
between  the  14th  and  20th  of  July  the  chiefs  of  nine  nations,  whose  war 
riors  amounted  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  or  more.    Is  it  not  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  with  a  large  force  of  this  nature  at  their  disposal, 
the  British  should  have  employed  but  a  small  part  of  it  in  their  enterprizo 
against  Detroit  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  presumed  that,  in  an  undertaking  io 
which  they  must  have  been  very  ambitious  of  success,  they  would  have 
employed  all  their  disposable  force,  whether  white  or  red  ? 

The  force  brought  against  me  I  am  very  confident  was  not  less  than  one 
thousand  whites,  and  at  least  as  many  savage  warriors. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  this  force  on  our  own  shores  I  was  to  defend 
myself — their  Batteries  from  Sandwich  were  effectually  co-operating  with 
them — and  their  ships  of  war  were  ready  to  lend  them  assistance  in  the 
moment  of  attack,  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  to  afford  them  shelter  incase 
of  defeat. 

If  the  British  landed  at  Springwells  were  not  much  more  numerous  than 
my  own  troops,  I  knew  they  must  have  a  powerful  force  in  reserve,  w&cli 
they  could  bring  to  operate  upon  me,  either  by  crossing  them  above  the 
town  of  Detroit,  or  by  transporting  them  in  their  ships  to  that  pomtr— r»nd 
thus  attack  the  fort  on  all  sides,  and  place  my  army  between  their  fire.  I 
slioald  not  however  have  yielded  to  all  these  considerations,  had  the  war  I 
wju  carrying  on  been  only  against  civilized  men.  In  that  case,  those  only 
v  ho  were  in  the  contest  would  have  suffered.   But  I  knew  how  sanguina*; 
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and  remorseless  the  savages  would  be,  should  my  army  be  subdued  anil 
the  troops  be  obliged  to  yield  The  whole  country  would  have  been  delug- 
ed with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants. — Neither  women  nor  children  would 
have  been  spared. 

The  large  detachment  which  was  out  under  the  command  <9f  Colonel* 
M'Arthur  and  Cass,  of  which  1  could  get  no  intelligence,  and  the  detach- 
ment under  Captain  Brush  at  the  River  Raisin,  would,  most  probably,  have 
been  the  victims  of  savage  fury,  which  is  always  excited  by  battle,  and  ten- 
dered more  sanguinary  by  victory.  Those  appeared  to  me  the  certain  and 
dreadful  consequences  of  unsuccessful  resistance. 

If  after  a  conflict,  I  should  have  been  able  for  that  time  to  have  repulsed 
the  enemy,  I  might  have  purchased  fame,  and  have  avoided  all  1  have  suffer- 
ed and  what  I  now  suffer,  in  being  obliged  thus  at  my  time  of  life  to  vindi- 
cate my  honour  and  plead  my  cause  before  you.  But  at  what  price  should 
I  have  done  this  ?  How  many  of  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  I  commanded 
would  it  have  cost  ?  How  many  of  the  persons  who  now  appear  to  witness 
against  me  might  t  not  have  sacrificed  ?  It  might  indeed,  Mr.  President,  have 
given  me  an  honourable  grave,  and  if  mine  were  the  only  life  concerned,  I 
wish  it  had  been  so,  rather  than  that  the  foul  crimes  of  which  I  am  accused, 
should  be  coupled  with  a  name  to  which  my  country  of  late  as  well  as  here4 
tofore,  has  acknowledged  some  obligations. 

But  I  had  rather  even  that  this  should  be,  and  I  would  rather  stand  be. 
fore  you  accused  as  I  am,  than  have  uselessly  and  wantonly  sacrificed  a 
single  life,  though  it  should  liave  ensured  me  immortal  fame. 

If  the  attack  of  the  enemy  had  been  repelled,  our  triumph  would  have 
been  but  temporary.  My  numbers  must  have  been  diminished  by  lots  in 
battle.  They  would  have  daily  lessened  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  from 
the  opposite  shore.  The  force  ofthe  enemy,  augmented  as  it  was  by  rein- 
forcements under  Col.  Proctor,  Major  Chambers,  and  the  comromander  in 
chief,  Gen.  Brock,  would  have  been  daily  augmenting. 

The  force  from  Michilimackinac  and  St.  Joseph's  which  would  have 
amounted  to  several  thousand  savage  M  arriors— the  savages,  with  the  addition 
of  some  hundred  white  men  mentioned  in  the  intercepted  letter  of  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  collected  at  fort  William,  would  in  a  few  days  have  descended 
Upon  us— the  Canadian  militia  had  all  returned  to  their  allegiance — the  en- 
emy's naval  force  and  means  of  transportation  on  the  lakes  were  augmented. 
There  was  no  co-operation  with  ray  army  from  any  quarter — the  letters  I 
had  received  from  Generals  Hall  and  Porter  had  not  -only  satisfied  me  that 
my  expectations  in  this  respect  were  disappointed,  but  that  no  diversion  in 
my  favour  was  soon  to  be  expected.  My  army  was  in  a  corner,  surround- 
ed by  a  wilderness  of  waters  and  a  wilderness  of  woods— all  communication 
with  my  country,  cither  by  land  or  water,  cut  off—  my  stores  of  provision 
and  ammunition  but  sufficient  for  a  short  duration — add  to  all  this  that,  at 
The  moment  of  expected  conflict,  I  received  information  that  a  part  of  my 
own  troops  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  a  larger  body  were  about 
'  ->  jein  him.— Under  such  a  combination  and  pressure  of  adverse  circum] 
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stan«€s,  the  army  must  have  yielded  in  a  little  time,  notwithstanding  any 
temporary  success — I  did  not  think  I  should  be  justifiable  or  even  excusa* 
,  hie  if  I  risked  a  Battle  when  victory  could  purchase  no  real  good  ;  and 
when  tlie  consequence  of  defeat,  or  even  the  consequences  of  being  driverf 
into  the  felt,  would  be  to  submit  the  whole  country  which  I  was  sent  to 
protect,  and  that  part  of  my  force  which  was  on  detachment,  to  the  ruth- 
less ferocity  of  Savages,  armed  with  die  horrors  of  those  instruments  of 
carnage  and  torture  which  are  known  to  spare  neither  age  or  sex. 

From  such  a  calamity  I  knew  a  capitulation  would  be  a  protection. 

The  British,  if  made  master  of  the  country,  without  a  battle,  would  be 
able  to  restrain  their  merciless  allies,  which  they  could  not  do  after  a  con- 
test, even  if  it  should  be  only  so  far  successful  as  to  oblige  us  to  retreat 
into  the  fort.  A  savage  will  have  blood  for  blood,  though  he  draw  it  from 
the  veins  of  the  defenceless.  Victory  only  heightens  his  inhuman  thirs' 
fbr  blood. 

I  offered  a  capitulation  and  surrendered. 

"  I  Well  knew  the  high  responsibility  of  the  measure,  and  take  the  whole 
of  it  upon  myself.  It  was  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  full  con- 
viction of  it's  expediency.  If  ought  has  taken  place  during  the  campaign, 
which  is  honourable  to  the  army,  my  officers  are  entitled  to  a  large  snare 
of  it.  If  the  last  act  should  be  disapproved,  no  part  of  the  censure  belong- 
to  them."  These,  Sir,  are  the  Words  of  my  official  communication  of  this 
unhappy  event  to  the  Secretary  of  war.  I  repeat  them— it  was  sir,  a  sense 
of  duty  which  drove  me  to  the  measure.  It  was  a  sense  of  what  I  owed 
to  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  I  had  so  long  governed. 
I  felt  myself  bound  to  sacrifice'every  private  feeling,  and,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, to  save  from  useless  waste  the  blood  of  the  brave  men  I  commanded. 
Xor,  sir^  will  I  conceal,  that,  in  the  midst  of  carnage  that  might  ensue  a 
battle,  my  parental  feelings  saw  a  daughter  and  her  offspring,  who  were 
with  me  in  the  fort,  bleeding  umlcr  the  tomahawk  of  the  Savage ! 

If  these  be  considerations  unworthy  of  a  soldier,  then  I  am  without  ex- 
cuse— then  indeed  you  may  pronounce  your  utmost  doom— But  do  not  let 
me  transmit  to  my  posterity  a  name  tarnished  by  the  foul  crimes  imputed  to 
me — I  say  I  am  as  free  from  the  sins  of  that  black  catalogue  as  any  man 
who  hears  me — But  if  a  propitiation  be  necessary,  and  it  must  be  the  rem- 
nant of  the  life  of  a  man  whose  country  has  heretofore  acknowledged  bin 
claims  to  her  gratitude — and  who  has  not  ceased  to  deserve  it — Here  is  one 
that  I  offer — I  would  freely  part  with  it,  if  you  will  not  take  from  mc  and 
from  my  family  and  posterity  my  honour  and  cliaracter. 

It  appears  that  the  view  which  my  officers  had  of  our  situation  at  about  the 
time  of  the  retreat  and  surrender,  was  very  different  from  what  it  wouid 
appear  to  have  been  from  the  testimony  they  have  given  before  you— at 
least  the  observation  applies  to  Gen.  Cass. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Silliman  (the  Generals  brother-in-law)  of  Mr 
Mills,  and  of  Mr.  Converse  his  neighbour,  proves  that  in  letters  written  by 
Mm  at  the  tiroes  to  which  his  testimony  relates,  he  had  different  senti- 
ment* from  those  he  has  here  expressed,   ft*  a  kUcs  of  the  3d  of  August, 
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at  which  time  we  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  territory  and  all  the 
resource*  that  might  be  drawn  from  thence,  Gen.  Cass  tells  Mr.  Silliman, 
that  provisions  would  become  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  troops, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Silliman  after  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac,  Gen.  Cass 
says,  that  the  impression  made  by  the  fall  of  Michilimackinac,  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  In  the  same,  or  some  other  letter,  accord  ing  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Silliman,  Gen.  Cass  pressed  him  to  use  his  influence 
to  procure  reinforcements  for  the  army,  and  expresses  his  surprise  that 
we  were  left  without  co-operation — by  putting  to  his  correspondent  the 
following  interrogation.  "  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  lower  end 
•f  the  lakes  to  make  a  diversion  in  our  favour?"  In  a  letter  from  Gen. 
Cass  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated  on  the  12th  of  August,  Gen.  Cass  says 
f 1  think  our  situation  as  bad  as  you  may,  it  is  still  worse." 

It  is  most  unfortunate  for  me  that  I  have  in  the  course  of  the  prosecu- 
tion so  often  to  feel  the  want  of  documents.  I  want  to  prove  the  contents 
of  a  memorial  which  was  filed  on  record  in  the  war  department — I  ask  for 
the  record  and  it  is  lost.  I  am  impeached  for  not  having  regularly  issued 
orders  to  the  army.  The  witnesses  who  are  to  support  this  charge,  prove 
that  there  were  orderly  books  in  which  my  orders  were  entered ;  but  they 
have  either  been  lost,  or,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  left  at  home.  Capt  • 
M'Cormic  has  an  orderly  book—but,  when  he  was  called  here  as  a  witness, 
lie  left  his  book  behind  him.  Other  officers  seem  very  unaccountably  to 
have  thought  the  order  to  ship  the  baggage  at  the  Miami,  included  their 
orderly-books— and  they  have  been  lost  by  that  means.  And  now  these 
letters  from  Gen.  Cass  to  Mr.  Silliman,  the  contents  of  which  it  might  be 
so  important  to  me  to  contrast  with  the  General's  testimony,  it  appears, 
were  entrusted  to  the  General's  n i/fe— and  they  too  have  been  lost. 

But,  I  ask  the  court,  do  not  even  the  slender  accounts  which  we  have 
had  of  the  contents  of  these  letters,  shew  that  Gen.  Cass,  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  did  believe  that  the  army  would  be  in  want  of  provisions  ? 
that  reinforcements  were  necessary  ?  that  the  fall  of  Machinac  was  to  have 
a  decisive  operation  on  the  fate  of  the  army  ?  that  our  hopes  rested  on  co- 
operations from  below— and  that  the  situation  of  the  army  was  critical  in 
the  extreme  ?  If  these  were  Gen.  Cass's  sentiments  when  he  wrote  the  let- 
ters,— I  must  leave  it  to  the  court  to  reconcile  them  to  the  testimony  he 
has  given. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  meet  to  morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

Thurttlay  morning,  March  17M,  1814. 
The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present  all  the  Members. 

General  Hull  appeared  in  Court,  and  proceeded  to  read  his  defence  a.« 
follows. 

I  now  appeal  with  some  confidence  to  this  tribunal  for  their  decision 
upon  the  accusations  which  I  have  hitherto  considered. 

Were  either  of  the  acts,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  court  higfeeen 
directed,  in  themselves  and  abstractedly  considered,  unjustinableuBOj^fc*: 
cr,  (and  this  is  the  true  qucsUon,)  was  cither  of  them  so  manifests^ 
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of  ecfregiouslv'erroneoiiii,  that  it  is,  of  itself, 

or  unofficer-Uke  conduct  ?  Are  tlierc  not  so  many  reasons  for  my 
in  reirjtfd  to  these  transactions,  that  I  may  be  supposed  to  have 
estly,  though  it  should  now  appear  to  the  court  that  it  was 

If  an  act  may  have  proceeded  from  pure  intentions,  it  would  be 
of  injustice  and  misanthropy,  to  impute  it  to  bad  motives. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  my  defence  against  the  other 
I  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  time,  in  which  the  facts,  bv 
the  specifications,  are  supposed  to  have  occurred. 

Hitherto,  Mr  President,  mv  defence  has  chiefly  rested  on  documentary 
evidence,  or  noon  facts  of  general  notoriety.  As  to  all  that  follows,  the 
c)nrot?s  depend  entirely  upon  parole  testimony. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  there  has  not  been  a  witness  exj 
the  t>art  of  the  prosecution,  who  has  not  been  promoted  since  he 
der  my  command. 

A  crrr^it  majority  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  have  been  called  b? 
Judf^e  Advocate,  have  appeared  decorated  with  their  two  epaulets— 1£ 
have  been  bestowed,  and  sometimes  with  the  augmentation  of  a 
Gentlemen  who  began  their  military  career  with  my  unfortunate  campaign. 

Rv  what  services  many  of  these  gentlemen  have  merited  such  rapid 
motion,!  have  not  learned.    But  if  it  all  arises  out  of  their  achit 
while  under  my  command,  I  must  say  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  my  , 
pedition  was  more  prolific  of  promotion  than  any  other  unsuccessful  milita- 
ry enterprize  I  ever  heard  of. 

Tt  cannot  be  that  it  has  been  intended  to  give  a  weight  to  the  testimony  of 
those  witnesses  by  giving  them  ranks  and  honours  which  they  wouldnot 
otherwise  have  had.    But  Sir  ;  when  my  military  character  and  measures 
are  to  be  tested  by  the  opinions  of  Gentlemen,  with  high  sounding  titles 
of  military  rank,  I  think  it  necessary  to  remind  the  court,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  of  the  younger  officers,  there  are  none  of  them  who  have  not 
be.  n  promoted  to  their  high  stations,  without  having  had  any  military  ex- 
perience—and without,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  ever  having  discovered  am 
military  talents  or  genius.  7 
If  the  opin  ions  of  witnesses  on  military  conduct,  ought  in  any  case  to  he 
listened  to  (which  I  conceive  ought  not  to  be)  yet,  I  think,  tlic  opinions  o> 
men  of  these  descriptions,  ought  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution. 

The  extraordinary  promotions  which  the  witnesses  against  me,  have  gen- 
erally attained,  I  think  may  be  accounted  for,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  facts, 
of  which  this  trial  has  afforded  the  most  conclusive  evidence— which  is—' 
that  each  of  the  witnesses,  from  the  Generals  to  tlic  youngest  and  lowest 
officer  that  has  been  called  by  the  Judge  Advocate,  is  himself  in  his  ovv* 
opinion,  at  least,  a  Hero. 

From  General  M' Arthur,  who  thought  himself  capable  of  fighting  a  whole 
garrison,  down  to  the  lowest  rank,  every  officer  seems  to  have  thought  that 
if  he  had  been  the  commanding  General— or  if  I  had  taken  his  advice— oh 
would  have  gone  well-no  doubt  they  have  injustice  themselves  made  these 
rqjresentatkms  to  the  Government-ajid  their  ranks  must  be  considered 
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as  a  reward  for  the  great  thing*  which  they  said  they  would  have  done  rath- 
er than  to  have  been  acquicd  by  any  actual  services. 

But,  gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  parole  testimony,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  another  subject  connected  with  it— I  mean  the  inde- 
fatigable pains  which  have  been  taken  to  propagate  and  keep  alive  the  moat 
hateful  prejudices  against  me.  Sir,  I  believe  there  never  was  a  greater  out- 
rage committed  on  the  administration  of  justice,  and  towards  an  individual, 
than  was  the  publication  of  Colonel  Cass's  (now  Brigadier  General  Casay% 
letter  to  the  Government  of  the  10th  of  September. 

That  such  a  letter  should  be  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  adminis- 
tration against  a  man  whom  the  administration  was  about  to  put  upon  trial 
for  his  life,  I  believe,  is  a  proceeding  of  which  no  country  on  earth  has  be- 
fore afforded  an  example.  That  the  administration  should,  under  such 
circumstances  permit  the  publication  of  such  a  letter  as  General  Cass's — 
one  that  labours  to  represent  my  conduct  in  the  most  odious  point  of  view, 
and  takes  pains  to  heighten  the  public  resentment  against  me  by  a  colouring 
which  Colonel  Cass  could  not  know  of  his  own  know  ledge  was  true,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice. 

The  court  will  please  to  recollect  tjiat  Colonel  Cass  and  M* Arthur  left 
Detroit  with  the  Detachment  to  the  river  Itaisin  on  the  14th  of  August — 
and  did  not  return  to  the  fort  until  the  evening  of  the  16th— of  course  they 
could  not  know  of  their  own  knowledge,  what  passed  in  the  interim. 

No  person  reading  Colonel  Cass's  letter  but  would  BUpposc  he  was  an  eye 
witness  of  all  he  relates.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  that  he  was  ab  sent  iu 
the  expedition  to  the  river  Raisin — yet  General  Cass  states,  as  if  it  was  a 
matter  within  his  own  knowledge,  that  when  the  troops  received  orders  to 
retreat  into  the  fort — "one  universal  burst  of  indignation  was  apparent 
upon  the  receipt  of  this  order"  I  beg  to  quote  from  this  letter  another 
paragraph,  to  shew  what  was  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  written.  The 
design  of  its  publication  I  must  leave  the  court  to  infer. 

"  To  see  the  whole  of  our  men  flushed  with  victory,  eagerly  awaiting  the 
approaching  contest— to  see  them  afterwards  hopeless,  dispirited,  and  des- 
ponding—at  least— five  hundred  shedding  tears — because  they  were  not 
allowed  to  meet  their  country's  foe,  and  to  fight  their  country's  battles,  ex- 
cited sensations  which  no  American  has  ever  before  had." 

Would  not  every  one  imagine  that  Colonel  Cass  was  here  describing  a 
scene,  which  passed  before  his  own  eyes. 

Did  he  actually  sec  at  least  five  hundred  men  shedding  tears— or  docs 
the  court  believe  that  this  is  a  representation  of  a  fact  which  really  occur- 
red. If  it  were  so,  it  is  extraordinary  that  not  a  witness  has  testified  to  it- 
Captain  M'Commick  says  he  observed  some  men  shedding  tears— but 
tliis  falls  greatly  short  of  General  Cass's  five  hundred.  But  who  were  these 
Keeping  troops.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  intended  that  wc 
should  believe  they  were  the  regulars— they  are  not  commonly  much  given 
:o  weeping— they  were  not  the  Michigan  militia,  because  a  part  of  tba%. 
icaerlcd— and  the  rest  were  disposed  to  go  over  to  tfee  enemwT 
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tfghthira.  The  men  then  who  shewed  this  very  extraordiaary  sensibility 
must  have  been  Colonel  Cass's  patriotic  volunteers— The  same  xsolnnteerm 
who  mutinied  in  the  camp  at  Urbanna,  and  would  not  march  'till  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  regular  troops— the  same  volunteer #  who  rode  the 
officers  of  one  of  their  companies  on  a  rail— the  same  volunteers,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  of  whom  refused  to  cross  into  Canada— and  the  same  twAa- 
teer*,  who,  when  they  had  an  opportunity  under  Major  Van  Home  to  grati- 
fy their  eager  wishes  to  meet  the  enemy  in  combat,  ran  away  at  the  first  fire 
and  left  their  officers  to  be  massacred. 

If  General  Cass  did  not  witness  this  scene,  why  did  he  make  such  a  re- 
presentation. There  can  be  no  other  reason,  than  that  this  kind  of  inflated 
description,  was  intended  to  recommend  himself  to  the  Government,  by 
representing  himself  and  his  troops  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view— 
and  me  in  the  most  unfavourable  that  even  hyperbolical  language  would 
admit. 

Sir,  these  are  not  the  only  means  that  have  been  resorted  to,  to  excite 
and  keep  alive  the  popular  clamour  against  me— others  of  my  officers, 
finding  what  favour  the  publication  of  his  letter  gave  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
administration,  have  seen  that  the  same  road  of  preferment  was  open  to 
them— and  the  newspapers  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  have 
"been  filled  with  letters  concerning  me  expressed  in  terms,  which  neither 
truth,  justice,  or  even  the  laws  of  decorum  can  sanction.  Down  to  this 
very  time.  Sir,  the  same  system  is  pursued.  Now  while  I  have  been  on  my 
trial,  publications  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints  of  this  city,  com- 
mending  the  principal  and  leading  witness  for  the  manner  iu  which  he  gave 
his  testimony  against  me,  that  those  who  were  to  come  after  him  might  be 
encouraged  to  follow  his  example.  And  Sir,  at  this  very  moment,  at  the 
very  door  of  this  building,  isliawkcd  for  sale,  a  work  printed  within  these  few 
days,  in  sight  of  this  capitol,  entitled,  views  of  the  campaign  of  the  north  wes- 
tern army,  in  which  my  conduct  and  mot  ives  arc  most  grossly  misrepresented. 
Who  are  they  that  thirst  so  for  my  blood,  and  take  these  means  to  obtain  it. 
Itis  not  the  ostensible  author  of  this  performance— his  insignificance,  and  the 
contemptible  talents  employed  in  the  work,  shew  him  to  be  too  mean  to 
have  a  motive  of  his  own.  \  know  not  who  may  be  the  authors  or  instiga- 
tors of  6uch  outrages  upon  justice— if  such  tilings  are  permitted,  and  can 
have  any  influence,  then  the  scales  ought  to  be  torn  from  the  hand  of  the 
figure  which  adorns  the  Hall  wherein  you  sit.  She  ought  only  to  be  lef; 
the  sword,  with  which  she  is  decorated — and  6lte  ought  to  waive  that  as 
an  emblem,  that  vengeance  and  not  justice^  Is  administered  under  this  roof. 
Hut,  gentlemen,  tor  whatever  purpose  these  acts  may  have  been  intended,  1 
rely  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  you  will  rise  superior  to  them.  If  I 
wanted  other  assurance  of  it,  than  that  which  is  derived  from  your  charge - 
ic  rs,  I  should  have  it  in  the  patience  and  impartiality  with  which  this  pro- 
.sreution,  so  far  as  depended  on  you,  has  been  conducted. 

JJcforc  I  enter  on  an  examination  of  the  parole  testimony,  I  must  he  per. 
mitu-d  to  remark,  that  1  cannoi  but  think  that  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued,  of  examining  each  witness  in  the  presence  of  the  rest,  has  been 
urfbrtunatc  for  n:;-.   Till  this  court  decided  that  it  should  be  so,  I  did 
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think  it  wa«  i  well  eitablished  rule  of  martial  law,  that  the  witnesses  ihouU 
be  examined  separately  The  justice  and  propriety  of  this  rule,  I  have 
very  sensibly  felt  on  this  occasion.  In  a  case  where  so  much  may  depend 
upon  the  language  or  phrases  in  which  the  witnesses  express  themselves, 
it  would  have  been  desirable  that  each  should  have  been  left  to  the 
necessity  of  selecting  his  own  language  to  express  his  meaning.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  course  pursued,  each  witness  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  the 
words  which  had  been  used  by  any  other  witness  on  the  same  point.  The 
disposition  of  several  of  the  witnesses  to  do  so  1ms,  been  very  plainly  mani- 
iested,  by  their  answering,  when  interrogated  as  to  my  personal  behaviour, 
that  it  was  the  tame  as  had  been  represented  by  a  prior  witness. 

It  is  true  gentlemen,  that  the  Judge  Advocate  would  not  accept  thes,e 
answers,  and  I  presume  has  not  taken  them  down — but  they  nevertheless 
shew  the  natural  disposition  of  the  witness  to  borrow  the  words  of  another, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  they  have,  very  conscientiously,  and  often  without 
knowing  it,  borrowed  ideas  also. 

(icntlcmcn,  in  these  courts  martial,  where  the  members,  among  whom 
there  may  be  great  inequality  of  grades,  are  intended  to  be  put  upon  an 
equal  footing  as  judges,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  influence  likely  to  arise  from  authority.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  the 
©pinion  of  the  youngest  member  is  always  taken  first.  And  it  was  on  the 
same  account,  as  1  conceive,  that  the  rule  was  established,  that  witnesses 
should  be  examined  separately— that  the  younger  might  not  be  influenced 
in  his  testimony  by  what  might  be  said  by  the  superior.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  experience  of  the  human  disposition,  to  suppose  that  after  a 
subaltern  has  heard  two  or  three  Generals  and  officers  of  higher  rank  than 
himself  testify,  1o  whose  authority  he  is  perhaps  subservient,  or  to  whose 
good  word  he  may  have  owed,  or  expect  to  owe  his  promotion,  he  will  be 
willing  to  contradict  what  his  superiors  have  said,  or  even  to  make  a  re: 
presentation  which  will  vary  from  their's. 

If  on  any  case,  Sir,  the  weight  of  this  sort  of  influence  could  be  felt  on. 
the  testimony,  the  course  pursued  on  this  occasion  would  give  it  the  fair- 
est scope.  For  the  witnesses  seem  to  have  been  arranged  and  produced  in 
the  first  instance,  very  much  according  to  their  rank  (except  Colonel  Mil- 
ler) after  the  generals  had  been  examined,  then  came  the  subordinates. 
The  exception  to  this  general  course  as  to  Colonel  Miller  struck  me  as  a 
little  singular.  1  did  not  know  why  he  should  have  been  examined  the 
last,  particularly  as  he  was  the  highest  officer  of  the  regular  army  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  campaign,  lie  was  with  me  during  the  whole 
time,  and  had  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  transactions  to  which 
the  other  gentlemen  testified.  But  when  I  found  that  Colonel  Miller's 
testimony  was  much  le^s  unfavourable  to  me,  than  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  prcrcd£d  him  ;  and  that  he  would  not  support  them  in 
the  most  material  parts  of  their  testimony,  I  Was  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
this  course  of  proceeding. 

The  next  accusation  which  I  shall  consider,  is  specified  under  the 
charge  of  unoflircr-likc  conduct,  and  refers  to  the  commenceinqji 
march  of  the  armr 
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It  is,  in  substance,  that  from  the  time  T  took  the  command,  I  omitted  u 
exercise,  inspect,  train,  review  and  order  the  troops.    1  cannot  believe  gerr 
tlemen,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  much  on  this  subject.  ! 
did  expect  that  if  any  pan  of  my  conduct  could  have  escaped  the  censure 
of  my  enemies,  it  would  have  been  the  manner  hi  which  I  led  the  troop* 
through  the  wilderness.    When  it  is  recollected,  what  an  extent  of  roaii 
it  was  necessary  fo;-  me  to  cut ; — that  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  were 
constantly  employed  in  tins  duty — that  those  who  were  not  so,  were  mas' 
j*enei\itiy  fatigued  with  their  turn  of  Uiis  laborious  service,— 1  believe  thr 
cr.  n*t  will  think  with  Col.  Miller,  that  there  was  neither  time  nor  opportu 
nity  i'or  that  sort  of  discipline  and  exercise,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  proper.    The  commandants  of  regiments  have 
testified,  that  as  to  their  respective  commands,  there  was  no  omission  of 
what  was  their  duly  in  this  respect.    The  fault  charged  to  me,  is  theu, 
that  i»  the  depths  of  the  forest,  through  which  we  were  marching-,  I  did 
not  call  off  my  fatigue  parties,  guards  and  advances,  and  go  through  the 
ceremonies  of  military  paratle. — And  yet,  as  if  every  thing  that  1  could 
have  done,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  my  officers,  be  condemned — my  omis- 
sions to  have  these  parades,  arc  not  more  severely  censured,  than  my  con- 
duct has  been  for  making  some  display  of  the  troops,  and  in  passing  them 
in  review,  on  some  few  occasions,  when  I  thought  it  was  consistent  with 
oursituation.    When  the  corps  passed  me  by  sections,  after  we  had  crossed 
the  Miami,  Gen.  M' Arthur  thinks  it  was  not  a  review—because  1  was  not 
according  to  his  experience,  in  the  situation  which  a  reviewing  General 
ought  to  have  been  ;  though  he  admits  that  the  officers  at  the  heads  of  sec- 
tions saluted  me— and  he  admits  that  it  is  possible  he  might  have  saluted 
me  himself.    At  the  Kiver  Raisin  1  also  passed  the  troops  in  review — I  did 
the  same  at  Spring-wells,  and  marched  the  troops  from  thence  to  Dctroi' 
and  back.    But  these  parades  seem  to  have  excited  the  indignation  of 
General  M'Arthur,  as  it  did,  according  to  his  testimony,  of  other  officers— 
hut  for  what  reason,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.    The  truth  is,  that 
from  the  moment  we  commenced  our  march,  the  troops  were  always  under 
my  eye.    I  saw  them  on  their  line  of  march— I  saw  them  in  their  working 
parties,  and  in  their  encampments.    I  thought  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  a* 
useless,  to  make  parades  in  the  midst  of  the  woods— whenever  the  cour.try 
opened.  so  that  there  was  room  for  display,  I  availed  myself  of  it — not 
only  Ou  t  I  might  see  the  troops,  and  put  them  in  military  array  :  but  J 
thought  it  would  have  a  good  effect  to  shew  our  line  to  the  best  advantage 
at  the  little  settlements  which  we  passed— and  on  our  arrival  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Detroit. 

I  shall  trouble  the  court  with  nothing  further  in  relation  to  this  charge, 
than  the  following  quotations  from  General  Cass  and  Colonel  Miller'* 
testimony.  General  Cass  states  that  from  the  time  they  left  Urbannu, 
»he  march  was  conducted  with  all  possible  expedition.  There  was  m. 
time  to  discipline  the  troops." — Colonel  Miller  on  his  cross  examination 
says—«  on  the  march  there  was  no  opportunity  to  discipline  the  troops 
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The  fatigues  of  the  march,  and  cutting  the  road,  and  making  the  encamp- 
ments, were  as  much  as  the  troops  could  endure." 

Connected  with  the  accusation  which  I  have  last  answered,  is  another, 
which  is  in  substance,  that  I  did  not,  during  the  march,  prepare  and  make 
known  an  order  of  battle.  That  I  prepared  and  published  an  order  of  march, 
is  admitted — a  plan  of  it,  which  has  been  proved  by  several  witnesses,  is 
before  you.  This  plan  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  General  Van 
Rensallear  and  other  witnesses,  is  that  which  was  adopted  by  General 
Wayne,  in  the  expedition  which  he  commanded  and  marched  through  the 
same  country.  This  order  of  march,  was  in  fact,  an  order  of  battle— or 
at  least,  so  little  change  of  the  disposition  of  the  troops  was  necessary  in 
ease  of  an  attack,  that  it  could  be  made  in  a  moment ;  and~was  so  obvious, 
that  it  could  never  be  mistaken.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  commanding 
officers,  whose  testimony  was  expected  to  support  this  accusation,  all 
say,  that  they  knew  how  their  respective  corps  were  to  form,  in  case  of 
attack — though,  as  they  say,  they  never  heard  of  any  order  of  Battle.  It 
-:ccms  then,  that  an  order  of  battle  was  made  known, — and  the  accusation 
must  then  rest  upon  the  allegation  ;  that  the  order  was  not  made  or  pub- 
lished by  me.    General  Cass's  testimony  on  this  subject,  is  as  follows. 

44  I  think  when  we  arrived  near  the  river  Huron,  or  between  that  and 
Swan  creek,  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments,  under  an  expectation 
*f  an  attack,  applied  to  the  General—- and  he  permitted  them  to  form  an 
wn!cr  of  battle.  1  do  not  recollect  that  the  General  assisted  in  making  the 
«rdcr.  1  think  the  plan  originated  with  Colonel  Miller— I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  the  order  was  afterwards  submitted  to  General  Hull.  I  presume 
there  was  an  orderly  book,  as  orders  were  issued." 

General  M' Arthur's  testimony  on  this  point  is  as  follows—"  on  the  day 
we  passed  the  river  Kaisin,  our  march  was  about  nine  miles,  and  we  en- 
camped near  Swan  creek.    Rumors  were  among  the  inhabitants  that  we 
should  be  attacked  by  Indians  who  were  assembled  at  the  Huron,  about 
six  miles  in  advance— myself  and  Colonel  F'mdlay  called  on  the  General, 
and  stated  that  some  plan  of  battle  ought  to  be  agreed  upon.    In  the 
march  my  regiment  was  divided— a  Battalion  marched  on  cacli  side  of 
the  road,  in  the  rear  of  Colonels  Findlay  and  Cass.    I  mentioned  to  the 
General  that  thus  situated,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  with  both  m\ 
Battalions,  and  1  wished  to  be  permitted,  in  case  of  attack,  to  form  them 
in  one  line.    The  General  thought  it  would  be  well  enough  to  do  so.  I 
suggested  the  propriety  of  my  battalions  being  so  formed  on  the  march  in 
the  rear  of  the  regiments,  as  that  in  case  of  attack,  1  might  raring  my 
regiment  round,  and  form  the  rear  line  of  a  hollow  square.    The  General 
gave  me  his  permission  to  adopt  this  plan.    I  then  left  him.    Whether  I  left 
the  it  her  officer*  -with  him  or  not  I  do  not  know."  , 

Major  Jcssup  testifies  that  I  issued  orders  on  the  march- that  they  were 
generally  sent  to  him  by  one  of  my  aids  de  camp — that  he  assembled  the 
adjutants  and  communicated  to  them  my  orders.  He  further  stated  £hftt 
the  orderly  books  generally  were  surrendered— but  that  C 
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and  Capt.  Rutleff  who  were  adjutants  of  M' Arthur's  and  Findlay's.  Reg 
jhad  preserved  their's.    It  unfortunately  happens  that  these  book*  h.*tvc  not 
been  brought  on  by  these  gentlemen — had  they  been  90,  it  would  then 
have  appeared  what  orders  I  did  issue — and  this  matter  would  not  have  been 
left  to  the  uncertain  recollection  of  witnesses. 

As  1  am  accused  of  having1  omitted  to  issue  orders,  and  of  having  piven 
improper  orders,  I  submit  to  the  court,  whether  1  had  not  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  orderly  books  which  were  in  the  possession  of  witnesses  brought 
ibrward  by  the  prosecution,  would  have  been  produced  ?  especially  as  I  re- 
quested Major  Jcssup  might  be  summoned  with  a  duceu  tecum,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  court  all  the  official  documents  in  his  possession,  and  the  orderly 
book.  Hut  I  proceed  to  examine  the  testimony,  m  relation  to  the  order  of 
battle.  Colonel  Miller  testifies — "  That  an  order  of  march  was  published 
at  Urbunna — and  was  generally  known  to  the  army. — That  the  army  comj 
monly  marched  according-  to  that  order — It  was  my  understanding-,  savs 
Col.  Miller  that  in  case  of  an  attack  in  front,  my  Regiment  was  to  form  the 
line  in  front.  In  case  of  an  attack  on  the  right  flank,  we  were  to  form  by 
lacing-  the  enemy — and  so  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  left.  This  was  a  gen- 
eral understanding:— but  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  order  to  thi* 
purport,  cither  written  or  verbal.  I  understood  it  from  a  conversation  with 
Gen.  Hull,  and  I  believe  it  was  so  understood  by  the  other  officers.  The* 
General  told  me  that  the  order  of  march  which  he  had  adopted,  was  that 
which  had  been  pursued  by  Gen.  Wayne.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary"— 
Col.  Miller  adds — "  of  the  Generals  having  been  almost  always,  when  we 
were  on  the  march,  in  a  situation  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops— 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  the  Gen.  rode  near  me  in  front— sometime* 
he  passed  to  the  rear.  Generally  the  army  encamped  in  a  hollow  square . 
After  we  apprehended  danger,  we  commonly  formed  a  breast  work,  and  en- 
camped within  it  By  a  general  order  each  line  was  to  form  in  front  of  it* 
tents,  if  attacked  in  camp.  There  was  also  a  general  order  for  turning  ou» 
the  troops  by  taps  of  the  drum,  proceeding  from  head  quarters  along-  the 
linos.  This  method  was  practised,  and  the  troops  were  called  to  arms  eve- 
ry morning  before  dawn,  by  these  signals." 

I  believe,  Gentleme  n,  that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  testimony  on  this  point » 
Vhich  can  be  considered  as  of  any  importance.  It  cannot  be  disputed  then 
hut  that  there  was  an  order  of  battle.  But  General  Cass's  testimony  seems 
intended  to  leave  an  impression  that  the  order  did  not  originate  with  me — 
hut  that  it  was  suggested  by  my  officers,  and  adopted  by  them  with  my 
consent — without  my  having  given  myself  much  trouble  about  it.  I  can- 
not but  think  that  in  this  instance,  there  is  a  display  of  the  .spirit,  with 
whieh  much  of  the  testimony  has  been  given  in  this  case.  It  seems  10  have 
Let  11  determined  that  I  shall  npt  even  share  in  the  credit  of  any  thing  that 
was  done,  that  ought  to  have  been  done,  my  officers  claim  every  thing  thx: 
is  meritorious  as  theirs. 

General  Cuss  says,  he  docs  not  recollect  whether  I  assisted  in  makir.;; 
'he  order — or  whether  it  was  submitted  to  me  after  it  was  made.  This  i.- 
me  *»*'h*  \r  [ ;. ;»(y;  i»>  *vh>h  if  is  o\ir«;nielv  unforti'.tn'c  fw  lr.c  that  il* 
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recollect  iou  of  the  witnesses  entirely  fails  them,  as  to  matters  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  which  might  be  decisive,  if  in  my  favour,  as  to  the  par* 
tic ular  accusation  ;  while  their  memories  serve  them  with  remarkable  cor- 
rectness and  minuteness,  as  to  circumstances  which  are  unfavourable  to 
me. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  digress,  so  far  as  to  remark  another  in- 
stance of  the  unfortunate  want  of  recollection,  though  it  relates  to  a  dif- 
ferent point. 

Major  Jessup  after  having  stated  that  he  came  to  me  in  the  fort,  after  the 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  16th  of  August— adds— "  I  enquired  of  the  General 
if  it  were  possible  we  were  about  to  surrender— the  General  said  something 
about  the  enemy's  force,  and  something  about  terms,  which  I  do  not  re- 
collect"—Major  Jessup  then  goes  on  to  state  very  particularly  what  he  said 
to  me  to  express  his  strong  aversion  to  the  surrender.  1  have  surely  great 
reason  to  regret  that  Major  Jessup's  memory  would  not  enable  him  to 
state  what  I  said,  when  it  might  have  been  so  important  to  shew  the  mo- 
tives of  my  conduct — while  every  thing  that  he  said  to  me,  which  was  cal- 
culated to  set  his  own  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  made 
00  deep  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  could  undertake  to  relatr  the 
very  expressions  he  had  used.  But  to  return  to  what  respects  the  order 
of  battle. 

General  M' Arthur  states  that  after,  on  his  suggestion,  he  had  settled 
with  me,  how  he  was  to  siring  his  tteg  in  case  of  an  attack — says — "  I  then 
left  the  General — whether  I  left  the  other  officers  with  him  or  not,  1  do  not 
Icnow."  It  appears  then,  that  this  a*Tangem»  nt  about  the  order  of  battle, 
was  concluded  in  the  presence  of  other  officers — what  others,  General 
M' Arthur  does  not  state.  Col.  Miller  says  he  understood  from  conversa- 
tions with  me,  what  was  to  be  the  disposition  of  his  corps  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Col.  M' Arthur,  Col.  Cass,  Col.  Findlay  and  Col.  Mil- 
ler all  knew  what  they  were  to  do,  if  an  enemy  was  to  approach  us.  What 
foundation  is  there  then  for  a  charge  that  no  order  of  battle  was  made 
known  }  If  the  subordinate  officers  were  not  instructed  as  to  their  duty  in 
the  event  of  an  attack,  was  it  not  the  fault  of  these  commandants  of  corps, 
and  not  mine  ?  Suppose  there  had  been  no  written  order  of  battle— but  that 
after  the  order  of  march,  which  so  nearly  approached  the  order  of  battle, 
had  been  formed,  I  had  explained  to  the  commandants  the  disposition  I  in- 
tended, in  case  of  an  attack— could  any  man  say  I  was  deficient  in  duty, 
because  I  had  not  explained  my  intentions  in  a  written  order  ?  I  believe  n» 
cne  acquainted  with  military  history  or  practice  will  think  a  General  is 
bound  to  make  an  exposure  of  his  plans,  in  every  orderly  book  in  his  army. 
If  the  witnesses,  on  whose  opinions  these  charges  and  specifications,  have 
been  framed,  have  entertained  such  erroneous  ideas  of  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mander, as  this  accusation  seems  to  indicate,  I  hope,  now  that  some  of  them 
have  attained  a  rank  which  may  give  them  the  command  of  armies,  they 
will  le.irn,  that  by  giving  a  general  publicity  in  their  orderly  books  to 
their  designs,  in  case  of  an  attack  it  will  be  a  departure  from 
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aud  that  they  may  often  thereby  give  their  enemy  an  opportunity  of  g^a- 
iiig  information  which  he  ought  not  to  have. 

As  to  the  order  of  battle  at  night  ;  it  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Co] 
Miller  Uut  that  was  settled  by  a  general  order,  which  was  made  known  ts 
all — and  when  the  court  considers  what  was  the  nature  of  our  lines  o4" 
marck — how  nearly  it  approached  the  only  order  of  battle,  which  could  hsvr 
been  proper  in  the  -warfare  which  we  were  to  expect — how  instantly  tbo 
order  of  march  was  made  the  order  of  battle— and  consider  also,  that  I  war 
always  at  the  head  of  the  troops  while  they  were  on  the  march— I  am  per- 
suaded the  court  will  think  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  accusation — If 
it  has  not  originated  in  malice,  it  certainly  has  in  ignorance.    1  am  unwil- 
ling to  detain  the  court  longer  on  a  charge,  which  in  my  own  opinion,  is 
sufficiently  answered.    But  I  know  I  ought  not  to  plaec  so  much  confi- 
dence in  my  own  opinion,  as  not  to  avail  myself  of  any  tiling  which  may 
have  an  influence  on  the  opinions  of  others.    I  must  therefore,  advert  to 
other  testimony,  which  I  believe,  ought  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point-  I 
mean  my  letters  to  the  war  department.    Those  to  which  I  shall  refer  for 
this  purpose,  the  court  will  recollect,  were  read  by  the  Judge  advocate.  It 
I  had  offered  them,  they  certainly  would  not  have  been  conclusive  evidence 
in  my  favour— but  when  introduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  so  far  as 
they  establish  any  thing  in  my  favour,  they  arc  as  good  evidence  as  they 
are  to  prove  any  thing  against  me.    It  would  be  a  manifest  violation  of 
justice,  if  this  sort  of  testimony  should  be  resorted  to  for  my  crimination* 
and  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  avail  myself  of  it,  so  far  as  it  might  serve 
for  my  exculpation.    It  is  a  general  rule,  which  applies  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  all  courts,  that  wherever  a  document  is  read  by  one  side* 
the  whole  of  it  becomes  evidence,  of  which  cither  party  may  avail  himself. 
I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  (jRurt  that  this  rule  has  been  acknowledged  by 
the  Judge  advocate.    The  court  will  recollect,  that  in  %he  course  of  the 
examination  of  Capt .  Fuller,  Major  Parker  objected  to  take  down  his  an- 
swer to  a  question  which  I  put  to  the  witness,  as  being  unnecessary,  be- 
cause the  fact  as  to  which  I  interrogated  him,  was  sufficiently  proved  by 
jny  letters  to  the  Secretary  at  war.    In  my  letter,  dated  Solomon'sMown, 
18th  June,  1812, 1  say—"  my  order]  of  march  is  in  two  columns,  with  stronc 
front  and  rear  guards.    The  columns  flanked  by  the  riflemen  and  cavalry, 
where  the  gtonnd  will  admit — the  baggage,  provisions,  Stc.  between  the 
columns.    The  armv  has  been  practised  from  the  two  columns  to  form  two 
lines,  either  in  front,  rear,  or  on  either  flank— or  to  form  a  square  facing 
outward — my  order  of  encampment  at  night,  is  a  square,  facing  outward^ 
with  all  the  baggage  in  the  centre,  Sec.'* 

v    My  letters  of  the  2  Kb  June,  IS  12,  from  near  Blanchard's  creek,  inclosed 

th  the  Secretary  at  war  the  order  of  march  which  has  been  given  in  evi- 
dence. Among  the  manuscript  notes  subjoined  to  that  order,  is  one  in  the 
following  words— «•  The  columns  are  in  a  situation  to  form  two  hr.es  in 
front,  tvar,  or  on  cither  flank,  or  to  form  a  square.** 

Afu-r  these  observations,  I  cannot  lml  be  satisfied,  that  the  court  wilt 
think  t!m  th  re  was  no  ground  f'cr  charging  mc  with  neglecting  to  disc"- 
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pline  and  review  my  troops,  or  omitting-  to  prepare,  and  make  known  an 

order  of  battle. 

The  next  accusations  that  I  shall  consider  are,  that  I  neglected  to  repair 
and  put  in  order  the  cannon  at  Detroit,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  state  ot'de. 
fence — that  I  did  not  seasonably  repair  and  put  in  a  state  of  service,  the  ar- 
tillery necessary  for  the  operations  in  Canada  ;  and  that  1  did  not  transport 
them  to  the  enemy's  shore,  as  soon  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  1  have  already 
had  occasion,  incidentally  to  notice  these  accusations— and  I  shall  give  no 
further  answer  to  them  than  to  refer  the  court  to  the  testimony  of  Capt. 
Delliba.  He  states  that,  when  I  arrived  at  Detroit-^"  The  fort  was  gen- 
erally  in  good  order,  and  in  a  good  state  of  repair" — on  his  cross  examina- 
tion, Capt  Dalliba  says—"  The  fort  was  in  the  state  of  defence  I  have  de- 
scribed, except  as  to  some  immaterial  matters  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  army.  Afterwards  something  was  done  with  th» 
ordnance  stores,  and  mounting  the  cannon.  But  every  thing  designed  for 
the  defence  of  the  fort,  exclusively,  was  completed  on  the  4th  of  July.— 
After  the  General's  arrival  at  Detroit,  industry  and  exertions  were  used  to 
put  in  order  the  field  pieces  and  heavy  artillery  for  the  siege  of  Maiden. 
This  was  done  (says  the  witness)  under  my  supcrimendance,  and  by  order 
of  Gen.  Hull* 

This  witness  was  examined  on  the  8th  of  Peb.  four  days  afterwards — on 
the  12th  he  is  again  called  by  the  Judge  advocate,  and  then  he  testifies  as 
follows  :  '« I  had  before  stated  that  no  alterations  had  been  subsequent  to 
the  4th  of  July  for  defence  of  the  fort.  Some  few  artificers  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  Gen.  Hull,  went  to  work  to  repair  and  mount  some  heavy 
cannon  on  trucks,  to  be  placed  in  the  batteries  on  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
and  some  repairs  were  made  to  three  brass  field  pieces,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  was  fixed  for  them — But  no  oider  was  received  to  my 
knowledge,  to  prepare  the  heavy  field  artillery  until  after  the  army  went 
to  Canada.  I  have  the  order,  and  think  it  was  dated  on  the  15th  or  16th  of 
July." 

1  have  already  made  some  remarks  on  this  testimony,  and  stated  that  the 
order  was  in  fact  given  on  the  14th  of  July — until  that  time  the  artificers  had 
been  otherwise  employed.  I  will  remind  the  court  hereof  the  objection 
offered— ami  which  was  over-ruled  by  the  court,  to  this  mode  of  re-exam- 
;ning  a  witness.  If  to  examine  the  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  each  other^ 
be  a  departure  from  the  usages  of  courts  Martial,  it  is  certainly  a  much 
wider  and  more  important  deviation  from  that  usage,  to  call  up  a  witness, 
and  to  allow  him  to  make  important  alterations  in  his  testimony,  after  he 
has  been  listening  for  days  to  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses. 

I  now  mark  this  irregularity,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
senting it,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  all  the  witnesses  having  been,  pursuant 
t  >  a  determination  of  this  court,  examined  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
to  the  attention  of  the  high  officer,  who  has  authority  to  review  these  pro- 
ceedings.  Colonel  Miller  testifies  that  he  '«  discovered  no  want  of  execu. 
'Ion,  in  respect  to  preparing  the  heavy  and  light  field  artillcry,j{ta  the 
irmy  arrived  at  Detroit." 
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General  Taylor  says— «« 1  believe  no  time  was  lost  in  preparations-tin- 

ber  and  some  large  wheels  were  got  out."  Again  the  same  witness  says- 
ihat  he  visited  the  artificers  every  day,  to  hurry  the  preparations,  vita 
orders  from  General  Hull— ««  and  I  must  say,  (adds  the  witness)  that  Gca- 
eral  Hull  shewed  great  anxiety  in  getting  the  artillery  ready.  I  pny 
leave  to  make  one  remark  on  this  language  of  General  Taylor's,  which  I 
am  aware  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  hypocritical.  Put  I  beg  tin 
indulgence  of  the  court,  'till  I  have  explained  my  reasons  for  noticing'  » 
Circumstance  apparently  trivial.  Why  should  General  Taylor  preface  hii 
testimony  of  this  fact  in  my  favour,  with  the  phrase  I  must  say."  It 
seems,  as  if,  to  state  any  circumstance  favourable  to  me,  was  the  result  of 
a  compulsion,  to  which  his  mind  unwillingly  submitted.  In  this  instance 
he  speaks  like  a  penitent,  whose  conscience  obliges  him  to  make  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  fact,  which  his  inclination  would  prompt  him  to  con* 
ceal.  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  when  the  witnesses  could  testify  any 
thing  in  my  favour,  they  would  speak  in  the  same  unreserved  language 
which  they  used,  when  they  intended  to  expose  my  misconduct  Vpoa 
most  occasions,  observations  on  circumstances  apparently  so  light*  might 
not  be  proper  or  necessary.  But  Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  recollect,  that 
the  witnesses  have  undertaken  to  interpret  my  looks — and  have  ventured 
to  infer  from  my  countenance,  from  my  appearance  and  manner  what  v/ai 
passing  in  my  mind,  and  by  what  motives  I  was  actuated.  They  have  not 
hesitated  to  express  opinions,  derived  from  no  other  indications— wmb 
they  knew  th/t  these  opinions  might  aftect  my  honour,  and  my  life-  K 
cannot  be  improper  then,  that  I  should  :tsk  you  to  remark  even  the  slight- 
est expression  of  a  witness,  which  I  may  think  will  betray  the  disposiuon 
with  which  he  testifies.  It  is  with  reluctance,  that  I  attempt  to  impeach 
the  testimony  of  any  witness  who  has  been  called  against  me.  I  have  been 
taught  to  venerate  a  soldier  from  my  infancy.  I  know  that  the  profession 
of  arms  generally  adds  lustre  to  the  most  noble  virtues.  But  1  know  that 
xnendonC"  '  .  *e  their  natures  by  becoming  soldiers,  nor  by  attaining 
the  most  elevated  rank  ;  and  when  they  can  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to 
accuse  me  of  cowardice,  from  appearances  so  fallacious  ;  surely  I  nwy 
remark  that  expressions  they  have  used,  indicate  bias,  partiality  or  pre- 
judice. 

Without  detaining  the  court  with  a  particular  recapitulation  of  more  of 
the  evidence  on  this  point,  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring  the  couri 
to  the  very  important  and  decisive  testimony  of  Captain  Dyson— to  the 
testimony  of  Captain  Bacon,  and  finally  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Watson— 
who  says  that  after  my  arrival  at  Detroit,  no  man  could  have  been  more 
industrious  and  indefatigable  than  I  was.  I  proceed  to  a  new  subject,  and 
shall  now  make  my  defence  against  the  accusation,  which  is  in  substance; 
that  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity,  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Enemy,  by  Colonels  Cass  and  Miller,  and  their  possession  of  the  brkfc* 
over  the  river  aux  Canards,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  afforded  of  making 
an  attempt  on  Maiden ;—and  that  I  did  not  maintain  possession  of  the 
bridge. 
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This  forms  the  sixth  specification  under  the  charge  of  unoffieer-like 

conduct. 

The  exposition  which  I  have  already  presented,  of  my  views  and  design, 
when  I  crossed  to  Canada,  would,  I  humbly  conceive,  afford  a  sufficient 
answer  to  these  accusations  I  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  attack  Maiden, 
under  any  circumstances  which  existed,  previous  to  our  leaving  Canada. 
Why  I  thought  it  expedient,  I  have  already  explained.  The  advantage, 
which  I  thought  were  to  be  pained  by  delay-a  regard  which  my  orders 
compelled  me  to  pay  to  the  security  of  my  own  posts— the  necessity  of 
keepmg  open  my  communication,  the  certain  consequences  of  defeat—and 
xne  probable  consequences  of  victory— have  all  been  considered  in  making? 

defence  aga  inst  the  charge  of  undue  defav  in  Canada.  If  I  was  justi- 
fiable, or  even  excusable,  in  deferring  the  attack  on  Maiden,  T  must  be  so 
in  navmg  omitted  to  avail  myself  of  the  possession  of  the  bridge-and  in 

^7LattemptC?  t0  maintain  iL   U  would  havc  bccn  *o  have 

1.1  P  1°  ma,n,a,n  a  P°9t  80  far  in  advance«  unl«*  "  was  with  a  vieV 
to  an  ,mmed,ate  movement  on  Maiden.  Rut  f  beg  the  court  to  advert  to  the 
date  of  rh,s  transaction.  It  was  not  on  the  eighteenth  of  Julv  a*  mention- 
ed »n  the  speeifict-on.  but  on  the  seventeenth  as  appears  bv  my  letter  to 
Colonel  Ciss.  This  was  the  fifth  day  after  we  moved  into  Canada-at  that 
time  'he  deliberations  of  my  officers  in  Canada,  had  uniformlv  resulted  in 
the  expression  of  »n  opinion  that  the  attempt  on  the  cnemv's  fortress 
thou  d  be  deferred  till  the  artillery  was  prepared.  And  it  was  imtnc 
diat.V,  «.fer  the  council  at  Sandwich  in  which  Colonel  Cass  himself, 
as  appears  bvibe  testimony  of  Judge  Witherell.  had  advised  that  the  at' 
tack  on  Mdden  should  not  be  made  without  cannon. 

Mv  views  in  sending  this  detachment  or  rather  in  permitting  Col  Cass  U 
inarch  it  appears  from  his  testimonv-I  mrant  it  as  n  reconnoitering  party, 
and  by  no  means  intended  that  the  commanding  officer  should  pursue  mea- 
sures which  nvght  expose  the  detachment  to  be  sacrificed,  or  oblige  me  to 
abandon  the  system  I  had  adopted,  by  Vudin*  mv  whole  army  to  its  sup- 
port. Col.  Cass  testifies,  that  a  day  or  two  after  Col.  M'Arthur  was  de- 
tached to  the  river  French,  he  (Co!  Cass)  requested  me  to  permit  him  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground  between  Sandw'ch  and  Maiden— that  I  did  permit 
it,  and  a  detachment  of  280  men  were  ordered  for  that  service. 

General  Taylor  states,  that  he  was  present  when  news  arrived  that  CoL 
Cass  had  taken  the  Aux  Canards  bridge-- That  I  expressed  my  astonish- 
ment that  Col.  Cass  should  have  commenced  hosrilities-as  T  was  not  ready 
with  the  artillery-that  I  appeared  to  be  irritated,  because  Col.  Cass  had 
taken  upon  himself  to  act,  without  my  authority-the  detachment  havinr 
Only  been  sent  out  for  observation  " 

.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  General  Cass  knew  my  views,  and  the  ob- 
jects of  his  detachment-How  far  he  was  justifiable  in  pursuing  measures* 
so  contrary  to  them,  not  only  in  making  an  attack,  which  might  have  forced 
me  to  a  general  and  decisive  action  for  his  support,  but  after  my  verbal  or- 
ders to  retire,  pers, sting  to  maintain  his  situation,  until  he  had  tried  the 
effect  of  a  written  remonstrance  to  roe,  it  is  unnecessary  now  t* 
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I  do  now  believe  that  Hie  whole  of  this  proceeding  was  a  manoeuvre,  to  af- 
ford grounds  for  new  clamors  against  me  and  weaken  my  authority.  My 
officers,  long  before  they  had  matured  their  conspiracy,  to  wrest  the  com- 
mand from  me,  by  actual  violence  to  my  person,  had  formed  a  plan,  of 
which  I  firmly  believe  this  was  a  part,  to  place  me  in  such  a  situation  is 
would  oblige  mc  to  be  obedient  to  their  schemes.    If  any  thing  successful 
was  dona,  they  would  claim  all  the  merit — In  case  of  disaster,  the  blame 
could  easily  be  thrown  on  the  commanding  General.    If  I  had  led  the  ar- 
my to  the  Canards,  which  probably  I  must  have  done,  to  have  maintained 
the  bridge,  instead  of  its  being  alleged  against  me  as  a  crime,  that  I  did 
not  do  so,  do  you  not  believe  Gentlemen  in  case  we  had  been  defeated*  I 
should  have  been  charged  with  misconduct,  in  having  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  all  the  councils,  not  to  move  on  Maiden,  without  artillery  I 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  Col.  M1  Arthur  was  absent  with  a  large  de- 
tachment— that  Iliad  received  no  intelligence  from  him — that  I  was  under 
great  uneasiness  on  his  account — I  do  think  that  if  I  had  left  him  in  my 
rear,  and  with  only  part  of  my  army,  had  taken  grounds,  which  mig-ht  have 
been  the  field  of  a  general  action  with  the  enemy's  whole  force,  which  was 
then,  either  in  respect  to  its  regulars,  militia  or  Savages,  unascertained, 
and  at  that  time  but  inconsiderably  weakened  by  desertion,  I  shouul  Viav« 
been  highly  culpable.    Col.  Miller's  account  of  this  transaction  is  as  fol- 
lows "  In  answer  to  a  message  sent  to  Gen.  Hull,  he  sent  us  an  order  to 

return.  The  purport  of  his  message  was,  that  he  could  not  soon  be  vctdf 
for  the  attack  on  Maiden—and  could  not  think  of  dividing  the  army.  We 
then  wrote  to  him  and  pressed  in  strong  terms  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  bridge.  In  answer  to  which,  he  sent  a  written  discretionary  order  to 
us,  expressing  his  anxiety  about  Gen.  M' Arthur,  &c."— This  order  has  beev 
proved.    It  is  in  the  following  words. 

"Sandwich  17th  July,  1812. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  morning.  To  my  astonishment  I  h->c 
not  received  the  least  information  from  M'Arthur.  It  is  possible  some- 
thing unpleasant  has  taken  place.  It  will  probably  be  a  week  before  the 
cannon  will  be  mounted.  I  am  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  holding  tec 
bridge.  I  would,  not  however,  hazard  too  much  for  the  purpose.  Ths 
enemy  may  pass  the  ford  above  and  come  in  the  rear.  I  will  however 
leave  to  your  discretion  and  Col.  Miller's,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  do  that  which  you  judge  most  expedient.  Twelve  miles  arc  a 
great  distance — and  the  enemy  can  cither  land  in  boats  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  or  pass  at  the  ford  to  attack  you.  You  know  the  ground  bette: 
than  I  do,  and  as  I  before  observed— I  will  leave  the  measure  and  the  force 
to  your  discretion  and  Col.  Miller's  and  the  best  mode  of  security  to  th<; 
part)'.*'  ' 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  most 
Obcd.  Scrvt. 

W.  Hull  B.  General 
Col.  Cass.  Commander. 
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Col.  Miller  further  testifies  that  "  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the 
ficers  were  culled  together,  and  it  was  decided,  that  unless  the  bridge,  be, 
Ing  12  or  14  miles  from  our  camp,  and  only  4  or  5  from  the  enemy,  could 
be  supported  by  our  ivhole  force,  we  had  better  return,  and  that  as  we  had 
not  the  disposition  of  the  whole  force,  which  was  thought  necessary,  we 
ought  not  to  lake  \hc  responsibility.'* 

This  testimony  I  think  deve lopes  too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood  the 
design  of  these  proceedings.  I  was  to  be  compelled  to  abandon  my  own 
plans  and  to  adopt  those  of  my  officers.  I  was  to  be  compelled  to  lead  my 
whole  force  in  a  manner,  under  the  walls  of  Maiden,  without  being  provi- 
ded with  artillery — and  I  was  urged  to  do  this  by  the  commandant  of  the 
detachment,  who,  but  a  day  or  two  previously,  had  given  a  decisive  opinion 
in  council,  that  the  attack  on  Maiden  should  not  be  made  until  the  ordnance 
was  prepared.  But  when  it  was  found  that  my  order  left  the  officers,  of 
the  detachment  a  discretion,  and  that  if  any  attempt  to  maintain  the  bridge 
should  be  attended  with  any  disaster,  the  officers  must  share  the  responsi- 
bility—then there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  measures  to  be  pursued.  It  would 
have  disappointed  the  whole  design,  if  I  should  escape  any  part  of  the 
odium. 

But  however  this  affair  of  the  bridge  has  been  magnified,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  possession  of  that  pass  by  the  enemy,  never  was  contemplated  as  an 
obstacle  to  a  movement  on  Maiden.  They  in  truth,  never  attempted  t« 
maintain  possession  of  it.  Col.  Cass's  rencontre  was  only  with  a  reconnoit- 
ering  party.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Col.  Miller,  they  saw  no  more 
than  50  of  the  enemy— He  says  they  Ixad  about  25  men  on  the  bridge,  and 
about  25  on  our  side,  and  that  some  men  were  discovered  in  the  woods. 
After  this,  there  were,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Col.  Cass,  repeated 
detachment*  sent  from  Sandwich  to  the  bridge.  They  always  found  it  un- 
occupied by  the  enemy.  It  could  then  have  been  no  object  to  have  movei 
the  army  to  that  post,  until  the  attack  on  Maiden  was  determined  upon. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  trivial  and  irrelevant  circumstances  ingenu- 
ity can  bring  together  to  create  false  appearances.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  prisoners  with  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  this  transaction,  have 
been  produced  to  testify  that  when  accounts  reached  Amherstberg  that 
our  detachment  had  appeared  in  the  Aux  Canards,  it  created  great  con- 
sternation, and  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  believed  that  the  enemy 
were  ready  to  abandon  their  post  at  our  approach.  But  :t  turns  out  upon 
further  examination  from  witnesses  of  the  same  description,  that  the  dis- 
position to  fly  was  only  manifested  by  the  town's  people,  who  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  expose  their  persons  and  effects  in  a  place  which  was  like- 
ly to  be  invested.  This,  so  far  from  evidence  of  an  intention  to  yield  the 
place  without  contest,  is  not  an  unfrequent  measure  when  the  most  obsti- 
nate resistance  is  intended.  In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  war  of  the  19tfe 
July,  1  mention  the  affair  at  the  Aux  Canards  Bridge,  and  say  great  credic 
is  due  to  Col.  Cass  and  his  detachment  for  firmness — Col.  Cass  and  ^ the 
•ther  volunteers,  when  supported  by  the  proportion  of  regulars  .^frick 
were  with  thorn  in  this  first  encounter  with  any  enemy,  I  did  tfciifi^^1^ 
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r  While  Sir,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  with  which 
I  have  been  treated  by  the  Judge  Advocate  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  and 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  has  in  general  refrained  from  repeating  the  odi- 
ous epithets  which  are  so  profusely  and  wantonly  used  in  the  specifications. 
'  I  cannot  but  regret,  that  he  h:is  in  respect  to  this  charge  departed  from  his 
general  observance  ;  and  that  he  should  upon  such  evidence  as  was  before 
him  have  thought  himself  justifiable  in  imputing  to  mc  misconduct  on  this 
occasion  an  useless  waste  of  American  blood. 

Sir,  the  American  blood  that  was  spilled  in  the  contest  at  Brownstown 
was  gloriously  shed.  It  purchased  a  victory  that  did  honour  to  our  arms. 
True  it  was  ineffectually  shed — but  to  lay  the  failure  of  the  entcrprize  t» 
me  and  to  reproach  roe  with  this  waste  of  blood,  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  in* 
•human*-. 

1  I  do  Hot  understand  that  I  am  supposed  to  have  done  WTong  in  sending 
the  detachment,  or  in  not  making  it  of  greater  force — By  the  testimony  oj* 
Col.  Miller,  it  appears  that  he  marched  with  600  men  instead  of  500,  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  specification— But  the  misconduct  imputed  to  me  is  as  I 
understand  solely  that  I  omitted  to  supply.  Col.  Miller  with  provisions  after 
the  battle  at  Brownstown. 

With  respect  to  the  want  of  provisions  it  appears  that  the  detachment 
was  amply  provided  when  it  left  Detroit.  The  march  they  were  to  perform 
was  about  30  miles— and  Col.  Miller  states  that  they  were  furnished  with  x 
supply  for  two  days,  when  they  set  out — but  (he  says)  the  provisions  were 
thrown  away  with  the  men's  knapsacks  when  they  were  attacked — and 
though  he  represents  the  enemy  to  have  been  entirely  beaten,  and  so  far 
driven  from  him,  from  off  his  route,  thai  Captain  Maxwell  went  from  him 
to  Brownstown  and  back,  and  reported  that  the  enemy  were  all  gone — and 
though  Col.  Miller  states  that  he  returned  to  the  battle  ground  with  his 
whole  force  and  was  in  fact  undisturbed  on  that  ground  nearly  two  days — 
ret  he  says  in  his  cross-examination  that  the  provisions  were  not  recover- 
ed, because  he  could  not  suffer  his  men  to  separate  and  take  them  up. 

I  cannot  conceive  what  necessity  there  could  have  been  for  his  men's  sep- 
arating. It  appears  to  me  that  he  would  only  have  had  to  march  his  whole 
detachment  over  the  ground  where  the  attack  was  made  and  the  provisions 
might  have  been  recovered  with  as  much  security  to  the  detachment,  as 
when  they  were  remaining  inactive  in  the  position  to  which  they  hud  re- 
trogaded.  Col.  Miller  in  his  account  of  this  transaction  states,  that  he  con- 
sidered that  his  victory  opened  the  communication  to  the  river  Kaisin  suf- 
ficiently for  him  to  have  proceeded — that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
the  battle  was  fought  (that  is  on  the  9th)  he  sent  Major  Snelling  to  make 
a  report  to  me  to  inform  me  of  the  loss  of  provisions — and  to  request  that. 
1  would  send  boats  or  waggons  with  provisions,  and  to  take  back  the 
wounded.  He  was  also  to  request  a  reinforcement  for  Cel.  Miller — which 
Col.  Miller  on  his  cross  examination  says  he  suggested  should  be  from  1«50 
to  200  men. 

Col.  Miller  also  states  that  Col.  M'Arthur  came  down  the  next  morning 
^that  is  on  the  19th)  with  8  or  <J  boats,  and  brought  with  hira  no  more  tysc 
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two  barrel  of  flour,  ooc  barrel  of  pork,  and  half  a  barrel  of  whis- 
key. 

That  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  about  14  miles 
from  Detroit,  and  16  to  the  river  Raisin,  between  Maguago  and 
Brownstown :  it  being  late  in  the  day  before  the  wounded  men  could 
be  got  on  board  the  boats,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  get  through  be- 
fore the  next  night  (that  is  the  11th)  moving  as  cautiously  as  they 
ought  to  do.  That  the  men  still  complaining  of  hunger,  be  concluded 
that  he  could  send  to  Detroit  that  evening  (that  is  the  10th)  and  hare 
provisions  the  next  morning.  That  he  accordingly  sent  an  express  to 
sne  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  requesting  that  I  would  send  him  two 
days  provisions.  That  no  messenger  from  me  came  to  him  until  sun- 
down the  next  day  (that  is  the  11th.)  That  the  messenger  info/mcd 
him  that  he  had  been  detained  by  his  losing  his  way.  That  this  mes- 
senger brought  him  an  order  from  me  to  return  to  Detroit,  and  inform- 
ed him  that  he  would  find  provisions  at  the  river  Ecord.  That  on  the 
same  evening  he  took  up  his  march  for  Detroit,  and  arrived  there  the 
next  day,  the  12th.  That  his  force  was  280  regulars  and  320  militia, 
some  of  the  Michigan  militia,  and  some  of  the  Detroit  horse.  That 
the  militia  behaved  well.   That  his  loss  was  17  killed  and  64  wounded. 

Sir,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  most  unaccountable,  that  Colonel 
Miller,  after  he  had  disposed  of  his  wounded  men,  on  the  10th,  and 
when,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  be  considered  that  his  victory 
bad  opened  the  communication  to  the  river  Raisin,  did  not  proceed ; 
he  had  but  16  miles  to  march ;  he  remained  in  the  position  he  had  ta- 
ken, from  the  evening  of  the  10th,  when  he  had  embarked  bis  wound- 
ed men,  until  the  evening  of  the  11th,  that  h  24  hours,  when  he  might 
have  accomplished  his  march,  as  I  should  think,  in  4  or  5  hours.  At 
the  end  of  it  he  was  sure,  not  only  to  meet  the  provisions  he  was  sent 
to  escort,  but  a  strong  reinforcement  from  the  detachment  under  Cap- 
tain Brush.  He  says,  however,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  he 
determined  to  halt  where  he  was,  and  to  wait  the  return  of  an  ex- 
press from  me,  because  he  should  be  obliged  to  move  with  so  much 
caution  that  he  knew  he  could  not  get  through  until  the  next  night. 
A  very  extraordinary  caution,  indoed,  must  have  been  necessary,  that 
could  have  retarded,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  march  of  a  body  of  troops 
for  16  miles,  through  a  space,  which  it  had  been  ascertained,  by  the 
report  of  Captain  Maxwell,  was  as  far  as  Brownstown,  at  least,  free 
from  an  enemy.  But  if  the  want  of  provisions  was  a  reason  for  not 
proceeding  to  the  river  Raisin,  why  did  not  Colonel  Miller  push  on  to 
Brownstown  ?  There  was  au  Indian  settlement  which,  without  doubt, 
was,  at  least,  capable  of  supplying  his  immediate  wants ;  and  from 
which  he  could  not  have  been  distant  but  a  very  few  miles.  If  there, 
he  could  have  got  but  one  meal  for  his  troops,  it  does  appear  to  me 
That  there  would  not  have  been  any  *rrat  enterprise  in  underlakhur 
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the  rest  of  the  march,  which  might  bare  been  12  or  14  miles,  without 

any  farther  provisions. 

li  did  appear  to  rae  not  less  extraordinary,  that  when  Colonel  Miller 
advised  me  lint  when  be  had  gained  so  decisive  a  victory,  that  he  con- 
sidered his  n*ad  to  the  river  Kaisin  as  opened ;  and  that  he  hail  as- 
certained tl»at  there  was  no  enrmy  between  him  and  Browns  town— 
that  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  have  made  a  demand  on  me  ibr  a  rein- 
forcement of  l.Dor  200  mau  wh«*n.  after  his  battle,  he  hail  520  effec- 
tive men,  250  of  whom  were  of  his  own  rejnmpwt,  and  were  almost  the 
whole  force  of  that  description  which  I  had  ondcr  my  command. 

Let  me  bore  remark,  if  so  great  a  force,  that  h  to  say,  between  se- 
ven and  ei^ht  hundred  men.  were  necessary  to  force  their  way  to  the 
river  Raisin,  what  proportion  of  my  troops  must  lure  been  necessary, 
not  on  I j  to  keep  open  the  communication  for  that  distance,  but  to 
guard  the  Hue  all  the  way  to  the  state  of  Ohio. 

But  it  is  not  my  business  to  examine  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Miller, 
farther  tl;an  to  shew  that  when  I  despatched  him,  with  so  large  a  de- 
tachment, with  rstioas  f;»r  two  days  1  had  made  every  provision 
which  I  had  any  reason  to  think  !ri*  exigencies  would  require.  When, 
however,  I  received  his  demand' for  provisions,  I  took  every  measure 
thai  tlio  duty  of  my  station  required  to  supply  him.  Colonel  M'Ar- 
tfnir  was  chirked  wi'Ji  tins  service,  and  I  beg  to  present  to  the  court 
his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  it.      On  the  day 

v.  c  crossed  from  Canada,"  savs  Colonel  M" Arthur,  '*  that  is  the  8lH 
"  of  August,  Colonel  Miller  was  sent  with  a  detachment  for  the  rn;r- 
"  pose  as  was  stated,  of  owning  a  communication  with  the  river  Raisin. 
•*  The  night  succeeding  Colonel  Miller's  battle  at  Maguago,  (perhaps 
**  the  nth)  the  geusral  sent  for  me ;  the  night  was  wet,  he  informed 
■»  me  of  the  battle,  and  directed  me  to  take  100  of  my  regiment  to 
"  take  the  boats  aloug  the  river,  and  to  descend  to  Colonel  Miller's 
'»  encampment,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  wounded  men.  He 
**  directed  me  to  get  one  day's  provision  for  Colonel  Miller's  detach* 
"  ment.  I  called  at  the  commissary's  and  was  detained  there  3  or  4 
•«  hours  in  getting  it— I  got  what  1  could." 

It  has  been  my  misfortune,  sir,  that  I  hare  not  been  nble  to  obtain 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Heard,  the  commissary,  lie  has  been  regularly 
summoned  by  the  judge  advocate,  at  my  request,  and  I  have  several 
times  written  to  him,  hut  he  has  not  made  his  appearance.  The 
judge  advocate,  however,  with  his  wonted  candour,  has  admitted  a 
document  which,  tu  some  measure,  supplies  hi*  testimony.  It  is  an 
order  which  I  issued  to  the  contractor,  on  the  9th  of  August,  for  de- 
livcrinr  rations  to  Colonel  M'Arthnr  for  Colonel  Miller's  detachment. 
The  receipt  of  which  order  is  acknowledged  by  the  contractor,  or  a 
copy  thereof,  which  is  in  the  following  words  : 

♦4  The  contractor  '.vil!  issue  six  hundred  rations  of  bread  or  flour,  six 
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44  hundred  rations  of  pork,  and  twelve  hundred  rattans  of  whiskey,  to 
"  bo  sent  to  the  detachment  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Miller. 
"  By  order  of  Brigadier  General  Hull, 

44  U.  H.  niCKMAiV.  Captain  Infantry." 
August  9,  1812.         (Correct  copy.) 
D.  Beard. 

Now,  fir,  it  appears  that  General  M4  Arthur  knew  that  one  purport 
of  sending  him  to  Colonel  Alillcr's  detachment  was  to  carry  provisions. 
He  says  J  directed  him  to  take  oue  day's  provision  for  Colonel  Miller's 
men.  That  he  was  detained  by  the  contractor  3  or  4  hours,  and  took 
what  he  could  get ;  and  it  appears  that  he  arrived  at  Colonel  Miller's 
encampment  with  only  two  barrels  of  flour,  one  barrel  of  pork,  and 
iuilf  a  barrel  of  whiskey.  When  I  lud  given  the  order  to  Colonel 
M'Arthur  to  take  the  provisions ;  when  I  had  issued  the  order  to  the 
proper  officer  to  issue  them  to  him,  had  I  not  dene  every  thing  that 
was  incumbent  on  me  as  commanding  officer  ?  was  it  my  duty  to  go  to 
the  commissary's  store,  and  to  superintend  the  issues  ?  If  Colonel  M'Ar- 
thur  found  the  commissary  disobedient  to  my  order  and  unduly  detaining 
htm,  why  did  he  not  report  to  me  ?  How  will  Colonel  M*. Arthur  excuse 
his  having  departed  ou  this  service  without  having  with  him  Uie  quan- 
tity of  provisions  I  had  ordered?  Is  it  sufficient  for  him  to  say  he  took 
what  he  could  get  ?  If  there  was  any  deficiency  he  ought  to  have  in- 
formed me  of  it.  He  tould  have  bad  coimnuuication  with  me  in  five 
minutes.  If  want  of  provisions  was  the  reason  why  the  American  blood, 
that  was  spilled  at  the  battle  of  Brownstown,  was  shed  in  vain,  I  again 
ask  was  it  not  most  unjust  to  charge  that  waste  to  me  1  On  the  I Oth  ol 
August  I  issued  another  order  for  provisions  for  Colonel  Miller**  detach 
roent— this  has  also  been  read  and  is  in  the  following  words— 

"Detroit,  August  10,  1812. 

•*  The  contractor  will  issue  for  Colonel  Miller's  detachment,  two 
44  thousand  complete  rations. 

"A.  F.  HULL,  aid  decamp." 
These  provisions  were  sent  by  the  contractor  to  Colonel  Miller's  de- 
tachment.  Colonel  filler  met  them  on  his  return  and  brought  them 
hack  with  him. 

An  accusation  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  I  last  considered  U. 
iliat  1  also  omitted  to  supply  with  provisions  the  detachment  which  left 
Detroit  on  the  14th  of  August,  under  Colonels  M 'Arthur  and  Cass. 
General  M'Arthur's  testimony  on  this  subject  is  as  follows.  "  That  o>i 
"  the  14th  of  August,  about  noon  as  lie  thought,  I  sent  for  him  and  in- 
"  formed  him  that  I  bad  just  received  intelligence  from  Captain  Bruin 
"  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  River  Raisin  with  provisions,  and- 
•*  said  1  wished  to  send  out  a  detachment  to  meet  him — that  he  repli- 
44  cd  he  was  ready  to  obey  my  order.  Colonel  Cass  said  the  same 
"thing.  That  they  (the  witness  and  Colonel  Cass)  then  returned  U> 
"camp,  and  shortly  aft*.-  received  au  older  to  detarh  150  m«u  from 
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"  each  of  their  regiments.  That  to  the  evening  I  came  along  aid  ask* 
•*  ed  if  they  were  ready  to  march.  The  witnesses  answered  that  they 
"  were  not— but  as  usual  bad  not  a  bite  of  any  thing  to  eat.  That  i 
"  said  the  detachment  must  not  be  delayed— and  that  I  would  send 
"  provision  after  them.'*  The  witness  then  gives  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  detachment  'till  its  return  to  Detroit— and  states  that 
they  never  received  any  provisions  from  the  fort. 

I  cannot  but  Uiink  that  this  account  of  General  M*Arthur*s  con- 
duct, though  given  by  himself,  will  excite  the  surprise  of  the  court. 

He  wv  ordered  to  march  a  detachment  at  about  12  o'clock.  He  does 
not  move  'till  evening,  and  then  I  find  that  he  has  not  obeyed  the  order. 
Ho  gives  me  to  understand  that  he  has  been  waiting  for  provisions,  (f 
there  was  no  order  for  provisions,  why  did  he  not  apply  to  me  on  the  Mib- 
j  ect?  But  there  was  one,  and  I  think  General  M' Arthur's  testimony  shews 
it.  When  he  sees  me  he  does  not  complain  of  the  want  of  an  order,  but 
that  he  cannot  get  the  provisions.  If  there  was  an  order,  and  the  proper 
officer  did  not  obey  it,  why  was  not  the  disobedience  reported  to  me  ?  In- 
•tcad  of  pursuing  so  obvious  a  course,  Colonel  M'Arthur  chose  rather  to 
remain  in  his  camp  5  or  6  hours.  And  if  I  had  not  accidentally  met  with 
him,  how  much  longer  he  would  have  considered  bis  delay  warranted  by 
the  same  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  say.   It  does  appear  to  me  that  this 
conduct  of  General  M'Arthur  is  very  unaccountable.   Perhaps  he  had 
no  inclination  for  the  service  he  had  been  ordered  to  perform,  or  it  may 
be,  that  he  thought  that  by  the  delay,  or  by  going  without  provisions 
he  would  bring  blame  on  me.   The  behaviour  of  General  M'Arthur  up- 
on these  two  occasions,  that  is  to  say,  in  respect  to  the  provision*  which 
he  was  to  take  for  Colonel  Miller;  and  in  respect  to  provisions  for  hU 
own  detachment,  it  appears  to  me  manifests  very  strongly  that  there 
was  some  hidden  motive  for  his  conduct — and  in  this  last  instance  there 
is  a  mystery  which  I  am  sure  is  not  explained  by  any  thing  he  has  said. 
It  never  can  be  believed  that  he  waited  so  many  hours  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  order  for  provisions  ;  or  if  he  had  an  order,  that 
his  delay  was  merely  Ibrthe  purpose  of  having  it  executed.   If  his  on- 
ly object  had  been  to  procure  provision*,  the  means  of  doing  so  by  an 
application  to  me  were  so  obvious  and  direct  that  be  could  not  hare 
hesitated  to  pursue  it.   But  if  the  court  will  recollect  that  at  this 
time  the  conspiracy  had  been  formed  to  take  the  command  from  me ; 
and  that  General  Cass  in  his  letter  to  the  government  has  stated  that 
the  execution  of  it  was  only  prevented  by  Ills  and  General  M'Arthur'* 
having  been  sent  on  this  detachment,  it  may  account  for  the  conduct  of 
these  officers.   The  delay  was  possibly  to  mature  their  plot  and  to 
put  it  in  practice. 

If  General  M'Arthur  was  on  his  trial  for  misconduct  in  relation  to 
these  transactions  I  am  persuaded  that  his  testimony  ought  rather  to 
convict  him  than  me. 
But  I  did  ta*ce  measures  for  supplying  the  detachment  with  the  ne- 
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ecssary  provisions— My  information  from  Captain  Brush  was  that  he 
would  boon  his  march  with  the  provisions  uudcr  hit  escort,  with  the 
expectation  of  meeting  a  detachment  from  Detroit  for  his  support. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  not  a  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  sending  a 
force  to  meet  him,  and  when  I  found  that  General  M' Arthur  had  delay- 
ed to  execute  my  orders  for  so  many  hours,  I  determined  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  detachment  should  be  no  longer  postponed — I  therefore 
ordered  it  to  march,  and  determined  to  send  provisions  after  it  on  pack 
horses.  1  immediately  gave  the  necessary  ordcr^  to  the  acting  commissa- 
ry general  for  that  purpose.  This  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Gene- 
ral Taylor.  He  says  that  on  the  14th  of  August  I  did  give  him  an  order 
to  furnish  pack  horses  to  carry  provisions  for  the  detachment  going  to 
the  River  Raisin,  under  Colonels  M' Arthur  and  Cass ;  that  he  did  not 
know  that  the  provisious  were  sent,  but  the  pack-horses  were  furnished 
for  the  purpose,  and  be  presumes  the  provisions  were  sent.  That  1 
gave  all  the  necessary  orders  for  sending  them  is  certain :  and  if  my  or- 
ders were  not  complied  with,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  the  person  that 
ought  to  be  called  te  answer  for  it.  It  never  can  be  expected  that  a 
commanding  officer  should  not  only  give  orders,  but  that  he  should  attend 
to  the  execution  of  the  details.  There  was,  as  Mr.  Watson  has  testified, 
a  want  of  system  in  every  department  of  the  army,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  remedy :  because  the  heads  of  them  were  totally  inex- 
perienced. However  the  fact  is,  that  the  provisions  in  this  case  were 
sent.  But  as  the  detachment,  pursuant  to  my  orders,  took  an  unusual 
and  obscure  road,  the  guides,  as  I  have  beard,  misled  the  provisions, 
and  they  were  not  heard  of  before  the  surrender. 

In  the  7th  specification,  under  the  charge  of  un-ofliccr-like  conduct,  is 
assembled  a  variety  of  accusations.  The  first  is  a  little  incongroous  in 
its  language.  It  is  stated  that  the  enemy  ltaving  erected  batteries  oppo- 
site to  Detroit— I  was  from  the  1 1th  day  of  August  to  and  including  the 
16th  day  of  the  same  month,  guilty  of  a  neglect  of  duty  in  not  prevent- 
ing the  enemy  from  erecting  the  said  batteries.  It  would  be  an  answer 
to  this  charge  to  say  that  I  could  not  have  prevented  the  erection  of 
batteries  which  it  is  stated  were  already  in  existence.  But  though  I 
think  there  are  many  incongruities  of  the  same  nature  in  the  specifica- 
tions ;  I  have  not  attempted  to  avail  myself  of  them,  and  shall  no  fur- 
ther notice  this. 

The  Court  will  observe  that  this  accusation  fa  connected  with  and  in- 
deed entirely  rests  upon  a  previous  allegation,  that  I  well  knew  that 
these  batteries  were  erected  by  the  enemy  with  an  intention  to  annoy 
Detroit,  and  with  a  design  to  facilitate  the  invasion  of  the  Michigan 
territory.  The  fact  is  that  I  had  no  such  knowledge ;  I  had  a  firm 
persuasion  that  the  enemy  would  not  invade  our  territory.  I  did  be- 
lieve that  the  war  on  their  part  would  be  entirely  a  defensive  war, 
and  that  these  batteries  were  only  intended  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
shefes-»-I  admit,  sir,  that  my  opinions  in  this  re? pre!  <ub«equrnt  ryrv.u 
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bave  proved,  were  entirely  erroneous.   But  I  cannot  believe  that  a 

take  in  opinion  or  judgment  h  to  be  punished1  as  a  crime.  The  wouUi 
be  less  a  defence  to  an  accusation  ol'thb  nature,  was  not  the  charges* 
connected  as  I  have  mentioned  with  the  allegation  that  I  knew  how  tb^ 
enemy  intended  to  employ  their  batteries:  the  question  must  be  fir>t 
asked  had  1  this  knowledge  ?  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  thai 
1  bad— and  if  tikis  question  most  be  answered  in  the  negative,  the  acen- 
sation  is  not  supported.  But  I  do  not  rest  this  part  of  mjr  defence  c* 
this  ground. 

That  the  enemy  did  erect  batteries  opposite  to  Detroit,  and  that  i 
did  not  attempt  to  annoy  them  till  they  commenced  their  fire  an  the 
^5th,  arc  facts  not  to  be  disputed.  Idid  uot  annoy  them  for  the  rea- 
son 1  hare  above  mentioned— that  I  considered  them  as  mere  defensive 
works.  But  a  desire  tn  preserve  ray  ovru  ammunition  was  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  this  conduct.  I  mi*ht  have  hindered  the  euemy  from  pro- 
gressing in  the  day  time ;  but  in  the  night  any  annoyance  I  could  hare 
givcu  them  would  have  been  ineffectual.  Captain  Daliiba  lias  give* 
a  statement  of  the  ammunition.— Captain  Dytou  of  the  artillery  sup- 
poses that  it  would  not  have  lasted  more  than  3  or  4  days  if  we  bad  com- 
menced and  continued  firing.  The  fixed  amunition  he  says  could  not 
have  lasted  more  than  two  days. 

Captain  Bacon  testifies  tliaton  the  morning  of  the  16th,  he  cxamiued 
by  my  orders  the  magazine  and  conld  find  but  one  hoi  of  2 lib.  cartrid- 
ges, and  that  he  reported  to  me  that  they  were  nearly  expended.  The 
testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  who  bad  spoken  shows  that  my  mind  was 
impressed  with  the  uecessity  of  .sparing  the  ammunition,  and  that  thb 
as  well  as  the  expectation  that  the  enemy  did  not  intend,  as  long  as 
I  did  not  provoke  offensive  o|ierations,  were  the  reasons  why  I  did  not 
canunnudc.  the  enemy  while  they  were  fortifying  ou  the  opposite  shore. 
Major  Trimble  testifies  that  when  he  proposed  to  me  to  fire  on  a  party 
of  the  enemy  which  made  its  appearance  on  the  14th  of  August  at  Sand- 
wich. I  answered  that  it  would  not  do  to  expend  the  ammunition  nsc- 
lessly.  Captain  Bacon  says  that  on  the  morning  of  tire  16th  lie  was  di- 
rected by  roe  to  go, to  Captain  Dyson  at  the  battery  where  he  comiuaj.d- 
ed,  and  inform  him  that  the  241b.  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  that  he  must  not  fire,  but  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  doing 
execution,  Another  of  the  accusations  which  arc  assembled  in  this  spe- 
cification is  that  I  omitted  to  fortify  Spring-Wells.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  might  not  as  well  have  been  alleged  that  I  omitted  to  forufy 
any  other  position  in  the  Hirer  Detroit. 

It  is  not  in  proof  that  that  spot  was  particulary  adapted  to  a  fortification. 
If  it  had  been  fortified  the  enemy  would  not  probably  have  selected  it 
as  their  place  of  debarkation.  Almost  any  other  spot  within  the  same 
distance  above  or  below  the  fort,  was  as  well  calculated  to  afford  thena 
a  landing.  This  specification  also  accuses  me  of  having  ueglected  to 
annoy  tb««  euemy  afler  he  had  landed  at  Spring-Wells.  Centlomen. 
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the  answer  to  this  specification  is  embraced  in  the  defence  I  hare  made 
as  to  the  final  surrender. 

I  had  made  preparations  for  attacking ;  the  troops  tverc  drawn  out 
and  formed  in  Hue  of  battle;  but  before  the  enemy  came  up,  I  deter- 
mined to  surrender.  My  reasons  for  this  measure  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, 1  shall  not  repeat  them.  I  will  only  beg  you  to  observe  that 
the  reasons  I  have  offered  have  not  becu  suggested  merely  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion. — Major  Muusoii  testifies  that  he  saw  mc  the  day  after 
the  surrender,  that  I  told  him  I  expected  to  be  censured  for  what  I 
had  done — but  said,  44 1  have  done  what  uuder  all  circumstances  was 
•4  most  proper,  and  I  have  saved  Detroit  and  the  territory  from  the 
44  horrors  of  an  ludiau  massacre." 

But  I  am  accused  of  having  made  the  surrender  in  an'un-ofiicer-like 
manner,  in  having  made  it  before  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  sign- 
ed, in  not  stipulating  for  the  honours  of  war,  or  for  the  friendly  inhabi- 
tants of  Canada  who  had  taken  protection  from  us.  Before  I  make  ob- 
servations on  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  court  collected- 
ly the  testimony  which  relates  to  it. 

Major  Snelling  testifies  iu  substance  tliat  immediately  after  the  second 
shot  which  did  execution  in  the  fort,  was  fired,  Captain  Hull  was  ?cnt 
across  the  river  with  a  flag,  and  Unit  he  (Major  duelling)  was  sent  to  or- 
der Colonel  Findlcy  into  the  fort.  The  witness  having  performed  tins 
duty,  went  to  one  of  the  batteries.  While  there  a  British  officer  with 
a  flag  came  to  enquire  what  was  the  meatiiug  of  sending  the  Hag  across 
the  river,  when  General  Brock  was  ou  the  American  side.  .  Lieutenant 
Mnnt  then  went  with  the  information  to  me,  and  returned  with  a  scal- 
ed letter,  and  order*  that  he  the  witness  should  carry  it  to  General 
Brock.  That  the  witness  met  General  Brock  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  where  tliey  were  not  in 
>ight  from  the  fort. 

The  witness  having  delivered  the  letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer, 
General  Brock  asked  the  witness  [/'  Ac  iras  authorized  to  a<p'ec  on  terms  ? 
The  witness  said  not — General  Brock  then  asktd  two  of  his  officers  to 
50  with  the  witness  to  the  fort.  As  they  approached  the  fort  they 
were  met  by  some  persons  who  conducted  them  to  a  tent  which  had 
been  erected  by  my  orders,  where  they  weir  met  hy  Colonels  Miller 
and  Brush,  commissioners  appointed  by  me,  and  the  capitulation  was 
there  signed  by  the  commissioners.  Thr  contents  of  the  note  the  wit- 
ness says  were  no  more  than  these  words — 44  Sir.  I  agrco  to  surrender 
the  town  and  fort  of  Pctroit" — He  would  not  iniderULc  to  sav  that  the 
words  he  gave  were  the  whole  substance  of  the  note,  but  h»j  believe^ 
they  were. 

Major  Sueliing  further  testifips  that  before  the  capitulation  was  sign- 
ed !•♦;  smv  tw  near  the  marquee  ii\  conversation  with  Colonel  Hndicy 

a;»d  with  Ujc  British  officers,  Colonel  M*Doitald  aud  Cap 
*  "it  wlthtfi  the  marquee.   The  witness  said  he  did  not 
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I  took  any  part  in  drawing  up  the  capitulation.  Thai  I  ordered  off  i 
number  of  our  officers  who  were  collected  about  the  marquee,  and  aroeng 
the  rest  the  witness. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  examination  lie  says  that  before  the  ca- 
pitulation was  signed,  Colonel  Findley  *s  regiment  was  inarched  into  the 
fort  which  was  very  much  crowded. 

Captain  MCormick  testifies  that  after  Colonel  Find  ley's  regiment 
had  been  ordered  into  the  fort,  he  met  Colonel  Find  ley  as  he  was  goinj 
into  the  fort.  That  they  there  saw  me.  That  I  requested  ColonH 
Flndlcy  to  join  Colonel  Miller  to  treat  with  the  enemy,  and  said  that 
we  could  get  better  terms  than  we  should  if  we  waited  'till  they  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  fort.  Captain  M'Cormick  further  testifies  that 
as  be  went  out  of  the  fort,  he  saw  the  British  officers  Colonel  M'Dton- 
aid  and  Captain  Clegg  coming  towards  the  fort.  Some  one  said  it  was 
improper  they  should  he  permitted  to  come  in,  and  they  went  to  the 
tent.  Shortly  after  the  British  officers,  with  Colonel  Miller  and  Colo- 
nel Brush  came  into  the  fort  and  were  there  together  in  Dy«w'sqnar> 
ters,  where  as  he  supposes  the  modulation  was  signed.  The  witness 
further  testifies  that  before  this  and  at  about  the  time  the  British  offi- 
cers and  Colonels  .Miller  and  Brush  went  into  Dyson's  quarters — near- 
ly  all  the  troops  were  marched  into  the  fort.  In  his  cross-examination 
Captain  M'Cormick  says  it  mi^ht  have  been  ten  minutes,  half  an  hoar, 
or  more,  after  the  firing  ceased,  before  the  troops  were  ordered  to  march 
into  the  fort.  That  the  witness  did  not  come  into  the  fort  till  half  an 
hour  alter  the  firing  had  ceased.  Major  Van  Home  testifies  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  Captain  Hull  came  to  the  tent  of  Colouel  Ftndley 
in  which  the  witness  also  quartered,  and  informed  Colonel  Findley  that 
it  was  my  orders  that  his  regiment  should  move  to  and  form  on  the 
south  west  of  the  fort. 

The  witness  then  describes  the  situation  of  Colonel  Findley's  rcgi 
ment  in  the  line,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  line  was  formed 
He  then  further  testifies  that  alter  the  line  was  formed,  and  about  as 
hour  or  half  an  hour  before  the  Sag  was  hoisted,  I  came  to  the  line. 
That  this  was  during  the  cannonade.  British  officers  were  then  seen 
passing  to  and  from  the  Indians.  That  I  appeared  satisfied  with  tbc 
positions  of  the  troops.  That  the  witness  said  to  roe  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  <a  good  account  of  them.  About  the  time  the  firing  ceased  wit- 
ness turned  round  and  saw  a  flag  hob  ted  in  the  fort— and  at  about  the 
same  time  Captain  Snclling  came  with  orders  from  me  to  Colonel  Find- 
ley  to  march  his  regiment  into  the  fort ;  and  said  that  it  was  my  direc- 
tions that  as  the  flag  was  out  it  should  not  be  violated. 

The  witness  further  testifies  that  I  remained  at  the  line  formed  by 
tJhe  troops  about  three,  or  it  mi^ht  have  been  five  minutes.  That 
Colonel  Findley  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  order  but  said  that 
it  mu?t  be  obeyed,  and  directed  the  witness  to  march  his  battalion  to 
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warda  the  fort  which  he  did,  but  halted  noar  the  fort  some  minutes. 
That  finally  he  marched  his  men  into  the  fort  and  there  f tacked  their 
arms.   That  Colonel  Kindley  did  not  come  until  some  time  afterwards. 

The  witness  farther  testifies  that  when  he  got  into  the  fort  he  saw 
me,  but  was  not  certain  that  I  was  there  when  he  entered.  That  some 
Time  after  the  witness  had  been  in  the  fort  I  addressed  him  and  several 
other  officers  at  the  same  time,  and  invited  them  into  the  room  of  one 
of  the  officers.  That  I  told  Uicm  I  had  surrendered  the  fort  and  rvas 
about  to  make  the  terms.  That  I  asked  if  they  thought  of  any  thing  as 
a  condition,  I  should  be  glad  to  kuow  what  it  was.  That  the  witness 
did  not  go  into  the  room.  That  when  he  first  saw  me  I  was  on  the 
*teps  going  into  one  of  the  rooms.  That  some  time  after  this  Colonel 
Mk  Donald  and  Captain  Clegg  rode  up,  eame  into  the  fort,  and  went  in- 
to the  room  where  I  was.  That  the  witness  does  not  know  whether  I 
fiid  or  did  not  go  into  the  marquee  before  the  British  officers  came  in. 
That  our  whole  line,  as  he  believes,  had  marched  into  the  fort  and 
stacked  their  arms.  That  this  had  taken  place  before  the  British  of- 
ticers  came  in. 

Major  Jcssnp  testifies  that  he  had  observed  our  troops  retreating,  and 
saw  the  flag  flying.  He  met  Colonel  Findlcy  who  requested  him  to 
ride  towards  the  fort  and  learn  the  reason  of  the  retreat.  That  lie 
found  me  in  the  fort  and  thought  me  very  much  frightened.  That  af- 
ter a  conversation  with  me,  of  which  he  has  repeated  his  own  gallant 
expressions,  but  unfortunately  cannot  recollect  what  I  said,  he  went  out 
and  met  Colonel  Findley,  and  said  to  him  all  was  lost.  That  when  he 
saw  me  at  the  time  the  terms  of  capitulation  had  been  agreed  up- 
on, that  he  met  me  in  a  piazza  beiorc  Captain  Dyson's  quarters.  That 
1  was  then  perfectly  composed. 

He  then  relates  a  conversation  with  me  which  concluded  witb  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  continue  to  act  in  his  station  'till  the  troops  were 
marched  out  of  the  fort.  That  he  consented  to  this  and  received  from 
me  or  one  of  my  aids  a  copy  of  tbc  capitulation,  winch  I  directed  him 
to  read  to  the  troops,  and  that  he  did  this  when  the  troops  were  march- 
rd  out  at  about  12  o'clock. 

The  witness  further  states  that  he  thinks  a  detachment  of  the  enemy 
came  into  the  fort,  before  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  sigiunl. 
But  that  he  is  not  certain  whether  the  enemy'*  troops  marched  in  be- 
fore the  American  troops  marched  out— but  knows  that  «he  American 
troops  did  not  march  out  'till  after  the  capitulation  was  signed.  Cap- 
tain Burton  testifies  that  be  knew  when  the  capitulation  was  agreed  up- 
on. That  it  was  done  in  Captain  Dyson's  quarter*  where  he  saw  me. 
General  Brock,  and  two  or  three  British  officers.  That  they  were  wri- 
ting and  preparing  the  articles  of  capitulation.  That  he  heard  remarks  ^ 
which  induced  him  to  believe  that  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  not  I 
agreed  npon.  That  he  could  not  say  whether  the  American  troops 
were  then  in  the  fort — lr it  there  were  at  that  time  150  British  troop 
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standing  with  advanced  arms  in  the  fort.  The  enemy  were  at  or  aboi? 
this  time  placing  guards  in  and  about  the  fort.  That  the  reason  wtj 
he  supposes  that  the  articles  were  not  at  this  time  finally  agreed  opoa. 
was  that  he  saw  General  Brock  with  a  paper  from  which  he  struck  or 
two  or  three  lines,  which,  as  he  understood,  related  to  the  regular 
troops  returning  home,  which  General  Brock-said  he  would  not  agree  Ux 

That  at  about  this  time  he  saw  one  of  the  British  officers  writing.— 
Before  this  he  had  seen  the  British  officers  and  American  officers  at  tfc 
marquee,  and  that  I  also  had  been  there. 

That  it  was  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  he  saw  the  British 
officers  going  with  me  to  the  marquee  before  be  saw  the  British 
officers  in  Dyson's  quarters.  On  his  cross-examination  by  the  court 
Major  Jessup  says — when  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  discus- 
sing the  American  troops  were  crowded  in  the  fort  in  the  utmost  disor- 
der—and the  enemy  wero  permitted  to  approach  so  uear  the  fort  as  t» 
be  able  to  take  possession  of  the  batteries. 

Captain  Fuller  testifies  that  soon  after  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  iir 
went  to  the  fort  and  there  met  Colonel  M' Donald  and  Major  Clegg 
That  I  was  standing  near  the  gate.   One  of  the  British  officers  said  t© 
me  that  they  were  sent  by  General  Brock,  in  consequence  of  seeing  a 
white  flag  hoisted,  to  receive  any  communications. 

That  I  replied  I  should  surrender,  and  desired  them  to  go  to  the 
marquee,  where  I  would  go  or  send  to  them.  That  Major  Clegg  re- 
quested the  witness  to  go  with  him  to  the  marquee  for  fear  our  militia 
might  fire  on  him.  That  he  went  with  him  to  tho  marquee ;  they  wer? 
furnished  with  pen,  ink  and  paper  by  Major  Snelling  :  that  soon  after 
they  got  to  the  marquee  I,  Colonels  Miller  and  Brush  came,  thatl* 
staid  near  the  marquee  about  ten  minutes  and  then  went  to  the  fort, 
leaving  me  at  the  marquee.  That  when  he  returned  to  the  fort  be 
found  our  troops  were  in,  and  had  stacked  their  arms  ;  that  some  Uow 
after  he  saw  the  British  officers,  M'Donald  and  Clegg  come  out  of  Dysoo't 
quarters,  one  of  them  having  a  paper  which  he  said  bad  beeu  signed 
by  me,  and  that  he  was  going  to  take  it  to  General  Brock  for  his  appro- 
bation, and  wished  the  witness  to  go  with  him  for  tho  same  purpose 
that  he  accompanied  him  to  the  marquee. 

That  the  witness  weut  and  found  the  British  column  led  by  Colonel 
Proctor  about  half  a  mil©  below  the  fort.  That  he  left  Colonel  M'Don- 
ald and  returned  to  the  fort. 

Colonel  Miller  testifies  that  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  I  was  in  tlit. 
fort,  that  it  was  reported  to  me  that  the  enemy  were  advancing,  ainl 
that  part  of  the  Michigan  militia  had  joined  the  enemy.  That  upon 
this  I  asked  him  if  I  had  not  better  send  out  a  flag,  he  told  me  be  did  not 
know,  1  had  better  consult  the  officers  who  were  without  the  fort,  that 
they  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging.  That  I  said  there  was  no 
time  for  consultation,  that  I  woold  send  a  flag  and  that  I  did  so.  That 
some  time  after  this,  Colonel  Fiudl^y's  regiment  marched  into  the  gar 
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rison.  That  1  went  to  a  tent  and  sent  for  him,  that  when  he  approach" 
ed  the  tent  I  was  standing  in  the  tent,  with  roy  hack  towards  him,  that 
he  heard  me  say  to  the  British  officers  in  the  tent  "  I  will  surrender.1* 
That  I  then  requested  him  with  Colonel  Brush  to  assist  io  drawing  up 
some  articles  of  capitulation. — That  he  remained  at  the  tent,  lying  on 
the  ground  in  a  violent  fit  of  the  fever  and  ague  while  Colonels  Brush 
and  M'Donald  were  penning  the  articles. 

The  original  articles  of  capitulation  were  then  shewn  to  the  witness 
and  he  said  he  believed  them  to  be  those  which  lie  had  signed,  but  said 
he  was  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  ivhcn  they  were  read  to 
Lira,  and  he  signed  them,  that  they  contained  a  provision  that  the  garri* 
son  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 

In  his  cross-examination  by  the  court.  Colonel  Miller  states  that  ac* 
cording  to  his  best  recollection,  he  went  to  the  tent  between  10  and 
11  (►'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  That  he  remained  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  that  after  he  had  signed  the  capitulation,  he  went 
to  the  fort  and  went  to  bed ;  there  were  then  no  British  troops  in  the 
fort,  hut  he  saw  as  he  went  in  a  company  of  about  a  hundred  British  sol- 
diers standing  near  the  gate  of  the  fort.  In  a  subsequent  part  ol  his  cross 
examination  he  states  that  I  told  him  I  was  willing  that  he  should  make  a 
surrender  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  and  that  he  must  get  the  best  terms  he 
could.  He  further  says  that  when  1  sent  out  Uic  flag.  I  mentioned  to 
him  that  I  did  it  to  gain  time.  That  I  expected  to  procure  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  that  I  might  in  the  mean  time  hear  from  Colonel* 
JIT  Arthur  and  Cass.  Colonel  Miller  was  called  again  a  few  days  after 
his  first  examination— and  he  then  stated,  that  after  the  first  flag  was 
sent  out,  and  before  an  answer  was  returned,  Colonel  Brush  came  to 
me,  and.  having  been  informed  that  Knngg's  men,  who  had  the  advan- 
ced post  below  the  fort,  bad  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Colonel  Brush  ex- 
claimed that  **  By  God,*'  or  that  *♦  he  believed  by  Cod  his  men  would 
desert  to  a  man.'* 

I  believe,  may  it  please  the  court,  1  have  here  collected  all  the  testi- 
mony that  is  material,  whether  it  be  for  or  against  me,  which  in  any 
wise  relates  to  the  matter  now  under  consideration.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  have  given  the  very  words  of  the  witnesses  in  all  instances— 
But  I  have  donq  so  as  nearly  as  my  own  recollection  and  the  notes  of 
my  council  would  permit.  If  there  be  any  errors  or  omissions,  they 
certainly  cannot  be  intentional,  because  I  know  that  the  members  of 
the  court  will  have  recourse  to  their  own  minutes  and  to  the  record  ot 
the  judge  advocate  :  and  if  it  should  appear  that  I  Lave  in  any  respect 
wilfully  perverted  the  testimony,  it  would  be  an  artiCce  from  which  f 
should  derive  no  benefit. 

In  reviewing  the  testimony  the  court  I  thtnk  must  at  once  perceive 
a  strange  variety  in  the  statements  of  the  different  witnesses,  though 
the  times  at  which  the  different  transactions  took  place,  are  all  impofe 
tilt,  hardly  any  two  of  the  witnesses  agree  in  thi;  respect.    The  cmft 
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will  recollect  thai  there;  are  three  documents  in  evidence  which  appear 
to  form  the  articles  of  capitulation.  These  arc  all  dated  on  the  16th  of 
August — one  purporting  to  be  the  articles  of  capitulation :  the  other 
purporting  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  articles,  and  the  third  parporUti; 
to  bo  an  addition  to  the  supplemental  articles.  There  is  aJso  a  fourth 
document,  being  a  letter  directed  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Ra- 
pids, which  purports  to  he  an  explanation  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion. Before  I  make  any  observations  on  this  testimony,  I  will  giro 
the  court  a  relation  of  my  conduet  in  respect  to  the  surrender.  ao4 
state  th«  motives  which  influenced  me.  If  a  departure  from  the  form?* 
ceremonies  and  etiquette  of  modern  warfare,  where  civilized  men  are  the 
belligerents,  will  condemn  me  1  must  submit.  But  I  do  persuade  my- 
self that  this  court  will  consider  my  peculiar  situation  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  enemy  which  was  opposed  to  me  ;  and  that  1  will  be  thought 
cxcuseable  iff  permitted  a  precipitation  to  which  some  forms  and  pa- 
geantry were  sacrificed,  with  a  view  to  save  from  thccruelty  of  the  sav- 
ages many  brave  men  and  many  families  of  pareuts  and  children. 

As  soon  as  I  found  that  the  enemy  intended  a  serious  attack  upon 
Detroit,  I  knew  that  sooner  or  later  my  army  must  tall.  I  knew  that 
even  victory  would  not  save  me,  and  could  be  but  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage. The  certain  consequences  of  defeat  I  could  not  contemplate 
without  horror.  It  presented  a  scene  which  I  uccd  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe. It  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  left  our  savage  enemies  to  in- 
dulge, without  restraint,  their  passion  tor  rapine  and  cruelty.  Tht 
small  body  of  regulars  which  I  had  with  me  I  was  obliged  to  keep  in 
the  fort  for  its  protection ;  I  had  no  other  troops  that  understood  the 
management  of  cannon ;  with  one  third  of  the  residue  of  my  force  ab- 
sent, and  with  nothing  to  rely  uoon,  out  of  the  fort,  but  untried  and 
and  undisciplined  militia,  officered  by  men,  most  of  whom  were  in  hos- 
tility to  me,  and  had  even  conspired  against  me.  What  was  I  to  ex* 
pect  from  such  a  contest  ?  I  determined,  at  any  rate,  that  I  ought,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  ward  off  the  attack,  and  gain  time  until  the  detach- 
ment under  Colonels  M'Arthur  and  Cass,  who  were  my  two  senior  offi- 
cers, might  return. 

The  court  will  recollect  that  I  had  sent  an  express  for  them,  as  soon 
as  I  received  General  Brock's  summons  on  the  15th.  After  the  line 
was  formed  on  the  16th,  as  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  M*Cor- 
mick.  Colonel  Van  Home  ami  Major  Snelling,  I  visited  the  troops 
where  they  were  drawn  up.  1  then  went  to  the  fort  in  expectation  of 
hearing  of  the  absent  detachment ;  but  receiving  no  intelligence  from 
them,  I  determined  to  propose  a  cessation  of  hostilities — to  treat  of  a 
surrender.  I  accordingly  sent  a  flag  over  the  river,  and  when  the  Bri- 
tish officer  came  to  enquire  the  meaning  of  that  flag,  I  sent  the  note  to 
General  Brock  of  which  Major  Snclling  speaks.  That  these  were  mj 
views  when  I  «ent  the  flag,  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Colonel  Miller, 
to  whom  I  explained  myself  on  the  subject.    I  do  not  recollect  what 
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were  the  precise  words  of  this  note,  but  I  think  it  will  appear  fery 
evident  to  the  court  that  the  contents  of- it  could  not  have  been  as 
M  ajor  Snelling  has  stated,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  offer  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  For  according  to  Major  Snelling,  the  first  questiou 
General  Brock  put  to  him,  after  he  had  read  the  note,  was  to  ask  Ma- 
jor Snelling  if  he  **  was  authorized  to  agree  on  terms  ?"  No  such  ques- 
tion would  have  been  asked  if  I  had  offered  to  surrender  without 
terms. 

As  soon  as  I  had  determined  to  negotiate,  I  also  determined  to 
change  my  positions  for  defence.  I  thought  it  better  to  draw  the 
troops  to  the  fort,  and  if  I  made  a  resistance,  it  was  my  opinion  that 
I  could  do  it  to  most  advantage  by  manning  the  fort  with  a  full  com- 
plement, and  forming  a  line,  supported  on  the  right  by  the  fort,  and  on 
the  left  by  the  citadel  and  the  batteries  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  hav- 
ing in  front  a  line  of  pickets  which  extended  from  the  fort  to  the  cita- 
del,-and  which  was  intended  to  cover  the  communication  between  one 
and  the  other.  With  these  views  and  intentions  I  ordered  the  troopj 
to  the  fort,  intending  to  post  them  from  thence  before  the  negociatiou 
should  break  off,  if  there  should  bo  no  terms  agreed  upon.  When 
these  orders  were  given,  I  had  appointed  Colonels  Brush  and  Miller 
to  repair  to  a  tent  without  the  fort  and  treat  with  the  enemy.  At  this 
moment  I  received  the  intelligence  that  the  two  companies  mentioned 
by  Major  Andcrsou,  Knagg's  and  Shover's  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  beard  from  Colonel  Brush,  the  declaration  that  by  God  every  man 
of  his  regiment  had,  or  would  desert.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
defection  immediately  occured  to  me.  Colonel  Brush's  troops  had 
been  posted  to  guard  the  upper  part  of  the  settlement.  If  they  made 
no  resistance,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  British  and  their  sava- 
ges from  landing  above  the  town,  and  while  we  liould  be  engaged  with 
the  invaders  from  the  south,  the  savages  would  be  making  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  through  tbe  whoJe  extent  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  settlement.  From  this  moment  I  determined  to 
surrender  on  the  best  terms  I  could  obtain.  I  told  Colons)  .Miller 
that  this  was  my  determination.  I  went  to  the  tent,  Colonel  Miller 
had  not  arrived  there.  I  had  mentioned  to  Colonel  Brush  and  the 
British  officers  the  terras  I  should  iusist  upon,  and  concluded  by  saying. 
«*  /  shall  surrender,"  meaning  on  the  terms  I  had  previously  mention- 
ed. This  was  the  declaration  Colonel  Miller  beard.  After  I  had  ex- 
plained the  terms  I  hail  expected,  I  left  the  tent  and  returned  to  the 
fort.  On  ray  arrival  there,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  all  the  troops 
had  crowded  into  the  fort— had  stacked  their  arms,  aud  were  in  a 
state  of  entire  insubordination.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  neither 
of  these  steps  had  been  taken  by  my  orders.  I  had  ordered 
Findley's  regiment  only  into  the  fort,  and  it  is  not  proved  or  pn 
ed  that  I  gave  any  orders  for  stacking  the  arms.  I  rlbw  became  h 
tient  to  put  the  place  under  the  protection  of  the  British.    1 1 


(hal  there  were  thousands  of  tho  savages  arouiui  us.  "Every  moinent 
reports  were  brought  to  me  of  their  depredations,  and  in  the  situation 
In  which  my  troops  then  were,  I  could  afford  no  protection  to  tho  in- 
habitants. I  was  anxious  that  our  enemies  should  have  the  romm?.cu 
and  government,  that  they  might  he  able  to  put  a  restraint  on  their 
•a?a*c  allies,  which  I  had  no  power  to  do.  An  additional  weight  upon 
my  mind,  that  had  great  influence  on  my  conduct,  was,  what  I  coosi 
tiered  might  be  the  dangerous  situation  of  the  ^  detachment  under 
Colonels  M'Artbur  and  Cass. 

I  thought  it  possible  it  might  be  at  a  distance,  and  might  be  cut  off. 
If  we  should  unsuccessfully  resist,  I  was  sure  it  wouhl.    Iu  this  statr 
of  things  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  brought  to  me  from  tlte 
tent  signed  and  executed.    I  accepted  them.    I  gave  a  copy  of  then* 
to  Major  Jesstip,  as  he  has  testified,  and  he  afterwards  read  them  to 
the  troop*,  when  they  marched  out  at  12  o'clock.    These  must  be 
considered  as  the  article*  of  capitulation,  and  by  these  my  conduct 
must  be  tested  ;  for  the  other  two  documents,  the  one  styled  supple- 
mental articles,  and  the  other  an  addition  to  the  supplemental  articles. 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  agreement  between  myself  and  the 
•nemy's  general,  than  as  parts  of  the  capitulation.    I  admit  that  when 
these  were  signed  I  had  no  power  to  resist,  if  he  had  not  chosen  to 
agree  to  them,  and  therefore  they  arc  no  more  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  capitulation  than  the  letter  which  bears  date  the  next 
day.    It  wore  these  supplemental  articles  which  were  signed  In  Cap- 
tain Dyson's  quarters,  and  most  of  the  witnesses  who  speak  of  what 
was  done  before  or  after  the  capitulation  was  signed,  obviously  speak 
with  reference  to  the  execution  of  these  instruments. 

God  knows  the  articles  arc  not  what  I  would  havo  wished  to  have 
had  them.  If  I  had'  been  warring  with  civilized  man,  where  the  blood 
of  combatants  could  only  be  shed,  I  ought  not,  and  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted them.  But  when,  upon  the  consequences  of  refusing  them, 
depended  the  lives  of  so  many  innocent  people,  I  did  not  foe!  myself 
authorized  to  reject  them.  Having  put  before  the  court  .the  testimo- 
ny which  relates  to  this  specification,  and  given  ray  own  account  of  the 
transactions  to  which  it  relates,  I  will  again  notice  the  accusations,  and 
make  some  few  observations  upon  them. 

The  first  accusation  is  that  I  surrendered  before  the  capitulation 
was  signed.  This  is  certainly  disproved.  There  was  not  an  enemy 
in  the  fort  before  the  capitulation  was  brought  to  me  from  the  tent ; 
nor  before  I  delivered  a  copy  of  it  to  Major  Jessup.  The  testimony 
of  Colonel  Miller  K*  conclusive  upon  this  potut.  He  says  there  were 
no  British  troops  in  the  fort  when  he  brought  me  the  capitulation  from 
the  tent. 

A  second  accusation  is,  that  1  did  not  stipulate  for  the  honours  of 
war. 

Among  the  variety  of  circumstances,  in  my  situation,  which  I  M 
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to  deplore,  and  tvhich  agitated  my  mind  to  a  great  degree,  there  ma* 
none  that  excited  my  own  feelings  more  than  to  find,  that  though  this 
provision  had  been  inserted  in  the  articles  as  originally  drawn  by  the 
commissioners,  it  had  been  stricken  out ;  I  thought  of  rejecting  the 
articles  on  this  account ;  I  must  have  then  opened  a  new  negociatiou. 
I  have  already  stated  what  appeared  to  me  as  the  consequences  of 
farther  delay— the  savages  were  nurcstraiued.  I  determined  not  to 
expose  the  lives  of  the  Inhabitants,  to  their  fury,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining fo  useless  a  pageantry. 

The  articles  arc  also  condemned — because  they  contained  no  stipula- 
tion for  the  security  of  the  friendly  inhabitants  of  Canada.  With  res- 
pect to  the  people  of  Canada  who  had  been  friendly  to  us  and  who  had 
remained  in  their  owu  country  when  we  retreated,  no  stipulation  in  their 
favour  was  necessary.  The  British  had  offered  full  pardon  to  all  their 
subjects  who  had  shown  any  disaffection — and  when  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  there  were  none  in  Canada  who  had  not  availed  themselves 
of  this  offer.  With  respect  to  those  who  were  with  us,  the  capitulation 
docs  contain  an  article  in  thrir  favour — they  are  unquestionably  inclu- 
ded in  the  third  article,  which  provides  that  *•  private  persons  and  pro|>- 
"  erty  of  every  description  shall  be  respected."  But,  sir,  a  stipulation 
in  favour  of  Cauadians  who  were  with  us  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
was  in  fact  eutircly  a  matter  of  supererogation  ;  because,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  was  but  one  person  of  that  description 
with  us  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation — and  he  is  now  an  officer  of 
rank  in  our  army. 

The  evidence  that  any  stipulation  for  the  security  of  the  Canadians 
other  than  tvhat  the  articles  contained,  was  unnecessary  is,  that  it  is 
the  undoubted  fact,  that  from  the  time  we  retreated  from  Canada,  no 
Individual  has  suftered  in  his  person  or  property  on  account  of  any  part 
he  may  have  takeu  against  his  own  government — or  on  account  of  any 
connexion  which  he  may  luve  had  with  our  army.  The  specification 
states  other  objections  to  the  capitulation — but  as  they  are  of  an  inferi- 
or nature  and  must  be  excuscable  if  these  1  have  noted  are  so — I  shall 
oat  trouble  the  court  with  any  remarks  upon  them. 

Something  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  trial  as  to  my  having,  af- 
ter the  capitulation,  consented  to  the  surrender  of  some  distant  posts. 
It  might  be  enough  to  say  that  tlicro  is  no  specification  on  this  subject ; 
but  1  will  only  observe  that  so  far  from  this  being  a  concession  to  the 
enemy,  it  originated  in  my  suggestion.  I  reflected  that  if  they  should 
hear  of  the  capitulation,  before  they  were  informed  they  were  included 
in  the  surrender,  they  might  retreat  if  they  should  judge  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  do  so;  but  if  early  intelligence  of  the  surrender  should  not  reach 
them  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  whole  savage  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  might  be  sacrificed,  unless  they  were  protected  by  the  capitulation. 
Much  testimony  has  also  been  given  in  relation  to  Uie  situation  of  fehr 
British  troops  before  the  surrender,  and  to  shew  that  they  were  suff 
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ed  to  approach  too  near  our  works  before  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
it  would  be  easy  to  shew  the  strange  contradiction  of  testimony  on  this 
point,  and  to  prove  that  such  an  accusation  would  be  without  founda- 
tion. But  certainly  the  accusations  against  me,  and  which  I  am  obliged 
to  answer,  are  sufficiently  numcrons.  The  court  would  hardly  think 
me  excnseable  m  trespassing;  on  their  patience  to  make  a  defence 
against  accusations  not  preferred  :  I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  further 
as  to  this  suggestion,  than  that  a  specification  founded  upon  it  is  not  to 
be  found  under  arty  of  the  charges. 

There  is,  gentlemen,  one  other  charge  which  f  have  to  answer.  It  is 
an  accusation  whieh  has  been  most  wounding  to  my  reelings,  and  the 
discussion  of  which  is  the  most  painful  task  I  have  yet  had  to  perform. 
Not  because  I  have  any  doubt  hut  that  I  stall  convince  you  it  is  as 
much  without  foundation  as  any  other,  but  because  it  imposes  upon 
me  the  necessity  of  examining  testimony,  which  no  man,  however  inno- 
cent he  may  be,  can  repeat  without  disgust. 

If  in  the  embarrassing  and  difficult  situations  in  which  I  was  placed, 
during  my  late  command,  t  have  committed  some  errors  ;  surely  what 
I  have  suffered  by  thh  prosecution  and  what  1  must  now  suffer  in  ma- 
king this  part  of  my  defence,  will  be  some  atonement. 

For  more  than  half  a  cenlnry  I  supported  a  character  without  re- 
proach. My  youth  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  my  country  ;  I  fought 
her  battles  in  that  war  which  achieved  her  liberty  and  independence, 
and"  which  was  ended  before  many  of  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  my 
judge.-,  were  born.  If  upon  any  occasion  a  man  may  speak  of  his  own 
merits,  it  is  at  such  a  time  as  this ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to 
present  toyou  in  very  few  words  a  narration  of  my  life,  while  I  was  en- 
gaged in' scenes  which  were  calculated  to  prove  a  man's  firmness  and 
courage.  I  shall  do  it  with  the  less  reluctance,  because  the  testimony 
I  have  offered  of  the  venerable  men  who  served  with  me  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  will  vouch  for  all  I  have  to  say.  In  the  year  1775,  at 
the  age  of  a  bent  21  years,  T  was  appointed  a  captain  in  one  of  the  Con- 
necticut regiments  ;  during  that  campaign  and  until  .March  177G,  when 
the  euemy  evacuated  Boston,  1  served  with  the  army  at  Cambridge 
and  Roxbury,  and  in  the  immediate  command  of  General  Washington. 
I  was  with  that  party  of  the  army  in  March  1776  which  took  posses- 
sion of  Dorchester  heights  ;  the  movement  which  compelled  the  enemy 
to  evacuate  Boston.  The  next  day  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged 
marched  far  Xcw-York.  I  was  on  Long-Island  when  the  oncmy  land- 
ed, and  remained  until  the  night  the  whole  army  retreated.  I  was  ii. 
several  small  skirmishes  both  on  Long-Island  and  York-Island  before 
the  army  retired  to  the  White  Plains.  I  then  belonged  to  Colonel 
Charles  Webb's  recimcnt  of  Connecticut. 

This  regiment  was  in  the  severest  part  of  the  action  on  Chatterdon'* 
Hill,  a  little  advanced  of  the  White  Plains,  a  few  days  after  the  main 
body  of  the  army  abandoned  New- York.    This  battle  is  memorable  in 
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the  history  of  our  country,  and  the  regiirleat  to  which  I  belonged  receiv- 
ed the  particular  thanks  of  Geueral  Washington,  in  his  public  orders, 
tbr  its  bravery  and  good  conduct  on  the  occasion.  It  was  particularly 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  troops  engaged  in  the  action.  I  recei- 
ved a  slight  wound  by  a  musket  ball  in  my  bide,  but  it  did  nut  prevent 
mc  from  remaining  at  the  head  of  my  company. 

I  wa>  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  when  the  Hessians  were  taken  in  De- 
cember 177G,  and  being  one  of  the  youngest  captains  in  the  army,  was 
promoted  by  General  Washington,  the  day  after  the  battle  to  a 
majority  for  my  conduct  on  that  occasion.  The  first  of  January  1777  I 
was  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  In  the  campaign  of  the  same  year 
the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  served  in  the  northern  army ;  I  was 
early  in  the  spring  ordered  to  Ticonderoga,  and  commanded  the  regi- 
ment (being  the  senior  officer  present)  under  Geueral  St.  Clair,  and  I 
was  with  that  officer  in  his  retreat  from  that  post. 

After  General  St.  Clair's  army  formed  a  junction  with  General 
Schuyler's  army  on  the  north  river,  at  fort  Edward,  the  regiment  to 
which  I  belonged  was  detached  and  marched  to  fort  Schuyler,  and  re- 
lieved that  post,  which  was  besieged  by  General  St.  Leger. 

On  the  retreat  of  General  Schuyler's  army  from  fort  Edward  I  com- 
manded the  rear  guard  of  the  army,  and  being  two  miles  in  the  roar  was 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  British  troops  and  Indians  at  daylight  in  the 
morning,  in  which  action  were  killed  and  wounded  between  thirty  and 
forty  of  my  guard.  And  I  received  the  particular  thanks  of  General 
Schuyler  for  my  conduct  on  the  occasion. 

I  was  in  the  two  memorable  battles  on  the  19th  of  September  and 
the  7th  of  October  on  Bemis's  heights  against  General  Burgoyne's  ar- 
my previous  to  it's  surrender.  In  the  action  of  the  19th  of  September 
I  commanded  a  detachment  of  300  men,  who  fought  the  principal  pari 
of  the  afternoon,  and  more  than  one  half  of  them  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed. 

On  the  7th  of  October  I  likewise  commanded  a  detachment  from  the 
brigade  which  assisted  in  attacking  the  euemy  on  the  left  of  our  posi. 
lion,  defeated  him,  followed  him  to  the  right  of  his  lines,  stormed  his 
intrenchments,  and  took  and  held  possession  of  the  right  of  his  posi- 
tion, which  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Saratoga  and  there  to  capita- 
late. 

After  the  memorable  event  of  the  capitulation  of  General  Burgoyne's 
army,  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged,  was  ordered  to  Pennsylvania, 
to  join  the  army  under  the  command  of  General  Washington.  I  remain- 
ed with  the  army  the  winter  of  1777  at  Valley-Forge,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1778,  when  the  British  army  evacuated  Philadelplua,  I  was  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth. 

From  December  1779*  tb  May  1779,  I  commanded  the  America? 
posts  in  advance  of  the  White  plans,  ueax  Kingsbridgc,  durmgiflStoA, 
time  I  had  vari.nrs  skirmfsjhes  with  the  enemy    In  Mav  1770  the  prii- 
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<iipal  part  of  the  British  army  advanced  up  the  North  River  to  Ver- 
pLink's  and  Stoney  point,  and  I  was  ordered  to  retreat  before  tbeoi 
to  West  Point. 

I  then  joined  the  light  infantry  under  the  command  of  General 
Wayne,  and  was  in  the  memorable  attack  on  Stoney  point  with  a  sepe- 
rate  command  of  400  light  infantry. 

For  my  -conduct  on  this  occasion  I  received  the  particular  thanks  oi 
General  Wayne,  General  Washington  and  cougrcss. 

Ia  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1730 1  commanded  the  advanced  post] 
of  the  army,  and  in  December  of  that  year,  I  commanded  an  expedite 
against  the  enemy  stationed  at  Morrfcsina  which  was  successful,  and 
for  which  I  received  the  thanks  of  General  Washington  in  bis  general  or- 
ders to  the  army  and  likewise  the  thanks  of  Congress.  General  Wash- 
ington in  his  orders  I  well  remember  made  use  of  these  words  •*  He 
thanked  me  for  my  judicious  arrangements  in  the  plan  of  operations, 
and' for  my  intrepidity  and  valour  in  the  execution.** 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war  I  have  lived  trith  the 
respect  of  my  countrymen,  and  have  enjoyed  repeated  marks  of  their 
confidence  in  the  offices  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  me.  When 
I  found  that  the  independence  for  which  I  had  so  often  fought,  was  as- 
sailed,  that  again  my  country  must  appeal  to  arms  to  avenge  Iter  wrong*, 
and  to  protect  her  rights,  I  felt  that  1  might  yet  do  her  some  service. 
For  though  many  years  had  passed  since  I  had  fought  under  her  stan- 
dard, and  though  my  own  arm  might  not  have  had  it's  wonted  strength, 
yet  my  spirit  was  unbroken,  and  my  devotion  to  her  unimpaired.  T 
th— ght  in  the  field  where  there  could  be  but  few  who  had  any  military 
experience,  what  I  had  learned  in  the  most  active  scenes  of  a  seven 
years  war,  might  be  useful.    I  foudly  hoped  that  in  my  age,  as  well  a 
in  my  youth,  I  might  render  services  that  should  deserve  thegratitadc 
of  my  country.    That  if  1  fell  by  the  sword  of  her  enemies,  my  grave  ' 
would  be  moistened  with  the  tears  of  my  countrymen ;  that  my  descen- 
dants would  be  proud  of  my  name  and  fame.    But  how  vain  is  ant  jri> 
nation  !  I  am  now  accused  of  crimes  which  would  blast  my  former  hco- 
ours,  and  transmit  my  memory  with  infamy  to  posterity.    And  in  that 
hideous  catalogue,  there  is  none  from  the  imputation  of  which  my  na- 
ture and  my  fee  lings  have  more  recoiled  than  from  tliat  of  cowardice, 
to  which  I  am  to  answer.    I  shall  confine  myself  under  this  charge  to 
the  specifications,  or  to  such  part  of  the  specifications  as  relate  to  my 
personal  deportment. 

Almost  every  act  of  omission  or  of  commission,  during  the  campaign, 
which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  censure,  have  l>een  assembled 
under  this  charge,  and  they  have  all  been  imputed  to  cowardice.  But 
as  most  of  the  acts  have  been  specified  in  support  of  other  charges.  I 
shall  not  again  notice  them,  but  confine  myself  to  the  allegation,  that 
I  shewed  personal  fear,  and  a  want  of  courage. 
However  painful  the  recapitulation  of  the  testimony,  on  thh  point. 
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must  be  to  me,  it  is  so  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought  together, 
that  you  may  have  it  before  you  iu  one  view,  that  I  shall  go  through 
the  disagreeable  task  of  repeating  it. 

The  first  witness,  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as  importance,  is  Major 
Snellmg;  he  was  a  captain  when  he  joined  the  army  at  Crbanna,  but 
is  now  a  colonel. 

lie  testifies  as  follows  :  *'  during  the  cannonade  1  frequently  saw  the 
general.  I  once  saw  him  staudiug.  He  might  have  risen  twice.  Most 
of  the  time  he  was  sitting  on  an  old  tent  under  the  curtain  of  the  fort, 
opposite  the  enemy's  batteries.  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that 
there  are  certain  human  nations  which  are  indicated  by  appearances, 
and  the  appearances  of  General  Hull,  according  to  my  mind,  indicated; 
fear." 

"  The  reasons  that  induced  me  to  draw  that  conclusion  were,  that 
the  general  selected  the  safest  place  in  the  fort  for  his  seat.  His  voiee 
trembled  when  he  spoke.  He  apparently  unconsciously  filled  his 
mouth  with  tobacco,  so  that  his  checks  were  extended  by  it.  The 
saliva  ran  from  his  mouth  on  his  neckcloth  and  clothes.  He  often  rub- 
bed his  face  with  his  hands,  and  distributed  the  tobacco  juice  about 
his  face." 

He  further  testified,  on  his  cross-examination,  that  when  he  return- 
ed from  Spring-wells,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
he  went  into  the  fort  to  make  his  report  to  General  Hull,  but  could 
not  find  him,  nor  find  any  one  who  knew  where  he  was.  lie  said  he 
did  not  know  if  General  Hull  was  in  the  fort  at  the  time  the  officers 
were  killed ;  he  saw  him  immediately  afterwards.  After  the  men 
were  killed,  it  might  have  been  15  or  20  minutes  before  he  saw  Captain 
Hull  with  the  white  flag :  it  mi^ht  have  been  an  hour,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  was. 

Tho  witness  could  not  Fay  that  he  saw  General  Hull  in  the  situation 
he  has  described,  between  the  time  the  men  were  killed,  and  the  seed- 
ing the  flag  by  Captain  Hull.  He  recollects  that  at  the  time  Captain 
Hull  was  fixing  the  flag,  General  Hull  was  standing,  aud  was  in  the 
situation  he  has  described.  General  Hull  was  out  of  the  fort  early 
that  morning,  but  the  witness  docs  not  know  where  he  was.  At  the 
time  the  enemy  was  crossing,  the  genera]  was  standing  on  the  parade. 

1  wish  the  court  to  notice  the  great  attention  which  Major  Smelling 
paid,  to  be  particular  in  very  minute  circumstances,  in  giving  his  testi- 
mony, not  only  as  to  the  positions  in  which  he  saw  me,  but  when  his 
examination  was  read  over  to  him,  and  he  found,  that  as  it  stood,  it 
represented  that  he  had  said  that  I  had  distributed  the  tobacco  over 
my  face,  he  desired  that  it  might  be  corrected  so  as  to  state  that  what 
he  had  said  was,  it  was  confined  U]  the  lon  er  part  of  my  face. 

Captain  M4Commiek  testifies  as  follows — "I  was  not  present  when 
Colonel  Find  ley  received  orders  to  inarch  into  the  fort.  I  joined  him 
as  he  was  going  into  the  fort,    lie  told  ino  of  the  order  and  said  hr 
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would  not  obey  it,  but  would  go  into  the  fort  himself,  and  directed  u*. 
to  form  the  regiment.  The  colonel  then  came  back  so  near  to  m«  as 
to  tell  me  to  let  the  companies  march  up,  and  I  did  so.'*  The  witness 
then  relates  what  passed  between  Colonel  Findley  and  myself,  aiid  pro- 
ceeds as  follows, 

"  The  general  appears  very  much  agitated.  He  appeared  to  be  un- 
der as  much  alarm  as  I  ever  saw  a  person.  He  had  been  chewtoq;  to- 
bacco, and  the  lower  part  of  his  face  and  lib  vest  were  covered  with 
it." 

On  his  cross-examination  he  testifies  that  it  might  have  been  tea 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour  or  more  after  the  firing  ceased,  before  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  into  the  fort.  That  it  was  at  least  hilf 
an  hour  after  the  firing  before  the  witness  went  into  the  fort.  That  he 
caw  me  once  that  morning  out  of  the  fort,  and  thinks  I  was  near  where 
Colonel  Findley's  regiment  was  forming  the  line  of  battle  behind  the 
picket-fence.  Colonel  Van  Hornc,  who  was  a  major  of  Colonel  Find- 
ley's  corps,  testifies  that  after  Colonel  Findley's  regiment  was  formed, 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  and  about  an  hour,  or  half  an 
hour  before  the  flag  was  hoisted,  I  was  at  the  line.  That  this  was  du- 
ring the  cannonade.  That  at  about  the  time  the  firing  ceased,  Captain 
Snelling  came  with  orders  that  Colonel  Findley  should  return  with  his 
regiment  to  the  fort.  The  cannonade  had  theu  ceased.  The  witness 
turned  round  and  saw  the  flag  hoisted  on  the  fort.  The  witness  further 
stated  that  be  then  went  into  the  fort  with  his  battalion,  and  after  he 
got  in  he  saw  me — but  is  not  certain,  whether  I  was  there  when  he  en- 
tered. The  witness  then  proceeded  as  follows — u  When  I  first  saw 
General  Hull  he  was  on  the  steps  going  into  one  of  the  rooms — his  fat* 
was  discoloured  with  tobacco  juice.  It  was  over  the  lower  part  of  bis 
f  ace  and  a  spot  was  over  his  eye.  1  thought  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  fear.    I  had  no  doubt  of  it. " 

On  his  cross-examination  he  says,  that  he  saw  me  on  the  night  of  the 
10th,  and  as  he  thinks  about  midnight,  and  before  the  cannonading  bad 
ceased,  at  the  place  where  Colonel  Findley's  regiment  was  formed  that 
night. 

He  saw  me  (he  next  morning  out  of  the  fort  at  Colonel  Findley'? 
quarters  and  again  at  the  line  of  battle.  When  the  witness  was  asked 
whether  care  and  anxiety  might  not  have  produced  (he  appearance  he 
described,  he  answered  that  care  and  anxiety  might  have  added  to  those 
appeal  duces — but  upon  comparing  faces,  he  thought  mine  had  the  indica- 
tions of  fear.  Captain  Baker  testifies  as  follows — "  1  saw  General  Hull  oo 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  embarrassed  and  at  a 
loss  how  to  act.  I  had  but  one  opinion  which  was  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  personal  fear.  I  could  not  acqount  for  the  surrender  in  any 
other  way."  On  his  cross-examination  he  said — **  On* the  morning  of 
the  16th,  during  the  canuonade  I  saw  the  General  in  the  fort,  sometimes 
fitting,  sometimes  walking,  and  sometimes  standinz." 
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Lieutenant  St&njbury  testifies,  that  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  Au- 
^tist  ho  ion iid  roc,  at  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  laying  on  the  piazza  of 
the  barracks  in  the  fort  with  my  boots  and  clothes  on.  That  in  the 
morning  when  he  awoke  at  day-break  I  was  not  there.  I  saw  the  gen- 
eral, says  be,  on  a  tolerably  safe  place — as  to  his  being  afraid  I  can- 
not say  whether  he  was  or  not.  I  saw  the  general  on  the  parade 
ground.  I  did  not  sec  any  necessity  for  his  exposing  himself  more  than 
he  did. 

Major  Jessup  testifies,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  after  the  can? 
Donade  commenced,  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dugan,  met  me  on  horsc- 
back  in  the  street  near  the  second  battery.  He  says — "The  general 
appeared  to  be  agitated — either  Mr.  Dugan  or  myself  observed  the 
geueral  was  frightened.  One  of  us  said  we  must  cheer  him  up.  We 
approached  him  and  spoke  to  him.  He  appeared  pale  and  confused — 
immediately  dismounted  and  led  his  horse  towards  the  fort." 

"  1  did  not  see  General  Hull  'till  about  break  of  day  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th,  when  the  general  came  to  my  tent  and  directed  me  to 
write  an  order  for  the  return  of  Colonels  Cass  and  M'Arthur." 

The  witness  further  testifies,  that  shortly  after  the  enemy  commenc- 
ed their  fire — that  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Findley  he  went  to  me  to 
hare  an  explanation  of  an  order  which  had  been  delivered  by  my  aid- 
de-camp — that  be  found  roe  and  received  directions  from  me  for  form- 
ing the  line  of  battle. 

That  while  he  was  attempting  to  collect  some  dragoons,  of  which  I 
bad  directed  him  to  take  the  command,  he  saw  that  ourjine  was  break- 
ing  and  retreating  towards  the  fort.  He  then  looked  towards  the  fort 
and  saw  the  white  flag  flying  from  it.  That  at  the  request  of  Colonel 
Findley  he  then  went  to  the  fort.  The  witness  then  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows— 44 1  found  the  general  in  the  Tort — 1  thought  him  very  much 
frightened.  When  I  met  him  1  enquired  of  him  if  it  were  possible  we 
were  about  to  surrender.  He  said  something  about  terms,  and  some- 
thing about  the  enemy's  force  which  I  do  not  recollect.  His  voice  at 
that  time  was  tremulous.  1  observed  we  conld  at  least  hold  out 't  ill 
joined  by  Colonels  Cass  and  M*  Arthur.  He  replied  my  God  what  shall 
I  do  with  these  women  and  children." 

The  witness  then  states  that  he  left  the  fort,  went  to  Colonel  Find- 
ley and  did  not  see  me  'till  terms  of  capitulation  had  been  agreed  upon 
— That  then  I  was  perfectly  composed.  The  witness  also  testifies  as 
follows  :  '*  When  I  came  to  report  to  the  general  after  reconnoitering  the 
enemy,  1  found  him  on  the  side  of  the  fort  next  the  enemy,  completely 
sheltered,  sitting  on  a  tent  beside  a  bed,  at  the  same  time  I  reported 
that  our  guard,  the  most  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  had  surrendered. 
The  geueral  said  that  Colonel  Brush  had  repoi ;  ei !  to  him  that  his  men 
were  leaving  him.  After  this  when  I  met  tin  general  in  the  fort^lWpJj 
»ftcr  the  flag  was  hoisted,  he  exclaimed  that  lour  men  had  been  killed 
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bv  one  shot :  He  appeared  so  alarmed  as  not  to  know  what  he  ww*  fe- 

•» 

The  witness  tben  describes  my  appearance  at  that  time  nearly  in  the 
word*  which  bad  been  u>ed  by  other  witnesses. 

The  witness  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  examination  stated  thai  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  in  conversation  with  me  on  the  evening  of  tint 
Uih,  near  the  seroiid  battery,  a  shot  struck  a  stone  house  wear  me. 
T  hat  I  appeared  much  agitated,  dismounted  my  horse  and  walked  off 
wilhuat  aaaking  him  a  reply.  Whenever  I  saw  the  general  says  the 
witness,  before  the  capitulation  was  signed,  he  appeared  agitated  ;  af- 
terwards, entirety  composed.  Whether  the  agttatiou  proceeded  from 
the  aareUr  of  his  situation  or  fear  I  cannot  say,  but  I  believe  the  Ut- 
tev,  if  not  both-** 

Captain  Eastman  testifies  as  follows :  on  the  evening  of  the  15th. 
a  shell  appeared  to  be  coming  into  the  fort  General  Hull  ran  towards 
!be>orth-west  bastion  apparently  to  avoid  it,  and  to  get  under  cover  of 
the  platform.  The  general  appeared  alarmed  ami  frightened*  and  I 
also  observed  it  to  my  companions  at  the  time." 

Lieutenant  Philips  testifies  as  follows :  "I  saw  General  Hull  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  most  part  of  the  time  during  the  canuonadehe  was 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the  parapet  next  the  enemy.  He  was  sitting 
there  with  a  number  of  gentlemen.  I  recollect  one  gentleman  and  one 
Udy  near  to  him.  He  appeared  to  me  under  the  influence  of  fear  ;  he 
appeared  very  much  agitated.  I  think  Doctor  Cuoningliam  was  the  gen- 
tleman that  was  with  him.  There  might  have  been  otlier  ouicers  with 
him,  but  I  do  not  recollect.** 

Colonel  Miller  testifies  as  follows  :  I  did  not  discover  any  agitation  in 
the  general  on  the  15th,  on  the  16th  he  did  appear  much  agitated, 
lie  was  in  the  fort  sometimes  sitting  and  sometimes  standing  and  some- 
times walking.  Whether  his  agitation  proceeded  from  auxiety  on  ac- 
count of  the  responsibility  be  was  taking,  or  from  personal  alarms  | 
cannot  say.  After  the  surrender  he  told  me  he  was  afraid  if  he  bad 
tough t  the  enemy  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  that  part  of  his 
proclamation  which  declared  that  no  white  man  taken  fighting  with  an 
Indian  should  be  sirred.** 

On  his  cross-examination  Colonel  Miller  said;  "  I  saw  no  act  of  the 
general's  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  which  I  can  say  might  not  have 
proceeded  from  Uie  fatigue  and  responsibility  he  was  under.** 

I  put  to  Colonel  Miller  the  following  question.  Can  you  mention 
anv  act  of  mine  on  the  ICth,  which  you  did  then  or  do  now  impute  to 
personal  fear  ? 

To  this  the  witness  answered,  "yes  I  did  think  such  an  immediate 
drrrnder  must  have  proceeded  from  your  fears/* 

To  the  following  questions,  did you  see  me  while  I  was  in  the  fort  ie 
any  place  or  station  unfit  for  a  commanding  officer  ? 
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The  colooel  answered,  *' !  can  describe  to  the  court  where  the  gene- 
ral was,  and  the  court  can  judge, 

44  He  was  generally  near  the  easterly  parapet  of  the  fort.  I  was 
there  part  of  the  time  myself.  The  general  leaned  down.  The  whoie 
«asterly  side  of  the  fort  was  as  sate  as  the  spot  where  the  general  tvu 
for  tlx.'  most  part  of  the  time.  The  general's  station  was  the  most  con- 
renieot  to  receive  communications  trom  without  the  fort." 

44  Colooel  Miller  upon  a  re-examiuation  further  testifies, 44  that  he  had 
frequently  observed  a  habit  which  I  had  when  I  was  much  engaged,  of 
showing  tobacco  to  excess,  and  taking  it  from  my  mouth  with  my  fingers 
and  rolling  it  in  my  fingers,  and  putting  it  in  my  mouth  again,  aud  roll- 
tog  it  from  my  mouth  to  ray  fingers  alternately. 

44  That  he  observed  more  of  this  habit  on  the  16th  than  usual,  and 
thought  the  addition  might  be  owing  to  want  of  rest,  Trom  fatigue. 

Major  Wheeler  says  my  appearance  induced  him  to  think  I  was  un* 
der  the  influence  of  personal  fear. 

Lieu  tenant  Peek  ham  testifies  that  he  saw  me  on  the  10th  of  August, 
and  says,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  general  was  under  the  influence 
of  personal  fear,  from  his  embarrassment,  as  he  sat  still  and  gave  no 
orders. 

Major  Munson  testifies  that  he  saw  me  on  the  15th  of  August,  ami 
saw  me  again  on  the  16th,  after  the  capitulation  was  settled.  He 
adds,  44  the  general's  situation  was  critical ;  if  he  had  had  any  feel- 
ings,  he  must  have  had  great  care  and  anxiety.  I  saw  nothing  which 
might  not  have  been  accounted  for  without  resorting  to  the  impression 
of  personal  fear." 

On  his  cross-examination,  by  the  court,  this  witness  says,  11  It  was 
10  or  15  minutes  after  the  officers  were  killed,  that  he  saw  me  sitting 
iu  one  of  the  officers  quarters,  but  does  not  recollect  that  it  was  dur- 
ing the  cannonade,  either  on  the  15th  or  16th,  that  he  saw  me. 

Captain  Maxwell  testifies  that  he  served  in  the  revolutionary  war- 
was  engaged  in  the  affair  at  Browustown.  under  Colonel  Miller,  wukfc 
made  the  twenty  third  battle  in  which  he  had  fought. 

That  after  the  cannonading  commenced  on  the  15th,  he  saw  me  on 
tiorseback  at  one  of  the  batteries. 

That  1  had  a  eon  venation  with  the  officer  commanding  at  the  time 
the  balls  were  passing  and  repassing;  that  he  took  notice  of  my  coun- 
tenance, and  that  I  appeared  firm,  collected  aud  cool ;  that  1  sat  4  or 
SB  minutes  on  my  horse  and  rode  off  again. 

That  he  did  not  see  me  on  the  16th.  That  at  the  time  the  army 
was  retreating  from  Sandwich,  there  was  a  clamour  that  I  was  intimi- 
dated, and  that  was  the  reason  why,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  he 
particularly  observed  my  countenauce. 

General  Taylor  testifies,  that  he  saw  me  several  times  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  15th,  during  the  cannonade;  that  there  was  no  impression 
made  on  his  mind  of  my  being  under  personal  fear  on  that  day  or  «S^ 
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nig ;  i hat  I  appeared  10  be  thoughtful  and  very  low  spirited ;  thai  Ik 
heard  do  nxhralion  of  mipiriting  the  men;  that  my  countenance  vv 
dnll:  that  be  saw  me  near  the  gateway;  and  that  I  ordered  Colonel 
Fjodkj  to  more  from  the  upper  to  the  <v\e  of  the  fort,  without 

aaj  *pet  in*  orders  bow  to  form.  Early  on  the  16th.  information  eanu- 
rh.it  tb»  enemy  mere  pre^io^  to  cross  and  no  orders  were  given  to 
reset  them.  That  my  appe  arance  displayed  more  of  the  marks  of  to- 
bacco than  be  bad  generally  seen  in  a  neat  man :  that  bis  impression 
wa*.  thai  I  was  under  the  influence  of  personal  fear;  that  he  did  not 
see  me  aiain  until  tK  dix  was  hoisted ;  that  when  he  saw  me  near 
the  sale,  on  the  16th.  be  saw  many  officer*  with  me.  and  among  the 
rest  CapiAifl  Soellini  ;  that  be  did  not  consider  being  there  as  shrink- 
ing iVom  dancer. 

Captain  Bacon  testifies,  that  be  saw  me  m  the  fort  very  frequently 
on  the  15:h  and  16th.  That  on  the  16th  be  saw  me  with  Dr.  Cumiing- 
ham  and  his  w  if?.  sitting  on  some  planks ;  that  he  also  saw  some  other 
persons  there,  some  of  whom  be  thinks  were  officers.  That  daring  the 
cannonade  he  saw  me  on  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  once  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th,  and  once  on  the  16th.  That  he  saw  me  in  dUfereat  paces 
about  the  garrison  during  the  cannonade.  That  I  seemed  engaged  as 
usual,  but  agitated,  on  the  morninf  of  the  16th  more  than  common; 
that  be  did  not  know  the  cause,  that  be  had  no  suspicion  that  it  wa* 
personal  fear ;  neither  did  he  hear  such  a  suspicion  expressed  by  any 
of  the  officers,  that  after  the  shot  came  which  did  execution,  the  offi- 
cers and  men  very  generally  were  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort,  under 
the  protection  of  the  parapet  next  the  enemy. 

Judge  Withercll  testifies  that  he  saw  me  on  the  15th,  dorms  the 
rannonade  near  one  ofoor  batteries  ;  when,  from  all  be  saw,  I  was  cool 
and  collected. 

I  believe,  gentlemen,  I  have  now  collected,  and  presented  to  you  in 
connexion,  every  syllabic  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  oflcred  in 
support  of  the  specification  under  this  charge,  which  relates  to  jut 
]>ersonal  appearance,  and  deportment.  Such  facts  of  the  testimony 
as  have  the  most  bearing,  I  have  endeavoured  to  repeat,  in  the  wit- 
nesses own  words ;  and  have  done  it  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the 
notes  taken  by  my  counsel  would  permit. 

Before,  geutlemen,  I  proceed  further  on  the  examination  of  this  tes- 
timony, allow  me  to  lay  before  you  an  extract  from  an  author  of  great 
respectability,  containing  rules  not  inapplicable  to  the  present  occa- 
•ion,  by  which  the  credibility  of  witnesses  ought  to  be  tested. 

A  witness,  says  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  Essay  on  Military  Law,  who  am- 
plifies his  testimony,  unnecessarily  cnlargiug  upon  circumstances  unfa- 
vomable  te  a  party— who  seems  to  be  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of 
furnishing  condemnatory  evidence,  or  mauilestly  betrays  passion  or 
prejudice  in  the  substance  of  his  testimony,  or  in  the  maimer  of  de- 
livering iU  is  to  be  listcued  to  with  suspicion  of  hit  veracity."   If  a 
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witness,  the  author  adds,  "  takes  upon  himself  to  remember,  with  the 
greatest  minuteness,  all  the  circumstances  of  a  transaction  long  since 
past,  and  which  are  of  a  frivolous  nature,  and  not  likely  to  dwell  on 
the  memory,  his  testimony  is  thereby  rendered  very  suspicious. " 

I  ask  the  members  to  test  the  testimony  which  has  been  given 
against  me  by  these  rules.  Were  there  not  many  of  the  witnesses 
who  amplified  their  testimony,  and  unnecessarily  enlarged  upon  cir- 
cumstances unfavourable  to  me;  who  seemed  to  be  gratified  by  the 
opportunity  of  furnishing  condemnatory  evidence  ? 

I  appeal  to  the  court  to  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  testimo- 
ny of  some  of  the  witnesses  was  delivered,  and  whether  they  did  not 
betray  a  warmth  that  could  not  leave  them  free  from  a  suspicion  of 
strong  prejudice  or  bias. 

Major  Snelling  has  certainly  taken  upon  himself  to  remember,  with  ' 
the  greatest  minuteness,  circumstances  of  a  frivolous  nature. 

He  remembered  that  my  cheeks  were  swelled  with  the  tobacco  I 
put  in  my  mouth. 

He  remembered  that  my  neckcloth  and  vest  were  soiled,  and  the 
tobacco  was  distributed  about  my  face  ;  and  when  his  examination  was 
read  over  to  him,  his  recollection  was  so  extremely  accurate  as  to 
the  most  minute  circumstance,  that  he  insisted  upon  what  had  been 
written  to  be  so  corrected  as  to  read,  that  it  was  the  lon  er  part  of  my 
face  which  was  soiled  ;  though  on  this  particular  he  is  contradicted  by 
Colonel  Van  Home,  who,  it  appears,  was  no  less  observing  of  minnte 
circumstances,  and  whose  memory  is  not  less  tenacious  of  them.  Co- 
lonel Van  Home  recollects,  and  has  been  very  particular  in  stating, 
that  there  was  a  mark  made  by  the  toliacco  over  one  of  my  eyes ;  he 
was  so  very  minute  as  to  observe  that  it  was  over  my  loft  eye,  though 
1  believe  it  is  not  so  recorded  in  his  testimony. 

Major  Snel ling's  correction  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  to- 
bacco on  my  face,  will  not  appear  in  the  record  of  his  testimony  ;  but 
it  will  be  brought  to  the  remembrance  of  the  court  by  my  reminding 
them,  that,  when  Major  Snelling  proposed  the  alteration  in  the  record, 
so  as  to  state  that  he  meant  to  have  spokeu  only  of  the  lower  part  of 
my  face,  I  objected  to  its  being  altered  on  the  minutes,  and  wished 
that  it  might  appear  from  the  record  of  the  evidence,  that  this  was  a 
correction  of  his.  But,  gentlemen,  the  opinion  of  Major  Snclling  that 
I  was  under  the  influence  of  personal  fear,  as  well  as  the  same  opn 
nion  of  other  witnesses,  who  have  very  nearly  followed  his  words  to 
their  description,  is  formed,  as  they  avow,  from  my  appearance,  and 
from  my  situation  and  conduct  in  the  fort. 

A  correct  and  certaiu  judgment  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  from 
indications  of  the  countenance,  or  from  mere  personal  appearances, 
can  hardly  ev«  f  be  formed;  and  it  must  be  infinitely  difficult  to  4%Mi^ 
when  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  a  great  responsibility  may,  all  at  the  siflflU*- 
!imr.  !><  producing  their  effect-  n&r 
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Major  Snelling,  though  a  very  young  gentleman,  it  is  to  be  prc&cnj- 
ed  has  great  acquirements  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  his  testimony, 
that  the  human  passions  have  been  the  object  of  his  study.  Tie  intro- 
duces his  testimony  on  this  point  with  these  words :  "  I  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  there  arc  certain  human  passions  which  are  in- 
dicated by  appearances;  and  the  appearance  of  General  Hall,  in  my 
mind,  indicated  fear." 

I  hope  that  these  professions  of  Major  Sncliing  will  not  give  his  opi- 
nion an  undue  weight,  because  he  has  not  told  us  in  what  school  he 
acquired  his  science  in  physiognomy  ;  nor  has  he  given  us  the  rules  by 
which,  when  the  mind  may  be  under  various  excitements,  he  can  dis- 
tinguish the  appearances  which  will  indicate  the  prevalence  of  one 
over  the  other.  Major  Snelling,  I  have  no  doubt,  when  he  gains  more 
age  and  experience,  will  find  thai  the  indications  of  appearances,  in  re- 
spect to  the  human  mind,  arc  fallacious. 

His  own  case  may  aflbrd  an  evidence  of  it.  I  myself,  and  many 
who  heard  his  testimony,  and  that  of  many  others  of  the  witnesses,  ami 
marked  the  manner  of  it,  thought  that  they  manifested  great  passion 
and  prejudice  against  me — that  they  seemed  gratified  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  furnishing  condemnatory  evidence.  These  appearances  may 
have  been  fallacious ;  but  if  they  were  so,  it  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  most  erroneous  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  expressions  of  coun- 
tenance, tone  of  voice,  and  eagerness  of  manner. 

I  beg  it  may  be  observed  that  mostof  the  witnesses,  except  Major 
Snelling,  who  have  given  their  testimony  on  this  point,  did  not  see  me 
in  the  fort,  until  after  the  flag  was  hoisted,  when  there  was,  of  course 
a  cessatiou  of  hostilities,  ujr  until  after  I  returned  from  the  tent. 

The  witnesses  have  all  cudeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  ihe 
court  that  1  intended,  in  all  events,  to  make  an  unconditional  surren- 
der. If  this  were  the  case,  where  was  the  occasion  for  personal  fear, 
alter  I  had  invited,  by  the  flag,  a  negotiation,  and  had  stopped  the 
enemy's  fire  ?  Major  Jess  up  says,  that  when  he  saw  me,  before  the 
capitulation  was  signed,  I  appeared  greatly  agitated,  but  that  after- 
wards, I  was  entirely  composed :  and  yet,  as  Major  Jessup  did  not  sec 
me  in  the  fort,  on  the  16th,  until  alter  the  ncgociation  was  commenced, 
there  was  no  more  ground  for  agitation,  from  personal  fear,  when  he 
saw  me  oh  that  day,  previously  to  the  capitulation,  than  there  was 
after  that  event. 

There  is  a  part  of  Major  Jessup' s  testimony  which  is  certainly  wor- 
thy of  remark.  His  power  of  judging  of  the  human  passions  from  ap- 
pearances, is  even  superior  to  Major  Snelliog's  ;  because  from  bis  tes- 
timony, it  seems,  he  can  perceive  the  appearances  when  the  object  is 
at  some  distance.  He  states  that  when  he  and  Mr.  Dugan  saw  me  on 
horseback,  on  the  15th,  I  appeared  to  be  frightened.  One  of  them  said 
we  must  cheer  him  up.  We  then  approached  him,  says  the  witness, 
and  spoke  to  him-^hc  appeared  pale,  &c.  so  that  they  had,  according 
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to  this  testimony,  perceived  that  I  was  frightened  while  I  fras  on  horse- 
back  in  the  face  of  the  enemy's  fire ;  and  before  they  had  approached 
me,  or  spoke  to  me. 

I  do  not  deny  that  on  the  morniug  of  the  16th  I  was  greatly  agitated, 
my  body  was  worn  with  fatigue ;  and  my  mind  was  filled  with  the 
deepest  anxiety.  On  the  one  hand  I  well  knew  the  consequences  of  a 
surrender.  I  knew  how  unfortunate  it  was  for  my  country  that  I  should 
be  obliged  to  yield ;  I  saw  the  consequences  to  myself ;  I  knew  that  the 
disappointment  of  the  high  expectations  which  had  been  raised  would 
be  charged  to  mc,  and  that  all  the  faults  of  others,  to  which  in  fact  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  was  owing,  would  be  laid  at  my  door.  I  saw 
too,  what  was  intended  to  be  the  effect  of  the  opposition  of  my  officers 
to  a  measure  they  knew  \  must  or  would  pursue.  In  proportion  as  they 
found  me  decided  on  this  final  step,  they  became  insolent  hi  their  oppo- 
sition, and  were  most  so  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the/  would  not 
meet  the  enemy,  and  could  not  be  punished  by  me.  They  foresaw  that 
great  reputation  was  to  be  purchased  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  appearing 
highly  averse  to  the  surrender;  and  afterwards  publishing  to  the  world 
all  they  said  and  did,  as  evidence  of  my  criminality  and  their  own  heroism. 
While  all  these  considerations  enlisted  every  private  feeling  against  the 
surrender,  my  mind  was  agitated  by  the  opposite  demands  of  duty  ; 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  unsuccessful  resistance,  or  indeed  of  any 
thing  less  than  a  most  decisive  victory,  filled  my  thoughts.  In  the 
midst  of  a  people  among  whom  I  had  lived  so  long  as  to  be  known  to  al- 
most every  inhabitant,  all  of  whom  looked  to  me  for  protection,  and 
many  of  whom  had  sought  safety  in  the  fort.  1  could  not  reflect  on 
the  horrors  of  a  general  massacre  which  would  have  been  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  defeat,  without  emotion.  He  who,  in  such  a  situation,  could 
have  been  perfectly  tmnquil — whose  appearances  should  have  discoverd 
no  agitation,  must  have  been  either  less  or  more  than  man :  He  must 
have  been  denied  the  sensibilities  common  to  our  nature,  or  been  en- 
dowed with  faculties  more  than  human. 

When  the  court  considers  my  situation;  how  many  causes  there 
were  to  excite  strong  emotion ;  will  they  believe  that  the  witnesses 
who  have  testified  on  this  point,  were  capable  of  such  discrimination  as 
would  enable  them  to  ascertain,  that  the  appearances  which  they  have 
described  proceeded  from  personal  fear  ?  Major  Snelling  professed  to 
have  been  uninstructcd  in  this  branch  of  science,  but  Captain  MCom- 
mick  who  was  not  in  the  fort  'till  after  Findley's  regiment  narched  in, 
made  no  such  pretensions  ;  he  appeared  to  found  his  judgment  on  fits 
natural  instinct,  and  indeed  he  did  right  not  to  make  a  claim  which  was 
out  of  the  first  stage  of  civilization  :  to  which  rank,  notwithstanding  his 
tawdry  regimentals,  it  was  evident  he  belonged. 

Several  of  tbe  witnesses  have  given  their  opinions  on  this  subject, 
with  le<s  confidence,  and  some  qualifications.  Colonel  Van  Home  has 
rfdmittnd  that  car*  and  ovrkty,  might  have  added  to  the  appearance- 
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which  he  described.  His  belief,  however,  as  to  what  relates  to  person- 
al tear,  tic  .sa>s,  lie  formed  from  a  comparison  of  faces,  by  which  he  judg- 
ed that  mint;  indicated  fear. 

I  believe,  sir,  that  in  the  comparison  of  countenances,  when  I  was 
surrounded  by  my  officers  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  a  vast  differ- 
ence might  have  been  observed  between  the  expression  of  many  of 
(heir's  and  mine.  If  my  countenance  expressed  what  I  felt,  it  must 
have  shewn  traces  of  the  painful  anxiety,  by  which  I  hail  been  oppress- 
ed, aud  marks  of  the  deepest  regret  for  the  measures  I  had  been  obli- 
ged to  pursue;  while  other  faces  might  perhaps  have  beamed  with  the 
exultation  which  the  minds  of  some  caa  feel,  when  they  look  upon  what 
fehey  may  think  a  fallen  man. 

Possibly,  there  may  have  been  around  me,  those  who  felt  and  whose 
countenances  expressed  a  joy,  that,  by  the  capitulation,  they  had  pur- 
chased personal  security,  and  avoided  a  bloody  contest,  at  the  expense, 
as  they  supposed,  of  my  character  and  honour. 

General  Taylor  also  concluded  from  my  appearance,  that  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  personal  fear.  He  gives  you  the  grounds  on  which  he 
drew  his  conclusion — They  arc  that  1  appeared  thoughtful  and  very 
low  spirited  ;  that  my  countenance  was  dull,  and  that  he  saw  about  me, 
more  of  the  marks  of  tobacco  than  was  consistent  with  neatness.  Are 
these  grounds  which  will  warrant  a  conclusion  that  is  to  affect  the  life 
of  a  man  ?  As  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  disgusting  subject  of  the 
tobacco,  I  will  dismiss  it  as  to  all  the  witnesses,  with  a  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  Colonel  Miller,  who  proves  that  1  bad  a  habit,  which  might 
have  produced  all  the  appearances,  which  the  witnesses  say  ray  chew- 
ing had  produced.  It  is  known  that  where  there  is  a  habit  of  using 
tobacco,  it  is  commonly  (unconsciously)  taken  to  excess,  whenever  the 
mind  is  much  occupied  ;  even  the  cieitemcnt,  that  some  of  the  witness- 
es who  use  tobacco,  felt  while  they  were  under  examination,  deluged 
this  floor  with  their  expectorations. 

Major  Munson  saw  me  in  the  fort  15  minutes  after  the  officers  were 
killed.  He  does  not  recollect  that  the  cannonade  then  continued.  But 
I  beg  the  court  to  remark,  that  he  speaks  of  a  time,  to  which  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  the  officers,  who  have  spoken  of  my  personal  appear- 
ance, must  refer — He  says  he  saw  nothing  which  might  not  have  been 
accounted  for,  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  ot  personal  fear. 

Captain  Maxwell  did  not  see  me  on  the  16th,  but  on  the  15th  he  saw 
roc  in  a  situation  where  I  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  He 
says  that  1  was  collected  and  cool.  He  informs  you  why  be  was  indu- 
ced to  notice  my  appearance  ;  and  his  testimony  is  of  some  importance, 
because  it  shews,  that,  as  early  as  the  retreat  from  Canada,  my  officers 
had  began  to  propagate  imputations  on  my  courage;  and  because  his 
testimony  roust  relate  to  the  same  time  when  Major  Jessup  says  he 
saw  me  on  horseback,  and  observed  such  strong;  indications  of  fear.  If, 
Sir,  the  opinions  of  these  two  witnesses  are  in  opposition,  the  court 
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roust  determine  whether  they  will  rely  on  the  veteran,  who  has  been 
twenty-three  times  engaged  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  the 
young  gentleman,  who  at  the  time  he  speaks  of,  was  about  25  years  of 
age,  and  who  kuew  no  more  of  battles  than  what  he  had  heard  or  learn- 
ed from  bouks. 

The  testimony  of  Judge  Withcrell,  who  was  a  revolutionary  officer, 
who  also  saw  me  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  is  likewise  in  opposition 
to  the  testimony  of  Major  Jessup. 

Captain  Bacon  says,  I  was  much  agitated  on  the  morning  of  the  16th# 
but  that  he  bad  no  suspicion  it  was  personal  fear ;  neither  did  lie  hear 
such  a  suspicion  expressed  by  any  of  the  officers. 

The  deposition  of  Major  Anderson  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  in 
time  to  submit  to  my  counsel,  previously  to  my  defence  being  closed. 
It  is  very  important,  not  only  as  it  respects  the  point  now  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  the  court  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  variation  be- 
tween his  testimony  and  that  of  General  M'Arthur,  m  relation  to  the 
fortification  at  Sandwich.  But  as  I  would  not  a*k  another  postponement 
of  the  court,  for  the  sake  of  making  any  further  observations  on  the 
testimony  of  Major  Anderson,  I  must  rely  upon  the  court  to  examine  his 
deposition,  and  to  give  his  testimony  it's  due  weight.  There  are  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  given  a  mere  naked  opinion,  that  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  personal  fear,  without  assigning  any  reasons  for  their 
opinions,  whose  testimony  I  shall  not  notice.  It  is  impossible  it  can 
have  any  influence  in  the  minds  of  the  court. 

Major  Jessup  said,  that  whether  the  agitation  which  he  described, 
proceeded  from  the  novelty  of  my  situation  or  fear  he  could  not  say. 
but  he  believed  the  Jatter,  if  not  both. 

Captain  Baker  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  I  was  under  the  influence 
of  fear,  as  he  could  not  account  for  the  surrender  in  any  other  way. 
This  explanation  of  Captain  Baker  may  afford  a  key  to  much  of  the  tes- 
timony on  this  point.  He,  like  many  other  of  the  officers,  thought  the 
surrender  unnecessary.  They  did  not  concern  themselves  with  consi- 
derations of  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  resistance — they  there- 
fore saw  no  other  motive  for  the  step  I  had  taken,  than  my  own  fears  ; 
they,  therefore,  wheu  questioned  ou  this  point,  said  they  thought  1  was 
under  the  influence  of  personal  fear,  because  I  surrendered. 

1  beg  the  court  to  note,  that  Colonel  Miller's  answer  to  the  interro- 
gatory put  to  him  on  this  subject,  is  to  the  same  effect,  although  he 
was  stationed  in  the  fort,  and  I  had  been  in  the  fortress  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cannonade  Hill  the  surrender.  He  says,  he  saw  no 
conduct  of  mine  which  might  not  have  proceeded  from  fatigue  and  the 
responsibility  of  my  situation,  and  that  he  could  mention  no  act  of  mine, 
which  he  did  then,  or  does  now  impute  to  personal  fear,  but  the  surren- 
der ;  and  yet  Colonel  Miller  bad  better  opportunity  of  observing  tag 
than  any  otter  witness.  He  was  an  older  and  a  more  experienced 
•oldier,  than  any  who  have  given-  their  testimony  ;  many  of  whom  net? 
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rac  repojl  of  an  enemy's  gun  for  tin?  first  time,  at  the  lime  to  which 
iMfir  testimony  relates. 

It  gentlemen,  jour  decision  upon  tbis  point,  rould  rest  upon  the 
•reifchtof  the  opinions  given  by  the  witnesses  railed  by  the  judge  advo- 
cate, the  preponderance  would  be  in  my  favour.  The  opinions  of  Colonel 
Miller,  he  having  been  placed  in  a  situation  which  gave  him  such  supe- 
rior advantages  for  critical,  deliberate  obser ration,  must  deserve  more 
respect  than  the  testimony  of  all  the  inexperienced  and  young  men,  who 
only  saw  me  occasionally  on  the  morniug  of  the  16th,  and  who  have 
attempted  to  support  this  charge  by  their  opinions. 

So  far  as  any  of  the  witnesses  have  founded  their  opinion  that  I  was 
under  the  influence  of  personal  fear,  upon  the  act  of  surrender,  as  is 
the  case  with  Colonel  Miller  and  Captain  Baker  and  others,  their  testi- 
mony can  have  no  weight.  The  court  have  the  same  opportunity  of 
drawing  a  conclusion  from  that  fact  that  they  had.  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  satisfy  the  court  that  that  act  was  justifiable,  or  at  least  that  I 
had  strong  reasons  for  thinking  it  so,  and  if  this  was  the  case,  it  can- 
not be  made  the  ground  of  condemnation,  because  witnesses  may  have 
made  it  the  foundation  of  theiropiuion  of  my  want  of  courage. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  uo  example  of  the  opinion  of  wituesses  on 
this  subject  ever  hzvinc  been  received  as  evidence  on  which  to  ground 
a  conviction. 

Expression*  of  the  human  countenance,  and  the  manners  of  men,  are 
but  fallible  indications  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  The  differ- 
ence in  appearances,  produced  by  the  excitements  of  different  passions, 
arc  too  .subtle  l:»  admit  of  observations  from  which  any  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  ;  much  depends  upon  constitution,  and  often  much  upon  the 
temporary  physical  condition  of  the  body. 

A  man  worn  with  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  and  pressed  with  a  thou- 
sand dreadful  anxieties,  may,  though  on  the  point  of  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, forget  his  own  fate,  and  l>e  only  moved  by  the  condition  of  those 
around  him;  while  the  superficial  observer  would  impute  bis  agita- 
tion to  the  dread  of  death.  The  uneducated  spectator  who  has  not 
been  taught,  as  Major  Sue  I  ling  has  been,  the  indications  of  human  pas- 
sions, would  most  probably  sec  in  the  countenance  and  manner  of  the 
^  Laocoon,  only  expressions  of  terror  and  bodily  pain ;  and  would  not 
*  understand  that  the  artist  has  exprc.»«rd  in  the  countenance  and  con- 
vulsive agitation  of  a  dying  father,  agony  of  mind,  excited  by  the  tor- 
ture of  bis  expiring  children. 

There  never  has  been,  and  in  justice,  never  can  be  a  conviction  under 
this  charge  of  cowardice,  but  when  a  want  of  courage  is  indicated  by 
the  omission  or  commission  of  some  act  in  violation  of  the  duty  of  the 
person  against  whom  the  charge  is  made. 

1  shall  conclude  inv  observations  upon  that  part  of  the  evidence 
which  reJates  to  my  personal  appearance,  with  some  extracts  from  an 
English  Historian,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  txiul  of  Lord  George 
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Sackville,  who  was  tried  for  miscondnct  at  the  battle  of  Minden. 
Doctor  Smollett  having  stated  that  some  testimony  was  given  to  prove 
that  when  certain  orders  were  delivered  to  Lord  George,  he  wa«  alarm- 
ed in  a  very  great  decree,  and  seemed  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  subjoins 
remarks,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts. 

"The  candid  reader  will  of  himself  determine  whether  a  man's 
htart  is  to  be  judged  by  any  change  of  his  completion,  granting  such  a 
change  to  have  happened.*' — 44  Whether  it  was  likely,  that  an  officer 
who  had  been  more  than  once  in  actual  service,  and  behaved  witiiout 
reproach,  so  as  to  attain  an  eminent  rank  in  the  army,  should  exhibit 
symptoms  of  fear  or  confusion,  when  in  reality  there  was  no  appearance 
of  danger.'*  "  With  respect  to  the  imputation  of  cowardice  levelled 
at  Lord  George  by  the  unthinking  multitude,  and  circulated  with  such 
industry  and  clamour ;  we  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  mob-accusation, 
which  the  bravest  of  men,  even  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  could 
not  escape.  Wo  ought  to  view  it  as  a  dangerous  suspicion,  which  strikes 
at  the  root  of  character,  and  may  blast  that  honour  in  a  moment,  which 
the  soldier  has  acquired  in  a  long  course  of  painful  services,  and  at  the 
continual  hazard  of  his  life.  We  ought  to  distrust  it  as  a  malignant 
charge,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  former  conduct  of  the  person 
accused," 

The  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  appears  to  have  been  intend- 
ed to  prove,  that  I  manifested  a  want  of  courage,  by  certain  acts,  du- 
ring the  cannonade,  as  well  on  the  15th  as  on  the  16th;  these  are, 
that  on  the  15th  I  dismounted  and  walked  towards  the  fort,  when  a  shot 
struck  a  house  near  me — that  I  avoided  a  shell,  which  appeared  to  be 
coming  injto  the  fort ;  and  that  1  remained  in  the  fort  in  a  place  of  se-r 
eurity  during  the  cannonade. 

It  does  appear  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  if  all  these  facts  were  exact- 
ly as  the  witnesses  could  wish  them  to  appear,  they  would  not  support 
any  charge.  If  I  found  myself  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the 
enemy,  by  being  on  horseback,  was  it  not  my  duty  to  dismount  ?  Is  it 
to  be  considered  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  an  officer,  to  avoid  the  explo- 
sion of  a  shell  ?  or  is  it  unjustifiable  in  a  commander,  when  in  a  fortress 
that  is  bombarded,  to  put  himself  in  a  place  of  security,  provided  he  be 
in  such  a  situation  as  that  he  may  give  his  orders  and  perforin  the  ne-. 
cessary  duty  of  his  ttation  ?  Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  of  service, 
with  the  bravest  men  our  country  ever  produced,  I  may  venture  to  say- 
that  the  court  would  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative.  But  yet 
I  must  ask  the  patience  of  the  court,  while  I  give  the  testimony  which 
has  been  offered  ou  one  of  these  points ;  that  is  to  say,  ray  remaining  in 
the  fort,  and  my  situation  there,  a  slight  examination.  The  others  I  do 
not  think  worthy  my  attention. 

Major  Snelling  went  into  the  fort,  when  he  returned  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  from  Spring-wells.  He  was  roused  from  a  repose,  after 
having  been  at  a  post  all  night,  by  the  commencement  of  the  cannon- 


ade.  He  remained  there  till  after  the  flag  went  out,  when  be  was  sent 
with  orders  to  Colonel  Findley's  regiment,  lie  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  fort  again,  about  the  time  that  the  British  officers  went 
into  Dyson's  quarters.  In  short  Major  Sneliing  was  in  the  fort,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  cannonade  on  the 
lflth,  and  until  the  British  troops  marched  in,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  short  interval,  between  the  sending  of  the  flag  and  the  final  sur- 
render. Now  during  the  time  of  the  cannonade,  Major  Sneliing  saw 
me  standing  but  once.  His  memory  is  so  extremely  tenacious  of  the 
#iinutcst  circumstances,  even  of  a  frivolous  nature,  that  he  will  only 
admit,  as  a  possibility,  that  I  might  have  risen  twice.  The  words  of 
Major  Sncl bug  are — "  During  the  cannonade,  I  frequently  i>aw  the  gen- 
eral— I  once  saw  him  standing — he  might  have  risen  twice.  Most  of 
the  time  he  was  sitting  on  an  old  tent,  under  the  curtain  of  the  fort,  op- 
|»osite  the  enemy's  batteries." 

Whether  I  was  sitting  or  standing  in  the  situation  which  Major  Snel- 
iing describes,  is  immaterial — I  should  have  been  equally  safe  in  cither 
position.  It  is  therefore  extraordinary  that  so  unimportant  a  circum- 
stance should  have  made  such  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 

The  testimony,  however,  of  the  other  witnesses  called  by  the  judge 
advocate,  does  not  appear  to  correspond  with  the  recollection  of  Major 
knelling.  Gcueral  Taylor's  testimony  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark. 
It  appear  that,  though  M.ijor  Stalling  thought  that  my  taking  a  posi- 
tion under  cover  of  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  during  the  cannonade,  was 
evidence  of  cowardice,  yet  Maj  tr  Smiling  himself,  it  seems,  thought  he 
was  at  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  the  very  same  protection.  General 
Taylor  says  he  saw  Major  Sneliing,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  offi- 
cers, in  the  same  situation  that  I  generally  occupied  during  the  firing, 
w  hen  I  was  in  the  fort. 

Captain  Baker  says — '*  On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  during  the  can- 
nonade, I  saw  the  general  in  the  fort,  sometimes  sitting,  sometimes 
walking,  and  sometimes  standing." 

Colonel  Miller  also  states  that  I  was  sometimes  sitting,  sometimes 
standing,  and  sometimes  walking. 

Indeed  there  could  have  been  no  reason  for  my  remaining  precisely 
in  one  situation  during  the  cannonade,  if  I  had  been  actuated  by  an  un- 
due regard  to  persoual  safety  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  fort  was  as  seeure  in  one  part  as  another.  If  there  were 
any  rcasons'for  giving  preference  to  the  spot  where  the  witnesses  say 
I  was  sitting,  it  is  that  it  was  near  the  gate — a  situation  where  I  could 
easily  be  found,  and  where  it  was  roost  convenient,  as  Colonel  Miller 
has  testified,  to  receive  reports  and  to  give  my  orders. 

From  this  post  I  bad  the  whole  interior  of  the  fort  under  my  view, 
and  could  communicate  my  orders  to  any  part.  Was  I  not  then  in  a 
situation  for  a  commander  ?  The  court  will  recollect  that  Colonel  Mil- 
ler states,  that  he  himself  was  sometimes  with  me,  while  I  was  in  the 
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place  the  witnesses  have  described— and  the  fact  is,  that  every  officer 
in  the  fort  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  eastern  parapet, 
when  his  duty  did  not  require  that  he  .should  be  in  a  more  exposed  situ- 
ation. But  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove  that  I  remained  in  the  fort 
—and  took  no  measures,  and  issued  no  orders  for  a  disposition  of  the 
troops,  after  the  cannonade  commenced.  Major  Jessup  states,  that 
shortly  after  the  answer  had  been  returned  to  the  British  summons  on 
the  15th,  he  met  me  on  horseback,  and  that  I  then  gave  him  directions 
for  the  disposition  which  was  to  be  made  of  the  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  town.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Major  Jessup,  that 
m  the  evening  of  the  15th  I  wag  on  horseback,  visiting  the  batteries, 
while  the  cannonade  continued. 

Major  Munson  met  me  on  the  same  evening  on  horseback,  when  I 
was  visiting  the  posts. — Major  Jessup  said  he  met  me  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  at  about  midnight  at  the  position  which  Colonel  Find  lev's 
corps  had  taken  up  for  the  night— I  was  also,  as  he  testifies,  at  bis  quar- 
ters, about  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  while  he  was  writing 
by  candle-light,  and  gave  him  directions  to  despatch  an  order  lor  Colo- 
nels M' Arthur  and  Cass.  And  Captain  M'Cormick  testifies  that  he 
saw  me  on  horseback  at  the  time  on  which  the  troops  were  formed,  a 
short  time  before  the  firing  ceased.  Several  other  witnesses  prove, 
that  they  saw  me  out  of  the  fort  at  several  times,  as  well  or  the  15th 
as  the  16th.  What  foundation  is  there  therefore  for  the  charge,  that 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  cannonade,  I  took  shelter  in  the  fort  ? 

Major  Snelling's  testimony  is  so  important  as  to  my  personal  appear- 
ance, that  1  cannot  but  direct  the  attention  of  the  court  to  any  circum- 
stances in  his  testimony  on  any  other  point,  which  I  think  may  deve- 
lope  the  spirit  or  disposition  with  which  he  has  testified. — With  this 
View  I  beg  the  Court  to  notice  that  Major  Snelling  has  testified  that 
when  he  returned  from  the  Spring-wells,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  at 
dawn  of  day,  he  went  into  the  fort  to  make  his  report  to  me.  **  But," 
says  the  major,  **  I  could  not  find  the  general,  nor  find  any  one  who 
knew  where  be  was."  It  has  been  proved  by  other  witnesses,  that  I 
was  out  of  the  fort  at  that  time— now,  when  Major  Suclllng  couhi  not 
find  me  in  the  fort,  nor  find  any  body  that  knew  1  was  there,  it  seems 
to  me,  he  might  have  ventured  to  say,  I  was  not  in  the  fort  at  that  time. 
I  do  thiuk  he  had  at  least  as  good  grounds  to  draw  that  conclusion,  as 
be  had  to  infer  that  I  was  under  personal  fear,  from  the  appearance  he 
observed.  Major  Snelling  does  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  examination, 
say  that  I  was  out  of  the  fort  early  that  morning  i  But  whether  this  re- 
fers to  the  time  when  he  made  his  report  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

1  have  now  gentlemen  done  with  this  charge,  so  far  as  it  respects  my 
personal  appearance  and  deportment.  You,  who  I  am  to  persume, 
and  do  believe,  are  brave  and  honourable  men,  will  judge  of  what  I 
must  have  suffered,  to  have  sat,  day  alter  day,  listening  to  imputation* 
of  ajl  others  the  most  wounding  to  th«  feelmjs  of  a  soldier— To  have 
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thcss:  imputations  ea^t  upon  me  by  representations  intended  to  make 
me  appear  abjectly  and  disgustingly  base— To  be  obliged  to  hear  my 
name  and  fame  polluted  by  the  testimony  which  has  boon  givefi— To 
be  obliged  to  repeat  the  language  of  the  w  itnesses  in  my  defence,  art 
in  themselves  punishment  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  would  be  tht- 
consequence  of  your  pronouncing  me  guilty — But,  gentlemen,  ot  that, 
upon  this  charge  of  cowardice,  I  am  bold  to  say  I  have  no  dread. 

I  have  fought  more  battles  than  many  of  the  young  men  who  have 
Impeached  me  of  this  crime,  have  numbered  years. 

I  appeal  to  the  history  that  bears  record  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  bloody  contest  for  our  liberties— there  you  shall  often  find  my 
name,  but  not  as  coward  ! 

1  have  brought  belbrc  you  the  testimony  of  the  lew  who  remain  ot 
those  who  were  my  companions  in  arms,  in  times  that  tried  men's  souls 
—Do  they  say  I  am  a  coward  ?  I  invoke  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
heroes  who  have  died  at  my  side,  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  to  say  it 
I  am  a  coward.  I  would  call  the  shades  of  Gates,  Wayne,  Schuyler, 
and  of  Washington  to  tell  you,  how  often  they  have  led  me  to  battle, 
and  to  say  if  they  found  me  a  coward. 

Will  you  believe  that  the  spirit  which  has  su  often  prompted  me  to 
risk  my  life  for  my  country,  should  now  so  far  have  forsaken  me  a* 
that  I  should  have  become  a  traitor  and  a  coward  ?  4 

Will  you  believe  that  the  years  in  which  I  have  grown  grey  in  my 
country's  service,  should  so  far  have  changed  my  nature,  as  that  I  couki 
have  been  the  base  and  abject  thing  my  enemies  have  represented  ? 

No,  gentlemen,  that  blood  which  animated  my  youth,  age  lies  not 
chilled.  1  at  this  moment  feel  its  influence,  and  it  makes  me  dare  to 
say,  that  no  man  ever  did.  or  can  think  me  a  coward. 

Before  1  conclude,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words.  It  may  be  thought 
that  I  have  spoken  of  the  officers,  who  have  been  witnesses  against  me, 
with  too  much  asperity.  They  have,  in  my  opinion,  forfeited  all  claims 
to  my  respect— but  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  any  of  them  with  wilful 
perjury.  I  believe  they  have  imbibed  a  prejudice  and  bias  against  me 
which  has  influenced  the  perceptions  of  their  own  minds.  My  objeet, 
by  the  examination  I  have  given  their  testimony,  has  been,  to  make 
that  bias  and  prejudice  appear  to  you.  Many  of  them  are  young  men, 
*ho  give  their  country  great  promise.  Many  of  them.  I  believe,  have 
good  hearts— and  such,  I  know,  will  one  day  regret,  that  they  should 
have  yielded  to  an  influence,  which  has  induced  them  to  represent  me 
in  colors,  that  they  will  be  conscious  I  have  not  deserved.  I  know  the 
time  will  come,  when  they  will  consider  how  they  courted  my  favor, 
when  I  was  in  power,  and  "how  they  treated  me,  when  they  thought  I 
was  in  disgrace,  and  saw  me  in  adversity. 

When  that  time  comes,  and  come  I  am  sure  it  will,  let  it  be  a  con- 
solation to  them  to  know,  that  whatever  may  be  my  fate,  I  pity,  and 
from  my  heart,  forgive  them.    I  have  now,  gentlemen,  concluded  mj 
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defence ;  I  have  noticed  every  accusation  which  the  judge  advocate, 
in  the  opening  of  the  cause,  mentioned  as  those  which  he  should  rely 
upon,  and  which  he  expected  to  maiutain.  I  have  uot  left,  as  I  be* 
Here,  any  part  of  the  specifications,  to  which  any  testimony  whatever 
was  offered,  unanswered. 

Allow,  me,  Mr.  president,  and  gentlemen  of  the'eourt,  with  the  most 
hear!  felt  sensibility,  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  manner 
iu  which  this  trial  has  been  coud acted.  For  though,  as  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, there  has  been  some  departure  from  accustomed  forms,  in  re- 
spect to  tiie  examination  of  witnesses.  1  know  that  the  court  has 
been  governed  by  nothing  but  its  own  sense  of  propriety. 

The  conduct  of  the  members  of  this  court,  and  of  the  judge  advo- 
cates, has  been  such  as  I  bad  anticipated,  and  every  thing  that  I  could 
expect  from  honorable,  impartial,  and  humane  men. 

Whatever  may  be  your  sentence,  I  shall  always,  with  gratitude,  ac- 
knowledge that  1  have  had  a  fair,  candid  and  patient  hearing. 

I  do  feel  myself  bound  to  make  particular  acknowledgements  to  the 
special  judge  advocate,  for  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  his  deportment 
towards  me — ami  though  I  may  feel  thelbrce  of  the  talents,  with  which 
he  has  conducted  this  prosecution,  it  shall  uot  make  me  forget  what  I 
owe  to  his  humanity  and  liberality.  Gentlemen,  my  life  is  in  your 
hands — but  yon  are  guardians  of  what  is  more  dear  to  me,  you  arc  the 
guardians  of  my  honor.  With  you.  iu  sacred  dejtosit,  is  that  sword, 
which  has  been  my  companion  in  times  that  might  have  appalled  the 
weak-hearted.  It  has  been  taken  from  me,  'till  you  shall  pronounce 
that  I  am  not  unworthy  to  wear  it.  i  feel  that  in  justice  I  may  demand 
it  of  you— and  when  I  shall  receive  it  at  your  hands,  believe,  that  here 
is  yet  enough  of  heart  ami  life,  ami  in  this  arm  is  yet  nerve  enough  to 
draw  it  iu  vindication  of  my  country's  rights. 

If  1  should  receive  it,  uidurnished  by  your  judgment,  I  may  yet  live 
to  prove,  by  my  future,  as  well  as  by  my  past  conduct,  how  I  have  been 
calumniated — and  the  justice  of  your  sentence. 

General  Hull  here  closed  his  defence.    He  then  offered  to  the  court 

> 

the  following  written  observations. 

Having  now  closed  my  linal  defence,  I  have  only  to  add  an  objection, 
which  1  am  compelled  at  this  tune  to  make,  in  anticipation  of  a  privi- 
lege, which,  1  understand  the  judge  advocate  requested,  viz.  that  of 
summiug  up  the  evidence.  As  far  as  my  research  has  extended,  it  is  a 
privilege  sometimes  admitted  by  writers  ou  martial  law,  but  never  ex- 
ercised—one  which  has  grown  out  of  the  reasoning  of  authors,  rather 
than  the  admission  of  courts,— and  in  the  compilation  of  military  trialr 
in  England,  a  solitary  instance  is  scarcely  to  be  found  of  its  being  cither 
claimed  or  exercised.  The  reason  is  evident— the  judge  advocate  is  a 
component  part  of  the  court— he  officiates  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
testimony,  and  as  the  law  member  of  the  court,  acts  equally  when  re- 
quired in  that  capacity  lor  the  accused  and  t  he  government .    He  opens 
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the.  cause— localise  having  previously  arranged  ajid  marshalled  the  tes- 
timony lor  trial,  some  developement  of  the  charges  and  evidence  is  ne- 
cessary.   He  is  consulted  in  all  period*  of  the  trial,  and  when  their  scv- 
era!  duties  arc  concluded,  his  functions  are  at  an  end.    The  characters 
of  this  court,  precludes  the  necessity  of  comment,  and  it  is  to  be  presum- 
ed that  this  court,  noting  and  examining  the  testimony  of  a  cause  and 
deciding  on  legal  questions  as  they  arise  on  the  trial,  can  require  the  aid 
of  professional  ingenuity.    That  the  daily  investigation  of  these  char- 
ges should  be  still  incomplete  without  the  comments  of  counsel  on  fact*. 
This  court  differs  very  materially  from  other  courts.    It  is  selected 
from  professional  men,  competent  to  decide  on  questions  of  science— 
and  the  facts,  when  suhraittcd,  give  to  the  court  alone  the  province  of 
judging  of  their  application— and  the  cases  so  often  introduced,  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  coirunou  law  courts,  are  by  no  means  parallel. — 
There  juries  decide  on  the  law  and  the  fact.  Blended  as  they  are,  tbey 
require  some  exposition  from  the  public  prosecutor  to  men  wanting  his 
professional  science,  and  of  course  his  intelligence.    The  necessity  of 
i  be  rule  sanctions  its  admission  ;  but  where  that  necessity  does  not  ex- 
ist, no  principle  that  I  yet  know,  can  authorize  its  indulgence.    In  the 
present  trial,  evidence  has  been  admitted  of  un-officcr-like  conduct,  in 
matters  of  military  skill — whether  I  as  an  officer  was  authorised  in  not 
attacking  Maiden  ?  in  this  charge  can  it  he  supposed  that  the  law  mem' 
her  of  the  court  would  be  consulted  ?  Is  a  charge,  exclusively  govern- 
ed by  military  rules,  to  require  a  comment  from  that  part  of  the  court 
placed  here  alone  to  facilitate  the  trial  ?  The  judgment  of  the  court  is 
formed  on  professional  distinctions,  which  they,  as  military  men,  can 
alone  know — and  therefore  neither  require,  nor  ask  the  aid  of  profes- 
sional talent  and  industry.  The  usage  of  our  country,  as  far  as  this  court 
would  feel  themselves  authorized  to  admit,  has  discountenanced  it.*  Ou 
the  trial  of  General  St.  Clair,  it  was  not  permitted.   On  the  trial  of 
General  Wilkinson,  though  expressly  urged  by  the  judge  advocate  Mr. 
Jones,  it  was  denied.    In  both  cases  the  judge  advocate  was  permitted 
to  open  the  charges — because  it  was  necessary' to  give  to  the  court  pos- 
session of  the  facts — but  there  /m  duties  end,  and  the  functions  of  the 
court  commence.    This  permission  may  be  claimed  as  matter  for  iodul- 
guenee,  but  certainly  not  of  right — and  here  let  me  add,  that  however 
gratified  I  should  be  in  giving  to  the  judge  advocate  the  opportunity  hi- 
tahnts  and  industry  so  justly  entitle  him  to.    I  cannot,  consistent  with 
military  propriety,  refrain  from  objecting  to  a  mode  of  procedure  novel 
and  unauthorized. 

The  court  having  takf-n  the  same  into  consideration,  decided  that  the 
jud^c.  advocate  should  be  permitted  to  send  up  the  testimony  to  the 
» ourt. 

Major  John  Anderson's  deposition  read. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday  next  at  ten  o'clock 
*V*»dwcdiiy  morning  March  23d,  1814. 
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The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjouromeut. 

Present. 

Major  General  Dearborn. 
Brigadier  General  Bloo infield. 
Colonel  Fenwick. 

—  Little. 

—  Bogardus. 

—  Irwin. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Dennis. 

—  —  House. 

—  —  Conner. 

—  —  Scott. 

—  —  Davis. 

—  —  Stewart. 

—  —  Livingston. 

—  —     Forbes,  supernumerary. 

Tlic  juHge  advocate  replied  to  General  Hull's  defence. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Thursday  morning,  March  24,  1811. 

Court  inct  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present  all  the  members. 

The  judge  advocate  read  the  proceedings  until  3  o'clock. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Friday  morning,  March  25, 1814. 

The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present  all  the  members. 

Ordered  that  Lieut.  Colonel  Forbes,  a  supernumerary  member,  have 
leave  to  retire. 

General  Hull  in  his  defence  having  made  complaint  on  two  subjects 
—1st.  That  the  witnesses  were  examined  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
—2d.  That  evidence  was  heard  in  support  of  charges  not  embraced  in 
an>  specification. 

The  court  deem  it  proper  that  the  following  entry  be  made  on  the 

minutes. 

When  the  trial  commenced  it  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the 
court,  that  the  witnesses  ought  not  to  be  examined  in  the  presence  of 
each  other  ;  to  which  the  president  replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
in  his  judgment  to  examine  them  apart  from  each  other.  The  accused 
did  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  object  to  the  witnesses  remaining 
in  court,  or  at  any  time  request  that  the  witnesses  should  be  separately 
examined— nor  was  the  opiuion  of  the  court  in  any  way  taken  or  re* 
quired  upon  that  subject. 

The  court  have  not  given  any  weight  to  testimony  objected  to  by  the 
prisoner,  as  not  applicable  to  any  charges  embraced  in  the  specifica- 
tions. 
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The  decision  of  the  court  wa*  then  pronounced  as  foil©*-*— all  the 

*Tid**occ  being  read  (whether  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  or  the  de- 
fence) applicable  to  the  first  charge,  and  the  specification*  attached  to 
that  charge,  and  after  due  deliberation  had  thereon,  the  court  express 
the  following  opinion. 

The  accused  having  in  his  final  defence  protested  against  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  to  try  the  charge  of  treason,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
court  being  that  the  objection  would  have  been  tenable  if  the  same  had 
been  pleaded  by  the  accused  on  his  arraignment — and  believing  also 
that  the  court  cannot  acquire  jurisdiction  of  the  offence  by  the  waircr 
nr  consent  of  the  accused,  they  decline  making  any  formal  decision  on 
that  charge. 

The  evidence  on  the  subject  having  however  been  publickly  given — 
the  court  deem  it  proper,  in  justice  to  the  accused  to  Kay.  that  they  do 
not  believe  from  any  thing  that  has  appeared  before  them,  that  Brig- 
adier General  William  Mull  has  committed  treason  against  the  United 
States. 

On  the  second  charge,  and  the  specifications  attached  to  that  charge, 
(after  hearing  all  the  evidence,  and  defence,  and  alter  due  dchheraiK^j 
thereon)  the  court  find  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  guilty  of  the 
JtrsU  second  and  fourth  specifications  under  that  charge — and  also  gail- 
ty  of  the  third  specification  under  that  charge,  except  that  part  which 
charges  the  said  Brigadier  General  William  Mull  with  **  forbidding  the 

American  artillery  to  fire  on  the  enemy  on  their  march  towards  said 

fort  Detroit  " 

The  court  find  the  said  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  guilty  of  the 
second  charge. 

On  the  third  charge  the  court  after  having  heard  the  evidence  (as 
well  as  the  defence)  and  after  due  deliberation,  find  the  said  Brigadier 
general  William  Hull  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty  and  un-officcr-likc  coo- 
duct,  as  charged  in  the  first  specification  tinder  this  charge,  in  omitting 
with  sufficient  care  and  frequency  to  inspect,  train,  exercise,  and  order, 
and  to  cause  to  be  trained,  inspected,  exercised  and  ordered  the  troops 
under  his  command,  from  the  6th  day  of  July  until  the  17th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1812 ;  and  acquit  him  of  the  residue  of  the  charge  contained  in 
that  specification. 

The  court  acquit  the  said  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  specifications  of  the  same  charge. 

The  court  find  the  said  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  guilty  of  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  specification  of  that  charge,  except  that  part  which 
charges  him  with  not  seasonably  repairing,  fitting  and  transporting — or 
causing  to  be  fitted,  repaired  and  transported,  the  guns,  and  gun  car- 
riages which  were  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the  war  in  the  said 
British  province  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  court  find  the  said  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  guilty  of  ao 
much  of  the  fifth  specification  to  that  charge  as  relates  to  neglect  of 
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duty  and  uu-officcr-like  conduct,  in  suffering  bis  communication  wi^h 
the  Uiver  RaLsin  and  the  state  of  Ohio  to  be  cut  ofl'— -  and  sending  Ma- 
jor Van  Horne  to  attempt  to  opeu  the  same  with  an  inadequate  force ; 
be,  the  said  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  having  reason  to  know  or 
believe  the  same  was  insufficient— and  the  court  acquit  him  of  the  resi- 
due of  that  specification. 

1  he  court  find  the  said  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  guilty  of  the 
shtk  and  seventh  specifications  of  that  charge. 

The  court  find  the  same  Brigadier  General  William  Hull  guilty  of  the 
third  charge. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
Saturday  rooming,  March  2G,  1«14 — the  court  met  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. 

Present  all  the  members. 

The  court  in  consequence  of  their  determination  respecting  the  se- 
cond and  third  charges,  and  the  specifications  under  those  charges,  ex- 
hibited against  the  said  Brigadier  General  William  Hull — and  alter  due 
consideration,  do  sentence  him  to  be  shot  to  death,  two  thirds  of  the 
court  concurring  in  the  sentence. 

The  court  in  consideration  of  Brigadier  General  Hull's  revolutionary 
services,  and  his  advanced  age,  earnestly  recommend  him  to  the  mercy 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  court  theu  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday  morning  next  at  10 
o'clock. 

Monday  morning,  March  28,  1814 — the  court  met  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. 

Present  all  the  members. 

The  proceeding  having  been  read  once,  approved  and  signed  by  the 
president — the  court  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
H.  Dearborn,  major  general,  president  of  the  court. 
M.  Van  Beuren,  special  judge  advocate. 
Philip  S.  Parker,  army  judge  advocate. 

April  25,  181 1 — The  sentence  of  the  court  is  approved,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  it  remitted. 

(Signed.)  JAMES  MADISON. 

By  directions  of  the  court  martial  the  president  gave  the  following 
directions  to  General  Hull. 

Albany,  March  28,  1814. 
Sir— -Yon  will  please  to  return  to  your  usual  place  of  residence  in 
Massachusetts— and  there  continue  until  vou  shall  receive  orders  from 
the  president  of  the  United  States.    Your  humble  servant. 

(Signed.)  H.  DEAPBORN,  major  genera], 

prpcjrfont  of  the  court. 

Brio;.  Con.  William  Hull. 


APPENDIX. 


NO.  II. 

MAJOR  BANNISTER'S  LETTER  READ. 

Brookfield,  Fkb.  17th,  1813. 

General  I  fade  Hampton. 

Mr.  President.— Having  learned  that  my  war  worn  companion  in 
arms  Gen.  Wm.  Hull,  is  called  upon  to  answer  to  some  of  the  highest 
charges  which  cau  be  preferred  against  a  military  character,  and  that 
you,  sir,  are  the  president  of  the  court  before  whom  he  is  to  be  tried, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  a  few  observations  on  the  subject, 
which  are  dictated  by  the  interest  I  feel  for  my  country,  as  also  the  repu- 
tation and  character  of  my  friend,  who  stands  highly  criminated  before 
you.    My  first  acquaintance  with  Gen.  Hull,  was  in  times  the  most 
unfortuuate,  "  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  ;"  the  services  which 
he  rendered  to  his  country,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.    He  was  then  young,  active,  brave  and  faithful ;  high  in 
the  estimation  of  his  superior  officers,  and  respected,  even  by  his  ene- 
mies, for  his  fidelity  to  bis  country.    1  will  not  unnecessarily  take  up 
your  time  in  detailing  the  innumerable  hardships,  fatigues,  privations 
and  sufferings  to  which  we  were  subjected  during  the  worst  of  times. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  on  this  oc  casion,  to  notice  particularly 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  the  well  known  battle  of  Monmouth.  In 
these  two  memorable  events,  where  the  ground  was  covered  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  Hull  was  unshaken.    He  bravely  fought,  and  a  grateful  country 
'  acknowledged  his  bravery.    I  was  then  Brigade  Major  to  Gen.  Learn- 
ed in  whose  brigade  Gen.  Hull  was  a  major  in  Col.  Brooks'  regt.  The 
welfare  of  his  country  was  apparently  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life ;  but  if 
be  has  now  fallen,  he  has  fallen  indeed.    Having  associated  with  him  in 
times  so  interesting,  and  in  no  other  character  than  that  of  a  brave 
man,  I  shall  be  unhappy  to  learn  that  he  has  terminated  his  patriotic 
career  by  meanly  acting  the  coward. 

(Signed.)  SETH  BANNISTER. 


DEPOSITION  OF  ADJUTANT  TUFTS.  READ. 

Boston,  Feb.  3d,  1811. 

To  the  President  and  members  rf  the  general  Court-Martial  sitting  it* 
Albany  for  the  trial  of  General  Hull. 

Gentlemen. — Having  been  solicited  by  the  friends  ef  General  Hull  to 
state  my  knowledge  of  his  character  and  conduct  during  the  revolution- 
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was  witi him  as  ^fttsti I  Major  of  (he  oth  Mass  r^Tat^***^  ' 
and  in  th«e  -jr  next-  it  Lafcjfe^  Bo'i^d*'*  irmv.  u>J  w a 
be  f '  mrta-v^d  io  lakine;  ^'oa*y  P^int,  ix«d  fc^  adpLaul 

Hx»  rharacter  foe  cmi%c  ai>i  d*iiw«>  C4i  ail  lhe>e  occasion*  »  is  KO- 

trr       t-oijer  .vfircr*.  iad  beloved  bv  bi>  ioid*:- 
?Sirned)  FRANCIS  TUFTS 


GENERAL  HEATH'S  CERTIFICATE  REAP. 

I  WjJjQ-Ti  Heaxh  of  Floibonr  in  the  count  v  »>f  Norfolk  aud  ci:»{nn»o- 
treifrh  o4  Mattaraasetu,  basing  serred  as  a  general  o£xer  io  the  A- 
WTH-aa  Revolutionary  war  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  oe 
the  19th  of  April  1775.  until  peace  took  place  in  1783,  hereby  certify, 
and  «n  my  sacred  honor  deekre  (and  to  which  1  am  ready  to  make  »- 
lemn  oath.,  That  in  toe  said  war  William  Hull,  now  a  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  served  as  an  office  r  in  various 
places,  in  all  of  which  he  sustained  the  character  of  aOrcre  and  good 
r£ker — posseted  the  particular  esteem  and  confidence  of  General 
Washington,  sho  was  enxiotu  for  hi*  promotion  as  will  appear  from 
extracts  Lis  letter  to  this  deponent,  on  that  subject,  which  are  ex- 
hibited herewith.  That  this  deponent  bein*  in  the  immediate  tommaivi 
of  the  American  troops  in  the  highlands  of  New- York  on  Hudson  River 
in  the  month  of January  1781,  an  enterprise  was  contemplated  agamst 
the  enemy  at  Morrbanea,  tbe  then  advanced  post  of  the  British  army, 
which  enterprise  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  then  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hall,  now  Brigadier  General  Hull.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  was 
doubtful  in  the  opinion  of  General  Washington,  when  it  was  communi- 
cated to  him  as  will  appear  by  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  him  herewith 
exhibited.  But  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hull,  with  the  troops  under  hts  com- 
tnand,  were  successful :  with  great  address  and  gallantry,  they  forced  a 
narrow  passage  to  tbe  enemy,  and,  with  the  loss  of  one  subaltem/oiie 
drummer,  and  ten  privates  killed,  one  captain,  one  sergeant,  and  eleven 
rank  and  file  wounded  completely  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  besides  tbe 
killed,  took  upwards  of  GO  prisoners,  cut  away  the  pontoon  bridge,  took  a 
considerable  quantity  of  forage,  a  number  of  cattle,  &c.  for  which  they 
Were  thanked  in  the  public  orders.  This  depopent  during  the  revolo- 
tionary  war  having  at  different  times  had  the  honor  to  command  tht- 
ttate  Lines  of  the  army  from  N.  Hampshire  to  New-Jersey  inclusive, 
and  two  brigades  of  more  Southern  Liues,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hull  sus- 
tained a  conspicuous  character  of  a  brave,  faithful  and  good  officer,  and 
farther  saith  not.  ■    •  ' 

(Signed)  WM.  HEATH. 

lioxburg,  20th  Dec.  1813. 

EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  GENERAL  WASHINGTON  TQ 
*  MAJOR  GtN.RgATH  MENTIONED  IN  THE  DEPOSITION. 

Head-Quarters,  MorrUtonn,  Dec.  13, 1779. 

41  The  case  between  Major  Hull  and  Major  Cogswell  is  of  more  deli- 
"  cacy  and  very  important.  Major  Hull  was  not  appointed  by  the 
»•  slate  to  the  majority  in  Colonel  Jackson's  regiment,  he  was  ap- 

pointed  by  me  at  the  intercession  of  several  officers  of  tbe  state  line 
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and  not  without  authority  •  He  is  an  officer  or  great  merit  and  whose 
*•  services  have  been  honorable  to  himself  and  honorable  to  his  country. 
44  1  was  then  persuaded  as  I  still  am  that  a  good  officer  would  and  ever 
44  will  l>e  an  object  of  tire  state's  regard ;  and  there  has  been  no  injus- 
44  tice  done  to  Major  Cogswell:  ,  Perhaps  by  your  representation,  you 
44  may  be  able  to  get  matters  put  right,  and  I  am  sure  you  can  scarcely 
44  render  any  more  essential  service  than  prevailing  on  the  honorable 
44  assembly  to  preserve  the  arrangement  inviolate,  ahd  to  pursue  the 
"  rules  ol'  promotion  which  have  beeu  established.  In  the  case  of 
44  Major  Hull,  he  might  as  I  have  been  long  since  told,  been  arranged 
44  as  Lieutenant  Colonel,  on  the  Connecticut  lihe  by  the  committee  of 
44  Congress  at  White  Plains  in  1778.'" 

ON  THE  BNTERPRIZE  AGAINST  THE  ENEMY. 

Head-Quarters,  New-Windsor,  Jan.  7  th,  1781. 

44  You  will  be  pleased  to  observe  on  the  snbject  of  your  letter  of  last 
44  evening  that  although  I  am  not  very  sanguine  in  my  expectation  of 
44  the  success  of  the  enterprise  proposed,  yet  I  think,  in  our  present 
44  chrcu instances,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  encourage  it.  Colonel  Hull 
44  may  therefore  have  permission  to  make  the  attempt.*' 
The  foregoing  are  true  extracts  from  the  originals. 

(Signed)  WM.  HEATH 

Roafntrg,  Dec.  20th,  1813. 


INTERROGATORIES  PUT  BY  GENERAL  HULL  TO  W.  EUS- 

TIS,  ESQUIRE,  LATE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR,  WITH  HIS 

ANSWERS  UNDER  OATH. — Taken  by  consent. 

Q.  1 .  Had  not  information  been  received  at  Washington  about  the 
time  I  arrived  there  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  1812,  from  Mr.  At- 
water,  the  then,  secretary  of  tbo  territory  of  Michigan,  who  then  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  governor,  that  there  were  strong  appearances  of 
hostility  among  the  Indians,  and  that  the  territory  was  in  danger  ? 

A.  According  to  my  recollection  letters  to  that  effect  were  received 
from  Mr.  At  water. 

Q.  2.  Did  I  not  urge  on  you,  as  secretary  of  the  department  of  war, 
the  expediency  and  necessity  of  ordering  a  force  there  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Detroit,  the  territory  and  the  .northern  frontier  ? 

A-   I  believe  you  did. 

Q.  3.  Was  it  not  then  proposed  to  me  to  accept  the  office  of  a  gene- 
ral officer  in  the  army,  and  take  command  of  the  force  ordered  for  De- 
troit :  and  did  I  not  decline,  for  this  reason,  that  I  was  not  willing  to  re- 
sign my  office  as  governor  of  the  territory,  and  that  I  did  not  consider 
myself  as  having  a  legitimate  right  to  command  in  the  army  under  my 
commission  as  governor  of  the  territory  ? 

A.  You  did,  in  the  first  instance,  decline  accepting  the  office  of  briga- 
dier general,  for  the  reason  assigned  iu  the  interrogatory. 

Q.  4.  Was  not  Colonel  Kingsbury,  of  the  1st  U.  8.  Infantry,  then  or- 
dered to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  state  of  Ohio 
to  take  the  command  of  this  force,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Washington,  was 
he  not  prevented  by  sickness. 

A.   Colonel  Kingsbury  was  ordered  to  Washington  for  the  purpose* 
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stated,  and.  ou  account  of  bodily  indisposition,  was  not  ordered  on 

Q.6.  Was  I  not  ordered,  after  I  accepted  the  appointment  t*  * 
brigadier  genera!  in  the iU.  S.  army,  to  proceed  to  the  state  of  Oh*  *o 
take  the  command  of  the  troops  which  had  been  ordered  to  assembk  at 
Dayton  and  march  them  to  Detroit  ?  and  «  not  that  oemmatToo  1£ 
without  my  desire,  or  eren  know  ledge  on  my  part  ? 

A    You  was,  after  having  been  appointed  a  brigadier  general  arA 
ed  to  take  command  of  the  forces  destined  to  Detroit— yon  did  'uot 
my  knowledge,  solicit  that  appointment— the  nomination  wa*  madr 
soon  as  you  had  communicated  to  me  your  final  determination  to  a™ 


Q.  6.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  recollect  after  I  was  appointed  a  briga- 
dier general  I  addressed  a  memorial  to  you  as  secretarrof  war  *  t  bat 
that  memorial  was  in  relation  to  the  command  I  was  destined  to*  *«k7 
and  the  country  which  was  expected  to  be  the  scene  of  my  oi>eritio«^ 
a^tn^  *  ™  between^r^t  Br^m 

tlfJr'l^  ha^  P-ented  the  mem. 

Q.  7.  After  you  received  that  memoir  did  not  you  send  a  ream**  f* 
me  to  call  at  the  wa™ffice,  and  while  I  was  there  dS  you  Vot^  ti  e 
secretary  of  the  navy  to  attend  us  ?  and  was  not  a  part  o    L  m  mo 


I  recollect  your  attendance  by  appointment  at  the  war~o«M— 
the  memonal,  or  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  nava^™^ 
Lake  Erie,  was  referred  or  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  the  nTv£ 
who  was  present.  Tlie  brig  Adams,  which  had  been  employed  ^ 
transport  under  the  direction  of  the  war  department,  becanu  the  subject 
^TT^T''  M;hell,er's,,e  wag  l^ins  on  the  stocks  then  repair^ 

^irfht?nS^d  *  th°™y  «*P*«™»U  Ido  not  distinctly  reiol 
lect  if  that  was  the  case  :  the  ovidence  is  on  record.  * 

Q.  8.   Did  I  not,  in  frequent  conversation  with  you,  durin*  the  limn  I 
was  at  Washington  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1812,  manifest  a 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  northern  frontier  and  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan . 

A.    You  did. 

Q.  0.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  intimate  to  me  at  Washington  that 
bably  war  would  not  be  declared  before  the  4th  July ;  or  had  I  an  v  rr^ 

JL?? P,T  81  wo",dVfrom  I™  first  letter  of  the  18th  June ;  and  was  n 
that  letter  written  before  the  act  declaring  war  was  actually  passed  ? 

A.  I  have  uot  such  a  recollection  of  the  conversation  respecting  the 
probable  timeof  the  declaration  of  war,  as  toenable  me  to  aTwe?^ 
•actordy  that  part  of  the  interrogatory  .--One  of  my  letters  of  the  1 8th  of 
A~t:~?  ou«  Presumed  to  be  referred  to,  was  written  on  the  day  or  the 
declaration,  but  before  the  declaration  was  made,  on  a  presumption  that 
.t  would  be  made  on  that  day ;  and  it  was  intended  that  you  should  infer 
that  such  an  event  would  take  place  in  a  short  time. 

Q.  10.   Were  there  any  appropriations  made  for  me.  either  to  make 
presents  to  the  Indians  or  for  other  purposes  ? 

A.   There  were  appropriations  for  Indian  presents  and  for  other  our. 
poses. 

Q.  11.  What  was  my  reputation  in  the  several  situations  you  hare 
known  me,  in  the  refolutionary  war,  as  major  general  in  the  militia  oi 
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Massachusetts,  as  senator  of  that  state,  and  as  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Michigan? 

A.  Your  character  as  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  as 
major  general  in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  was  that  of  a  brave,  active 
and  useful  officer. 

Q.  12.  Did  you  not  receive  information,  in  the  spring  of  1812,  tha' 
troops  had  arrived  at  Quebec  to  relieve  those  stationed  there  ? 

A.    I  have  no  recollection  of  such  information. 

Q.  13.  Did  you  not  receive  information  that  Sir  George  Prevost  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  retaining  those  intended  to  be 
relieved,  in  consequence  of  the  prospect  or  actual  declaration  of  war;  and 
at  what  time  did  you  receive  this  intelligence  ? 

A.    I  do  not  recollect  such  information. 

Q.  14.    Was  this  information  ever  communicated  to  me  by  you  or 
any  member  of  the  government  to  your  knowledge  f  . 
A.    Answered  by  the  preceding  answer. 

Q.  15.  Look  upon  the  papers  now  shewn  to  you  marked  respectively 
A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  with  your  initials  purj>ortingto  be  letters  from  you  U* 
me,  are  the  signatures  thereto  your  signatures  ? 

A.    3y  my  signature  endorsed  on  letters  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F. 

Q.  10.  Look  upon  the  papers  now  shewn  to  you  and  marked  G.  H 
f .  K.L.  M.  N.  O.  P.  Q.  R.  purporting  to  be  the  copies  or  drafts  of  letters 
written  by  me  to  you  as  secretary  of  war,  do  you  know  or  believe  thai 
such  letters  as  these  documents  purport  to  be  copies  of,  were  received 
by  you  from  me  ?  please  to  answer  this  question  as  fully  as  your  memory 
will  permit  with  respect  to  the  said  letters  or  any  or  either  of  thern. 

A.  Of  the  papers  marked  G.H.I.  K.  L.  M.  H.  O.  P.  W  U.  I  can  on 
ly  say  that  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them  I  think  it  probable  they  an 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  war  department ;  of  their  number  oi 
contents  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  or  confidence — the  originals  of  ali 
letters  addressed  to  the  war  department  must  be  on  file  in  the  war  of 
fice ;  and  it  is  presumed  will  be  furnished  (or  copies  of  them)  on  appli 
cation. 

(Signed)  W.  EUSTIS 

Albany,  January  23d,  1814. 


Button,  February  Atk  1814. 

Having  been  requested  by  Brig.  Gen.  Hull,  to  state  to  you  any  in  for 
ination  in  my  power  to  you  respecting  his  character  as  au  officer  during 
the  late  revolutionary  war,  I  would  observe  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  this  gentleman  in  the  month  of  February  1776,  and  that  from  that 
time  I  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character  ami  conduct  to  the  close 
ot  the  war  in  1783.— During  that  period  it  fell  to  the  general's  lot  fre- 
quently to  meet  the  enemy  in  combat ;  and.  in  every  instance,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  much  to  his  own  honor  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superior 
officers.— No  officer  of  his  rank,  fas  far  as  my  knowledge  of  that  subject 
will  enable  me  to  speak)  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  army  gen- 
erally than  General  Hull,  not  only  as  a  disciplinarian  and  an  officer  of  in- 
telligence, but  as  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  gallantry — I  can  add 
that  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of  General  Washington 
—Notwithstanding  my  Ion*  acquaintance  with  General  Hull  as  an  offi- 
cer, I  never  had  an  opportuuity  to  witness  his  conduct  in  action  more 
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tbaii  oner—  although  1  hare  often  seen  bira  under  circumstances  of  ^rx 
danger  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  the  month  of  September.  1 77V. 
at  White  Plains,  he  acted  under  my  immediate  orders,  and  was  detach 
from  the  line,  with  a  company  he  then  commanded .  to  oppose  a  bo&r  <?' 
light  infantry  and  Yagers  advancing  upon  the  left  dank  of  the  Aaerkr 
army — Hh  orders  wece  executed  with  great  promptitude,  raiiantry  a^r 
effect — Tho'  more  than  double  his  number,  the  enemy  wa*  compelled  ir 
retreat,  and  the  left  of  the  American  line  thus  enabled,  by  a  Sank  aore- 
ment,  in  safety  to  pass  the  Bronx. 

With  great  respect  I  am  sir,  your  servant, 

(Signed)  I.  BROOfcv 

To  the  President  of  the  court  martial,  Albany. 


Albany,  Mth  February,  1814. 

To  the  court  martial  appointed  for  the  trial  of  General  Hull. 

I  say,  on  my  sacred  honor,  that  I  wa*  a  captain  in  the  year  1777.  u» 
Colonel  Vanscock's  regiment  of  thn  slate  of  New- York,  that  I  serrH 
with  General  Hu!l  in  the  year  1777,  iu  the  expedition  under  General 
Arnold,  which  relieved  Fort  Stanwix.  That  I  likewise  served  wiu 
General  Hull  in  tlie  campaign  of  1770,  and  was  with  him  in  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  when  1  was  woanded  and  lost  my  arm  ;  that  there  was  em 
officer  of  General  Hull's  rank  that  stood  higher  in  my  estimation,  and  a* 
far  as  I  knew,  in  the  estimation  of  the  army  ;  that  he  was  considered  a? 
a  brave  and  excellent  officer. 

(Signed  )  JOSEPH  McCAKEN. 

A  major  in  the  New-York  line  in  the  year  1 77 


I,  Salmon  Hubbell,  of  Bridgeport  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  beia* 
duly  sworn,  do  depose  and  say,  that  I  was  a  lieutenant  iu  the  5th  Con- 
necticut regiment  of  continental  troops,  and  was  acquainted  with  Gene- 
ral William  Hull  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  always  considered  him 
a  gentleman  in  ever}'  respect  as  well  a*  a  brave  and  a  good  officer.  He 
was  in  the  attack  on  Stoney-point,  which  took  place  in  the  morning  of 
July  16th,  1779,  under  tin:  immediate  command  of  General  Wayne ; 
(the  mode  of  attack  now  before  me)  wherein  is  ordered  that  Col.  Mri:- 
will  form  next  in  Febige's  rear,  and  Major  Hull  in  the  rear  of  Col.  Megg*. 
which  will  be  the  right  column.  The  result  speaks  in  the  highest  lan- 
guage of  the  good  conduct  of  each  officer  and  soldier.  This  deponent 
further  saith,  that  he  did  aid  and  assist  in  said  attack  on  Stoney-point 
and  was  therefore  knowing  to  the  conduct  of  General  Hull  therein. 

(Signed.)  SALMON  HUBBELL. 

Bridgeport,  January  20th,  1814. 

Sworn  before  me.   Joseph  Backus,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


COL.  JACOB  KINGSBURY'S  DEPOSITION. 

Question.  Was  you  not  ordered  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  repair  to 
Washington  in  March,  1812. 


■ 
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A.  I  was. 

Q.  On  your  arrival  at  Washington  was  you  not  orderud  to  the  state  of 
'  > !  i  jo,  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  Detroit  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  number  aud  what  description  of  troops  that 
command  was  to  consist  of  ? 

A.  I  was  to  have  300  regular  troops  and  1500  militia,  according  to 
ray  l»cst  recollection. 

Q.  What  were  your  instructions  ? 

A.  My  orders  were  to  cut  a  road  to  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami,  build  a 
stockade  fort  at  that  place,  garrison  it  with  one  company,  then  cut  a 
road  to  Detroit  and  put  that  fort  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence, 
and  wait  for  further  orders. 

Q.  Did  you  not  expect  that  the  object  of  that  force  was  to  protect 
the  northern  frontier  against  the  Indians  in  case  of  war  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.   Did  you  estimate  that  force  sufficient  for  offensive  operations 
against  Upper  Canada,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  ? 
'  A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  flow  long  did  you  command  at  Detroit,  and  when  did  you  leave 
it? 

A.  I  commanded  at  Detroit  about  two  years,  aud  left  it  in  July,  1811. 
Q.  During  the  time  you  commanded  at  Detroit  were  there  not  large 
droves  of  hozs  and  fat  beef  caltle  driveo  from  Ohio  to  that  market  ? 
A.  Therewas. 

Q.  Was  yon  an  oflkrr  in  the  revolutionary  army  ? 
A.  1  was. 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  my  character  an:]  .military  conduct  du- 
ring that  period  ? 

A.  I  had — General  Hull  was  considered  by  all  rank?  in  that  a»my  as 
gallant  and  brave.  I  was  in  an  expedition  when  he  comr-:  .tied  against 
the  eucmy  at  Morrisanea,  near  New-York,  which  was  ani  .v  .  s  and  dan- 
gerous ;  all  his  arrangements  were  judicious,  and  his  conduct  in  the  •  xe- 
cutton  of  them  was  that  of  a  brave  and  intrepid  officer.  In  1 78  i,  I  was 
in  the  light-infantry  uuder  Geueral  Hull's  command,  then  stationed  uear 
Kingsbridgc,  and  remained  with  him  until  the  British  evacuated  New- 
York,  when  he  marched  in  his  troops  and  took  possession  of  the  city. 

(Signed.)  JACOB  KINGSBURY. 

Col.  1st  Regt.  Infantry  and  Insp.  General 
Sworn  this  3d  day  of  March,  1814,  before  me,  ) 

(Signed.)  Absalom  Townsendjun.  mast,  hi  chan.  $ 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 
SUFFOLK,  SS. 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
fn  and  for  the  said  county,  Charles  Stewart,  esq.  a  post  captain  in  the 
navy  oftho  IT.  S.  who  being  sworn  on  the  holy  evangelists  of  Almighty 
God,  deposeth  and  saith  : 

That  he  received  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  dated  the 
U'thof  March,  1812,  to  repair  to  Washington,  as  it  was  contemplated  by 
the  govemment  to  trust  him  with  an  important  command  ;  that  in  com* 
pliauce  with  the  said  order  he  arrived  at  Washington  in  the  beginning  of 
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April,  and  at  his  first  interview  with  the  secretary,  be  was  ioionmi 
"  that  it  was  contemplated  to  give  him  the  command  on  the  lairs,  tk' 
the  secretary  stated  that  a  uaval  force,  superior  to  the  British  on  tk 
lakes,  had  been  strongly  urged  by  General  Hull  as  essential,  ami  »  j 
certain  means  of  ensuring  to  the  army  success  ;  that  the  question  of » 
creasing  our  naval  force  there  was  then  under  consideration  of  Uicpre* 
<lent,  which  he  had  not  yet  decided  on ;  that  there  was  no  law  of  contra 
which  would  authorize  an  increase  of  our  uaval  force  there,  but  Uau 
all  probability  the  president  would  recommend  to  congress  the  pasaaic: 
such  law,  when  the  more  important  business  of  the  session  wu  $«* 
through ;  at  any  rate  the  secretary  would  give  him  an  order  to  baiidi 
brig  of  war  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  carry  eighteen  guns  that  after  re- 
maining a  few  days  at  Washington,  and  maturely  considering  tb?  ins- 
tance of  the  service  (in  case  of  war)  the  limited  means  he  would  ha* 
together  with  his  ignorance  of  that  couutry  and  the  lakes  he  itedned 
the  honor  intended  him  by  the  government. 

(Signed.)  CHARLES  STEWART. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  at  Boston,  18th  December,  1813 

(Signed.)  William  Tudor,  justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum  tbnwi 

the  commonweal tb  aforesaid. 


Washington^  ApTHi^^NL. 

Sir — I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday  informing  me  of  my  >P" 
pointmcntasa  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

You  will  please  to  communicate  to  the  President  my  acceptance  oi  w 
appointment,  and  my  readiness  to  repair  to  my  duty  in  conformity  t»fe 
instructions— with  great  respect, 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Wm.  HUH 

Honorable  Wm.  Eustis, 

Secretary  of  the  dept.  of  War. 


On  the  Ohio,  opposite  MarieUa+3d  May%  1812- j 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  > 

Sin, 

I  am  proceeding  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Cincinnati— 
days  ago,  240  volunteers  descended  the  river  from  this  place— I  ofl  . 
stand  Gov.  Meigs  bas  marched  the  volunteers  raised  at  and  in  the  nefc 
borbood  of  Chilicothe  to  Dayton,  the  place  of  rendezvous— I  hare  bf* 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  4th  regiment,  \  hope  to  meet  them  at  V*yto°- 

I  met  with  Robert  A.  McCabc,  an  ensign  In  the  1st  regiment,  *tn  s 
burg — He  is  now  with  me  and  commands  the  40  recruits  on  board  i 
boats — from  the  best  information  I  have  obtained,  the  whole  num*^ 
1200  will  be  in  readiness  and  principally  volunteers. 

The  state  of  Ohio  bas  exhibited  a  noble  example— Respectfully' 

(Signed)  *»'HrL 
P.  S.  I  do  not  stop  here  even  to  visit  my  old  revolutionary  •n»|u' 
Honorable  Win.  Kustis,  ' 
Secretary,  department  of  War. 
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]  lead-Quarters,  Detroit,  July  7,  1812. 

\  ba?e  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  army  utidcr  my  command 
arrived  at  this  place  on  the  5th  instant — at  the  fork  of  the  Rapids  of  the 
Miami  some  part  of  the  public  stores  and  the  officers*  private  baggage 
were  put  on  board  a  small  vessel  to  be  transported  to  Detroit— at  that 
lime  I  had  not  received  your  letter  iufonning  me  of  the  declaration  of 
war — the  vessel  was  taken  on  the  passage  and  carried  into  Amherst- 
burg — Inclosed  are  copies  of  two  letters,  one  which  I  addressed  to  Col. 
George  Coruds  at  Amhcrstburg,  the  other  his  answer. 

Tlie  greatest  possible  exertions  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  join  the  British  standard—The  Tomahawk  stained  with  blood  has 
been  presented  to  the  natives  in  due  form — The  approach  of  this  army 
lias  prevented  many  of  them  from  accepting  it — For  a  number  of 
weeks  they  have  issued  about  two  thousand  rations  per  day  :  from  the 
best  information  their  number  is  decreasing. 

The  patience  and  perseverance  with  which  this  army  lias  sustained  a 
mat eli  attended  with  difficulties  uncommon  in  their  nature,  does  honor 
to  themselves  and  their  country. 

The  British  have  established  a  port  at  Sandwich  opposite  Detroit  ; — 
the  militia  of  Detroit  have  manifested  a  laudable  and  patriotic  spirit. 

In  your  letter  of  the  18th  June  you  direct  me  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  security  of  the  country  and  wait  for  further  orders  ; — I  regret  that  I 
have  not  a  larger  latitude.    I  am,  verv  respectfully,  &c. 

WILLIAM  HULL. 
Honorable  William  Kustis.  » 

Detroit,  9th  July,  1812. 

Sir — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  June. — The  army  under 
my  command  arrived  here  ou  the  5th  July,  inst.  Kvery  effort  has  been 
and  is  still  making  by  the  British,  to  collect  the  Indians  under  their  stan- 
dard ; — they  have  a  large  number.  I  am  preparing  boats  and  shall  pass 
the  river  iu  a  few  days.  The  British  have  established  a  post  directly 
opposite  to  this  place  ;  1  have  confidence  iu  dislodging  them,  and  of  being 
in  possession  of  the  opposite  bank.  1  have  little  time  to  write  ;  every 
thing  will  be  done  that  is  possible  to  do.  The  British  command  the 
water  and  the  savages  ;  1  do  not  think  the  force  here  equal  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Amherst  burg  ;  vou  therefore  must  not  be  too  sanguine.  I  am,  &c. 

WILLIAM  HULL. 

Hon.  William  Enstis. 

Detroit,  July  10,  1312. 

Sir— Mr.  Beard,  Augustus  Porter's  agent  here,  informed  me  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  lake  being  closed  against  us,  he  cannot  furnish  tho 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions.  I  have,  therefore,  authorized  Mr.  Join 
J 1.  I'iatt.  of  Cincinnati,  (now  here)  to  furnish  two  hundred  thousand  ra« 
tions  of  flour  and  the  same  quantity  of  beef.  1  have  engaged  to  give 
him  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  purchases  and  pay  his  necessary  essen- 
ces, and  the  expence  of  transportation  ;  he  will  cither  hire  or  purchase 
pack-horses  to  transport  the  flour.  I  shall  draw  on  you  for  the  money 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  communication  must  be  secured  or  this 
army  will  be  without  provisions.  Troops  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
on  the  road  to  protect  the  provisions.  This  must  not  be  neglected  :  if 
it  is  this  army  will  perish  by  hunger.  I  am, 
(Signed.) 

Honourable  W.  Kustis. 
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Sandmih,  in  Upper  Canada,  July  13//i,  1312. 

Sir— from  the  oth  July  iost.  the  clay  of  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  De- 
troit, the  whole  was  employed  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  for  the 
security  of  the  town,  and  preparing  boats  for  the  passage  of  the  rirer. 
About  one  hundred  regulars  of  the  British  army,  and,  from  the  best  ac- 
counts I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  six  hundred  Canadian  militia  with  ar- 
tillery, were  in  possession  of  the  opposite  bank,  and  fortifying  directly 
opposite  the  town ;  seven  or  eight  hundred  Indians  were  likewise  attach- 
ed to  this  corps.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th,  before  dark,  the  boats 
were  ordered  down  the  river,  and  a  part  of  Uie  army  marched  towards 
the  river  Rouge,  with  directions  to  return  under  cover  of  the  night  and 
proceed  above  the  town.  The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  induce 
the  enemy  to  believe  that  this  was  a  preparatory  measure  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  below  :  this  indeed  would  have  beeu  the  real  movement, 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  could  have  been  collected  for  the  passage 
of  a  body  of  troops  at  once  superior  to  the  enemy's:  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments having  been  made,  the  latter  moved  above  the  tow  n  to  Bloody 
bridge.  The  4th  U.  S.  regiment,  M'Arthur's,  Finley's  aud  Cass's  regi- 
ments of  Ohio  volunteers,  with  three  six  pounders  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Dyson,  inarched  to  the  same  point ;  the  descent  was  imme- 
diately made,  and  the  army  is  now  encamped  on  the  Canada  shore  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man.  lu  the  course  of  the  uighl  the  enemy  abandoned 
their  position  aud  retreated  to  Amherstburg.  Both  the  embarkation 
and  debarkation  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  all  the 
heavy  artillery  that  was  mounted  on  carriages  was  placed  on  (he  bank 
in  suitable  situations  to  have  covered  the  landing.  In  Jet»  than  five  min- 
utes after  the  first  boat  of  a  regiment  struck  the  shore,  the  whole  regi- 
ment was  formed.  The  manner  in  which  this  difficult  movement  was 
executed  does  honor  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  army.  I  consi- 
der the  possession  of  this  bank  as  highly  important.  By  erecting  one 
pr  two  batteries  opposite  to  the  batteries  at  Detroit,  the  rirer  will  be 
completely  commanded  iu  the  rear  of  the  army.  On  the  Detroit 
River,  the  River  La  Tranche,  ami  Lake  St.  Clair  is  a  impulou*  and 
valuable  part  of  the  province  ;  it  Is  likewise  probable  that  when  the  In- 
dians see  the  American  standard  erected  on  both  bides  the  river  it  will 
.have  a  favorable  effect. 

Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitauts,  which  I  hope 
will  be  approved  by  the  government.  Two  hundred  copies  have  been 
printed  and  are  now  in  circulation  ;  all  the  inhabitants  who  nave  seen  it 
appear  satisfied,  lam, 

(Signed.)  WILLIAM  HULL. 

Hon.  VV°  Eustis. 

D.iroit,  July  22d,  5  oY/oi*,  A.  M. 

Sir — yesterday  afternoon  I  pas*.d  over  to  this  place  with  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Miller  and  one  battalion  of  the  4th  regiment,  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Maiden.  I  fiud  that  en- 
tirely new  carriages  must  be  btiilt  for  the,  24  pounders  and  mortars  ,  It 
will  require  at  least  two  weeks  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  ;  it 
is  in  the  power  of  this  army  to  take  Maiden  by  storm,  but  it  would  be 
attended,  in  ray  opinion,  with  too  great  a  sacrifice  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  am  making  preparations  for  an  attempt  on  the  "  Queen  Charlotte." 
If  Maiden  was  in  our  possession  I  could  march  this  army  to  Niagara  or 
York  in  a  very  short  time.    I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c. 

(Signed.)  WILLIAM  HULL, 

Brig.  Gen.  Commanding  IV.  W.  army,  U.  P. 

The  hon.  W.  Eustis 


of  this  part  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  every  thing  appeared  fa- 
vourable, and  all  the  operations  of  this  army  have  been  successful ;  cir- 
cumstances have  since  occurred  which  seem  materially  to  change  our  fu- 
ture prospects.  The  unexpected  surrender  of  Michilimackinac  and  the 
tardy  operations  of  the  army  at  Niagara  are  the  circumstances  to  which 
I  allude.  I  have  every  reason  to  expect  in  a  very  short  time  a  large 
body  of  Indians  from  the  north,  whose  operations  will  be  directed  against 
this  army.  They  are  under  the  influence  of  the  North  and  South-west 
Companies,  and  the  interest  of  these  companies  depends  on  opening  the 
communication  of  the  Detroit  river  this  summer.  It  is  the  channel  by 
which  they  obtain  their  supplies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  against  this  army  to  open  that  communication.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  officers  and  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen  from  Mich- 
ilimarkinac,  that  the  British  can  engage  any  numbers  of  Indians  they 
may  have  occasion  for,  and  that  (including  tho  Engages  of  N.  W.  and  5. 
W.  Companies)  two  or  three  thousand  will  be  brought  to  tills  place  in 
a  very  short  time.   Despatches  have  been  sent  to  Maiden  and  the  mes- 


tbe  following  consequences  have  followed  :  a  Major  Chambers  of  the 
British  army  with  55  regulars  and  4  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  has  been 
detached  from  Niagara,  and  by  the  last  accounts  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  Delaware,  about  120  miles  from  this  place  ;  every  effort  was  making 
by  this  detachment  to  obtain  reinforcements  from  the  militia  and  In- 
dians ;  considerable  numbers  had  joined  ;  and  it  was  expected  this  force 
would  consist  of  6  or  700 :  the  object  of  this  force  is  to  operate  against 
this  array.  Two  days  ago  all  the  Indians  were  sent  from  Maiden  with 
a  small  body  of  British  troops  to  Brownstowo  and  Maguagstet,and  made 
prisoners  of  the  Wyandots  at  those  places.  There  are  strung  reasons  to 
believe  that  it  was  by  their  own  consent,  notwithstanding  the  professions 
they  had  made.  Under  all  these  circumstances  you  will  perceive  thai 
the  situation  of  this  army  is  critical.  I  am  now  preparing  a  work  on  tufc 
hank,  which  may  be  defended  by  about  300  men.  t  have  consulted 
with  the  principal  officers  and  an  attempt  to  storm  the  fort  at  Maiden  is 
thought  unadviseable  without  artillery  to  make  a  breach.  The  pickets 
are  14  feet  high,  and  defended  by  bastions  on  which  arc  mounted  24  pie- 
ces of  cannon. 

I  am  preparing  floating  batteries  to  drive  the  Queen  Charlotte  from 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Canards,  and  land  them  below  that  river;  and  it 
is  my  intention  to  march  down  with  the  army,  and  as  soon  as  a  breach 
can  be  made,  attempt  the  place  by  storm.  Circumstances,  however, 
may  render  it  necessary  to  re-cross  the  river  with  the  main  body  of  U« 
army,  to  preserve  the  communication  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  Ohio.  1  am  constantly  obliged  to  make  a  strong  detachment 
to  convoy  the  provisions  between  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  and  Detroit.  If 
nothing  should  be  done  at  Niagara,  and  the  force  should  come  from  the 
uorth  and  the  east,  as  is  almost  certain,  you  must  be  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  will  attend  my  situation.  I  can  promise  nothing  but  my 
best  and  most  faithful  exertions  to  promote  the  honor  of  the  army  and 
The  interest  of  my  country.    I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c. 


WILLIAM  HULL 

* 
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Sandnifh,  V.  C.  2Qth  July,  18l£. 

Sir — in  my  letter  of  this  date  to  the  secretary  of  w  ar.  I  have  mpiest- 
ed  a  reinforcement  of  2000  men  ;  1/HJO  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and 
WJO  from  the  state  of  Ohio.  I  hope,  sir,  yoti  will  consider  yourself  au- 
thorized to  call  them  into  service,  and  order  them  to  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, before  you  receive  particular  instructions  from  the  «  cretary  of  the 
department  of  war.  I  have  just  received  information  that  Micbilimack- 
inac  (situate  300  miles  from  here)  has  been  taken  by  the  British,  aid^l 
by  about  1000  Indians.  The  operations  of  this  army  has  been  hitherto 
successful,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  objects  should  be 
effected.  I  refer  you  to  Mr.  Carncal  lor  every  information  respecting 
the  situation  of  the  array  and  the  slate  of  things.  The  men  must  tw 
armed ;  we  have  no  spare  arms  here.    I  have  the  honor,  &c. 

(Sigued.)  WILLIAM  HULL. 

Brig.  General  Comdg. 

His  cxrcllency  Gov.  Scott. 
Similar  written  to  Gov.  Meigs. 

Detroit,  tithJugust,  1812. 

Sir— I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  26th  July.  Under  existing 
circumstances  I  have,  from  private  feelings,  re-crossed  the  Detroit  Hirer 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  without  making  an  attempt  on  the  Bri- 
tish fort  at  Maiden.  My  reasons  were  that  I  did  not  consider  it  could 
be  done  consistent  with  my  orders,  viz.  the  safety  of  the  posts  in  our 
own  country.  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  Wyaudots  have  become 
hostile,  and  the  other  nations  connected  with  them  are  following  their 
example.  Since  the  fail  of  Mackana  the  Indian  force,  has  beeu  last  en- 
creasing  in  this  part  of  the  country.  From  all  the  information,  a  large 
Indian  and  Canadian  force  may  be  expected  from  Mackinack,  and  the 
force  from  Niagara,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  is  advancing. 
My  communications  with  the  state  of  Ohio,  on  which  the  supplies  oi  this 
army  depended,  is  cut  off,  and  having  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
open  that  communication,  as  appears  by  my  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  f 
considered  it  indispeusibly  necessarv  to  open  that  communication.  Per- 
haps the  reduction  of  Maiden  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  mode. 
The  bridges  were  broke  down  and  the  nature  of  the  country  was  such 
that  the  officers  of  the  artillery  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  heavy 
pieces  could  not  be  brought  before  the  work  without  much  time  and 
great  labour ;  more  time  than  would  have  been  safe  to  have  employed. 
Time  does  not  admit  of  a  detail  of  all  the  difficulties  which  every  hour 
were  encrcasing,  I  have  built  a  work  nearly  opposite  Detroit,  garrison- 
ed by  230  infantry  and  25  artillerists.  In  pursuance  of  my  system, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Miller  is  now  commencing  his  march  with  six  hun- 
llred  of  the  best  troops  of  the  army  to  meet  Captain  Brush  from  Ohio 
with  two  hundred  volunteers,  escorting  300  head  of  cattle  and  a  quanti- 
ty of  flour  on  pack-horses.    I  am  very  respectfully,  &c. 

(Signed.)  WILLIAM  HULL. 

The  Hon.  Win.  Eustis,  secretary  of  war. 

GENERAL  HULL'S  OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SURREN- 
DER OF  DETROIT. 

Montreal*  Septembers,  1812. 
Sir — The  enclosed  despatch  was  prepared  on  ray  arrival  at  Fort 
fJcorge,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  forwarded  it  from  that  place  by 
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Major  Withcrell,  of  the  Mic  higan  volunteers.  I  made  application  to  tho 
commanding  officer  at  that  post,  and  wi»s  refused  ;  he  stating  that  he  was 
not  authorised,  and  General  Brock  was  then  at  York.  We  were  innne- 
<lhitrly  embarked  lor  this  place,  and  Major  Witherell  obtained  liberty  at 
Kingston  to  go  home  on  parole. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  forward  the  despatches. 

The  fourth  United  States  regiment  is  destined  for  Quebec,  with  a  part 
of  the  first.    The  whole  consist  of  a  little  over  300. 

Sir  George  I'rrvost,  without  any  request  on  my  part,  has  offered  to 
lake  my  parole,  and  permit  me  to  proceed  to  tb^  state.-. 

Lieut.  Anderson,  of  the  eighth  regimeut,  is  the  bearer  of  my  des- 
patches. He  was  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  and  resigned  his 
commission  on  being  appointed  marshal  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
During  the  campaign  he  has  had  a  command  in  the  artillery  ;  and  I  re- 
commend him  to  you  as  a  valuable  officer. 

He  is  particularly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  previous  and  at 
the  time  when  the  capitulation  took  place.  He  will  be  able  to  give  you 
rorrect  iuformatiou  on  any  points,  about  which  you  may  thiol:  proper  t* 
enquire.    I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant. 


Sir— -Enclosed  arfe  the  articles  of  capitulation,  by  which  the  fort  of 
Detroit  has  been  surrendered  to  Major  General  Brock,  commanding  hit 
Britannic  majesty's  tbrees  in  Upper  Canada,  and  by  which  the  troops 
have  become  prisoners  of  war.    My  situation  at  present  forbids  me  from 
detailing  the  particular  causes  which  have  led  to  this  unfortunate  event 
I  will,  however,  generally  observe,  that,  after  the  surrender  of  Michilli- 
mackinac,  almost  every  tribe  and  nation  of  Indians,  excepting  a  part  of 
the  Mtamiesand  De  la  wares,  north,  from  beyond  Lake  Superior,  west, 
from  beyond  the  Mississippi,  south  from  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  and  east 
from  every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  and  from  all  the  intermediate  country, 
joined  in  open  hostility,  under  the  British  standard,  against  the  army  1 
commanded,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  a  large  portion 
of  them  to  remain  neutral :  even  the  Ottawa  Chiefs,  from  Arbecrotch. 
who  formed  the  delegation  to  Washington  the  last  summer,  in  whose 
friendship  I  know  you  had  great  confidence,  are  among  the  hostile  tribes, 
and  several  of  them  distinguished  leaders.    Among  the  vast  number  of 
chiefs  who  lead  the  hostile  lands,  Tccumseh,  Marpot,  Logan,  Walk-in- 
the-water,  Split-log,  &c.  an-  considered  the  principals.    This  numerous 
assemblage  of  savages,  under  the  entire  influence  and  direction  of  the 
British  commander,  enabled  him  totally  to  obstruct  the  only  couimuni 
eation  which  I  had  with  iny  country.    This  communication  had  been 
opened  from  the  settlements  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  two  hundred  iniles 
through  a  wilderness  by  the  fatigues  of  the  army,  which  I  marched 
to  the  frontier  on  the  £in  <  Detroit.    The  body  of  the  lake  being  com- 
manded by  the  Britinh  «  .  i.u  d  sliips,  and  the  shores  and  rivers  by  gun 
boats,  the  army  v\a.^  to'iiiy  deprived  of  all  communication  by  water 
On  this  extensive  :  >.ui  •;.  <'<  ;<>  tided  lor  transportation  of  provisions,  mil- 
itary stores.  incdicKH  ,  eL'_!:i:;^,  and  every  other  supply,  on  pack-horses 
— all  its  operations  wr<  u  ^hccssIuI  until  its  arrival  at  Detroit,  and  iu  a 
few  days  r,  p^rsrd  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  all  opposition  seemed 
to  fii:  b'Miirc  i'     [jnr  roc  nth  it  remained  in  possession  of  this  country, 
acd  v.  a  -  fed  n  om  its  ravin  e :  s.  l  i  Jiflcrent  directions  detachments  pctie- 


WILLIAM  HI  IX. 


Hon.  W.  Eustis,  sec'y  of  the  dept.  of  war. 


Fort  George,  Avgirsl  26,  lul-'. 
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(rated  60  miles  in  the  settled  part  of  the  province,  and  the  inhabitants 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  change  Of  situation  which  appeared  to  be  takisg 
place — the  militia  from  Amherstburg  were  daily  deserting,  and  the  w  hok 
country,  then  under  the  controul  of  th«  array,  was  asking  for  protection 
The  Indians  generally,  in  the  first  instance,  appeared  to  be  neutralized, 
and  determined  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest.    The  fort  of  Amherst  burr 
was  eighteen  miles  below  my  encampment.    Not  a  single  cannon  or 
mortar  was  on  wheels  suitable  to  carry  before  that  place.    I  consulted 
my  officers,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  make  an  attempt  on  it  with  the 
bayonet  alone,  without  cannon  to  make  a  breach  io  the  first  instance. 
The  council  f  called  was  of  the  opinion  it  was  not.    The  greatest  i»da<- 
try  was  exerted  in  making  preparation,  and  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of 
August  that  two  24  poundM-s,  and  three  howitzers  were  prepared,  h 
was  then  my  intention  to  have  proceeded  on  the  enterprise.    While  the 
operations  of  the  army  were  delayed  by  these  preparations,  the  cloud* 
of  adversity,  bad  been  for  some  time  and  seemed  still  thickly  to  be  gath- 
ering around  me.    The  surrender  of  Michillimackinac  opened  the  north- 
ern hive  of  Indians,  and  they  were  swarming  down  in  every  direction. — 
Reinforcements  from  Niagara  had  arrived  at  Amherstburg  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Proctor.    The  desertion  of  the  militia  ceased.  Be- 
sides the  reinforcements  that  came  by  water,  I  received  in  format  kkj  of  a 
very  considerable  force  under  the  command  of  Major  Chambers,  on  the 
River  Le  Trench,  with  four  field  pieces,  and  collecting  the  militia  <*«  hts 
route,  evidently  destined  for  Amherstburg  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  com- 
bination, and  increase  of  force,  contrary  to  all  my  expectations,  the  Wy- 
andots,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawatamies,  Munsees,  Delaware*,  kc. 
with  whom  I  had  the  most  friendly  intercourse,  at  once  passed  over  to 
Amherstburg,  and  accepted  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  There 
being  now  a  vast  number  of  Indians  at  the  British  post,  they  were  sent 
to  the  River  Huron,  Brownstown  and  Maguago  to  iutercept  my  commu- 
nication.   To  open  this  communication  1  detached  Major  Vanborne  of 
the  Ohio  volunteers  with  200  men  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  River  Raisin, 
under  an  expectation  he  would  meet  Captain  Brush  with  1/50  men,  vol- 
unteers from  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  a  quantity  of  provision  for  the  army. 
An  ambuscade  was  formed  at  Brownstown.  and  Major  Vanhorne*  s  de- 
tachment defeated,  and  returned  to  camp  without  effecting  the  object 
of  the  expedition. 

In  my  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  you  have  the  particulars  of  that  transac- 
tion, with  a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded.    Under  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  change  of  things,  and  having  received  an  express  from  Gen- 
eral Hull,  commanding  opposite  the  British  shore  on  the  Niagara  rirer. 
by  which  it  appeared  there  was  no  prospect  of  co-operation  from  thai 
quarter,  and  the  two  senior  officers  of  the  artillery  having  stated  to  me 
an  opinion  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pass 
the  Turkey  river  and  river  Aux  Canard,  with  the  24  pounders,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  transported  by  water,  a*  the  Queen  Charlotte,  which 
carried  18  24  pounders,  lay  in  the  Kiver  Detroit  above  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Aux  Canard — and  as  it  appeared  indispensibly  necessary  to  open 
the  communication  to  the  River  Raisin,  and  the  Miami,  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  sunpend  the  operation  against  Amherstburg,  and  concen- 
trate the  main  force  of  the  army  at  Detroit.    Fully  intending,  at  that 
time,  after  the  communication  was  opened,  to  re-cross  the  river  and 
pursue  the  object  at  Amherstburg,  and  strongly  desirous  of  continuing 
protection  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada, 
who  had  voluntarily  accepted  it  under  my  proclamation,  1  established  a 
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fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  little  below  Detroit,  calculated  for 

a  garrison  of  300  men.    On  the  evening  of  the  7th  and  morning  of  the 
3th  inst.  the  army,  excepting  the  garn*on  of  2oO  infantry,  and  a  corps  of 
artillerists,  all  under  the  command  of  Major  benny  of  the  Ohio  volun- 
teers, re-crossed  the  river  and  encamped  at  Detroit.    In  pursuance  of 
the  object  of  opening  the  communication,  on  w  hich  i  considered  the  ex- 
istence of  the  army  depending,  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  men,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Miller  was  immediately  ordered. 
For  a  particular  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  detachment  and  the 
memorable  battle  which  was  fought  at  Maguago,  which  reflects  the  high- 
est honour  on  the  American  arms,  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  the  13th 
August  inst.  a  duplicate  of  which  is  enclosed,  marked  (i.    Nothing  how- 
ever but  honour  was  acquired  by  this  victory — and  it  is  a  painful  consi- 
deration, that  the  blood  of  73  gallant  men  could  only  open  the  commu- 
nication, as  tar  as  the  points  of  their  bayonets  extended.  The  necessary 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  a  very  severe  storm  of  rain,  rendered 
t  heir  return  to  the  camp  indtspensibiy  necessary  for  their  own  comfort. 
Capt.  Brush,  with  his  small  detachment  and  the  provisions,  being  still 
at  the  Hivcr  Raisiu,  and  in  a  situation  to  be  destroyed  by  the  savages, 
on  the  13th  inst.  in  the  evening,  1  permitted  Cols.  M'Arthur  and  Ca*s 
to  select  from  their  regiment  tour  hundred  of  their  most  effective  men, 
and  proceed  an  upper  route  through  the  woods,  which  I  had  sent  an  ex- 
press to  Capt.  Brush  to  take,  and  had  directed  the  militia  of  the  river 
Raisin  to  accompany  him  as  a  reinforcement.    The  force  of  the  ene- 
my continually  encreasiug.  and  the  necessity  ol  opening  the  communica- 
tion, and  acting  on  the  defensive,  becoming  more  apparent,  I  had,  pre- 
vious to  detaching  Cols.  AT  Arthur  and  Cass,  on  the  1 1th  inst,  evacuated 
and  destroyed  the  fort  on  the  opposite  hank.   On  the  13th  in  the 
evening,  General  Brock  arrived  at  Amherstbnrg,  about  the  hour  Colonel 
M*  Arthur,  and  Cass  marched,  of  which  at  that  time  I  had  received  no  in- 
formation. On  the  15th  1  received  a  summons  from  him  to  surrender  fort 
Detroit,  of  which  the  paper  marked  A  is  a  copy,    My  answer  is  mark- 
ed B.    At  this  time  I  had  received  no  information  from  Cols.  M' Ar- 
thur and  Cass.    An  express  was  immediately  sent  strongly  escorted 
with  orders  for  them  to  return.    On  the  13th,  as  soon  as  Gen.  Brock 
received  my  letter,  his  batteries  opened  on  the  town  and  fort,  and  con- 
tinued until  evening.    In  the  evening  all  the  British  ships  of  war  came 
nearly  as  far  up  the  river  as  Sandwich,  three  miles  below  Detroit.  At 
day  light  on  the  16th  (at  which  time  I  had  received  no  information 
from  Col's  M' Arthur  and  Cass,  my  expresses  sent  the  evening  before  and 
in  the  night,  having  been  prevented  from  passing  by  numerous  bodies  of 
Indians)  the  cannonade  recommenced,  and  in  a  short  time  I  received  in- 
formation, that  the  British  army,  and  Indians,  were  landing  below  the 
•Spring  wells,  under  the  cover  of  their  ships  of  war.    At  this  time  the 
whole  effective  force  at  my  disposal  at  Detroit  did  not  exceed  801)  men. 
Being  new  troops,  and  unaccustomed  tn  a  camp  life  having  perfor- 
med a  laborious  march — having  been  engaged  in  a  number  of  battles 
and  skirmishes,  in  which  many  had  fallen,  and  more  had  received 
wounds,  in  addition  to  which  a  hirge  number  being  sick,  and  unprovided 
with  medicine  and  the  comforts  nrressary  for  their  situation — are  the 
general  causes  by  which  the  strength  of  the  army  was  thus  reduced. 
The  fort  at  this  time  was  filled  with  women,  children,  and  the  old  and 
decrcpid  people  of  the  town  and  country — they  were  unsafe  in  the  town, 
as  it  was  entirely  open  ami  exposed  to  the  enemy's  batteries.    Back  of 
the  fort,  above  or  below  it,  there  was  no  safety  lor  them  ou  account  of 
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the  Indians,  tn  the  first  instance,  the  enemy's  fire  was  principally  di- 
rected against  our  batterbs— towards  (lie  close,  it  was  directed  a  gain- 1 
the  fort  alone,  and  alm^t  every  shot  and  sholl  Imd  their  effect. 

Ft  now  became  necessary  either  to  fight  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  col- 
lect the  whole  form  in  the  fort;  or  propose  terms  of  capitulation.  I 
**ould  not  hare  carried  into  the  field  more  than  six  hundred  men.  anil  h-Xi 
any  adequate  force  in  the  fort.    There  wi  re  landed  at  that  time  of  the 
enemy  a  regular  force  of  much  more  than  that  number,  and  twice  the 
number  of  Indian*.    Considering  thin  great  inequality  of  force,  I  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  first  measure.    The  second  roust 
have  been  attended  with  great  sacrifice  of  blood,  and  no  possible  ad* 
vantage,  because  the  contest  could  not  have  been  sustained  more  than 
a  day 'for  the  want  of  powder  and  but  a  very  few  days  for  the  want  of 
provisions.   In  addition  to  this,  Colonels  M'Arlhur  and  Cass  would  have 
been  in  a  most  hazardous  situation.    I  feared  nothing  but  the  last  alter- 
native.   I  have  dared  to  adopt  it — I  well  know  the  high  responsibility 
of  the  measnrc.  and  I  take  the  whole  noon  myself.    It  was  dictated  by 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  full  conviction  of  its  expediency.    The  hinds  of 
savages  which  had  then  joined  the  British  force  were  numerous  heyood 
any  former  example.    Their  numbers  have  since  increased,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  barbarians  of  the  north  of  Europe  does  not  furnish  example* 
of  more  greedy  violence  than  these  savages  have  exhibited.    A  large 
portion  of  the  brave  and  gallant  officers  and  men  I  commanded  wmiM 
cheerfully  have  contested  until  the  last  cartridge  had  been  expended, 
and  the  bayonets  worfi  to  the  sockets.    I  could  not  consent  to  (lie  use- 
less sacrifice  of  such  brave  men,  when  I  knew  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  sustain  my  situation.    It  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
an  army  could  have  been  turn  is  lied  with  tl;c  necessary  supplies  of  pro- 
vision, military  Mores,  clothing  and  the  comforts  for  "the  sick,  on  pack 
horses,  through  a  wilderness  of  two  hundred  miles,  filled  with  hostile 
savages.    It  was  impossible,  sir,  that  this  little  army,  worn  down  by  fa- 
tigue, by  sickness,  by  wounds  and  deaths,  could  have  supported  itself 
not  only  against  the  collected  force  of  all  the  northern  nations  of  In- 
dians ;  but  against  the  united  strength  of  Cpper  Canada,  whose  impu- 
tation consists  of  more  than  twenty  times  that  number  contained  in  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  aided  by  the  principal  part  of  the  regular  forces 
of  the  province,  and  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  north  west  and 
other  trading  establishments  among  the  Indians,  who  have  in  their  em- 
ployment and  under  their  entire  controul  more  than  two  thousand  white 
men.    Before  I  close  this  dispatch  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  my  respectable 
associates  in  command,  Colonels  M*  Arthur,  Findley,  Cass,  and  Lieu  ti  n 
ant  Colonel  Miller,  to  express  my  obligations  to  them  for  the  prompt 
:ind  judicious  manner  they  have  performed  their  respective  duties.  If 
inglit  has  taken  place  during  the  campaign,  which  is  honourable  to  the 
army,  these  officers  are  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  it.    If  the  Ia«t  act 
-hould  \tn  disapproved,  no  part  of  the  censure  belongs  to  them.    I  have 
likewise  to  express  my  obligation  to  General  Taylor,  who  has  performed 
the  duty  of  quirt er-mastcr-gencral.  for  his  great  exertions  in  procuring 
<  \ery  thing  in  his  department  which  it  was  possible  to  furnish  for  tlw 
convenience  of  the  army ;  likewise  to  Brigade  Major  Jessup,  for  the 
correct  and  punctual  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duty  ;  and 
to  the  annv  generally  for  their  exertion  and  the  zeal  they  have  mam- 
tested  for  the  public  interest.    The  death  of  Dr.  Foster  soon  after  he 
arrived  at  Detroit,  was  a  severe  misfortune  to  the  army ;  it  was  incrcas- 
nr!  hy  the  capture  of  the  Chcchaga  packet,  by  which  the  medicine  an^ 
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hospital  stores  were  lost.  He  was  commencing  the  best  arrangements 
in  the  department  of  which  he  was  the  principal,  with  the  very  small 
means  he  possessed.  1  was  likewise  deprived  of  the  ueaessary  services 
of  Captain  Partridge  by  sickness,  the  only  officer  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers attached  to  the  army.  All  the  officers  and  men  have  gone  to 
their  respective  homes, excepting  the  4th  United  States  regiment,  and 
a  small  part  of  the  first,  and  Captain  Pyson's  company  of  artillery. 
Captain  Dyson's  company  was  left  at  Amnerstburg,  and  the  others  are 
with  me  prisoners — they  amount  to  about  three  hundred  and  forty.  I 
have  only  to  solicit  an  investigation  of  my  conduct,  as  early  as  my  situ- 
ation, aud  the  state  of  things  will  admit;  and  to  add  the  further  re- 
quest, that  the  government  will  not  be  unmindful  of  my  associates  in 
captivity,  and  of  the  families  of  those  brave  men  who  have  fallen  iti  the 
contest. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

W.  HULL. 

Brigadier  general  commanding  the  north-western 
army  of  the  United  States, 
ilon.  W.  Eitstis,  secretary  of  the  department  of  war. 

BY  WILLIAM  HI  LL, 

Brigadier  General  and  Commander  of  the  North-  Western  Jrmy  of  th* 

United  States. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Inhabitants  of  canaoa  ! 

After  thirty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  United  StatcB 
have  been  driven  to  arms.  The  injuries  and  aggressions,  the  insults 
and  indignities  of  Great  Britain  have  onoe  more  left  them  no  alterna- 
tive but  manly  resistance  or  unconditional  submission.  The  army  under 
my  command,  has  invaded  your  country  ;  the  standard  of  the  Union  now 
waves  over  the  territory  of  Canada.  To  the  peaceable  unoffending  in- 
habitant, it  brings  neither  dangor  nor  difficulty.  1  come  to  find  enemies* 
not  to  make  them.    I  come  to  protect,  not  to  injure  you. 

Separated  by  an  immense  ocean  and  an  extensive  wilderness  from  Great 
Britain,  you  have  no  participation  in  her  councils  no;  interest  in  her  con- 
duct.   You  have  felt  her  tyranny,  you  have  seen  her  injustice.   But  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  avenge  the  one  or  redress  the  other.   The  United 
States  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  afford  every  security,  consistent  with 
their  rights  and  your  expectations.   I  tender  you  the  invaluable  blessing 
of  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty,  aud  their  necessary  result,  indi- 
vidual and  general  prosperity  :  that  liberty  which  gave  decision  to  our 
councils,  and  energy  to  our  conduct  iu  a  struggle  lor  independence, 
which  conducted  us  safely  and  triumphantly  through  the  stormy  period 
of  the  revolution — the  liberty  which  raised  us  to  an  elevated  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  :  and  which  afforded  us  a  greater  measure  of 
peace  and  security,  of  wealth  and  improvement,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  any  people.    In  the  name  of  my  country,  and  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, I  promise  you  protection  to  your  persons,  properly  and  rights ; 
remain  at  your  homes ;  pursue  your  peaceful  and  customary  avocations ; 
raise  not  yonr  hands  against  your'brethrcn.    Many  of  your  fathers  fought 
for  the  freedom  and  independence  we  now  enjoy.     Being  children 
therefore  of  the  same  family  with  us,  and  heirs  to  the  same  heiitw, 
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the  arrival  of  an  arm/  of  friends  mast  be  bailee)  by  you  with  a  oord*i 
fvelcome.  You  will  he  emancipated  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
restored  to  tbe  dignified  station  of  freemen.  Had  I  any  doubt  of  event- 
ual success,  I  misht  ask  your  assistance,  but  I  do  not.  I  come  prepared 
for  every  contingency — I  have  a  force  which  will  break  down  all  oppose 
tion,  and  that  force  is  but  the  van  guard  of  a  much  greater — If,  contrary 
to  your  own  interest  and  thejust  expectations  of  my  country,  you  should 
take  a  part  in  tbe  approaching  contest,  you  will  be  treated  and  consider- 
ed ax  enemies,  and  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war  will  staJk  before 
you.  If  the  barbarous  and  savage  policy  of  Great  Britain  be  pursued, 
and  the  savages  let  loose  to  murder  our  citizens  and  butcher  our  nomr  o 
and  children,  this  war  will  be  a  war  of  extermination.  The  first 
stroke  of  the  tomahawk — the  first  attempt  with  the  scalping  knife,  will 
be  the  signal  of  one  indiscriminate  scene  of  desolation.  No  white  man 
found  fighting  by  the  side  of  an  iudian  will  be  taken  prisoner — instant 
death  will  be  his  lot.  If  the  dictates  of  reason,  duty,  justice  and  bn-r 
inanity  cannot  prevent  the  employment  of  a  force  which  respects  no 
rights  and  knows  no  wrong,  it  will  be  prevented  by  a  severe  and  relent- 
less system  of  retaliation.  I  doubt  uot  your  courago  and  firmness — I 
will  not  doubt  your  attachment  to  liberty.  If  you  tender  your  services 
voluntarily,  they  will  be  accepted  readily.  The  United  States  oiler  you 
peace,  liberty  and  security.  Your  choice  Ijes  between  these  and  war, 
slavery  and  destruction — Choose  then;  but  choose  wisely  and  mar  he* 
who  knows  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  who  holds  in  his  band  the  fate 
of  nations,  guide  you  to  the  result  the  most  compatible  with  your  rights 
and  interests,  your  peace  and  happiness. 
15v  the  General, 

A.  P.  HULL. 

Captain  rf  Ike  13/A  United  States  rtgime.nl  nf  Infantry  and  sHd-de-Carnp 
Head-quarters i  Sandnich,  July  12,  1312. 

WILLIAM  HILL 
Camp,  Spring  Hill,  3  miles  belotv  Detroit,  Jttly  6,  1812. 

Sir, 

Since  the  arrival  of  my  army,  at  this  encampment  (5  o'clock  P.  M. 
yesterday)  I  have  been  informed  that  a  number  of  discharges  of  artille- 
ry and  of  small  arms  have  been  made  by  the  militia  of  the  territory 
from  this  shore,  into  Sandwich :  I  regret  to  have  received  such  infor- 
mation :  the  proceeding  was  unauthorized  by  me.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  make  war  against  private  property,  or  to  authorize  a  wanton  attack 
upon  unoffending  individuals. 

I  would  be  happy  to  learn  whether  you  consider  private  property  a 
proper  subject  of  seizure  and  detention ;  I  allude  to  the  baggage  of 
officers  iu  particular. 

The  bearer  of  this  is  Colonel  Cass,  an  officer  commanding  one  of  my 
regiments';  he  is  accompanied  by  Captain  Hickman.  He  is  in  posses- 
ion of  my  views  ou  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  ana  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  stipulation  for  that  purpose. 

(Signed.)  Wra.  HULL, 

Brig.  Gen.  V.  S.  Army. 

Col.  St.  George,  or  the  officer  commanding  Fort  Maiden. 
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Amhtrttburg,  July  6,  1812. 

Sitki 

1  atn  honoured  with  your  letter  hi*  this  da}\s  date ;  I  perfectly  coin- 
cide with  you  in  opinion  respecting  private  property,  and  any  wanton 
attack  upon  unoffending  individuals,  and  am  happy  to  find,  what  I  was 
certain  would  be  the  case,  that  the  aggression  in  question  was  unau- 
thorized by  yot). 

In  respect  to  the  property  of  officers  hot  oh  board  a  vessel  at  the 
time  of  capture,  I  must  be  Judged  by  the  custom  of  war  in  like  cases,  in 
justice  to  the  captors,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  meet  your  wishes 
respecting  an  exchange  of  prisoners  when  I  receive  orders  on  that  sub- 
ject from  my  government. 

1  have  the  honour,  &c. 
(Signed.)  J.  6.  St.  GEORGE. 

Lieut.  Col.  commanding  at  Amherstbcrg. 

Brig.  Gen.  Hull. 

Detroit,  July  llth,  1812. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  army  arrived  here  on  the  5th  inst.  I  have  now  only  time  to 
state  to  you  that  we  are  very  deficient  in  provisions,  add  I  have  autho- 
rized Mr.  Pratt  to  furnish  a  supply  for  two  months. 

The  communication  must  be  preserved  by  your  militia,  or  this  army 
will  perish  for  the  want  of  provisions.  We  have  the  fullest  confidence, 
you  will  do  ail  in  your  power  to  prevent  so  distressing  a  calamity  as  the 
want  of  provisions  to  this  patriotic  army. 

I  am,  &c 

(Signed.)  Wm.  HULL, 

Brig.  Gen.  commanding. 

(Jovcrnor  Meigs. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Detroit,  J u gust  4,  1812. 
If  Major  Van  Home  should  deem  a  larger  force  necessary  to  guard 
the  provisions  from  river  Raisin  to  Detroit,  than  the  detachment  uuder 
his  command,  he  is  authorized  to  order  Captain  Lacroix  and  fifty  of  bin 
company  to  join  him,  and  march  on  the  whole  or  part  of  the  way  to  De- 
troit. It  must,  however,  be  so  arranged  that  his  march  back  will  be 
safe,  if  the  company  does  not  proceed  the  whole  distance. 

(Signed.)  Wm.  HULL. 

Brig.  Gen.  Commanding. 

River  RaUin,  Auguti  4,  1812; 
Brigadier  General  Hcll. 

Hon'd.  Sik. 

According  to  your  order  of  the  10th  July,  I  have  this  day  called  into 
actual  service  all  the  2d  regiment,  except  Captain  D.  Hull's  company, 
at  the  Miami.  It  appears  that  we  are  invaded  on  all  sides;  a  number 
of  our  citizens  has  been  taken  prisoners  or  killed  between  the  river  Hu- 
ron and  Swamp  Creek,  and  they  have  been  at  Sandy  Creek  up  tHcJ 
settlement,  and  skulking  about.  I  now  wish  to  kuow  if  I  will  call  Cap-1 
tain*  Hull's  company  into  service,  and  how  I  will  organize  the  regiment* 
and  whether  I  will  take  the  command  as  my  present  rank— if  Captain 
tacroix  will  be  under  my  rommand  or  «tt.   1  am  fearful  this  settle- 
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inent  will  be  all  cut  off,  since  the  Wyandots  have  gone  over  ;  but  I  am 
determined  to  give  them  a  brushing  if  they  come  here.  1  send  Mr. 
Win.  Knaggs  express  to  wait  your  answer ;  I  refer  you  to  him  for  further 
news.  Wishing  to  hear  what  new*  the  mail  would  give  us,  I  thought 
proper  to  detain  Mr.  Knaggs  until  its  arrival ;  but  fiudiug  it  did  not 
arrive  by  nine  o'clock  this  night  (the  />lh)  I  have  closed  my  letter. 

I  am  doubtful  if  the  mail  is  not  taken,  but  I  hope  not ;  I  do  all  in  my 
power  to  keep  np  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  all  but  exhaust- 
ed. There  is  40  men  on  guard  and  patrole  at  this  place,  and  ten  at  the 
other  creek,  and  will  continue  the  same  until  further  orders.  We  are 
short  of  ammunition  if  attacked,  please  to  keep  a  little  for  us  if  possible, 
I  wish  to  know  how  many  men  will  entitle  a  captaiti  to  command,  f 
understand,  by  good  authority,  that  numbers  of  Indians  is  passing  on 
the  heads  of  this  rircr  and  river  Huron,  on  their  way  to  Malde.n-  ;  and, 
I  think,  that  if  some  plan  is  not  taken  soon,  that  they  will  be  in  thou- 
sands at  that  place  before  long ;  but  we  must  not  despair  in  the  good- 
ness of  providence.  I  wish  you  to  send  Mr.  Knaggs  out  as  MX>n  as  dossk 
ble  to  let  us  know  the  news,  &e.  Wishing  you  prosperity,  and  that 
soon. 

I  am  yOur  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

JOHN  ANDERSON. 
P.  S.  In  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  I  request  you  will  not  order  away 
any  of  the  people  from  this  place,  for  we  are  too  few  for  its  defence  ; 
if  it  was  possible,  to  be  succored  would  be  best. 

(Signed.)  J.  A. 

Fort  milium,  July  19M,  1812. 
Jth-'NCA*  Mackintosh,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — I  ean  just  command  as  much  time  as  to  drop  you  a  few 
fines,  merely  to  acquaint  you  that  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  impolitic 
steps  taken  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
declaration  of  war  reached  us  on  the  16th  instant ;  but  we  were  neither 
astonished  nor  alarmed ;  our  agents  ordered  a  general  muster  which 
amounted  to  1,209,  exclusive  of  several  hundred  of  the  natives ;  we 
are  now  equal  in  all  to  1,600  or  1,700  strong.  One  of  our  gentlemen 
started  on  the  17th  with  several  light  cannons  for  the  interior  country 
to  rouse  the  natives  to  activity,  which  is  not  hard  to  do  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  likewise  dispatched  messengers  in  all  directions  with  the 
news.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  our  forces  will  amount,  in  ten  days 
hence,  to  at  least  5,000  effective  men.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  for- 
ward our  packs  before  the  latter  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  ot 
October.  It  happens  very  fortunately  that  we  arc  well  supplied  with 
warlike  6tores,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  Americans  will  not  intercept 
our  property  without  meeting  with  a  warm  reception.  We  are  at  pre- 
sent very  busy  in  fortifying  this  place ;  however,  the  property  that 
will  remain  here  will  be  of  little  importance,  as  our  most  valuable 
property  goes  into  the  interior.  Our  young  gentlemen  and  engagers 
offered,  most  handsomely,  to  march  immediately  for  Michillimackinac ; 
our  chief,  Mr.  Shaw,  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  drafted  100.  They 
are  to  sail  this  evening,  and  to  proceed  for  St.  Joseph.  He  takes  as  mauy 
Indians  :  could  the  vessel  contain  them,  he  might  have  had  4.000  more 
It  now  depends  entirely  on  what  accounts  we  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment, whether  the  numerous  tribes  from  the  interior  will  proceed  to 
St.  Joseph  or  not— *o  much  for  polities.    We  understand  that  Captain 
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fiarbanek  declared  himself  an  American  ;  this  is  no  disappointment  fa 
us,  as  we  hare  another  to  take  the  eoinmatid.  \Vc  depend  much  upon 
your  brother.  The  last  supply  from  your  quarter  arrived  in  Miflicient 
time  to  meet  our  outfits,  i  will  not  enler  into  the  general  business,  as 
the  agents  address  your  father  on  that  head.  We  are  a  littlo  apprehen- 
sive that  the  yankecs  have  got  hold  of  our  tobuceo  from  Albany.  I 
must  conclude  in  great  haste,  as  the  vessel  is  going  to  wei^h  anchor. 

I  remain,  &c. 

(Signed.)  K.  MACKKXZIK. 

Extract $f  a  Utttr from  Lieut.  Hankx,  deceased,  late  commajutoit  of  Micti- 
illimackinac,  to  General  Null,  dated  "Detroit,  4th  Jugvst,  1012. 

Sir — I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  acquaint  your  excellence  of  the 
suireuder.of  Michillimackinac,  under  my  command  to  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty's forces  under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles  Roberts,  on  the  17th 
ult. — the  particulars  of  which  are  as  follows  : — On  the  Kith,  1  was  in- 
formed by  the  Indian  interpreter,  that  he  had  discovered  from  an  In- 
dian that  the  several  nations  of  Indians  then  at  St.  Joseph,  (a  British 
garrison,  distance  forty -five  miles)  intended  to  make  an  immediate  attack 
on  Michillimackinac.    I  was  inclined,  from  the  coolness  1  had  discovered 
in  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Ottawa  andChippawa  nations,  who 
had  but  a  few  days  before  professed  the  greatest  friendship  fur  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  place  confidence  in  this  report.    I  immediately  called  a 
meeting  of  the  American  gentlemen  at  that  time  on  the  inland,  in  which 
it  was  thought  proper  to  dispatch  a  confidential  person  to  St.  Joseph  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Indians.    Capt.  Daurman.of  the  militia  was 
thought  the  most  suitable  for  this  service.    He  embarked  about  sunset 
and  met  the  British  forces  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  Island,  by 
whom  ho  was  made  prisoner  and  put  on  his  parole  of  honor.    He  was 
landed  on  the  island  at  day-break,  with  positive  directions  to  give  me 
no  intelligence  whatever.    He  was  also  instnicted  to  take  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  indiscriminately  to  a  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  isl- 
and, where  their  persons  and  property  should  be  protected  by  a  British 
guard ;  but  should  they  go  to  the  fort,  they  would  be  subject  to  a  gene- 
ral massacre  by  the  savages,  which  would  be  inevitable  if  the  garrison 
fired  a  gun.  This  information  I  received  from  Doctor  Day,  who  was  pass- 
ing through  the  village  when  every  person  was  fly  nig  for  refuge  to  the 
enemy,    immediately  on  being  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
I  placed  ammunition,  &c.  in  the  block-houses ;  ordered  every  gun  char- 
ged, and  made  every  preparation  for  action.    About  9  o'clock  I  could 
discover  that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  heights  that  command- 
ed the  fort,  and  one  piece  of  their  artillery  directed  to  the  most  defence- 
less part  of  the  garrison.    The  Indians  at  this,  time  were  to  be  seen  in 
great  numbers  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.    At  half  past  1 1  o'clock,  the 
enemy  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and  Isl- 
and to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces.   This,  Sir.  was  the  first  informa- 
tion I  had  of  the  declaration  of  war;  I,  however,  had  anticipated  it 
and  was  as  well  prepared  to  meet  such  an  event  as  I  possibly  could  have 
been  with  the  force  under  my  command,  amounting  to  fifty-seven  effec- 
tive men,  including  officers.    Three  American  gentlemen,  who  were  pri- 
soners, were  permitted  to  accompany  the  flag  :  from  them  I  ascertain- 
ed the  strength  of  the  enemy  to  be  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand 
strong,  consisting  of  regular  troops,  Canadians  and  savages,  that  the-, 
had  two  pieces  of  artillery  and  were  provided  with  ladders  and  r»r><'» 
for  the  purpose  of  sceating'tae  work:  if  necc^ary,    A  IV\r  I  I 
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this  information,  I  consulted  mjr  officers  and  also  the  American  gentleifie; 
present,  who  were  very  intelligent  men ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  garrison  to  hold  out  against  such  a  superior  force- 
In  this  opinion  I  fully  concurred,  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  the  ouh 
measure  that  could  prevent  a  general  massacre.  The  fort  am" 
were  accordingly  surrendered. 

44  The  enclosed  papers  exhibit  copies  of  the  correspondence  bet' 
the  officer  commanding  the  British  forces  and  myself,  and  of  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation.  This  subject  involved  questions  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture ;  and  I  hope,  Sir,  that  my  demands  and  protests  will  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  my  government.  I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  escape 
without  expressing  my  obligations  to  tyr.  Day  for  the  service  be  render- 
ed me  in  conducting  this  correspondence. 

44  In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  T  beg  leave,  Sir,  to  demami 
that  a  court  of  enquiry  may  be  ordered  to  investigate  all  the  fad* 
connected  with  it ;  and  I  do  further  request,  that  the  court  may  be 
speedily  directed  to  evpress  their  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  kc. 

P.  HANKS. 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery. 

His  Excellency  Gen.  Hull, 

Commanding  the  N.  W.  Army.*' 

44  P.  S.  The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  British  force  were 
obtained  after  the  capitulation,  from  a  source  that  admits  of  no  doubt : 
Regular  troops  46  (Including  4  officers ;)  Canadian  militia  260 — TotaJ 

'106. 

SAVAGES— Sioux  56 ;  Winoebagoei  48 ;  Tallesawain  39 ;  Cbippawa« 
and  Ottawas  572— savages  71*,  whites  306— Total  1024. 

"It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  Cbippewas  a»<* 
Ottawas  ioided  the  British,  two  days  after  the  capitulation.      P.  H." 

J  "  Heights  above  MiehHHmackmar 

"  17th  July.  1812. 

"CAPITULATION 
"  Agreed  upon  between  Captain  Charles  Roberts,  commanding  his  Bri- 
tannic Maiesty's  forces,  on  the  one  part,  and  Lieut.  Porter  Hanks,  com- 
manding the  forces  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  part. 

"lst/The  Fort  of  Michillimackinac  shall  immediately  be  surrendered 
to  the  British  forces. 

44  2d.  The  garrison  shall  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  lay  down 
their  arms,  aud  become  prisoners  j  and  shall  be  sent  to  the  V.  States  of 
America  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  not  to  serve  this  war  until  regularly 
exchanged':  and  for  the  due  performance  of  this  article,  the  officer* 
pledge  their  word  and  honour. 

"  3d.  AH  the  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbour,  with  their  cargoes, 
shall  be  in  possession  of  their  respective  owners. 

44  4th.  Private  property  shall  be  held  sacred  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power 
♦*  5tb.  All  the  citiseus  of  the  U.  State*,  who  shall  not  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  depart  with  their  property 
from  the  island  in  one  month  from  the  date  hereof. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  ROBERTS, 

Captain  commanding  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  forces. 
P.  HANKS, 
Lieutenant  commanding  the  United 
States'  troops." 
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''Supplement  to  the  articles  of  capitulation  signed  on  the  7th  July. 
11  The  Captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  Eric,  and  Prcegoodwill,  shall 
he  included  under  the  second  article,  not  to  serve  until  regularly  ex- 
changed, for  which  the  officers  shall  pledge  their  word  of  honour. 
"  Fort  Michilimackinac, 
'•23d  Julv,  1812. 

'      CHAHLKS  ROBERTS, 

C  aptain  commanding  the  forces  of  his 
Britannic  majesty. 
orantdd.  P.  HANKS. 

Lieutenant  commanding  the  United 
States'  troops. 

Head-Quarttrs  Sandnkk,  Jvgvtt  15,  1812. 
Sir — The  force  at  my  disposal,  authorises  me  to  require  of  you  the 
immediate  surrender  of  Fort  Detroit.  It  is  far  from  my  inclination  to 
join  in  a  war  of  extermination,  but  you  must  be  aware,  that  the  numer- 
ous body  of  Indians,  who  have  attached  themselves  to  my  troops,  will 
be  beyond  my  eontrpul  the  moment  the  contest  commences.  You  will 
find  me  disposed  to  enter  into  such  conditions  as  will  satisfy  the  most 
scrupulous  sense  of  honour.  Lieut.  Colouel  M'Donnell  and  Major  Glegg 
are  fully  authorised  to  conclude  any  arrangement  that  may  lead  to  pre* 
vent  Uie  unnecessary  effusiou  of  blood.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
vour  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  ISAAC  BROCK,  Maj.  Gen, 

His  Fjrcellency  Brig.  Gen.  Hull, 
Commanding  at  Fort  Detroit. 

J  lead-Quarters  Detroit,  August  15,  1812. 
Sir — I  have  no  other  reply^to  make,  than  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  force  which  may  be  at  your  disposal,  and  any  conse- 
quences which  may  result  from  any  exertion  of  it  you  may  think  proper 
to  make. 

1  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that  the  flag  of  truce, 
uuder  the  direction  of  Captain  Brown,  proceeded  contrary  to  the  orders 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  Col.  Ca<-s,  who  commanded  the  troops 
which  attacked  your  picket,  near  the  River  Canard  Bridge. 

I  likewise  take  this  occasion  to  inform  you  that  Cowie's  house  was  set 
on  fire  contrary  to  my  orders,  and  it  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  Fort.  From  the  best  information  1  have  been  able  to 
formou  the  subject,  it  was  set  on  lire  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  excellency's  most 
•>bedicnt  servant. 

(Signed)  W.  HULL,  Brig.  Gen. 

Commanding  the  N.  W.  Army  of  the  U.  S. 
His  excellency  Maj.  Gen.  Brock,  commanding  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  forces,  Sandwich,  Upper  Canada. 

(com) 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Head-Quarters,  at  Detroit,  16/A  Jugxtst,  1812 

It  is  with  pain  and  anxiety  that  Brigadier  General  Hull  announces  to 
the  north  western  army,  that  he  has  been  compelled  from  a  sense  of  du- 
ty to  agree  to  the  following  articles  of  capitulation. 
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Camp  Detroit,  August  16,  1812. 

Capitulation  of  surrendering  Fort  Detroit,  entered  into  between  Ma- 
jor General  Brock,  commanding  his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces  of  the  ors* 
part,  and  Brigadier  General  Hull,  commanding  the  north  western  arm? 
of  the  United  States  of  the  other  part — 

Article  1st.  Fort  Detroit,  with  all  the  troops,  regulars  as  well  a*  mi- 
litia, will  be  immediately  surrendered  to  the  British  forces  under  the 
command  of  Major  General  Brock,  and  will  be  considered  prisoners  of 
war,  with  the  exception  of  snch  of  the  militia  of  the  Michigan  territory 
as  have  not  joined  the  army. 

Article  2d.  All  public  stores,  arms  and  public  document4:,  ioc lading 
every  thing  also  of  a  public  nature,  will  be  immediately  given  op. 

Articlr.  3d.  Private  property  aud  private  persons  of  every  description 
will  he  respected. 

Article  4tn.  His  excellency.  Brigadier  General  Hull,  having  express- 
ed a  desire  that  a  detachment  from  the  state  of  Ohio  on  its  way  to  join 
his  army,  as  well  as  one  sent  from  fort  Detroit  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  M'Arthur,  should  be  included  in  the  above  stipulation,  it  in  ac- 
cordingly agreed  to.  It  is  however  to  be  understood  that  such  parts  of 
the  Ohio  militia  as  have  not  joined  the  army,  will  be  permitted  to  return 
home  on  condition  that  they  will  not  serve  during  the  war — their  arms, 
however,  will  be  delivered  up,  if  belonging  to  the  public. 

Article  Uh.  The  garrison  will  march  out  at  the  hour  of  12o'ctoc\  V*m 
day,  and  the  British  forces  take  immediate  possession  of  the  fort. 

J.  M 'DOWEL,  Lt.  Col.  Militia  B.  A.  D.  C. 
u,  ^  J.  B.  GREGG,  Major  A.  D.  C. 

Approved.  WILLIAM  HULL,  Brig.  Gen. 

Commanding  the  N.  W.  arm  v. 
JAMES  MILLER,  Lt.  Col. 

3th  U.  S.  Infantry. 
E.  BRUSH,  Col.  1st.  Reg. 
Michigan  Militia. 
Appboveu.  ISAAC  BROCK,  Maj.  Gen. 

The  army  at  12  o'clock  this  day  will  march  out  of  the  east  gate,  when* 
they  will  stack  their  arms  and  will  be  then  subject  to  the  articles  ot 
capitulation. 

WM.  HULL,  Brig.  Gen. 
Commanding  N.  YV.  Army. 

[Capitulation  heremtk  publuhed.] 

An  article  supplementary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation  conclnded  it 
Detroit,  16th  August,  1812.  It  is  agreed  that  the  officer!  and  soldiers  of 
the  Ohio  militia  aud  volunteers  shall  he  permitted  to  proceed  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  on  this  condition,  that  they  are  not  to  serve  during  the 
prescut  war,  unless  thev  arc  exchanged. 

(Signed)  W.  Hull,  Brig.  Gen. 

Commanding  N.  W.  Aruiv  V.  S. 
ISAAC  BROCK,  Maj.  Geo. 

An  ariiele  in  addition  to  the  supplementary  article  of  the  capitulation, 
concluded  at  Detroit,  16th  August,  1812. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Michigan  mi- 
litia and  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Major  Wetherell,  shall  or 
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placed  ou  the  same  priQciples  as  the  Ohio  volunteers  and  militia  are  pla- 
ced by  the  supplementary  article  of  the  lCth  instant. 

(Signed)  W.  HULL,  Brig.  Gen. 

Commanding  N.  W.  army  U.  S. 
ISAAC  JiUOCK,  Maj.Cen. 

LETTER  OF  COLONEL  CASS. 

Of  the  Army  late  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  General  William  Hull, 
to  the  Secretery  of  War.    Washington,  September  10,  1812. 

Sir — Having  been  ordered  on  to  this  place  by  Col.  M' Arthur,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  the  government,  such  particulars  respect- 
ing the  expedition  lately  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Hull,  and  its 
disasterous  result,  as  might  enable  them  correctly  to  appreciate  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men,  and  to  dcvclope  the  causes  which  produ- 
ced so  foul  a  stain  upon  the  national  character,  I  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
mit to  your  consideration  the  following  Statement : 

When  the  forces  landed  in  Canada,  they  landed  with  an  ardent  zca! 
and  stimulated  with  the  hope  of  conquest.   No  enemy  appeared  within 
view  of  us,  and  had  an  immediate  vigorous  attack  been  made  upon  Mai- 
den, it  would  doubtless  have  fallen  an  easy  victory.    I  know  Gen.  Hull 
afterwards  declared  he  regretted  this  attack  had  not  been  made,  and 
he  bad  every  reason  to  believe  success  would  have  crowned  his  ef- 
forts.   The  reason  given  for  delaying  our  operations,  was  to  mount  our 
heavy  cannon  and  afford  the  Canadian  militia  time  and  opportunity  to 
quit  an  obnoxious  service. — In  the  course  of  two  weeks,  the  numbci  u 
their  militia  who  were  embodied  had  decreased  by  desertion  from  six  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  men— and,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the  can- 
non were  mounted,  the  ammunition  fixed,  and  every  preparation  made 
tor  an  immediate  investment  of  the  fort.    At  a  council,  at  which  were 
present  all  the  field  officers,  and  which  was  held  two  days  before  our 
preparations  were  completed,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  make  an 
immediate  attempt  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  expedition.    If  by 
waiting  two  days  we  could  have  the  service  of  our  heavy  artillery,  it 
was  agreed  to  wait — if  not,  it  was  determined  to  go  without  it  and  to 
attempt  the  place  by  storm.    This  opinion  appeared  to  correspond  with 
the  views  of  the  General,  and  the  day  was  appointed  lor  commencing 
our  inarch.    He  declared  to  mo,  that  he  considered  himself  pledged  to 
lead  the  army  to  Maltlln.    The  ammunition  was  placed  in  the  waggous 
— the  cannon  were  embarked  on  board  the  floating  batteries  and  every 
requisite  article  was  prepared — The  spirit  and  zeal,  the  ardour  and  ani- 
mation displayed  by  the  officers  and  men,  on  learning  the  near  accom- 
plishment of  their  wishes,  was  a  sure  and  sacred  pledge  that  in  the 
hour  of  trial  they  would  not  be  wanting  in  their  duty  to  their  country 
and  themselves.    But  a  change  of  measures,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  all  the  officers,  was  adopted  by  the  General.    The  plan 
of  attacking  Maiden  was  abandoned,  and  instead  of  acting  offensively, 
we  broke  up  our  camp,  evacuated  Canada,  and  re-crossed  ihe  river  in 
the  night,  without  even  the  shadow  of  an  enemy  to  injure  us.    Wc  left 
to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  enemy  the  miserable  Canadians  who  had 
joined  us,  and  the  Protection  wc  aflbrded  them  was  but  a  passport  to 
vengeance.    This  fatal  and  unaccountable  step  dispirited  the  troops,  and 
destroyed  the  little  confidence  which  a  series  of  timid,  irresolute  and 
undecisive  measures  had  left  in  the  commanding  officer. 

D* 
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About  the  10th  of  August,  the  enemy  received  a  reinforcement  -  r 
lour  hundred  men.  On  the  12th,  the  commanding  officers  of  three  a! 
the  regiments  (the  fourth  was  absent)  were  informed  through  a  ar- 
dium  which  admitted  of  no  doubt,  that  the  geucral  had  staled,  tbai  a 
capitulation  would  bo  necessary.  They  on  the  saine  day  ad<1re*»ed  u 
Guv.  Meigs  of  Ohio  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

**  Believe  all  the  bearer  will  tell  you. — Believe  it,  however  it  auj 
astonish  vou,  as  much  as  if  told  vou  bv  one  of  us.  Even  a  c  w 
talked  of  by  the  The  bearer  will  fill  the  Taeancy  ' 

The  doubtful  fate  of  this  letter  rendered  it  necessary  to  use  circosft- 
spection  in  its  details,  ami  therefore  these  blanks  were  left.     The  won? 
"  capitulation"  will  fill  the  first,  and  "  commanding  general**  the  oibe; 
As  no  enemy  ivas  near  us,  and  as  the  superiority  of  our  force  was 
lest,  we  could  see  uo  necessity  for  capitulating,  nor  any  propriety  it 
alluding  to  it.    We  therefore  determined  in  the  la>t  resort  to  incur  tte 
responsibility  of  divesting  the  general  of  his  command.    This  plan  was 
eventually  prevented  by  two  of  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments  be- 
ing ordered  upon  detachments. 

On  the  I3th,  the  British  took  a  position  opposite  to  Detroit,  and  began 
to  throw  up  works.  During  that  and  the  two  following  days,  they  pur- 
sued their  object  without  interruption  aud  established  a  battery  for  twe 
18  pounders  and  an  8-inch  howitzer — About  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  a  detachment  of  350  men  from  the  regiments  commanJed  hr  Col 
>P Arthur  and  myself,  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  river  ItaWmAo  es- 
cort the  provisions,  which  had  some  time  remained  there  protected  by 
a  party  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Brush. 

On  Saturday,  the  1,5th  about  one  o'clock,  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  fron 
Sandwich,  bearing  a  summons  from  Gen.  Brock,  for  the  surrender  of  the 
town  and  fort  of  Detroit,  stating,  he  could  no  longer  rcMrain  the  fory  of 
the  savages.  To  this  an  immediate  and  spirited  refusal  was  returned. 
About  four  o'clock,  their  batteries  began  to  play  upon  the  town.  Tfce 
fire  was  returned  and  continued  without  interrupt  ion  and  with  little  efiect 
till  dark.    Their  shells  were  thrown  till  eleven  o'clock. 

At  day  light,  the  firing  on  both  sides  re-commenced— about  the  sarw 
time  the  enemy  bewail  to  land  troops,  at  the  springwells,  three  mifo 
below  Detroit,  protected  by  two  of  their  armed  vessels — Between  6  and? 
o'clock,  they  had  effected  their  landing  ami  immediately  took  up  their 
line  of  march — They  moved  in  a  close  column  of  platoons,  twelve  in  froat 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  fourth  regiment  was  stationed  in  the  fort*-the  Ohio  volunteer* 
i     and  a  part  of  the  Michigan  militia,  behind  some  pickets,  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  whole  flauk  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  exposed.  The 
residue  of  the  Michigan  militia  were  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  to  re- 
sist the  incursions  of  the  savages.    Two  21-pounders  loaded  with  grape- 
shot  were  posted  upon  a  commanding  eminence,  ready  to  sweep  the 
advancing  column.    In«this  situation,  the  superiority  of  our  posi'rtn 
was  apparent,  and  our  troops  in  the  eager  expectation  of  victory 7  await- 
ed the  approach  of  the  enemy — Not  a  sigh  of  discontent  broke  ujkui  tlu 
ear;  not  a  look  of  cowardice  met  the.  eye.    Every  man  expected  a 
proud  day  for  his  country,  and  each  was  anxious  that  his  individual  el- 
ection should  contribute  to  the  general  result. 

When  the  head  of  their  column  arrived  within  about  five  hundred 
yards  of  our  line,  orders  were  received  from  General  Hull  for  the  whole 
to  retreat  to  the  Fort,  and  the  twenty-four  pounders  not  to  open  upon 
the  enemy.   One  universal  burst  of  indignation  was  apparent  upon  tht 
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receipt  of  thw  order.  Those  whose  conviction  was  the  deliberate  re* 
*ult  of  a  dispassionate  examination  of  passing  events,  saw  the  folly 
and  impropriety  of  crowding  1100  men  into  a  little  work  which  300 
could  fullv  man,  and  into  which  the  shot  and  shells  of  the  enemy  were 
falling.  The  Fort  was  in  this  manner  tilled  :  the  men  were  directed 
to  sta«'k  their  arms,  and  scarcely  was  an  opportunity  afforded  of  mov- 
ing— Shortly  after  a  white  flag  was  bung  out  upon  the  walls.  A 
British  officer  rode  up  to  enquire  the  cause.  A  communication  passed 
between  the  commanding  generals,  which  ended  in  the  capitulation 
submitted  to  you.  In  entering  into  this  capitulation  the  general  look 
counsel  from  his  own  feelings  only.  Not  an  officer  was  consulted.  Not 
one  anticipated  a  surrender,  till  he  saw  the  white  flag  displayed,  even 
the  women  were  indignant  at  so  shameful  a  degradation  of  the  Ameri- 
can character;  and  all  felt  as  they  should  have  felt,  but  be  who  held 
in  his  hands  the  reigns  of  authority. 

Our  morning  report  had  that  morning  made  our  effective  men  pre- 
sent fit  for  duty  10(50,  without  including  the  detachment  before  allu- 
ded to.  and  without  including  300  of  the  Michigan  militia  on  duty.  A- 
bout  dark  on  Saturday  evening  the  detachment  scut  to  escort  the  pro- 
visions received  orders  from  Gen.  Hull  to  return  with  as  much  expe- 
dition as  possible.  About  10  o'clock  the  next  day  they  arrived  within 
sight  of  Detroit.  Had  a  firing  been  heard  or  any  resistance  visible, 
they  would  have  advanced  and  attacked  the  rear  oftheeuemy.  The 
situation,  in  which  this  detachment  was  placed,  although  the  result  of 
accident,  was  the  best  for  annoying  the  enemy  and  cutting  off  his  re- 
treat that  could  have  been  selected.  With  his  raw  troops  enclosed  be- 
tween two  fires  and  no  hopes  of  succour,  it  is  hazarding  little  to  say, 
that  very  few  would  have  escaped. 

I  have' been  informed  bv  Col.  Findley,  who  saw  the  return  of  their 
emartcr-master-gencral  the  day  after  the  surrender,  that  their  whole 
iorce  of  every  description,  white  red  and  black,  was  1030.  They  had 
twenty  nine  platoon*-,  twelve  in  a  platoon,  of  men  dressed  in  uniform. 
Many  of  those  were  evidently  Canadian  militia.  The  rest  of  their  mili- 
tia increased  their  white  force  to  about  seven  hundred  men.  The 
number  of  their  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
precision  ;  not  many  were  visible.  And  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon 
the  town  and  fort,  it  was  a  species  of  force  which  could  have  afforded 
no  material  advantage  to  the  enemy. 

In  endeavouring  to  appreciate  the  motives  aud  to  investigate  the 
causes,  which  led  to  an  event  so  unexpected  and  dishonourable,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  solution  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  contending 
parties,  or  In  the  measures  of  resistance  in  our  power.  That  we  were 
far  superior  to  the  enemy  ;  that  upon  any  ordinary  principles  of  calcu- 
lation we  would  have  defeated  them,  the  wounded  and  indignant  feel- 
ings of  every  man  thore  will  testify. 

A  few  days  before  the  surrender,  I  was  informed  by  Gen.  Hull,  wo 
had  400  rounds  of  24  pound  shot  fixed  and  about  100,000  cartridges 
made.  We  surrendered  with  the  fort  30  barrels  of  powder  and  2500 
stand  of  arms. 

The  state  of  our  provisions  has  not  been  generally  understood.  On 
the  day  of  surrender  we  had  15  days  of  provision  of  every  kind  on  hand. 
Of  meat  there  was  plenty  in  the  country,  and  arrangements  had  been 
inaoe  for  purchasing  and  grinding  the  flour.  It  was  calculated  we  could 
readily  procure  three  months'  provisions,  independent  of  150  barrels 
of  flour,  1300  head  of  cattle  which  had  been  forwarded  from,  the  state  of 
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Ohio,  and  which  remained  at  the  River  IUism  under  Capt.  Brush,  v.  itfc- 
in  reach  of  the  army. 

But  had  we  been  totally  destitute  of  provisions,  onr  duty  and  oar  io- 
terest  was  undoubtedly  to  fight.  The  enemy  invited  us  to  meet  him  ki 
the  field. 

By  defeating  him  the  whole  country  w  ould  have  been  open  to  as. 
and  tije  object  of  our  expedition  gloriously  and  success fully  ot»tai»*d- 
If  we  liad  been  defeated  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  t*t 
fort,  and  make  the  best  defence  circumstances  and  our  situation  ren- 
dered practicable.  But  basely  to  surrender  without  firing  a  sen— 
tamely  to  submit  without  raising  a  bayonet— ditgrace fully  to  pass  vi 
review  before  an  enemy  as  inferior  in  the  quality  as  in  the  nam  her  oi 
his  forces,  were  circumstances,  which  excited  fee! tug?  of  indi^natiea 
more  easily  felt  than  described. 

To  see  the  whole  of  our  men  flushed  with  the  hone  of  victory,  ca^erK 
awaiting  the  approaching  contest,  to  sec  them  afterwards  dispirited 
hopeless  desponding,  at  least  500  shedding  tears  because  they  were  not 
allowed  to  meet  their  country's  foes,  and  to  fight  their  country's  battle 
excited  sensations  which  no  American  has  ever  before  had  cattle  to  teei. 
and  which  I  trust  in  God  will  never  again  be  felt,  while  one  man  re- 
mains to  defend  the  standard  of  the  Union. 

I  am  expressly  authorized  to  state,  thr»t  Colonels  M'Artbur  and  Find* 
ley,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Miller  viewed  the  transaction  in  the  //«~ht 
which  1  do.  They  knew  and  I  feel,  that  no  circumstance  in  our  situa- 
tion, none  in  that  of  the  enemy,  can  excuse  a  capitulation  so  dishonour- 
able and  unjustifiable.  This  too  is  the  universal  sentiment  ainon*  the 
troops;  and  I  shall  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  there  is  one  man.  who 
thinks  it  was  necessary  to  sheath  his  sword,  or  lay  down  his  musket. 

I  was  informed  by  General  Hull,  the  morning  after  the  capitulation, 
that  the  British  forces  consisted  of  1800  regulars,  and  that  be  sur- 
rendered to  prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  That  be  magnified 
the  regular  force  nearly  five  fold,  there  can  be  no  doubt — Whether  tbr 
philanthropic  reason  assigned  by  him  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  sur- 
rendering a  fortified  town,  an  army  and  a  territory,  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  determine. 

Confident  I  am,  that  had  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  general  beeo 
equal  to  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  troops,  the  event  would  have  been 
as  brilliant  and  successful  as  it  now  is  disastcrous  and  dishonourable. 

Very  respectfullv,  Sir,  &c. 

LEWIS  CA». 
CoL  3rf  Regiment  O/wo  Vvl. 
Hon.  William  Eustis,  Secretary  of  War. 


Albany,  February  23,  1814. 

BfcAR  Sir, 

I  write  you  at  the  instance  of  the  court  convened  here  for  the  trial  oi 
Gen.  Hull,  to  obtain  your  advice  as  to  some  points  arising  from  the  pre- 
sent and  probably  future  state  of  the  court,  as  to  the  number  of  it« 
members. 

The  court,  when  organized,  consisted  of  14  members,  viz.  13  sitU»c 
members  and  one  supernumerary,  (Colonel  Forbes.)  After  the  cause^ou 
the  part  of  the  United  States  was  rested,  the  court  adjourned  for  eight 
days,  to  give  the  general  time  to  arrange  his  defence ;  in  the  interim. 
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Colonel  Bogardus,  who  had  returned  to  New-York,  met  with  a  very  se- 
rious private  misfortune,  in  the  loss  of  one  of  his  children  by  accident ; 
which  has  hitherto  prevented  his  return  to  this  place.  Ciencrals  Dear- 
born and  Bloomficld.  and  Colonel  Femvick  became  scverejy  indisposed, 
but  have  so  far  recovered  as  to  meet  yesterday,  but  Colonel  Bogardus 
being  absent,  the  abilities  of  the  gentlemen  who,  h:ul  been  sick,  to  at- 
tend, being  of  doubtful  continuance,  was  thought  adviseable  to  adjourn 
until  Colonel  Bogardus's  return,  who  liad  been  wrote  to. 

Thus  situated,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  court  to  be  advised  from 
the  war  department. 

1st.  Whether  a  member  who  has  been  absr*  r  njerial 

part  of  the  trial,  can  take  his  seat  again  after  .  the 
su]K?rnumerary. 

2d.  How  many  arc  necessary  to  a  ballot  conviction,  *)  as 

the  court  was  originally,  l.'l. 

:Jd.  What  could  be  the  moxi  adviseable  course  for  the  •  rsuc 
idiould  their  number  be  reduced  to  12  or  less. 

4th.  Will  it  be  necessary  lor  the  court  to  remain  here  m  pro- 
ceedings shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  President  Oi  fitted 
States .' 

With  great  respect,  sir,  vour  humlde  servant 
(Signed.)  MARTIN  VAN  Bfct-KEN. 

The  Ilou.  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War. 

liar  Department,  Marchltk,  1814. 

Sib, 

Your  letter  of  the  23d  ult.  has  been  received,  and  1  hasten  to  aa- 
swer  your  four  questions. 

1st.  A  member  who  has  been  absent,  may  take  his  seat  after  such 
absence ;  but  if  the  supernumerary,  supplying  his  place,  should  have  been 
present  during  the  whole  time,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  can  continue 
/:is  attendance  on  it,  he  may  be  preferred. 

2d.  A  mere  majority  of  the  court  may  convict  of  any  degree  of  crime, 
but  two  thirds  of  the  court  are  necessary  to  pass  a  sentence  of  death. 

od.  New  members  may  be  added  to  keep  up  the  original  number  of 
the  court  (this  is  military  usa:;e)  the  proceedings  as  recorded  being 
read  to  them.  See  General  Robert  Howe's  trial  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  General  Whit  lock's  in  Eugland,  &c. 

4th.  When  the  proceedings  of  the  court  are  closed  and  reported,  the 
court  may  be  dissolved  by  the  president. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfuMv, 
(Signed.)  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

P.  S.  In  case  an  absent  member  returns  and  resumes  his  seat,  the 
proceedings,  which  have  been  had  in  his  absence,  must  be  rend  to  him. 

IIou.  Mr.  Van  Benrrn,  acting  special  judge  advoeate. 
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